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ADVERTISEMENT 


By the E D IT OR. 


Pars: S 41 Was originally drawn up for the uſe of the e ſtudents un 
der the Author's care; but it appears by a clauſe in his will, that _ | 
it was his intention it ſhould be publiſhed after his deceaſe. And though 1 
it would, no doubt, have appeared to much greater advantage, if the Au- | 
thor had prepared it himſelf for the preſs ; yet it is hoped that it ill 
not be thought even in its preſent form unworthy of the public view. = 

The tranſcript from which it was printed, I have carefully compared j1 
With: the original ſhort-hand copy; and the public may be aſſured, i] 
that the Autber' s ſentiments have been every where e pre- il 
ſerved ; no other alterations having been made, than ſuch as are neceſ=. il 
ſary in all poſthumous works, that have not had the Author's laſt hand... 
A few references have been added, particularly to ſome books pub-- 
liſhed fince the Author's death, and others omitted, that Semen leſs. 
important. 
be reader ſhould think the references under the ſame head are 
Sometimes too much alike ; be will pleaſe to confider, that though the ſen- 
timents in each.. may be nearly the ſame, yet the different manner of” 
expreſſion will often ſerve more fully to explain and illuſtrate the ſub- 
Jett : befides, that one Author may be at hand, when the other is not. 

In order to af 74 the reader in conſulting particular paſſages referred 
to, the reference is always made to the chapter and ſection, where that 
could be done: and as in many caſes it could only be made to the page, 
an account is added at the end, of the Editions, to which ſuch references 
are made, (where the books cou{d be procured) with the number of pages 
in the volume, which, by the rule of proportion, may be ſome direction to 
find the paſſage in any other edition. 

As to the work 1ifelf, it may be proper to acquaint the public, that 
the mathematical form, into which it is thrown, was taken from a work 
of the. ſame kind, in manuſcript, drawn up in Latin, by the Author's i 
Tutor, the Reverend Mr, John Jennings of —_—_ from W of | 
A2 Pas 
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has borrowed ſome of the propgſitions and demonſtrations, efpectally in 
the former part. gu he & fo much enlarged and improved upon the 


original plan, that the whole may properly be conſidered as a new 
Work. : 
As my regard to the Author's memory, and my apprehenſion of the 
uſefulneſs of the work felf, led me to comply with ihe requeſt of the 
* s widow, to inſpect the publication of theſe Lectures, I thought 
it neceſſary to 4 this general account of what has been done in relation 


to them, for the ſatisfaction of the public; and beartily wiſh they may 
ſubſerve the cauſe of lemi, rehgion „ and moderation. 


Birmingham, 


Jn 31, 1763. | S. CLAR K. 
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Schoha. 


conſidered * 
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ment : How far the reſurreion body will be the ſame that was laid in the 
grave : What will be the place of the bleſſed and the damned after the roſur- 
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tit in the moſt uſeful manner. 


INTRODUCTI 0 N=. 


T may be not improper, in the entrance of this work, to give ſome 
I general account of the plan of it, and ſome directions for ſtudying 
The work itſelf contains an abſtra& of the moſt important and uſe- 
ful thoughts I have any where met with, on the chief ſubjects which can 
be ſuppoſed to come under conſideration, in the review of Pneumatology, 
Exhics, and Divinity, And as theſe ſciences do inſenſibly run into 
each other, I judged it not proper to treat of each ſeparately, and fo to 
divide the whole into three diſtinct parts, the firſt Pneumatological, 
the ſecond Ethical, and the third Theological; but have choſen to conſi- 
der them in ſuch a connected view, as might convey to the mind, with 
the greateſt eaſe and advantage, the principal truths relating to each. 
'The whole work is divided therefore into ten parts, and contains in 
all 230 Lectures. The „irt part, (Lect. i—22.) conſiders the pow- 
ers and faculties of the human mind.—The ſecond, Lect. (23— 51.) 
the being of a Gop, and his natural perfections.— The 7third (Lect. 52 


—90.) treats of the nature of moral virtue in general, and of the mo- 


ral attributes of the Deity : of the ſeveral branches of virtue, and the 


wich might otherwiſe appear too particular — | 


nature of civil government.— The fourth (Lect. 91—100). of the im- 
mortality and immateriality of the human Soul, with its original; as 
alſo our general obligation to virtue, and the ſtate of it in the world.— 
The #4 (Lect. 101—1 10.) conſiders the reaſon to deſire and expect 
a revelation, and the external and internal evidence with which we 
may ſuppoſe it ſhould be attended. — The it (Lect. 111—1 53.) aſ- 
ſerts and vindicates the genuineneſs, credibility, and inſpiration of the 
Old and New Teſtament.— The ſeventh (Lect. 1 54—163.) contains 
an account of the ſcripture doctrine, relating to the exiſtence and nature 
of Go p, and the Divinity of the Son and SPIRIT. — The erghth 
(Lect. 164—1 87.) treats of the fall of human nature, and our recove- 
ry by the mediatorial undertaking of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, with the 
nature of faith in him, and of the covenant of grace eſtabliſhed through 
him. So that the doctrine of Chriſt's atonement, and the Spirit's in- 

* This introduction is to be conſidered as the Author's addreſs to his own pupils, when they 
entered upon this courſe of Lectures, which will ſhew the propriety of ſome of the directions, 
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INTRODUCTION, 
fluences are alſo comprehended in this pert te ninth (Lect. 188— 
209.) is a ſurvey of the chief dutjes which the goſpel requires; and 


more particularly of the poſitive inſtitutions ; in which the doctrine of 


the chciſtian ſabbath, the ſacraments, and the conſtitution of the church 


are confidered.—The zenth and laſt part, (Lect. 210—230.) contains. 


the Scripture Doctrine of angels, and of the future ſtate, including 


the reſurrection, and the moſt remarkable events to precede or at- 


tend it. | 8 | 1 
Theſe are the great ſubjects of the work, and I believe the very men- 
tion of them is ſufficient to ſhew, how important a part of an acade- 
mical courſe it muſt make, and how much it muſt be the concern of 


every prudent and judicious ſtudent to give it à large ſhare of his 


application. | 9 80 
For the more profitable ſtudying this courſe of lectures, it will be 
adviſeable, that, as ſoon as poſſible after the lecture has Heen given, it 
be carefully reviewed, and the chief references read and contracted. 
But in contracting them, it will be unneceſſary to tranſcribe thoſe paſ- 


ſages, the ſubſtance of which is already inſerted in the lecture: it will g 
be ſufficient to take ſome general hints of their contents; and to tran- 


ſcribe only thoſe parts, which are very peculiar and obſervable. And 


here ſome diſtinction is to be made, between thoſe books, which may 


fl 


very probably be always at hand in reviewing the lectures, and thoſe 
which may not ſo probably be within your reach. — oh 


* 
* 


A diligent attendance on the courſe will, I hope, be both a pleaſure 


and improvement: yet I would adviſe every pupil, (if he can) to go 
over it twice; for though the ſubjects themſelves, at the ſecond re- 
view, will want the advantage of novelty, yet more thoughts will 


often ariſe in lecturing, and the whole will be made more familiar to 
the mind: beſides, that the ſtudent will by this means have an oppor- 


tunity of reading and ſtudying ſome things, which accidental cauſes. 


might have obliged him before to paſs over without due attention.— 
And for this purpoſe, it may be very convenient to keep a catalogue 
of thoſe lectures, which by abſence, illneſs, or any other accidental 
circumſtance, were not ſtudied ſo carefully as might be wifhed; as like- 
wiſe of thoſe things, which did not, in the courſe of lecturing, ap- 


pear ſolved and explained in a ſatisfactory manner. And if any diffi- 


culties ariſe, which ſeem peculiar, let them be drawn out in writing, 
to be lodged in the tutor's hands, or made the ſubject of a theſis, to 
be canvaſſed at large. In the mean time, full liberty will be given to 


make 
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INTRODUCTION. 


make any objection or inquiry, from time to time, which will be ex- 
amined in the hours of lecture, ſo far as the limits of time and other 
employments will allow. 5 


Vet let it be remembered, that the ſtudent is ſuppoſed to be already 
acquainted with many things here brought into queſtion. It would be 
a moſt fatal miſtake, to act as if nothing were known of God and 
Chriſt, till the chief doctrines relating to both come to be examined 
in this courſe. Many ſmall treatiſes, which may be read in a few Z 
hours, contain evidence enough, both of the being-of a God, and 
the truth of the chriſtian religion, to ſatisfy an upright mind: though 
it may be convenient, that thoſe who are to be the teachers and 
guardians of theſe truths, or thoſe who may be expoſed to peculiar 
temptations to doubt or diſbelieve them, ſhould be acquainted with 

their evidence in a larger extent. Let the great vital truths of chriſti- 
anity taught in ſcripture, be conſtantly regarded. As to matters 
of controverſy, let them be referred to their proper place, without any 
eagerneſs to anticipate them ; which often produces great bigotry and 
error, as well as a neglect of what is propoſed to immediate inquiry. 
And: may it never be forgotten, that matters of abſtruſe ſpeculation and 
laborious inquiry, are not, even to Theological ſtudents, the one thing 
needful, though they may be important in ſubordination to it. 
1 would remind you, dear Sir, (whoever you are that are going over 
theſe lectures) that you may enter into eternity, long before you can 
have attended, or even tranſcribed them : and therefore, I would be- 
ſeech and charge you, by all your hopes and proſpects there, that it be 
your daily and governing care, after having ſolemnly devoted your ſoul 
to God through Chriſt in the bonds of the chriſtian covenant, to live 
like his ſervant, to keep yourſelf in the love of God, and to endeavour - 
in all things to adorn his goſpel. So will you be moſt likely to ſucceed 
in your inquiries, through the communication of light from the great 
Father of lights: and fo will you be prepared for the infinitely nobler 
diſcoveries, enjoyments and ſervices of the future ſtate ; even though 
= ſhould be deprived of the reſidue of your days here, and cut ſhort, 


as many of your brethren have been) in the intended ſtudies and la- 
bours of this courſe. „ 
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EDE TURES 
PNEUMATOLOGY, ETHICS, and Divinity. 


C 
Of the Powers and Faculties of the Human M IND. 


— 


8 F 8 
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XISTENCE is a ſimple idea, which we get both by conſciouſneſs and L 
| obſervation. _ Pts ee 8 


Locke's EI. I. ii. c. vii. $ 7. I. iv. | Burnet at Boyle's Lett. vol. i. P. 2, 3. 
c. ix. I 3. | I Grove's Poſth. Works, vol. iv. p. 3, 4. 


FE 5 to. \ = RES 
Whatever our thoughts are immediately employed about, whether as ſimply 


perceiving it, or as aſſerting or denying any thing concerning it, is called an 
Ip EA. | | | | | 


ScCcHoOLIUM: 


The definition more frequently given is, that an Idea is the repreſentation 
of a thing in the mind, which the mind immediately perceives ; and the thing 
itſelf ſuppoſed to exiſt without our thoughts is called the Archetype of the idea. 

But we do not yet chuſe to aſſert or deny any thing concerning the external 
exiſtence of ſuch ſuppoſed archetypes, and for this reaſon have not thought 

it ſo proper to uſe this definition. | 


DEFINITION IL 


Whatever exiſts is called a BEING. 


| SCHOLIU Ms | 
We do not here enter largely into the diſtinction, which the metaphyſicians 
make between Eus reale, which exiſts without any dependence upon our thoughts, 
and Eus rationis, which owes its exiſtence to its being the object of them; nor 
- | B | : | into 


— — — — — 2. — 
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Definition: of Body and Spirit. PART I. 


into the queſtion between the Realiſts and Nominali ty; but by Being | in the oy 
ceſs of this diſcourſe we mean Ens reale. 


Wattss Ontology, c. xvi. | Watts's Logic, p. 27, 28. 


DEFINITION III. 


Whatever is contained i in the — idea of any being, is called i its PRo- 
PERTIES. 


Conn d 1 
A being is the ſame with all its properties taken together. And there- 
fore 8 


Ee Con AA 2. 


We can have no conception of any ſubſtance diſtinct from all the properties 
of the being in which they inhere; for this would imply that the being itſelf 


inheres, and fo on to infinity. 


Jennings's 2 Def. i5. 


; . xiii. $19, 20: 15. c. xXxili. 5 2, 376. 5 
 Locke's be « 1, c. iv. 978. 1b. J. ii. 


Malis 8 TY HA Il. § 1. 
DEFINITION Iv. 8 
Dom is an extended ſolid being. 


Outta? OW: *. bh il, 8 9, 12, Le Clerc's Phyſ. l. v. c. iii. 9 3 
„„ Locke's W! ü. c. iv. 


AXIOM Il. 


THOUGHT is a ſimple idea which we get by refleting 0 on ahat paſſes in our 
own minds. 


Camb. 8 _— 7 277 278. 4 Oe, Log. wal. i. Pp. 10, 
| 'D E F 1 N 1 110 N v. 


Sri is a thinking being, or a being which has the power of thought. 
Lacke's Eff. l. ii. c. xxiii. F 18. 


555555 1. 


We 8 as "= an idea of ſpirit as we have of body; the eſſential pro- 


perties of each being equally ann, and the inward conſtitution equally 
unknown. 


Locke's E. l. ii. c. xxii. $ 1 I Praced. of Undefand. p. 74—78. 
COROL- 


* 


Parr I, Of the Properties of Body and Spirit. 


COROLLARY 2. 


We are at leaſt as certain of the exiſtence of ſpirit as of body ; the former we 
know by conſciouſneſs, which is always infallible 3 the other by the ſenſes, which 
may be miſtaken. 


Des-Cartes Princ, part i. $7 & 11. — Eff. J. ii. c. xxili. & 31. 


n 1. 


The ne thought that thoſe primary and eſſential properties of body 
and ſpirit, mentioned Def. 4 & 5, were the reſpective ſubſtances from whence | 


all their other properties flow: and Dr. Watts maintains the ſame opi- 
nion; urging that they agree with the received definition of ſubſtance, as they 
ſupport the accidents of figure, ſize, colour, &c. in bodies, and doubting, 
fearing, willing, Sc. in ſpirit 3 and both ſubliſt independent on human power. 


He further pleads, that we have no idea of the ſupport of theſe Properties, 


and that if theſe be deſtroyed, nothing will remain. 
Des-Cartes Princ. part i. & 53. Matis Ef. 1 li. . $ 2, 3. 


ScHOLIUM - 


A power of being wood by impulſe is improperly mentioned by Mr. Toke 
among the eſſential | properties of body, and that of moving body by volition 
among thoſe of ſpirit. 


DEFINITION VI. 
NATURAL Pnnlosor is that branch of learning, which relates to body, 


giving an account of its various Phænomena, and the principles on which the 
ſolution of them depends. 


DEFINITION VI. 


PxzuMATOLOGY is the doctrine of ſpirits, or that branch of ſcience which 
relates to them, 


DEFINITION _ 


Ernics is that branch of learning by which our faculties are ditected to that 
manner of acting, by which we may obtain the higheſt happineſs, i. e. the ſu- 
* e of which our natures are capable, 


DEFINITION a 
"Iz an Mind is that in or of a-man which thinks. 


 Watds's Bf. ii. p. 59. 
B 2 CORO Ls 
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4 Definitions of the Human Mind, &c. Part I, 


COROLLAR V. 
The human mind is a ſpirit, Comp. Def. 5. 


SCHOLIUM., 


Des. Cartes in his definition calls it © a thinking, incorporeal, inextended 
* ſubſtance, which ſhall ſurvive the body to which it is united, and with 
<« which it was immediately created by God, in order to form a perfect man.“ 
It is evident that on this definition it will be matter of much controverſy, whe- 
ther man has a mind or not. Yet he defines it ſothething otherwiſe in his 


Principles. 
Der Cartes Prince. part le $ 8, 


«2 AXIOM Il. 
It is evident that men have not one common ConscrousNess. 


COROLLARY. 
Every one has a mind peculiar to himſelf. 


More's Immort. of the ſoul, 1. ini. 5 xvi. * Ditton on the Refurred. P. e, 


Wo 2 p. 212—216, 


A X 1 0 M IV. 
VoLITION is a ſimple idea, which we get by reflection. 


DEFINITION X. 
AcT:on ſignifies volition with the effect which we will. 
- ConoLtany te | | 
Nothing can act but rontansou 6 00464, 


ConoLLany 2. 


it | © Nothing but a thinking ane can act; Tet ſpontaneity implies an idea of the 


action to be performed. war 143 | 
| ? 


Se. 4 | f | ; 5 


Action is in a leſs proper ſenſe applied to irrational, and even inanimate 
beings, when the body, immediately employed in producing a new effect, is ſaid 
to act upon that in which it is produced, as the ſun · beams ypon oy earth, the 


fire upon fewel. £ 


Watts J. O0 2. | 
. 2. 34 DEFL 


pnor. I. Agent and Patient, Pleaſure and Pain, &c. defined. 8 


DEFINITION X. 
As that being which acts is called the Ac, fo that which is acted upon 


is called the PATIENT, whether ſenſible or inſenſible, or whether the action 
e be a dr or gag * 


DEFINITION XII. 


Pleaſure and Pain are ſimple Ideas: that which tends to produce the former 


is called NATURAL GooD, and that hien tends to produce the latter, Naru- 
RAL EVIL, 
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ConroLLARY. OY | 
T he loſs of good i is evil, and the removal of evil i is good... 1855 | 1 


| Hoe mel u . 0. | 
See an unneceſſary deſcription of Pain in 
n a 4 + + + Pray 


J)%˙˙öͤͥö˙” 004 3 IEEE 

| AXIOM V. 
| PowER whether ACTIVE or PASSIVE is a ſenſible idea, which we get by ob⸗ 
= frving the changes e in 1 beings about us by nn and mary 


| Locke ED. Ii. Ce. xi. G i, 2. ' ; 8 


DEFINITION XIII. 


Thoſe properties or powers of any ſpirit, whereby i it is TD capable os 
action, enjoyment, or ſuffering, are called FacuLTits. 


| PROPOSITION I. | 
To take a ſurvey of the Principal faculties of the human mind. 


8 1 1 0 


1. We find within ourſelves a power of perceiving, abſtracting, compound- 
ing, comparing, diſcerning, Judging, reaſaning, which all lead us on in the: 


purſuit of truth, i. e. in the right apprehenſion of the nature of things, and are: 
called by the common name of a ah * 


Duncan's Zane ap. wes ant: vol, 6.3 l K.. 94 ib, l, ii. c. i. 9 1. ib. 1 N 
bh , 2; W 
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} 6 A Survey bf the Faculties of the Human Mind. Paz I. 


2, The power of retaining and recollecting our ideas in the abſence of their 
archetypes is what we call Memory. But when ideas ot trains of ideas occur, 
or are called up by Memory in a lively manner, and without regard to the 
order of former actbal impreſſions and perceptions, it is ſaid to be done by the 
power of the Imagination or Fancy. | 1 

Hartley on Man, vol. i. Introd. p. 3. | Balguy's VI. Serm. p. 44—46. 


3. We perceive on many octaſions various commotions in our minds; 
{which alſo produce changes and impreſſions not only on the nerves of the 
brain, but in the exterior parts of the body) which commotions we call 
Paſſions. Pleaſure and pain are the great hinges on which they turn, and the 
more particular modifications of them will be conſidered Prop. 13. 


Dr. Watts deſcribes them thus: They are ſenſible commotions of our whole 
nature, both ſoul and body, which Are oeraſioned by the perception of an 
* object according to ſome ſpecial property that belongs to it.” (Watts on 
the Paſſions, p. 5.) To excite them it muſt appear rare and uncommon, 
good, i. e. agreeable, or evil, i. e. diſagreeable. 


4. A power of forming volitions; which Locke defines to be the act of the 
mind knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over any 
part of the man, by employing it in or with-holding it from any particular 
action: but what that exerting il dominion is, can only be known by conſci- 


ouſneſs. Ax. 4. 1 1 


g. A power of moving ſome parts of the body. Others it has no imme- 
diate power over, the motion of ſome being always involuntary, as that of 
the heart. In other parts it is ſometimes voluntary and ſometimes otherwiſe, as 
in the lungs and inteſtines. e 


Des. Curtes de Paſſ. l. i. F 13. 16. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


We find by experience that theſe faculties are in our own minds, and we per- 
ceive by their effects they are in the minds of others. MO 


COROLLARY I. | 
Man is a being of great abilities and excellencies ; ſo that if it ſhall hereafter 
appear that he was produced by any other intelligent being, it may reaſonably 
be concluded, that he was deſigned for great and important purpoſes. 


COROLLARY 2. | 


While theſe faculties continue in a degree of Tigour, he muſt be capable of 
great and noble — ſo that much of the difference between per- 
| 8 ſons 


e 


WF. ibs 


_ taſte, and to feel; and it ſeems that it is by this power, that thoſe bodies 


ProP, IT. Of the Power of the Mind over the Bady. — 


ſons in other reſpects equal, will depend upon the degree in which this natural 
furniture is eultivated or neglected. 1 


: ScnoLIUM 1. EA 5 
It is not proper to ſpeak of the underſtanding and other faculties of the ſoul 
as if they were diſtinct principles of action: the underſtanding is the ſoul under- 
ſtanding, the will is the /oul willing: and to repreſent them as diſtinct agents 
produces confufion in our ideas. 


Withi Econ. Fed. I. iii. c. vii. $ 4, 5. | Crouzaz's Logic, vol. i. part i. c. viii. 
Locke's El. l. ii. c. xxi. $ 17-20. | F 6. P. 144. x 


SCHOLIUM 2. +; CE 
The power which the mind evidently has of moving the various parts of the- 
body by nerves inſerted in the muſcles is truly wonderful, ſeeing the mind neither 
knows the muſcles to be moved, nor the machinery, by which the motion in it is 
to be produced: ſo that it is as if a muſician ſhould always ſtrike the right note on 
a very complex inſtrument, which he had never ſeen before. That no laws of 
mechaniſm can produce this, is proved by its being voluntary, as well as by other 
conſiderations. 5 | 
Cheyne's Princ. c. ii. & 12. p. 2935. | Matho, vol. i. p. 359, Sc. 


EZ SG HOLM z. 
It is queſtioned whether there be any motion in the human body, which de 
pends upon the mind, and yet is involuntary, 3 | 


SCHOLIUM: 4. 

Berkeley entirely denies the power of ab/izaton, as an evident abſurdity and in- 
conſiſtency, and ſays we have only a power of making one particular idea a re- 
preſentation of all the reſt. But this is all grounded upon an unwary expreſſion 
of Mr. Lacke. The truth is, that we don't poſitively exclude, but only over- 
look a part of the idea from which we abſtract: v. g. when J conceive of 
a line by abſtraction, I do not deny that it is either ſtraight or crooked, but only 
think of the flowing of a point without determining its direction. = 


Locke il. J. Ii. e. 1-49. - Proced. of Underſt. p. 186—188. 
Berkeley's Princ. Inirod. d 6-20. | 


” PROPOSITION I | | 
To ſurvey thoſe phznomena obſervable in BxuTe AniMaLs; which ſeem to Lu cr. 
bear ſome reſemblance to che faculties of the human mind. III. 8 
| | — 
SOLUTION. 


They ſeem to have a power of perception; v. g. to ſee, to hear, to ſmell, to 


| J Wy. + a „which : 
we call animal, are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that are inanimate. | 


Locke's Eff. I. li. c. ix. 11. 
a. They 


* 
|| 
4 $  Phenomena'in Brutes like thoſe in the Human Mind. PART I. = 
{# | 2. They ſeem alſo to have memory; which appears by the marks of their 1 
1 recollecting a train of ideas, when one that has a relation to the reſt is by ſen- TL 
| ſation preſented anew; and eſpecially by birds perfecting themſelves by practice 1 
1 8 in tunes they have imperfectly learnt. 5 
Locke's El,. I. ii. c. x. 10. I ͤProced. ef the Underſt. p. 158-162. 
1} 3. They appear capable of exerting volitions, and of putting them into exe- 
if | cution by correſpondent motions of their bodies. ; 
4 4. They appear to be impreſſed with paſſions, as joy, ſorrow, fear, hope, de- 
| ? ſire, gratitude, anger, Sc. and ſometimes in a very violent degree. 
|} 5. They appear not to have a power of abſtraction, becauſe they do not uſe 
articulate ſounds as the ſigns of their ideas, tho? the organs of ſome are capable 
of pronouncing them. N " * 
Locke's Eff. I. ii. c. xi. $10, 11. | Proced, of the Underſt. p. 188, 189. 
Gr. 5.16. They are incapable of any high degree of reaſoning, ſince that evi- 
dently depends upon abſtract ideas. — Object. Many of their actions ſeem rational. 


Anſ. They are, and in ſo high a degree, that if they were governed by any 

reaſon of their own, they would exceed the ſagacity of the generality of men: 

yet in other inſtances they appear mere 1diots; and in the actions of the ſame 
ſpecies there is ſo little variety, that we cannot imagine this to be the caſe, This 
muſt therefore be granted to be a very ſtrange phzxnomenon, fe 


SpeBat. Ne. 120. vol. ii. p. 139. | Collib. Ing. into the Exiſt. p. 86, 87: 
Sper. dela Nat. vol. i. part ii. p. 70, 71. Ed. 1. p. 100, 101. Ed, 3. | 


COROLLARY 1. 


The Carteſian hypotheſis, that Brutes are mere machines, is very incredible, {2 
fince theſe phaznomena can by no means be accounted for on any mechanical 1 
laws, nor upon any principles, which will not prove it poſſible, that thoſe 5 
which appear to us human creatures may be mere machines, and not only irra- 2 
tional, but inſenſible too. PE | | 3 


Des- Cartes de Method. & 5. p. eh Proced. of Underſt. p. 110174. 
Le Clerc's Phy}. l. iv. c. Xt. & 9—13. | Eff. upon Hunting, p. 52—92. 
Ray's Wiſdom of God, p. 54—57. | Reg. Philo. Conv, vol. iii. p. 83—85. 


. 


It is evident that man is a creature ſuperior to the brutes, though ſome au- 
thors have endeavoured to ſink him to a level with them. Vid. Prop. 1. 


Blount's Anima Mundi, p. 40—46. | Gelli's Circe by Layng, paſſ. 
1 1 1 Orig. adv, Celſum, I. iv. p. 217—222. 


So HO- 


"LIEN 
Ka 
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PROp. III. The dependence of the mind on the body. 


ShOL Lu. | 
That Plants are a ſpecies of animals, and have ſome fort of ſenſation, is 
ſtrongly maintained, though with no appearance of reaſon, by 


Redi de Generat. Inſect . 245—249, | Edwards's Exercit. No. viii. ad fem 
od lag 


DEFINITI 1 XIV. 


That may be called a man's own Bop, which is the animal ſyſtem over 
which his will exerciſes an immediate power, and by the organs of which, ideas 


are tranſmitted to his mind; and that is to be accounted a VITAL part of ir, 
which partakes of its vegetation. 


PROPOSITION iI. 


To enumerate the principal phenomena of the dependence of the human 
mind on the body. 


SOLUTION, 


1. When the nerves of the body are moved, ideas are preſented to our minds 


whether we will or no, according to the different ſenſes to which thoſe nerves 


ſerve, which are put 1nto agitation ; that is, certain ideas: in the mind ſucceed to 
certain motions in the brain. 


Locke's Ef. J. 6 6. i. $ 26. Des-Cartes de Paſſ. F 34. 
Cheyne's Princip. c. iii. & 39. P. 228,229, | Prin. part iv. & 197, P. 216, 


2. Paſſions are often excited by bodily motions; and on the other hand, 


when raiſed, produce changes in the body, ſometimes even contrary to our yo- 
litions ; v. g. in anger and bluſhing. 


Locke's E/. L i it. c. xx. 9817. | Des- Cartes de Pall. $97—106, I13—135. 
3. When the body is indiſpoſed, the mind is often difabled from uſing its 


faculties; v. g. the underſtanding is diſabled by drunkenneſs and leep, motion 
by the palſy, memory by diſeales, Sc. 


4. When the ſenſes are gently and naturally ſhut up, and the command over 


the body intermitted, as in fleep, if we think at all we are ſaid to dream; and 


generally wander through airy tracks of thought, which have no agreement 
with each other, nor are at all corrected by the judgment. Ideas fetched out 


of the memory, ſeem to us to be produced anew; and out of mere ſimple ideas 


laid up in the memory, new imaginary ideas of ſubſtances are formed, and 
ſeem to be produced by external objects. When the ſenſes are obſtructed in 
C 


a vio- 


LEer. 


10 Cauſes of the differences in mens underſtandings. PART I. 


a violent and unnatural manner, as in a ſwoon, if we think at all we may ob- 
ſerve the ſame phenomena, but 1 in a ſtill more languid degree. 


6 Lime. fireet Lell. vol. ii: p. 442, 443. J Lucret. J. iv. ver. 905 1024. 
Des-Cartes Dioptrics, c. vi. 17. Herv. Med. vol. ii. P. 43. note. 
FKobault's Plxſ. l. iv. . xix. | | 


5. In a frenzy, thoorh the ſenſes be not ſhut up, nor the commend of the 
mind over the body ſuſpended, yet the ſame phenomena are found as in 
ſleep, only in a more vivid and pathetic degree, 


Aretæus de Merb, Acut. I. ii. c. iv, v. Pp. 17. Bober. Ed. Vid. Boher. Net. in lec. 


6. Sometimes by very intenſe thinking, we do not attend to Impreſſions 
made on the organs of ſenſation, nor receive ideas from them. This in a very 
high degree may be called a trance or extaſy. 


Plutarcl's Lives, vol. ii. p. 435, 436. 277. Edin. Ed. Hol. i. p. 4755 476. 
Locke's Efj. I. ii. c. ix. & 3, 4. 10. c. ii. Lond Vd. | 

$ 19. Þ. 1—3 I Gualperius in As x. 10. 
Flares Puma. ap. Opera, P. 276, | Col. Gardiner's Memoirs,  30—32, 


COROLLARY. 


Man is a very feeble creature, and we have little reaſon to boaſt of thoſe 
intellectual powers, the exerciſe of which, by the very conſtitution of our 
nature, does not only depend upon an animal ſyſtem, but is neceſtarily ſubject to 
frequent long interruptions, as in the ſtate of ſleep. 


Burnet's Theory, vol. ii. p. 164. | Herv. Contempl. vol. ii. p. 29, 40, 48—go0. 
Camb. ſur P Exiſt. p. 176, 197. | 


SCHOLIVAC I, 


It is queried to what we are to aſcribe the difference to be found 3 in the 


LECT. intellectual capacities of men. 


V. Answ. The principles of phyſiognomy, the decay of the fication in old 


age, the deſtruction or reſtoration of them by corporeal accidents, and many 
of the phenomena mentioned in the propoſition, may convince us, that the 


temperature and conſtitution of the body, has a great influence on the mind. 


It muſt alſo be allowed, that the circumſtances of education and converſation, 
may make a conſiderable difference between perſons in other reſpects equal, 
Yet if we attend to the variety there is in in all the works of nature, we may 
be inclined to think there is a like variety in the internal conſtitution of hu— 
man ſouls: which conjecture is confirmed by obſerving, that no viſible differ- 
ENCE has yet been diſcovered between the brain of the weakeſt and the molt 
agacious 
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PRO. V, Dye. foul ſeated in the brain. 


ſagacious of mankind ; as well as that perſons in the ſame circumſtances, and 
with the fame opportunities, often make very different improvements. 


Des-Cartes de Method. ſub. init. p. I. | Watts's Death and Heaven, p. 97 — 102. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some have Siftinguiftied between the rational and the anima! ſoul, as if they 
were two diſtinct Beings, calling the former the Spirit, the latter the Soul. They 
ſuppoſe the intelle& and will are ſeated in the former, the paſſions and appe- 
tites in the latter; and that the Scul is a principle common to brutes, which 
therefore they ſometimes call by very contemptible names, as the horſe, the 
brute, &c. whereas they think he Spirit is peculiar to man. Vid. Prop. 1. Sch, 1. 


Proced. of the Underſt. J. li. 6. x. p. 367, Pope's Iiad, l. xxiii. ver. 122. vol. vi. 


370-377 p. 61, 62. 

Marc. Anton. I. ii. & 2. J. iii. $ 16. | Maſon on Self Knowledge, 1. i. c. ii. 
J. xii. $ 3. with Dac. Notes. 1 

Des-Cartes de Paſſ. part i. & 47. Hitring. Ob. l. iii. e. iv. pref. 8 2—8. 


DEFINITION XV. 


The Sour is ſaid to be sEAT ED in that part of the body, where ſenſation 
terminates, and voluntary motion begins, 7 


„%%% IY, 


The Soul is ſeated in the Brain. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The nerves, on which ſenſation and motion evidently depend, terminate 
in the brain, or in the medulla ſpinalis, which is define from thence, and whole 
= fibres are probably all continued to it. 

T 2. If a ſtrait ligature be made on any nerve, or it be cut aſunder, ſenſa- 
EE tion continues in that part neareſt the brain, and ceaſes in that which is more 
remote. 


head be cut off, or the brains taken out, or the cerebellum wounded. 


4. All known diſtempers that immediately take away ſenſation, are ſeated 
in the head. 


Grad. 1—4. Def. 14.15. The foul is ſeated in the brain, . 


Keil's Anat. c. vii. & 1: | Watts's E . iii. p. 78—80. 
More's Immort. of the Soul, J. ii. c. vii. $10, | 


© 2 C-0-R 0 Ls 


3. In men, and in moſt other animals, death immediately enſues, if the 
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* opinions of the ſeat of the foul. Parr l. 


COROLLARY. 


The ancients were miſtaken in placing it in the heart; and Van Helmont in 
the mouth of the ſtomach. It may be obſerved by the way, that Philo, who 
with many ancients ſuppoſed the ſenſitive ſoul to be ſubdivided into the 
jraſcible and concupiſcible, placed the former in the heart, the latter in the 
belly, while he thought the rational was ſeated in the head, 


Vitringa ubi ſupra, 9 4. ſub fin. | Des-Cartes de Paſſ. $ 38. 
More, [oid. nc. n. 9 5—10. 


SCHOLIVM 1. 


It muſt ſtill be a matter of controverſy, in what part of the brain the ſoul is 
ſeated. There is no reaſon to think, as ſome have imagined, that it is in the 
meninges; but whether it be in the pineal gland, as Des-Cartes ſuppoſes ; or as 
Dr. More thinks, among the animal ſpirits in the fourth ventricle, or in the corpora 
ſtriata, as has been lately maintained in France, or in ſome part different rom 
ay of theſe, we cannot certainly ſay, : 


Des. Cartes de Paſſ. & 32. | More, ibid. I. ii. c. vii. $ 12—18. c. viii. per tot. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The conſtitution of ſome animals, may perhaps be different from that of 
men in this reſpect. It is certain the phænomena mentioned gr. 3. are not 
always to be found in them; for waſps will live a long time after their heads 
are cut off; eels are ſooneſt killed by ſtriking them on the tail; and vipers 
will live ſome hours after their heads are Cut off, and their bowels taken out. 


More, ibid. l. ili. c. xv. & 1, 2. 1 Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 4. NV. 400. 
DEFINITION XVI. 


Any idea or propoſition is ſaid to be INNATE, when it is not acquired by 
the.uſe of the faculties, but ſo implanted in the mind from its original, as to 
be common to the whole ſpecies, independent upon any eee in. which 


individuals may be placed. 
PROPOSITION V. 
There are no innate ideas in the human mind. 


\ BKA-0-.-S..84T7TT0N, 


1. Then © can no /imple idea be aſſigned, but may be traced up to ſenſation 
or reſteclion, or both : v. g. to one ſenſe alone; as ſecing green, hearing the 


{ou 
fouls tn Ai ate 5 > res; 


* 


PRO P. V. No innate ideas in the mind. 


ſound of an organ, ſmelling a roſe, taſting a peach, feeling ſolidity, &c. of 
more; as extenſion, motion, reſt: to re#ezzton only, as perception, volition, du- 


ration: or ſenſation and refieftion both, as exiſtence and various kinds of plea- | 


ſure and pain. Ax. 1. 
Locke, I. ii. c. iii. v—vil. Thid. c. i. § 2, 7—9, 


We ſee that ſimple ideas are acquired gradually, and the furniture of 
. perſons differs according to their various circumſtances in life. 


Locke, l. ii. c. i. S 2, 5, 7, 20—23. 


3. When the organs of ſenſation are deſtroyed, ſimple ideas proper to them 


are no more acquired; and thoſe, who from their birth want proper organs, 
want correſpondent ideas, even though they be ever ſo important to the com- 
fort and u l of life. 


Locke, I. i. c. iv. $20, Did. J. ii. c. iii. § 1. 


Grad. 1—3. 4. It is needleſs and unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that any /mple ideas 
are innate. 

g. Compound ideas are made up of ſimple ones, nor can we by any operation 
of the mind produce any idea how chimerical ſoever, the materials of which 
we are not already poſſeſſed of. 


Locke, I. ii. e. ii. 8 2. Bid. c. xii. 5 8. 


Grad. * #: 16. It is needleſs and unreaſonable to ſuppoſe any of our ideas 
innate. Q, E. D. 


Praced. of Underſt. p. 382 — 384. | More's Philoſ. Works, I. i. c. 5, 6. 


SCHOLIUM. "A 


Dr. Watts ſuppoſes there are three ſources of our ideas, viz: Senſation, Refletlion, 


and Abſtraction, but ſince he grants the materials of the Jaſt are derived from 
the two former, this cannot be reckoned a third primary ſource, any more than: 
compounding, 
” Watts's Phil. Ef. iii. 16. P. 93—97. 


SCHOLI1UM 2. 


Brown, in his Procedure of the Underſtanding, maintains that we have all our 
ideas originally from Senſation : but his proof depends entirely upon his defi- 
nition of the word Idea, which he takes for a picture or repreſentation of ſome. 


ſenſible object laid up in the imagination; which is different from our defi- 
tion of it. Vid. Def. 1. 


Proced. of Underſt. p. 55, 6 366. 


S C Ho- 
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No innate propofitions in the mand : PART I. 


DSCHOLIUM 2. 


Moſt of thoſe ideas which ariſe from reflection, come into the mind later 
than thoſe which ariſe from ſenſation, | | 


Locke's Ef. 1. ii. c. i. f 8. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 
Many errors in our ideas of ſenſation are rectified by reflection. 


Locke's Eff. I. ii. c. ix. 8, 9. | Locke's Fam. Lett. p. 134—138. 
Smith's Optics, vol. ii. Append. p. 27, 28. 


PROPOSITION VI. 


"See. - There are no innate propoſitions in the human mind. 
VII. 
8 K 


1. All propoſitions conſiſt of ideas: therefore innate propoſitions would 
imply innate ideas, contrary to Prop. 5. Hs 


Locke's Eff. I. i. c. iv. F 19. 


2. If any propoſitions could be ſuppoſed innate, it muſt be thoſe that are 
intuitively diſcerned ; but theſe, though aſſented to as ſoon as propoſed, are 
not known before ſuch propoſal, even by thoſe whoſe minds are leaſt corrupted 
by education and cuſtom : which ſhews (by the way) that they cannot be the 
principles of all our knowledge, not being themſelves firſt known. 


Locke's Eff. I. i. c. ii. & 4, 16, 21—27. 


3. All propoſitions relating to identity and divenſity of ideas may be intui- 

tively diſcerned, and conſequently muſt be innate, if intuitive diſcerning were 

the mark of an innate propoſition. But this would imply, that all our ideas 
were innate, which is evidently abſurd. 


Locke's Eff. I. i. c. iv. & 4, 5. Did. l. iv. c. vii. 5 4. 


4. Propoſitions ſuppoſed innate cannot be diſtinguiſned from others, ſo that 
a complete catalogue of them ſnould be made: yet this might reaſonably be 
expected if any were ſo, and would be neceſſary to render them uſeful. 


Locke's EI. I i. c. iii. & 14. Did. c. iv. $ 21. 


5. Several of thoſe propoſitions, Which are of greateſt importance in mora- 
lity, and ſeem moſt evident, and are therefore molt likely to be innate, are un- 
known to ſome, and expreſsly contradicted by others, and all need proof. a 

_ Locke's_ 


=% 


3 
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PRO Pp. VII. het there are ſome practical principles. | 5 


Locke's EJ. I. i. c. iv. $ 413. | Watrs Eff. iv. & 1. 
Sale's Pref. to the Koran, p. 131, 132. | Baxt, Works, vol. ii. p. 38 i. 


Gr. 15.6. Valet propefitio. 
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SCHOLIUM TI. 


It may be granted, that there are certain circumſtances, in which it is im- 
| poſſible for the mind to avoid receiving certain ideas, and aſſenting to certain 
propoſitions, and even taking them for granted in all its reaſonings: and this 
is the neceſſary confequence of its conſtitution. It may alſo be granted, that 
there is ſomething in natural temper diſpoſing to gratitude, compaſſion, &c. 
as effectually as if propoſitions recommending them were inſcribed upon the 
ſoul. But this is by no means inconſiſtent with what has been ſaid above: and 
in this ſenſe Mr. Locke owns innate practical principles, as the defire of happineſs. 


Lacke's Eff. l. i. c. ili. 5 3. | Watts's Eff. iv. $ 2—4. P. 100—102, 104—107. 


SERHOLIUM- 2. 


The dream of innate ideas, ſeems to have ariſen on the one hand, from the 
deſire of teachers to impoſe their own ſentiments upon their diſciples, as ſacred 
truths ſtampt on their minds by the Author of nature; and on the other, 

from the eaſe with which ſuch principles have been early received, and the al- 


ſurance with which they have been aſſented to, ſo that people cannot remember 
that they have ever doubted of them, 


Locke's E. l. i. c. mi. $ 21-26. Jbid, c. iv. & 24. 


PROPOSITION VII. 


The ſame external . in objects, may excite different ideas in different 
perſons. | LECT. 


VIII. 
DEMON: FR AE TO: Ne: — — 
b. 1 the organs of ſenſation be at all different, the ideas of the fame object 
mult be proportionably fo, while the fame laws of nature prevail. 

2. It is probable, there may be ſome degree of difference in the organs of 
different perſons z v. g. in the diſtance of the retina and chryſtalline humour of 
the eye; in the degree of extenſion in the mpanum of the ear, in the acri- 
mony cf the /aliva, Kc. And the variety which is obſervable in the faces, the 
voices, and the bones of men, and almoſt through the whole face of nature, 
would lead us to ſuſpect that the ſame variety might take place here. 


3. Thoſe things which are very Plenſing to one, are extremely diſagreeable 


to another. 


4. Thoſe 


- 
af 
\ . 


The phenomena of the memory, Parr I. 


4. Thoſe things which are at one time very agreeable, are at another very diſ- 
agreeable to the ſame perſon, when the organs of his body are indiſpoſed, or when 


other diſagreeable ideas are aſſociated with thoſe that had once * grateful. 


Gr. 1, 2, and 3, 45. Valet propoſitio. 
SCHOLIUM. 
Tho” the cauſes mentioned above may probably produce ideas which differ 
in degree in the minds of different perſons, there is no apparent reaſon to ſup- 


pole they differ in their ind; v. g. that what appears green to one, ſhould con- 
ſtantly appear red to another, and vice ver ſa. 


Malebranc he's Reſearch. J. i. c. xiii. $ | Robault's Phy/. part i. c. xxvii. 5 6. vol. i. 
Gs 6. P. 197. 
PROPOSITION VIII. 


To ſurvey the phænomena of the human memory with the ſolutions that 
have been given of ſome of them. See Prop. 1. gr. 2. | 


SOLUTION. 


1. A vaſt ſtock of ideas are treaſured up in the memory, which it eaſily pro- 
duces on various occaſions. 

The Carte/ians ſay, that objects coming in by ſenſation and TI got by reflecti- 
on, make traces in the brain. But how exquiſitely fine mult theſe be, when in ſo 
ſmall a compaſs the names and images of ſo many objects, as well as ſo many propo- 
ſitions and arguments are inſcribed. Who can ſufficiently admire it, not only in 


ſuch extraordinary caſes as are mentioned by Derham, &c. but in thoſe caſes which 


are moſt common: ? 


 Derham's Phyſ. Theol. I. v. c. i. p. 262. | Rollin Maniere, c. vol. i. p. 275—277. 
Des- Cartes de Paſſ. $ 8 Auguſt. Confeſ. l. x. c. 7. 
Ciceros Tuſc. Diſp. l. i. & 24, 25: Senec. Controv. l. 1. ſub init. 
Watts's Ef. iii. & 13, 14. 1 


2. We can diſtinguiſh ideas brought out of the memory from thoſe that 
come in by ſenſation or. reflection; perhaps by the livelineſs of the impreſſion, 
or by the train of relations. 


Locke's E. l. v. c. vi. § 5, 6. I Des. Cartes de Paſſ. & 26. 


. Ideas of which we have but a general and imperfect nee may 
often be recovered 1 recollection. 


Watls's Ef. „ aliS 45 | | Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. x. 7. 


4. Memory in a great meaſure depends upon the body, and is often much 
injured by a diſea'e, and afterwards recovered with recovering ſtrength, which 
on the Carigſian hypothelis is accounted for, by ſuppoling that thoſe parts of 
the brain, on which theſe characters are written, are by ſuch diſorders relaxed, 


in 


— — — —— or prey — 


Pnor. VIII. 1— acoount of 1 memory. bc 


in the ſame manner as the nerues in the ON of the body are liable to be 
weakened'or dnfabled: | * 

5. The memory differs at different ages. Children Gagne forget, as they 
ſoon learn: old people learn with difficulty, and remember beſt what they 
learnt when young. That is, ſay the Carteſians, becauſe the brain growing by 
degrees more dry retains old characters, but does not eaſily admit new. 


6. Dreams generally make little impreſſion on the memory: becauſe, ſay 
ſome, the ani ſpirits 2 are then but gently moved. 


mouss E. No. v. $ 2, 


7. An idea attended. with great pleaſure or pain makes a deep impreſſion on 


the memory, i. e. a deep trace on the brain, the ſpirits. being then. eee 
impelled. 


Lottes E. l. ii. c. x. § 3. 


8. The power of recolle&ting differs extremely at different times: 04 K u 
generally ſtrongeſt, when we are molt briſk and lively. 
9. We remember that beſt in the morning, which we learnt juſt before we 
went to ſleep: becauſe, ſay the Carigfhnns, the traces: made then are not apt to 
be effaced by the motions of the ſpirits, as they would, if new objects of ſen- 
ſation had preſented themſelves and during this interval, they have (as it were) 
time to ſtiffen. 

10. Senſible ideas: gradually n. in the memory, if they be nat refreſhed 


by new ſenſations; the traces perhaps e out: yet they may. laſt many 
d ee 


ot N 


Locke s Ef L. ite c. x: $ 4 5. 


11. When a train of ideas is very familiar to the mind, they often follow 
one another in the memory without any laborious recollection, and fo as to 


ariſe almoſt inſtantaneouſly and mechanically; as in writing, linging, Sc. the 
traces between them being worn like beaten roads. 


Locke EI. I. ii. c. xxxiii. & 6. 


3 


12. The memory is a faculty which is almoſt inceſſantly exerciſed while 
thought continues; (tho' the inſtances of laborious recollection. are compara- 


vively few:) nor do we ever find the human mind entirely ſtript of it, tho' it 
be often impaired. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The probability of the Carteſian hypotheſis will appear from conſidering, 


Lor. 
1. How well it agrees with the various phænomena mentioned above. IX. 
2. The analogy upon this hypotheſis between ſenſation and memory, the 
one ariſing from impreffions made on the 285 the other depending on traces 
continued here, 4 
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Probability of the Carteſian hypotheſis. PART I. 

3. The inſtances in which memory has been almoſt wholly loſt at once by a 
ſudden violent blow upon the head; inſomuch that a great ſcholar has entire- 
ly loſt the knowledge of letters by it, and has been forced with infinite labour 
to begin again from the elements of them: and in other inſtances the recol- 


lection has been gradual, and the events of childhood and youth have been re- 


covered firſt. 
COROLLARY. 


The memory is a uſeful faculty, which deſerves to be carefully cultivated 
by attention and exerciſe, frequent reviews and converſation, 
Free-Thinker, No. 72. Watts's Improv, of the Mind, part 


Rollin's Man. Sc. vol. i. p. 2y79—279. i. c. xvii. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


The artificial methods which ſome have propoſed muſt be allowed to be very 
ingenious; but perhaps are rather calculated to improve a memory already 
good, than to help a bad one. 


Rollins Maniere, &c. vol. i. p. 279, | Grey's Memoria Technica. 
280. Fr Bruen's Life, p. 56— 58. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The excellency of the memory conſiſts partly in its ſtrength of retention, 
and partly in its quickneſs of recollection. 


Locke's EV. I. il. c. x. & 8. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


If the Cartęſian hypotheſis ſhould be admitted, memory will ſtill continue a 
great myſtery: for it muſt be acknowledged impoſſible thoroughly to explain 
how either that or ſenſation ſhould be affected by any impreſſion on the brain, or 
what connection there can be between ſuch impreſſions and thought in any of 
its modes. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Mr. Locke accounts for the aſſociation of ideas, which is the cauſe of anti- 
pathies and many errors, with other ſtrange phenomena, by memory; ſuppoſ- 
ing ſuch traces are worn on the brain as unite ideas, ſo that when the mind 
turns to one it ſhould almoſt neceſſarily fall on the other to. See Solution, gr. 11, 


Jocke's Ef. l. ii. c. xxxiii. $ 7—18. | Hartley on Man, Prop. X, XI. vol. i. p. 65—72. 


0 


S HOLIUM 5. 


If the Carteſſan hypotheſis be admitted, it muſt be owned that nothing gives a 
greater idea of the minuteneſs of the parts into which matter may actually be di- 


vided, 


PRor. IN. The ſucceſſion of our adeas limited. 


vided, than the ſmallneſs of thoſe traces, by which ſo many dictionaries, hiſtories, 
poems, Sc. are tranſcribed, and ſo many pictures exactly drawn in miniature, 


SOL Tu. 6. 


It is probable the weakneſs of memory in infants may be one chief cauſe 


of their being ſo long before they come to the uſe of ſpeech, as well as the want 
of dexterity in uſing the Organs of it. 


AXIOM v1. 


We get our ideas of Sucokss ion, by obſerving the train of ideas paſſiog 
through our minds one after another. 


Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xiv. & 4. 


PROPOSITION IX. 


The ſwiftneſs and llowneſs of the ſucceſſion of ideas in the ume mind have 
certain limits. : 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Some motions are ſo ſwift, and others ſo flow, that the cannot be ſeen. 

2. Motion is always ſucceſſive. 

3. Could our ideas ſucceed each other as faſt as the bodies move in one caſe, 
and as ſlow as they move in the other, the motion would become viſible. 

1, 3.4. The ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs of ideas coming in by ſight have their limits. 

5. There is equal reaſon to believe it with regard to other ideas; as ſome of 
the like phenomena may be obſerved concerning. ſome ideas that come in by 
hearing. 

6. We are not able to retain one idea long in the mind without any variation; 
nor can we call up any given number of ideas, in any given time; v. g. we 
cannot think over ten verſes between one vibration of the pendulum, and another. 


Gr. 4 and 5, and 6.|7. Valet propeſi tio. 
Locke's Eff. I. ii. c. xiv. 9 6— 14. 


SCHOLIU u. 


It is evident there are various degrees of velocity in the ideas of different 
perſons, and of the ſame perſon at different times; partly according to the tem- 
per in which he 1s, and partly according to the degree i in which he exerciſes his 
volitions: and where the velocity is the 3 it will ſeem greater in propor- 
tion as the kinds of ideas ate more various. ' 


: Watts's Ef. Ne, X11, $ 2. 


ASQ M VII. 
DvuzaTion is a ſimple idea, which we get by reflecting on the ſucceſſion of 


our ideas. 
Locle BY. ib, 5 —3. 
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Hh mort ft aut vo e rod Tr en „ L, 
When we are inſenſible of the ſucceſſion of our ideas we are alſo inſenſible of 
Locke's EF. 1h, $ 42 &+ 


DEFINITION XVI. 
Tiun is a part of duration meaſured by ſome ſuppoſed equal ſucceſſion, a 


eertain number of which makes a Period or Epocba. 


nn, n an's. Morde vol. i. p. $82, 
Auguſt. Confeſſ. I. ii. c. xiv. apud Fack- | rn nn; 


SCHOLIUM 1, 
The revolutions of the heavenly bodies ſerve for a convenient meaſure of 
time, ſeeing they are long, various, publickly viſible, and nearly equable. Yet 


any phænomena returning periodically and regularly, (v. g. the freezing of wa- 


+ 


particular perſon anſwer the ſame end. th 
Locke ib. YH 19, 20. 


ScHOL IUuM 2. 


ter, the blowing of flowers, a fit of the ague, Sc.) might with regard to any 


Nevertheleſs, in the -abſence of ſuch aſſiſtance, the train of ideas paſſing 
through a man's mind may be to himſelf the meaſure of time: though neither 


this nor any other meaſure can be demonſtrated entirely equable. 
TLocke's EI. ib. 821. : 
ScHnOLIUM 3. 55 
When the duration of any being is ſaid to be either long or Thort, it is only 
as compared with that of other beings. | 
Free Thinker, vol, iii. N. 114. [ Le Clerc's Logic, part i. c. iv. 6, 


CoRotLLAaRY I. 


The fame part of duration may appear of different lengths to different per- 


ſons, and to the ſame perſons at different times. See Prop. 7. Scbol. 
Spectator, vol. 5 ii. No. 94. 


"COROLLARY 2. 


Hence we may learn the reaſon Why years (cæteris paribus) appear longer to 
us While very young, than us we grow ap to riper age; beeauſe the objects be- 
ing newer, ſtrike the mind more forcibly, and ſo the ſucceſſion is more ob- 
ſerved chan when they grow more familiar to the mind. 


— 


The like may be ob- 
ſerved 


RP, X. Primary and ſecondury qualities defined. 21 
ſerved of the day we ſpend in a ſtrange place, or a road we are not uſed to 
travel. Yet if by frequent repetition a thing is grown tedious to us, it appears 
of a longer duration; becauſe we mingle many other ideas with it, and there- 

fore on the whole there is a greater ſucceſſion. 


CoROLLARY 3, 


If an almighty power be ſuppoſed, it may make that part of duration, which 
appears but a moment to one, appear a thouſand years to another, or a much 
greater period, and vice verſa; which is indeed an amazing thought. 


A 


CoROLLARV 4. 


Time is not (as it has often been ſaid to be) the meaſure of motion, but motion 
is one, tho? not the only meaſure of time: for if there were no material world, | ö 
and ſo no motion, there might ſtill be time, if there were any intellectual beings | 
whoſe ideas ſucceed each other. See Schol. 1. TE 


Locke's Ef. ib. & 22, 23. | Jackſon's Works, vol. i. I. v. c. xiii. & 2. P. 881, 882. | | 


DEFINITION XVIII. | | 


Thoſe PronzrT1ES or QUALITIES of bodies, are called PRIMA V, which Lz e 
are in them, whether we perceive them or not: (v. g. bulk, number, figure, XI. 
ſituation of their ſolid parts, motion, reſt, Sc.) But thoſe ideas, which by means 
of theſe primary qualities are excited in our minds, as colours, ſounds, ſmells, 


taſtes, Sc. (being vulgarly but falſely ſuppoſed to be in bodies) are called 
SECONDARY QUALITIES, | 


Locke's Ef. I. il. c. viii. & 8—22, | Mattes Ef. No. iii. p. 8 1—8 6. 


| SCHOLIUM. 

Mr. Locke further divides ſecondary qualities into thoſe that are immediately 
perceivable, i. e. by the ideas which the bodies themſelves produce in us; and 
thoſe that are mediately perceivable, i. e. by the changes which we ſee them 
produce in other bodies. e 

. Locke's Ef. ib. $ 23—26. 


PROPOSITION X. 
To enumerate feveral inſtances and cauſes of the imperfection of human 
knowledge. 
$0LUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. We are ignorant of many things for want of ideas; perhaps wanting proper 
organs for ſuch kind of ideas, and certainly wanting ſuch an intenſeneſs of thoſe 
organs which we have, as would be neceſſary to diſcover many things which are 

| now 
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The imperfection f human knowledge. ParT I. 
now concealed from us by their diſtance or minuteneſs. This occaſions great 
imperfections in our knowledge both of body and ſpirit, 


Locke's E. l. iv. c. iii. $ 23—25. 


2. We are not able to diſcern the connection between many of thoſe ideas 
which we have, particularly that between the primary and ſecondary qualities 
of bodies, which is a great impediment to phy ſical inquiries. 


Loches Ef. l. iv. c. iii. $ 917. ib. c. vi. $11—16. | Watts SE. Ne. ili. 5 9. 


3. Few important propoſitions are intuitively known; and all demonſtrative 


knowledge depends upon the memory, which being fallible brings ſome degree 
of uncertainty on what we learn by it. | 


Locke's Ef. l. iv. c. ii. $ 4—7. ib. c. iii. 3. c. x.4 9-11. 
4. We are often obliged to judge by analogy, the particulars of which are 


generally very imperfect and come vaſtly ſhort of a complete induction. 
Locke's Ef. l. iv. c. Xii. & 9. c. xvi. H 12. 


5. The various avocations of life, an indolent temper, and wrong methods 
of purſuing knowledge, hinder our attaining what might otherwiſe come within 
our reach. 88 


Locke's Ef. 1. iv. c. iii, $ 30. 


COROLLARY, 


Since our knowledge is ſo limited, it muſt be of great uſe and importance 
to know the limits of it. = 


Locke's Eff. l. i. c. i. 4—6. Butler's Serm. Ne. xv. 
Maſon on Self Knowledge, p. 62. ! 


SCHOLIUM I. . 
Nevertheleſs, we are not deſtitute of capacities and opportunities for com- 


ing to the knowledge of thoſe things on which our happineſs moſt evidently de- 


pends. 
Locke's E.. I. i. c. i. § 5. ib. l. iv. c. xi. Fonval's Lett. in Nat. Diſplayed, vol. 
§ 8. 1. Pp. 277—290. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


The queſtion, whether there be any material world or not, will come in with 
greater advantage hereafter : yet were the negative to be granted, (which Biſhop 
Herkley maintains, the ſame difficulties with thoſe above-mentioned would occur, 
with a little alteration of phraſe. 7 

N | PR O- 


65 


ProP, XI. | Of Perſonal Identity. 


PROPOSITION XI. 


To inquire wherein PERSOWAL IDENTITY conſiſts. 


SOLUTION. 


1. Mr. Locke ſuppoſes it conſiſts in a continued conſciouſneſs of the ſame actions: 


and from thence infers, that, if the conſciouſneſs of one ſpirit were to be transferred 
to another, they would both make but one perſon ; and that, if any ſpirit ſhould 


loſe all conſciouſneſs of it's former actions, it would from that time become a dif- 


ferent perſon, To confirm this, he pleads that, when it is evidently apparent 
that conſciouſneſs is loſt, i. e. in caſe of phrenzy, when a man is belides himſelf, 


the ſober man is not puniſhed for the actions of the mad-man, nor the mad- man 


for the actions of the ſober man. But I think this may be accounted for ano- 
ther way, without ſuppoling that the law looks upon them as different perſons, 


Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xxvii. $ 927. 


2. To this Dr. Watts very juſtly objects, that fancied memory might make 
two men born in the moſt diſtant places and times the ſame perſon, or real for- 
getfulneſs might make the ſame man different perſons : v. g. Lee the tragedian 
when diſtracted might be ſucceſſively Alexander, Socrates, Tully, Virgil, Lu- 
lber, Queen Elizabeth; and therefore Zee when diſtracted might juſtly be re- 
warded or puniſhed for all the different actions which he aſcribes to himſelf : and 


finally, ſeveral men might become the ſame perſons. This he thinks is contrary | 


to the common forms of ſpeech and to true philoſophy. 
Watts's Ef. Ne. xii. Q 7. Pp. 294—308, 


3. He therefore concludes, that the ſame per ſon, in an incomplete ſenſe, is the 
ſame intelligent ſubſtance or conſcious mind, but in a more complete ſenſe, is he ſame 
ſoul united to the ſame body; or in other words, that, while a ſpirit is united to a 
body, the ſame continued animal life, in union with the ſame ſpirit, generally 
attended with the ſame conſciouſneſs, goes to conſtitute the ſame perſon. If the que- 
ſtion be ſtarted relating to a ſuppoſed reſurrection, it is anſwered, that if the reſurrec- 
tion precedes the diſſolution of the body, it does not alter the common forms of 
ſpeaking; but if the body be diſſolved, we may refer it to an after inquiry how 
far and in what caſes it may be ſaid to be the ſame. Mr. Locke alſo acknow- 
ledges this io be moſt probable: ſo that the chief queſtion between them is only 


about the application of the word perſon in a caſe that is never like to happen, 


i e. of transferred conſciouſneſs. Yet for this very reaſon I think Dr. Z/aits's no- 
tion is to be preferred. And to conclude, if God ſhould utterly deſtroy the 
ſoul and body of any man whom we know, and afterwards create a new ſpirit 
united to a new body and in form reſembling the other, and give to it the exact 


conſciouſneſs of the man whoſe body and ſoul was deſtroyed, and ſhould reveal 
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Whether men think always. Part l. 


to us what he had done, we could not converſe with this new produced man 
as the ſame man we formerly knew, or approve that, as. an equitable conduct, 
by which he ſhould be rewarded or puniſhed for the actions of the annihilated 


man. This abundantly ſhews the impropriety of Mr. Locke's manner of ſtating 


the queſtion, and how much Dr. J/atts's is to be preferred to it. 


Watts's Ef. ib. p. 301306, go8— | Le Clerc's Ontology, e. li. $ 7. 


313. Butler's Analogy, Diſſ.. i. Pp. 439—450. 
Locke's Eff. ib. & 25. 8 W 


 SCHOLIUM I. 


Mr. Locke ſeems to have been led into this miſtake, by conſidering what we 
commonly call our/efves, rather than what we call ihe /ame perſon when ſpeak- 
ing of another (Hide Locke ubi ſupra, & 16.) Yet it is plain we do not make 
conſciouſneſs the only rule even here, ſince no one is conſcious of his havin 
been born, nor of many other events and actions of his life, which neverthe- 
leſs upon the evidence of reaſon and teſtimony, without conſciouſneſs, he would 
not at all ſcruple to apply to himſelf, _ | 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


If we have two ideas of body in all reſpects the ſame, for inſtance, of a book, 


or watch, we judge that they have the ſame archetype, if each of the ideas have 


the ſame relation to certain times and places; for we know that two bodies 


cannot be at the ſame time in the ſame place. As for the queſtion, whether two 
foirits may or not, it depends upon the doctrine of the immateriality; and it is 


proper to defer the examination of it, till we have proved that there is ſome im- 
material ſpirit. | 


- 


PROPOSITION xu. 
To inquire whether men think always without intermiſſion, 


ComPeaRisSoN of ARGUMENTS. 
Scr. I. For the AFFIRMATIVE. 


If there be a time when the ſoul does not think, the exiſtence of it as a ſpirit 


is deſtroyed : and we can imagine nothing to remain, unleſs it be ſomething 

merely material. Now there is no apparent reaſon to think the ſoul thus exiſts 

by intervals; and therefore we muft conclude it always thinks. 3 
To this it is replicd, that ſuch a definition of the foul, as implies continual 


actual thought, is begging the queſtion in diſpute. When a#ual thought is 


ſutpended, there may remain ſome ſecret power of thinking reſulting from the 
conitituzion of the lou], which will exert itſelf when the obſtruction is re- 
moved. As a bow when bent, has a diſpoſition to ſtraighten itſelf again, or a clock 
to ſtrike, though the hammer be held back. 


2 | To 
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Prop, XII. Arguments for the affirmative and negative. 


To this it is an we can have no idea of this power. If the power of 
thinking be not the very ſubſtance of the ſoul, there muſt be ſome unknown 


ſubſtance in which the power inheres: nor can we imagine how it awakes it- 
ſelf again to actual thought. 


It is farther objected, that the various degrees of intenſeneſs of thought, which 


we all perceive, ſeem to prove that thought is not the eſſence of the ſoul ; for 
then! it muſt be uniform and conſtant. (Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xix.)) 

But it may be replied, that the leaſt degree of thought is thought, as the fineſt 
particle of matter is matter. On the whole it muſt be granted, that, if it be 
hereafter proved without this. propoſition, that the human foul is immaterial, 
there will be ſome conſiderable weight in the . if the contrary be 
proved, there will be very little. 


OR e p. 116—118. | Lock?s EF. 1. Il. c. i. $ no 


SECT. 1 For the Nen 


Arg. 1. If we think in our ſleep, we think in vain; and it is not to be thought 
we are ſo conſtituted as that this ſhould be neceſſary, 

Anſwer. If all our forgotten thoughts are in vain, many of our waking 
thoughts are ſo ; for how few can we perfectly recollect. We may as well ar- 
gue againſt our exiſting at all without thought, as a uſeleſs thing. Beſides, there 


is perhaps in ſleep, ſome continued ſenſe of pleaſure, which the wiſe Author of 


nature might connect with ſo neceſſary a ſupport of life as ſleep is. To which 


we may further add, that the nen ted thought of every rational ſpirit, whe- 
ther remembered or forgotten, may ma 


and uſeful, though the advantage of it in ſome particular inſtances may not ap- 


pear. As we may ſuppoſe with reſpect to thoſe minerals or metals | in the bow- 
els of the earth, which are never in fact diſcovered, 


Locke, ib. S 15. : | Watts's Eff. ib. & 3. p. 127, 128. 


Arg. 2. Infants, who have but few ideas, ſleep much; probably before, 
and to be ſure after their birth: but is it tobe imagined they are all that while 
neceſſarily employed in thinking? 

Anſ. *Tis allowed they have few, or no ideas by reflection: (for the thought 
of a learned Scotch Anatomiſt, who pretends they are then forming the heart 
and lungs for their reſpective offices, ſeems too extravagant to be particularly ex- 
amined.) But ideas of ſenſation they have early; perhaps ſome ſtrong ſenſations 


of the mother communicated to them before the birth: but when the ſoul is 
firſt united we know not. 


Locke's E. ib. & 17. 21, 22. | Watts's 2 ib. P. — 


erg. 3. As we fall aſleep we ſeem gradually to approach to a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility; it is $ IRIS probable that at length we arrive at it. 


Anh. 


e a part of a ſcheme, in the general right 


25 


26 Arguments againſt the foul's thinking always, PART I. 


Anſ. If by inſenſibility be meant incogitation, the phænomenon 1s denied : 
the ſame kind of argument may prove, that matter might be annihilated by 
continual diviſion, | N 


Locke's Ef. . 11. c. xix. { 3. 4. 


Arg. 4. We do not remember that we think in many of our ſleeping hours, 
therefore how can we know that we do? | 

Anſ. Dreams may be entirely, or but imperfectly, or not at all remembered, 
according to the various degrees in which the nerves are impreſſed by the motion 
given to the animal fpirits tn ſteep. Beſides, daily experience ſhews us, that occur- 
rencesof the day bring to mind dreams, which in the morning we had forgotten: and 
we have often a general remembrance that we have dreamed, tho“ we know not of 
what: to which it may be added, that people ſometimes in their fleep diſcover 
marks of great emotion, when, if aſked in the morning what it was that diſ- 
quieted them, they do not perhaps know; ſo that though it would be very ridi- 
culous to argue from univerſal experience that we always think in our ſleeping 
hours, this will not be an unanſwerable objection againſt any other argument; 
nor can it poſſibly prove that we ever ceaſe from thinking, any more than breath- ; 
ing, which we alſo forget; or than forgetting the circumſtances of our birth will . 


prove we were never born. ”— Y 
Locke's E.. J. ii. c. i. $13, 14, 18. | Watts's Ef. ib. $2. p. 120—125. 2 
Arg. 5. It might be expected that thoſe operations of the ſoul ſhould be moſt 1 1 
rational, in which it is moſt abſtracted from the body; whereas, by what we 1 
remember of our dreams, we perceive the contrary. _—_ 
Anſ. It may be a law of the creation, that, during our union with the body, —_— 

a certain diſpoſition of the nerves generally wanting in ſleep, ſhould be neceſſary | of 
to rational and connected thought; and that ſuch a wild. play of the animal 9 
ſpirits as ariſes from the obſtruction of the nerves ſhould cauſe roving imagina- _ 
tions, which therefore by the way it is no diſhonour or detriment to forget. 1 


Locke's Eſſ. ib. & 16. | Watts's E f ib. & 3. P. 126, 127. 
Arg. 6. If a man thinks without knowing it, the ſleeping and waking man 


arc two different perſons. 
Anſ. If by knowing it, be meant remembering it, (which it mult mean if it be 
at all to the purpoſe) they cannot be different perſons, according to Mr. Locke's 
principles of identity, unleſs every inſtance of forgetfulneſs makes a man a new 
and different perſon : and then how many thouſands and millions is every man. 
This objection would ſuppoſe two diſt inct incommunicable conſciouſneſſes acting 


in the ſame body by intervals, as in ſleeping and waking; which none ever ; ; 
maintained, as | E 
1 acke's Eff. ib. F 12. c. xxvii. $23. | Wattss Eff. ib. p. 125, 126. F 
Arg. J. If the foul always thinks, there mult be fome innate ideas, contrary F 
t Prop. g. 2 | | 3 
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PRoOp. XIII. Dr. Watts's 0 of the paſſions. 


Anſ. There muſt be ſome one idea at leaſt or perception ; but that it is this 


rather than that, does not arife from the original conſtitution of the ſoul, but 


from the circumſtances in which the body to which it is united is placed: {thus 


ir might have been the idea of colour as well as heat.) So that ſuppoſing the 


ſoul at the firſt moment of its union with the body to have the idea of heat, this 
would not prove heat to be an innate idea, Def. 16. 


 Locke's Efſ. ib. F 17, 20, 21. vol. i. fs 330—346. and note (a) Oct. 
See on this ſu be” Bader on the Soul, Ed. 


SCHOLIUM., 


It may not be amiſs here to mention the argument which Mr. Baxter has 
drawn from the phenomena of dreams, to prove the exiſtence of ſome immate- 
rial ſpirits by which they are ſuggeſted ; though the particular manner, in which 
that ſtrange and ſeemingly inconcluſive argument is managed, cannot here ye 
largely repreſented, and need not be particularly confuted. 


Baxter on the Soul, c. x. paſſim. Oct. Es. vol. ii. §S 1. 


PROPOSITION XIII. 


To take a more particular ſurvey of the Pass1ons of the human mind, ac- 
cording t to Dr. Waliss diſtribution of them. See Prop. 1. Sol. gr. 3. 


S8OLUT TON. 


An object may be conſidered as rare and uncommon, as good or evil in the 
general, or with reſpect to the various kinds of $009 or evil, and the particular 
circumſtances that attend it, 

1. If an object be in the general conſidered as yare, it excites Admiration : ſud- 
den wonder is Surpriſe, great wonder is Aſtoniſoment. This paſſion has no op- 
polite, If an object appear good in the general, it excites Lore; if evil, Hatred. 

N. B. Theſe are primary paſſions, and thoſe under the next head are derived 

from the two laſt of theſe. _ 

2. As to the various kinds of good and evil; conſidering an object merely 
and abſolutely as valuable, it excites Eſteem, which in a very high degree is Ve- 
neration, and in a ſupreme degree is Adoration. If it be confidefed as worthleſs, 
it excites Contempt, eſpecially if it be propoſed as excellent. If it be conſidered 
as fit to receive good from us, it is the object of Benevolence or Good-will ; if fit 
to receive evil, of Malevolence or IIl- will. But it is to be obſerved that this paſ- 
ſion centers only on ſenſible objects, i. e. on objects capable of perception. If 
the object be conſidered as fit to do me good, or afford me any preſent pleaſure, 


27 


it produces Complacency, if the contrary Diſplicency, Complacency in any very 


high degree towards an inferior, or on conſiderations not adequate to that degree 
of regard, is Fonaneſs ; the oppoſite to which is Diſguſt or Loathing, | 
E 2 | IV. . * 


28 


Dr. Watts's ſurvey of the paſſions, PART I. 


N. B. There may be benevolence where there is no complacency, but a high 
degree of complacency without benevolence is hardly conceivable. 


3. As to the various circumſtances in which the good or evil object is conſi- 


dered, it may be either preſent or abſent. 
(1.) Future good conſidered as poſſible excites Defire, which is the great 
ſpring of action: if evil be conſidered as poſſible, it excites Averſion. 


= 


(22.) If there be a probable proſpect of obtaining abſent good, it excites Hope; 


if evil be likely to come upon us, it produces Fear. The higheſt degree of 
hope is Confidence or Security; when little remains, there is Deſpondency; and 
when hope is entirely baniſhed, Deſpair ſucceeds, Fear joined with foreſight, 
is Anxiety; with careful contrivance to avoid it, is Solicitude; mingled with ſur- 


priſe and riſing to a violent degree on a ſudden, is Terror; and a high degree 


of averſion attending the idea of any object we apprehend or reflect on, is Horror. 

(3.) Good obtained awakens Foy : evil actually endured brings Sorrow. Mo- 
derate Joy 1s Gladneſs : ſudden and high joy is Exultation : habitual joy is Cheer- 
fulneſs. Moderate ſorrow is Trouble: great ſorrow is Diſtreſs and Anguiſh : ha- 
bitual ſorrow is Melancholy. Congratulation is the ſentiment and expreſſion of 
joy ariſing from the happineſs of another. Pity and Compaſſion is ſorrow ariſing 
from the diſtreſs of another. Sympathy comprehends both: Enty is the con- 
trary of both. Yealouſy is a ſpecies of envy, ariſing from an apprehenſion of pre- 


terence given to another per ſon in the affections of one for whom we have a pe- 


culiar regard. Shame may be reckoned as a ſpecies of ſorrow, attended frequent- 
ly with bluſhing,. ariſing from a conſciouſneſs, imputation, or apprehenſion of 
any thing that appears to be matter of diſgrace, in ourſelves, or others we are 
concerned for, i. e. when likely to expoſe us or them to the contempt of others. 
( 4.) When any intelligent being deſignedly brings good upon us, it excites 


Gratitude ; when evil, Anger. With reſpect to our fellow-creatures, gratitude is 


a mixture of complacency and benevolence ; anger is diſplicency with ſome de- 
gree of malevolence. When anger riſes to an exceſſive degree, it is Rage and 
Fury; when it is deeply rooted, it is Rancour and Spite; when ariſing on trifling 
occaſions, and expreſſed 1n little tokens of reſentment, it is Peeviſhneſs. 
When an affront is apprehended, beneath us or any other perſon to whom it 
is offered, it excites Judignation; and when anger is attended with a deſire of 
hurting another it is called Malice; and when this is in conſequence of an ap- 


O 


prehended injury, Revenge. | 
Watts on the Paſſions, $2. p. 4—9. | Pope's Ethic Epiſt. ii. ver. 939204. 
Ed. 2. | Locke's Efſ. l. li. c. xx. 
Fordyce's Moral Philo. ö. i. S 2—4. 1 


SCHOLIOUCMT 


Des-Caries divides the primary paſſions into ſix, viz. Admiration, Love, Ha- 
tred, Deſire, Joy and Sorrow: And though this is by no means an accurate ci- 
ſtribution, yet his deſcription of the paſſions contains many excellent paſſages. 
Des. Cartes de Paſſ. part ii. & 69. P. 81. 
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PROP, XIV. Of the original of our paſſions. 29 
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SCHOLIUM 2 - 

As pain is uſeful for preſerving the animal body from thoſe injuries which 

might prove fatal to it, ſo many of the paſſions, which are diſagreeable in 

their preſent operations, are uſeful and even neceſſary, both to individuals and 4 

ſocieties. . 4:0 OY CCL | 1 

Watts on the Paſſ. p. 8 5—88. | Foſter's Serm. vol. ii. p. 122—125, and 

Butler's Serm. Ne. vill. p. 150-154. 128. 
Locke's Eff. I. ii. c. vil. F 4. 


PROPOSITION XIV. 


To inquire into the Original of our paſſions, LE Cr. 
e at Liab XV. 
| SOL . I O.N. | ; Cann none 


I. They may either ariſe from the motion of the body, impreſſions on the 
ſenſes, or operations of the mind. by which ideas are produced: as the ſight of 
beauty, hearing of muſick, or underſtanding a propoſition. — 

2. From ideas recollected by the memory, which may be accompanied with 
ſome degree of pleaſure or pain, which they at firſt gave. (Prop. 8. gr. 7.) 

3. From the exerciſe of reaſon, which apprehends a probability of approach- 
ing good or evil. 5 


Des-Cartes de Paſſ. part ii. & 5 1. | Watts on the Paſſ, $ 3. p. 1017, ; 


8.08 @iL4.4k Ms; - 


The ſecond and third ſource ariſe from the firſt ; ſince there could have been 
no memory nor reaſoning, without ideas preſented to the mind as the ground- 
work of its operations. N 


SC HROL TUM 23 


Some think the paſſions may be raiſed by means of the body, when no par- 
ticular idea is preſented to any one of the ſenſes; that is, only from the tempe- 
rature of the body: v. g. when we find ourſelves cheerful or fad, and cannot 

1 aſſign any reaſon for it: which if it be admitted, may in the judgment of ſome 
= —_ it dubious, whether the firſt idea in the human mind be (as Mr. Locke 
=. maintains) an idea of ſenſation, But it may perhaps be anſwered, we have a 

ſenſe of the temperature of the body; and that we are ſeldom in our waking . 
Ip hours deſtitute of ſome ſenſible impreſſions, which are at different times painful 
ET or pleaſant, in different degrees, according as our organs are diſpolcd, 
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1 1 8 ScuoLiuUm 3. 
111 | 'The paſtions cannot be immediately excited or ſuppreſſed by our volitions, 


" 


1 _ which ſome ariſing from the two former may be balanced. 
Ht th Des. Cartes de Paſſ. $ 45—47. 


[ but conſequentially they may nt ariling from the third ſpfing, by 
| 


It is queried why objects are often found to affect the paſſions leſs when they 
118110 are grown familiar, than they did before.—To this it may be anfwered, that 
bY 0 CI, | admiration in a great meaſure proceeds from the novelty df objects. Perhaps 
11488 in other inſtances it may be owing to ſome unknown connection between mak- 
bo | ing the fr} impreſſion on the brain and the excitation of the paſſions. Yet it 
119 is obſervable, that the degree in which we are impreſſed, is by no means pro- 
il portionable to the novelty of objects alone; it depends much more upon the 
temperature of the body, and a variety of other particulars, 


14 SCHOLIUM 4. 
þ 
| 


1 ATI Un F i 

N We find by experience that our minds are ſo conſtituted, that ſome degree 
14 of paſſion or deſire is neceffary to action; fo that an entire ſuſpenſion of them 

would be attended with a ſtagnation of all our faculties. a 


Locke's Efſ. I. ii. c. vii. 83. Des-Cartes de Paſſ. F 40. | ” 


. 


j 1 . 


1 It muſt be of the greateſt importance, in order to influence men to a due courſe 8. 


of action, to know how to awaken or moderate their paſſions by proper appli- 1 
cation to them; and thoſe, who act as if they deſired entirely to eradicate the = 
paſſions, are ignorant of the conſtitution of human nature, and can expect but _ 
little ſucceſs in their attempts to work upon the mind. 


0 | 85 Doddridge's Dedication of x Serm. p. 10. | = 
[ 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Mr. Locke maintains that defire is always a ſtate of uneaſineſs: but it is certain, 
1 that in many caſes the unealineſs is abundantly overbalanced. by a probable 
it proſpect of the immediate enjoyment of good: and if ſome degree of uneaſineſs 
| be univerſally neceſſary to action, it is very difficult, if not impoſſible to con- 
SYN ceive, how any active being can be perfectly happy. ; 


Locke's Ef. . in. c. xxi. $ 32—34+ | Groves Pofthum. Warks, vol. iv. p. 136, 
Watts on Liberty, p. 2325. 137. | 


S C Ho- 


7 OSS 


above, Prop. 2. 


Prov. XIV. Of the inflinfts of brutes. 


TecHOoOLlLIVUM 2. 


We cannot miſtales + in judging of preſent pleaſure or pain, as the incentives 
of deſire or averſion but in judging of future we often do. 


Locke's Eg. ib. $ 61—65. 
DEFINITION XIX. 
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When a being is determined to the performanee of any action, not by a view 1. ECT. 


of the beneficial conſequences that may attend it, but merely from a ſtrong im- 
pulſe leading to the action itſelf, that being is ſaid to act by insTINCT, 


Cosel tian r x. 


There are many remarkable inſtincts in mankind, which greatly tend both to 
the good of individuals and the ſpecies. Thoſe which are called natural appe- 
tites plainly come under this clafs; to which may be added parental affection, 


and ſome workings of compaſſion and ee though it muſt be granted the 


force of all theſe is very different in different perſons. 


Baxter's Works, vol. i. p. 379. col. 2, | Hutcheſoy's Eg. p. 143—147, 195— 
Andry apud Mem. 7 25 vol. 1. 199. 12 * 
2-1 5. | 


Conortany 2. 


Brutes are governed by inſtinct in many of thai ions, as was RY GET" 
gr. 6. The reaſon upon which many of their actions depend, 
could not be diſcovered without a penetration far beyond what is to be found in 
the generality of men. See particular inſtances of this in the Bee (a), in the 
Ant (5), in the Walp (c), in the Raven (4), in the Formica Leo (e), in the 


Galli Sylveftres (F), in tbe Bohaques ( 122 in the Fox (5), in the Beaver (i), in 


the Turkey Hen (&), in the Common 


en (/), beſides many others (in). 
(a) 2 8 2 of God, p. 132, 1: 


« } (g) Derham, Ib. p. 212. 

I22—124- ( 1b. p. 204. 

Nat. . B Vol. i. P. 168—178, 65 Nat. Diſpl. part ii. p. 
182 —184, 194—202. ( . p. 23, 24. 


(b) Guardian, vol. ii. N. 156, 157. | (1) Spef2. vol. ii. Ne. 120. 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. xi. 30. 


(c) Nat. Diſpl. part i. p. 126— 148. 

(4) Albert. Mag uus, apud Crad. Harm. 
part ii. p. 69. note in the margin. 220. 

fe) Nat. Diſpt. part i. - hag Bay en Huwting, Þ. 53, 54+ 

Y ) Derham's Phy/. Theol. p. W | S e ni. ver. * 


P. 106— 114. 


Cambray ſur P Exiſt. & 23. P. 46, 47. 


2 


8 H O- 


(in) Cicero de Nat. Deor. l. ii. $ 48—g0. 
Scott's. Chriſtian Life, val. ii. 9. 211— 
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L.rcT. 


XVII. 


Mental habits depend yok the memory, PART I. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 
That inſtin& is not mere imitation, ſee proved by a remarkable Rory i in 
Galen, — Ray's Te 1 p. 349353. 2 Ea. p. 2 35. 


ScnoLlium 2, 


It is probable, that i in moſt inſtances if not-in all, the aQtions to which any 
being is n by inſtinct, are . wich immediate pleaſure. 


DEFINITION XX. 


A MENTAL Har is a facility of thinking or willing any action acquired by 
0 acts. 


PROPOSITION XV. 
Mental habits do very much depend upon the memory. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
'F | Memory, furniſhing us with ideas and relations, makes it eaſy for us to 


11 15 upon any ſubject. 


. Furniſhing us with motives, it makes it eaſy to will it. 
When memory ceaſes, we ſee that mental habits are deſtroyed. 


1 and 2, and 3.14. Valet propofitio. (Def. 20.) 
Clerici Pneum. J. i. c. iv. $ 18—22. 


& 


COROLLARY 1. 
Mental Habits muſt very much depend on n the body, ſince memory plainly 
does ſo. Prop. 8. Sol. gr. 4. 
CoROLLARY 2. 


The facility with which the body obeys the command of the mind, is a thing 
different from mental habit; yer it may have ſome affinicy to it, as bodily mo- 


tion en upon volition. 


CoROLLARY 3. 


No habits can in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to be infuſed; ſince it is im- 
poſſible the firſt act of any kind ſnould be the effect of habit, according to the 
definition. Yet a diſpoſition may be given to perform acts at firſt with as much 
readineſs, as if they had been learnt by long practice. Neither can any habit be 


N ſaid to be 2 yet there may and it is plain in fact that there 
are 
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PRO. XV. Difference between'wit and judgment. 


are certain hereditary diſpoſitions towards contracting habits of one kind rather 
than another. ET 


SOG HOL IVM 1. 


On theſe principles ſome account for the phznomenon which has frequently 
been obſerved, that a great degree of wit and judgment ſeldom meet in the ſame 


perſon; becauſe wit is an habit of finding out the reſemblance of ideas, and 


making an agreeable aſſemblage of them; whereas judgment is the habit of diſ- 


tinguiſhing accurately between thoſe that have ſome reſemblance, though they 
really differ. It is not to be wondered at, if two ſuch different habits do not or- 
dinarily occur in the ſame mind. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be acknowledged highly 
probable, that habit is not the only thing that makes the difference between vari- 
ous perſons in this reſpect, though it may ſerve very much to increaſe it. See 


Prop. 3. Schol. 1. 


| Locke's EF. l. il. c. xi. § 2. 


S HOL IU M 2. 
Idiots reaſon very little, and make few propoſitions; whereas the mad man 


reaſons very much, and often juſtly, but upon very precarious and falſe principles. 


Loches Ef. l. ii. c. xi. H 12, 13. 


SCHOLIUM z. 


The force of habit both mental and corporeal is ſo great, that it is an evident 


part of wiſdom to take care how habits are formed; and it is worth our while to 
ule great labour to turn and fix them on the right ſide. „„ 


Tillotſon's Serm. vol. i. No, 29. Pp. 30 1 | Dodſſeys Pracept. vol. ii. Pp. 516-526. 
— 304 5 


"DEFINITION Ni. 


Thoſe properties of any Being are called PxRFTRTIoNSs, which directly tend 
to promote its happineſss. 


COROLLARY, 1 
Only ſpirits are capable of perfection, ſince a capacity for happineſs implies 


perception, i. e. thought. 


SCHOLIU M. 


Nevertheleſs, in an inferior ſenſe, or by analogy, inſenſible Beings may be 
called perfect, i. e. as they are fitted to anſwer the purpoſes intended by them. 


Watis's Ontol. c. v. p. 354, 355+ 
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LE er. 


Natural, external, and philoſophical Liberty defined. PART I. 


DEFINITION XXII. 
That mind is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of narurar LIBER TV, or liberty of choice, 


XVIII. which is ſo conſtituted, as that its volitions ſhall not be invincibly determined 
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reign pleaſure, 


by any foreign cauſe or conſideration whatever offered to it, but by its own ſove- 


COROLLARY I. 


If any inſtance occurs, in which the mind can chuſe no otherwiſe than it does, 
it is not in that inſtance naturally free; though it chuſes with the greateſt de- 
light, and executes its volitions without any reſtraint, * £ 


Watts on Liberty, p. 8, 9. I Limborch's Theol, J. ii, c. xxili. & 20. 
Collins on Liberty, part ii. Ed. 2. 


CororLlaky 2, 
Natural liberty, as before defined, includes what ſome have called à liberty 
of contrariety, as well as of contradiction; i. e. ſuppoſes the mind able to chuſe 


the contrary, as well as to defer its choice: if indeed theſe two expreſſions do 
not ſignify in fact the fame thing, which in ſome connections at leaſt they may. 


Hutchinſon's Metaph. p. 22. 


DEFINITION XXII. 
ExTzRnal LinzaTy, or liberty of action is oppoſed to a conſtraint laid on 
the executive powers; and conſiſts in a power of rendering our volitions effectual. 
| | COKRKOLELARY: 
There may be external where there is not natural liberty, and vice verſa. 


Waits on. Lib. p. 4, 5. 


SCHOLIUM. 


The liberty of which Mr, Locke generally treats, is a liberty of action not 
of choice, and that Collins expreſsly allows. : 


Locke's Ef. I. ii. c. xxi. H 7—13, 2130, 71. | Collins on Lib. p. 115118. 


DEFINITION XXIV. 


Pi1Los0PHICAL LIBERTY conſiſts in a prevailing diſpoſition to act according. 
to the dictates of reaſon 1. e. in ſuch a manner, as ſhall, all things conſidered, 
molt effectually promote our happineſs. A diſpoſition to act contrary to this: 

| is 
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der conſideration. 


PRoP, XV. Moral and compleat Freedom defined. 


iS MENTAL SERVITUDE : and when the mind is equally diſpoſed to follow rea- 
ſon, or act contrary to it, it is then ſaid to be in a ſtate of IndirrzrENCE. 


Tillotſ. Serm. vol. ii. 9. 617, 618. 0 Clarke's Kn ol. illi No. I. P. 513. 
Perſius Sat. v. ver. 124—19 1. Ed. 1210. itt 


COROLLARY: 


Philoſophical liberty is a perfection of the mind; (See Def. 21.) ſince much 


of our happineſs depends on our conduct, and by acting according to reaſon 


much good may be obtained, and much evil avoided, 


DEFINITION XXV. 


A man is ſaid to be MORALLY FREE, when there is no interpoſition of the 
will of a ſuperior being, to prohibit or determine his actions in any particular un- 


Watts on Liberty, p. 4. 


COROLLARY. 


As the ſame man may be ſubject to the controul of various ſuperiors, one of 


which may allow what another prohibits, he may as to the ſame action be ſaid 
to be or not to be morally free, according to the perſons whole will is in que- 
ſtion, Nevertheleſs, where there is one who has a much greater power and au- 
thority over him than any of the reſt, it is proper to judge of his moral freedom 


by conſidering the will of ſuch a ſuperior perſon, 
DEFINITION XXVI. 


Complete liberty conſiſts in the union of natural, external, moral, and philoſo- 


phical liberty, without any ſtruggle or difficulty. . 
Matis on Lib. p. 9— 12. yy I Colliber's Eng. p. 47 —59. Ed. 3. 


Coro LLARY | 7 
Complete liberty on the whole is a perfection. (See Def. 24. Cor.) 


CaealMli@wks 2; 


Complete liberty ſeems to conſiſt in a certain ſymmetry or ſubordination of 
the faculties; and, when applied to ſuch beings as ourſelves, ſuppoſes a ſerene 
underſtanding, moderate paſſions riſing in proportion to the nature of objects, 


the will chuſing to follow ſuch. regular impreſſions, and the executive powers 
readily and vigorouſly performing 1ts dictates, 


F 2 | | COR 0 Ls 
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36 The mind proved naturally free. Par I. 


CoroLLany ED 


11 When we ſpeak of kh liberty, it is not ſo proper to inquire whether 
14 01 the will be free, but rather whether the man be ſo. ou 1 80 1. Schol, iy Yet 
i | natural liberty evidently belongs to the will. 


0 1 Locke's Efſ. l. ii. c. xxi. 5 1419. | Watls's Ep. No, Xi, Jy 5. 


ScnoLium.. 


| What ſome call a liberty of ſpontantily, conſiſts merely in chuf Fug to Wen any 
particular action: nor does it at all enter into the queſtion, whether we can 
chuſe or perform the contrary. But ſince this is nothing more than willing, it 
does not deſerve the name of liberty. 

For the Cartęſian notion of it, ſee 


Des-Cartes Princ. i. & 37—3 9. | Watts on Lib. 5. 6. 


PROPOSITION XVI. 
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| Lzer. The mind of man is poſſeſſed of natural liberty, i. e. liberty of choice, 1 
; —— DEMONSTRATION. _ 
1. We are conſcious to ourſelves, that we have a power of chuſing otherwiſe 
| than we do in a multitude of inſtances. - 
| 2. We univerſally agree that ſome actions deſerve praiſe and others bleme ; ; 2 
1 and we ſometimes condemn ourſelves as conſcious of the latter for which there Y 
| could be no foundation at all, if we were invincibly determined in every volition, 1 
9 = had it to ſay, we had done the beſt we poſſibly could. 2 
1 | The laws of all nations agree to puniſh ſome actions in a man who is maſter — 
ll 199 of his reaſon, for which they would not puniſh one whom they knew to be 15 
1 diſtracted. 1 
4. When equal objects are propoſed to our choice, we ſometimes determine T 
to chuſe one of them rather than another, without being able to aſſign any rea- | 5 
ſon for ſuch a preference. 1 
I, 2, 3, 4-|5. Valet propaſitisx. of 
Grove of Hum. Lib. $ 1316. Religion of Nature, p. 63, 64. Ed. 4to. : 
Watts on Liberty, & 3. p. 28—39., Clarke at Beyle's LeB. p. 85-89. . 
COROLLARY. | 


5 10 2 The will is not determined (as ſome have aſſerted) by the laſt dictate, or 
194 rather aſſent of the underſtanding, nor the greateſt apparent good, nor a pre- 

vailing uneaſineſs, which laſt ſeems to coincide with the former. 
Watts on Lib. p. 17—23, 25—27. | Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 97—100, 
Locke's EI. l. li. c. xxi. & 35, 30. | Clarke and Leibnitz, P. 40 — 5. 


S eo. 


Por. XVI. Objeflions anſwered. 37 


SCHOLIUM I, 


To this it is objected, that we are formed with a neceſſary deſire of happineſs, 
and conſequently cannot chuſe any thing but what in preſent circumſtances 
appears moſt conducive to it: and experience is appealed to as confirming the 
aſſertion, ſince we are always in fact moſt inclined to what we chuſe. 

Anſwer, This muſt be acknowledged a conſiderable difficulty. 

It is granted that what we chuſe muſt have ſome appearance of good : but the 
mind appears in fact, as well as from the reaſoning in the propoſition, to have 
a power of preferring a ſmaller preſent to a greater abſent and future good, | 
though at the ſame time it condemns itſelf of folly in ſuch a choice; which it 
could never do, if what it choſe always appeared to be the greateſt good; ſince | 
then in every choice it would act according to the neceſſary impulſe and conſti- | 
tution of its nature. And though we allow that there is always a greater incli- 
nation to what we chuſe than what we refuſe, yet till this inclination be proved 
invincible, the propofition may hold good. | 


Turretine, vol. i. Loc. x. Qu. ii. § 7. | Grove on Lib. F 18, 19. 


—— ——— ͤ ÿAw wœI—— 


19, 16. = | Grove's Mor. Philoſ. vol. i. p. 205.—2 14. f 
Collins on Lib. p. 40-44. Maclaurin* sNewtonianPhiloſ. p. 8 1-84. i 
Burnet on the Art. p. 117, 118, | Clarke and Leibnitz, Append. No. 3, 1 
Watts on Lib. p. 7074. | Cato's Letters, vol. iv. No. 3. 

| 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


To the argument from ſelf-accuſation Collins replies, that it is only the ſenſe | | 
of having acted againſt ſome rules, which on reflection we apprehend it would | 
have been better for us to have followed, though it did not appear ſo when we | 

did the action. But how then could conſcience condemn us, not only in our 
after reflections, but in the act itſelf ? or how could we condemn ourſelves for 


4 having done fooliſhly in chuſing what did appear to us the greateſt good, and | 
T could not but ſo appear? „5 
Collins, ib. p. 105, 106. 148, pref. $ 3—7, and § 21. 


1 Grove's Poſt. Works, vol. iv. p. 93— 
SCHOLIUM 3. 


L It is objected to the argument, gr. 3. that puniſhments are often inflicted 
® | where it is granted there is no liberty at all, as on lunaticks, drunkards, and 
T brutes. 3 

Anſ. It may be debated how far it is proper to call the ſeverities uſed with them 
in ſome caſes puniſhments, or how far they may be deſtitute of all natural liberty. 
But as for Collins's argument, that were man a free creature, r:wards and 
TE puniſhments would ſignify nothing, becauſe it would lie in his own breaſt to 
"4 {light them; it is moſt evidently weak: for nevertheleſs they would be a probe: 
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= Ohectiont to Liberty of choice anſwered. PART I. 


ble means of anſwering their end, and that they are not always effectual is eyi- 
dent in fact. | | . 


Collins, ib, P. 86—8 8, 9 198. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


LEOT. To the fourth argument (which is generally called choice & d%aÞopis). it is an- 

XX. ſwered by the oppoſers of natural liberty, that no ſuch caſe can occur that two 

w=—— objects ſhould appear entirely equal: and if there did, then a choice would be 
impoſlible ; for that would imply an effect without a cauſe, or a balance turn- 
ing when the weights are equal. —But this is evidently taking the queſtion for 
granted: for it will not be allowed that willing is a neceſſary effect, which muſt 
imply a compelling efficient cauſe; or the mind like a balance to be moved with 
weights. And as to the fact in queſtion, a cauſe which we cannot afſign is to us uo 
caule: and yet in many ſuch caſes we determine, 


Collins, ib. p. 44—62, 5759. | 177, 291. Append. N®. 4, 9. p. 165.4 
Watts on Lib. p. 68—70. 14, I5. p. 281—287, MW 
Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 38. I. p. 93 | Cicero de Fato. & 24, 25, 


298, I2I — 123, 169, 173= | Jackſon on Liberty, p. 193-196. 
 SCHOLIUM g. 


It is further pleaded that ſuch a liberty would be an imperfection to the hu- 
man ſoul ; becauſe it would ſuppoſe it in ſome inſtances to act without reaſon. 
Anſ. Our ſcheme of liberty ſuppoſes a power of chuſing rationally in all in- 
ſtances ; of ſeeing and preferring a greater good; and chuſing of two objects 
equally good, one where there is reaſon for taking one, though not for taking 
this rather than hat: whereas to deny this is plainly to limit the mind in its pow- 
er of choice and capacity for happineſs in ſome inſtances, Yet I think (though 
we allow that ſome particular pleaſure may ariſe from the conſciouſneſs of havin 


uſed this natural liberty aright, when it might have been abuſed) it muſt be 
granted, that a power of chuſing worle rather than better 1: not neceſſary to the 
happineſs of any being. But is mankind in ſuch a perfect ftate, that we are 


under a neceſſity of maintaining that it could not have been greater or happier 
than it is? . 6 
Collins, ib. Pp. 02 —83, 
Watts, ib. p. JO—74. 
Colliber”s Enquiry, p. 50, 51. 


Locke's Ef. J. il. c. xxi. 9 48—52. 
Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 119—121. 


SCHOLIU M 6. 


The ſentiments of miny conſiderable moderns may be ſeen in Collins on Lib. 
5. 14-31. and thoſe of teveral antients in 
Collins, 1b. 39—62. : ; 130-135. | 
Jackſon on Lib. p. 82 —91, 98—113. | Hutch, Metaph. Syn, c. iv. p. 22, 23 
Lucas Enquiry, vol. i. p. 163185. compared with p. 57. 


80 no- 
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ProP. XVII. Mr. Locke's notion of liberty confidered. 39 


EE” a 1 SCHOLIUM 7. 
What Mr. Locke's notion of liberty on the whole was, is much debated. The 
truth of the matter ſeems to be, that he changes his idea of it; ſometimes mean- 
ing external liberty, of which he generally ſpeaks, (ſee Def. 23. Schol.) ſome- 
times philoſophical, (as in the place quoted above, J. ii. c. xxi. & 49.) and ſome- 
times he ſeems to recur to the notion of natural liberty again, eſpecially when 
he ſays in ſo many words, that freedom conſiſts in not being under a neceſſary 
determination of our will in any particular action, ($ 31.) and in a power of 
fuſpenſion : (§ 52.) by which laſt manner of ſtating it, he ſeems not to throw 
any light upon the queſtion ; ſince all the difficulty attending a poſſibility of 
determining to act one way or another, will attend a. poſſibility of determining 
to act or not to ac. 1 


Locke's Fam. Epiſt. p. 474, Sc. præſert. p. 480. 


S8 HOL TUM 8. 


Thoſe who believe the being and perfections of God, and a ſtate of retribu- 
tion, in which he will reward and puniſh mankind according to the diverſity 
of their actions, will find it difficult to reconcile the juſtice of puniſhment with 
the neceſſity of crimes puniſhed. And they that believe all that the ſcripture 
ſays on the one hand of the eternity of future puniſhments, and on the other of 
God's compaſſion to ſinners, and his folemn aſſurance that he deſires not their 
death, will find the difficulty greatly increaſed. But as many of the words here 
uſed are not yet ſtrictly defined, nor the evidence of the propoſitions ſtated, it 
may ſuffice briefly to have ſuggeſted the thought, . 


Cato's Letters, vol. iv. No 110. Hartley on Man, vol. i. p. 500 —31 1. 
Fackſon's Reply, paſſim. 


PROPOSITION XVII 
The philoſophical liberty of the mind is much impaired, and we are obnoxi- LE ew; 


ous to a lamentable degree of ſervitude. (Def. 24.) XXI. 
1 | ? | eh at - 
= DEMONSTRATION. 
| L 1. The underſtanding is often ſo far influenced by the paſſions, as to be un- 


willing to enter on reaſonings, which may ſeem to lead to a concluſion contrary: * 
to our intereſt, "= | — 
2. The paſſions and prejudices of our minds inſenſibly mingle themſelves with 
the whole proceſs of reaſoning when it is undertaken, leading into many embar- 
rallments and inconſiſtencies, obſcuring truth and gilding error ; fo that fre- 


| quently” 
5 
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40 Our philoſophical liberty impaired. PART I. 
quently the judgment is formed upon a very unfair hearing, agreeably to the 
bias the mind is under, and contrary to the evidence that might have been 
obtained. | | 3 85 

3. We often find it difficult to excite our paſſions at the command of reaſon, 
and to fix them on objects which appear to our underſtanding moſt worthy of 
regard: on the contrary, they are often excited by ſuch objects, as the under- 

ſtanding has been by irreſiſtible evidence compelled to diſapprove, and thereb 
we are led to commit actions, which, while we do them, we condemn ourſelves 

for. | | 

4. Bodily conſtitution and appetite have ſometimes almoſt a conſtraining pow- 
er to hinder the execution of the wiſeſt volitions. Yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
this impulſe is not invincible : we may ſtop ourſelves in the career; and enter 
upon a contrary courſe : ſo that upon the whole, the way to happineſs is rather 

difficult than impoſſible. See Prop. 15. Sch. 3. and Prop. 16, 


Locke's E.. l. ii. c. xxi. & 47. 56—69. 


Con r An . 

It is plain from theſe phænomena, of which experience may convince us too 
ſurely, that the ſymmetry of the ſoul and ſubordination of its faculties menti- 
oned Def. 26. Cor. 2. in which complete liberty conſiſts, is in a great meaſure 
violated in the human ſoul. But whether it were originally in the ſame ſtate, 
cannot be determined till we have examined other previous propoſitions. 


Locke's Ef. I. li. c. xXi, 8 53=—55+ | Seed's Serm. vol. ii. p. 339—344. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


It is greatly debated, how far the will has in our preſent ſtate any. influence 
on the judgment, in aſſenting to any propoſition in queſtion. Some maintain 
that it cannot have any influence at all, but I think experience proves the con- 
trary : and though there mult be ſome ſhew of argument to determine the judg- 
ment, yet it ſeems to be the conſequence of that natural liberty aſſerted Prop. 16. 
that the mind can divert itſelf from examining proofs which are likely to eſtabliſh 
a diſagreeable propoſition; and by labouring to confirm and embelliſh arguments 
on the favourite ſide of the queſtion, can bring itſelf to aſſent to what it wiſhes 
to find true, though valtly ſuperior evidence on the contrary fide were fairly 
within its reach. Yet it mult be acknowledged, that this remark only takes 
place in propolitions which have ſome certain limited degree of evidence, fince 
there are ſome caſes in which the truth will invincibly force itſelf upon the un- 
derſtanding, and no artifice can be ſufficient to evade it. 


Collins on Lib. p. 3 3—36. ons» Locke's Ef. l. iv. c. xx. & 6, 1416. 
Clerici Pneumat. J. i. c. iii. & 14. Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 403—413. 
Watts on Lib. p. 13-160. | et 5 5 


Sc Ho- 


PRO. XVIII. Our Inowledge of ourſelves unperfect. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Many actions of brutes ſeem to diſcover ſome degree of liberty; but how far 
they are poſſeſſed of it ſeems impoſſible for us to determine, ſince all the princi- 
pal proofs of the natural liberty of the human mind ariſe from what paſſes with- 
in ourſelves, and what we learn by diſcourſing with other men; and not merely 
from what we obſerve in their moſt rational or capricious actions. 


Reynault's Philoſ. Converſ. vol. ili. p. 82—87. 


| PROPOSITION XVII. 


There are many particulars, in which the knowledge we have of our own 
minds, is very aer, and we are as it were a myſtery to ourſelves. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. We know not what our ſoul is, otherwiſe than by its operations; but are 
not able to determine what that conſtitution is, from whence thoſe operations 
proceed, or what particular and diſtinct idea is to be affixed to the word prin- 
ciple, if we call it, as many do, an intelligent or conſcious principle. See Def. 
3. Cor. 2. Def. 5. Schol. 1, Def. 9. 

2. We know not how the Gul is united to the body, od connection there is 
between impreſſions made upon the organs of ſenſation and the ideas ariſing in our 
minds, or between the volitions of our minds and the e mpg motions of 
our bodies. Prop. 1. Schol. 2. 

We know not certainly how ideas are laid up in the memory: it is not 45. 
monſtrably evident that there are traces in the brain correſpondent to thoſe ideas: 
(Prep. 8.) but if it were, how recollection is performed, and in many caſes 


why one idea is recollected rather than another, is not poſſible for us to ſay. 
Prop. 8. Sch. 3. 


41 


4. It ftill remains in ſome degree an uncertain queſtion, whether we think 


always or only by intervals. Prop. 12. Dem. 

5. It is extremely difficult to remove all the objections againſt liberty of 
choice, eſpecially againſt that which is ſtared Prop. 16. Sch. 1. 

6. The queſtion wherein perſonal identity conſiſts, how plain foever it may 
have appeared to ſome, has been differently determined by different perſons of 
great learning and abilities; and is after all attended with ſome perplexities, per- 
haps chiefly ariſing from what is mentioned above grad. 1. (Vid. Prop. 11.) 

7. The phenomenon of dreams does alſo contain ſome very unaccountable 
things. How ideas are then ſuggeſted to the mind, in the reception of which 
we are entirely paſſive; how dialogues are formed; and how the moral prin- 
ciples of action ſeem to be ſuf] pended, even while we continue to reaſon, (though 


G often 


Corollaries from the imperſection of our knowledge. PART I. 


often after a wild and inconcluſive manner) upon circumſtances and events in 
which we imagine ourſelves to be engaged. (Vid. Prop. 3. gr. 5.) | 


Baxter on the Soul, vol. 11. & 1. 8 vo Ea. 


8. The phznomenon of phrenſy is likewiſe very unaccountable, and how 
the ſtate of the nerves and juices of the body at that time ſhould ſo ſtrangely 
affect our rational powers, and make us creatures ſo very different from our- 
ſelves. Prop. 3. gr. 6. gh | 

1—8. 9. Valet propoſitio. 

” SCHOLIUM I. | 

The like may in ſome degree be ſaid of the imperfection of the knowledge 
we have concerning our own bodies: in which, though great improvements and 
diſcoveries have been made, ſome very important queſtions ſtill remain unde- 
cided, v. g. By what mechaniſm animal ſecretion, reſpiration, and muſcular 

motion are performed: whence the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart ariſe : what 
is the uſe of the ſpleen and the cœcum: not to mention the rationale of man 


diſtempers, about which many celebrated phyſicians are much divided; and 
almoſt the whole doctrine of the nerves, | 


'-DCROLIOHK . ; 
The phenomena mentioned in the propoſition and the preceding ſcholium 
ſerve to illuſtrate Prop. 10, and add a very important article to it. 
COROLLARY 0. 


It becomes us to maintain a deep and conſtant ſenſe of the ignorance and 
weakneſs of our own minds, when we always carry about in the very conſtitu- 
tion of them and our bodies, ſuch affecting demonſtrations of it. 


COROLLARY . 


Since ſuch a modeſt ſenſe of our weakneſs and ignorance will have a-great 
tendency to promote the honour and happineſs of our lives, by teaching us to 
avoid many 1nſtances of arrogance and ſelf-conceit, which expoſe men both to 
enmity and contempt; therefore Pneumatology, which leads us into this hum- 
bling view, is a noble and uſeful ſtudy, (Compare Prop. 3. Cor. Prop. 10, and 17.,) 


CARkOLkLARLY 2 


If we ſhould hereafter prove the exiſtence of any being vaſtly ſuperior to us, 
and eſpecially of a being poſſeſſed of infinite perfections, it mult be expected 
that there will be many things relating to him, which it is not poſſible for us 
fully to explain or comprehend ; and our inquiries concerning ſuch a being ought 
to be purſued with great modelty and humility. | 


Butler's Serm. p. 303—=305 | Jonval's Letter, apud Nat. Diſpl. vol. i. 
Spellator, vol. viii. N'. 590. Pari 2. p. 293, Ac. 
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AXIOM IX. 


T is impoſſible that any thing ſhould of itſelf ariſe into being; or that it Lg A 
I ſhould be produced without ſome producing cauſe, exiſting in order of time, XXIII. 
as well as of nature, prior to the thing ſo produced: or inother words, which muſt Li 
not only be confidered before the effect, in order to underſtand it thoroughly, but 
muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to have exiſted before it. 1 


DEFINITION XXVII. 


That is ſaid to be a $ELF-EX1STENT, or NECESSARILY EXIST ENT BEING, which 
does not owe its exiſtence to any other being whatſoever, either as its cauſe or its 


ſupport, but would exiſt, or be what it is, were there no other being in the whole 
compals of nature but itſelf. 


_ Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 17, 18. | Burnet, ib. vol. i. p. 7, 8: 
S8chOL ITV Mu. 


It ſeems ſafer, in this momentous argument on which we are now entering, 
to acquieſce in this general and ſimple idea of ſelf- exiſtence, gradually deducing 


— —— OTIS” 


— 
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. | , . : „„ 8 
from thence other ideas connected with it, than to ſtate it, as Dr. Clarke has done 
That which cannot ſo much as be imagined not to exiſt, or that which hass 


<« neceſſity for the cauſe of its exiſtence;” ſince if there be any ſelf. exiſtent be 
ing at all, it ſeems not proper to aſcribe its exiſtence to any cauſe whatſoever, + -/? 


Law's Enquiry, p. 1479—150. | Dubl. Ed. p. 203—205, Lond. 
Abernethy's Serm. vol. i. p. 191—193. 
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GCORKOLTLAKY: 1 


If any ſelf-exiſtent being does now exiſt, it has exiſted from all eternity : for 


if it ever began to exiſt, it mult (by the gth Axiom) have owed its exiſtence to 


ſome prior being as its cauſe, which is plainly contradictory to the notion of ſelf- 
exiſtence ſtated above. | 


COROLLARY 2. 


If there be or ever has been any ſelf-exiſtent being, it is alſo everlaſting, i. e. it 
will never ceaſe to be. For diſſolution muſt ariſe from ſomething external or 
| G 2 | inter- 


A ſelf-exiftent Being, everlaſting and immutable. PART II 
internal: but nothing external can diſſolve that which depends upon no other 
being for. its ſupport: and no 1maginable reaſon can be aſſigned, why there 
ſhould be any internal cauſe of diſſolution in that being which has (by Cor. 1.) 
exiſted from eternity, or which was indeed in any ſingle paſt moment ſelf-exiſtent 
and independent: which is ſo plain, that, whoever may have denied the exiſtence 
of a ſelf-exiſtent being, none have ever aſſerted, that there was ſuch a being, and 
that his exiſtence is now extinguiſhed and loſt; or that there is ſome ſelf.exiſtent 
being, which, though now ſubſiſting, will at length be deſtroyed or diſſolved 
of itſelf. Yet it muſt be owned that a late writer, who ſeems determined 
to carry ſcepticiſm to the greateſt exceſs, has preſumed to call this matter into 
queſtion, . | 


Hume's Phils. Eſſays, p. 288. 


COO. ARY g. 

If there be any ſelf-exiſtent being, it is alſo Immutable. For ſince. a being 
is the ſame with all its properties taken together, (Def. 3. Cor. 1. if any 
property were taken away from it, a part of the being would periſh, which is in- 
conſiſtent with its being neceſſary; (Cor. 2.) or if any properties were added, 
the being itſelf would not be eternal, and therefore not neceſſarily exiſtent. (Cor. 1.) 


Croux. Log. vol, i. P. 426. I Pi. 209-213. Lond. 
Abern. vol. i. Pp. 196-200. Dub. Ed. e $41 ? 


COROLLARY 4 | 
There is no medium between a {elf-exiſtent and derived being: or in other 
words, whatever exiſts at all is either felf-exiftent or derived. 


Ä 5 
The exiſtence of every derived being may at length be traced up either me- 
diately or immediately to what is ſelf- exiſtent, which in order to its producing 
it muſt according to the Axiom have exiſted before it. (Cor. 4. Axiom 9.) 


- CoROLLARY 6. 
From the Corollary above it will follow, that whatever is eternal is ſelf-exiſtent. 


COROLLARY 7 


To maintain a /eries or ſucceſſion of derived beings from eternity is moſt ab- 
ſurd: for every ſeries ſuppoſes ſome firſt, and to ſuppoſe that firſt to be derived 
is ſelf- contradictory, (as above, Cor. g.) with this further abſurdity, that the 
greater the ſeries, the greater ſupport it will need, as a chain conſiſting of many 
links will need a greater ſupport than one conſiſting but of a fe ſuch links: and 
ſhould a crc of cauſes be ſuppoſed, inſtead of ſolving, it will if poſſible — 

_ | | the 


PROr. XVIII. Self-exiflence implies infinity 'of petfection. 
the abſurdity; ſince this would ſuppoſe 7 cauſe in the circle to have produced 
itſelf, and all the other cauſes too. 


"Clarke v 2 . Zett. pe 11—19. If Wool s Rel. of Nat. P. 6668. 


DEFINITION XXVII. 


That! is ſaid to be imply infinite in its kind, which has no bounds; or thin 
which nothing in its-kind can oy EE greater: but if it be conceived as 
bounded in ſome reſpects and unbounded in. others, than it is ſaid to be only in- 
finite ſecundum quid, as a line infinitely produced one Way from a given point: 
but this is a very ee ſenſe of the word. 


Locke's El. ii. c. xviich 1-3. 


* 


Go x0 ib AN J... SAM elit oi. -Y 


Whatever is ſelf-exiſtent,, has all its properties infinite, (See Def. 27.) Est if . edi. 
it be neceſſary in any time or place, (if it be its nature to exiſt in time and place: 
it muſt be neceſſary a at all times and in all places; and ſince, whatever its. other CORR e CL, e Teal 

properties are, to {ct bounds to them, is to aſſert its non-exiſtence beyond thoſe . 
Bat" whether of power, wiſdom, Sc. it ſeems extremely probable; not to — 
ſay certain, that what hinders its exiſtence beyond checkers gh Bieber its Pe oe 
exiſtence entirely. But it could not he. a-ſcli-exiſteat: being, if. ugexiſtence might A hah bon N 
have been hindered, or could be deſtroyed... P 


CL e 


e 10. 2 458, 4596 462, 463. 465, 466. wa Fel * 3 7 
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SO M 1, | PILATES 


On much the 8 principles, Mr. Grove directly infers, 5 a being neceſſa- — 

ilyexiſtonn muſt be infinitely perfect. Some perfections it mult; have, or it could 

not be any thing at all; and. for the ſame reaſon that it has any one perfection, 

and in any one degree, it muſt be poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfections, and in all 
poſſible degrees. But this is a point of ſo great importance, that we chuſe ra- 

ther to infer it from other mediums of argument, than to reſt the whole ſtreſs of 

it upon ſuch a deduction: eſpecially as upon che principles of Def. 2.1» Cor. this 
argument can have no place, till it be proved that every thing ſelf. exiſtent is per- 

cipient, or endued with thought. 


| Grove's bc orf, vol. IV, P. 2 | Howe's Living Temple, part 1. c. iv. & 2, 3. 


seno * 


. is diſputed, whether our idea of infinite be a er or poſitive idea. 
Some have pleaded, that bounds imply a negation of continued exiſtence beyond 
them, and conſequently by removing this negation we form a politive idea. 


Cambray ſur P Exiſt. p. 379—38 3- | Locks's Ef. l. ii. c. xvii. & 1 3, 16—19. 


S c E o- 
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Something has exiſted from eternity. PART II. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It may alſo be queried, whether our idea of infinite be a fmple or compound 
idea: yet I think it may more properly be ſaid to be a ſimple idea, as no addi- 
tion of finites can make up an infinite, It will be difficult to find out any idea 


more ſimple. 


PROPOSITION XIX. 
Something has exiſted from eternity. 
DEMONSTRATION, 
Ax. 1.1. It is evident that ſomething does actually exiſt : v. g. we know that 


we ourſelves do. | 3 
2. If ſomething has not exiſted from eternity, the things which now are muſt 


nave ariſen abſolutely from nothing, and without any producing cauſe, contrary 


to Ax. 9. | | | 
1, 2.13. We are certain ſomething has exiſted from eternity. 
Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. B, 9. l Ad. p. 195198, Lond. 
Abern. Serm. vol. i. p. 184—187, Dub. | 


SCHOLIUM, 


It muſt be acknowledged extremely difficult to conceive of any thing having 
exiſted from eternity; yet ſince there are ſuch evident proofs of it, we learn that 
a thing may be true, the manner of which is intirely inconceivable to our limited 
minds, or againſt which ſome objections may lie which to us are unanſwerable. 


Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 9— 71. 


PROPOSITION XX. 


There has from eternity exiſted ſome ſelf-exiſtent or neceſſary Being. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 19.| 1. There has from eternity exiſted ſomething, either ſelf-exiſtent or 
derived. See Def. 27. Cor. 4. 5 5 Ry 

Def. 27.|2. If there were not ſo evident an abſurdity as there ſeems to be, in 
ſuppoling a derived being eternal, yet its exiſtence, (even granting its eternity, 
and much more evidently ſuppoſing it not to be ſo,) may be traced up to a ſelf- 
exiſtent being, which as ſelf. exiſtent is eternal. 


1, 2. 3. Valet propoſitio. 


SCH 0s 


ProP. XI. The world in its preſent form not eternal. 


SCHOLIUM. 


The propoſition follows directly from Def. 27. Cor. 6. but we chuſe to keep 


it in its preſent form ; that if any ſhould think there may be an eternal neceſſary 
emanation from a ſelf- exiſtent principle, as many have maintained, the foregoing 
propoſition might reſt on a foundation not to be affected by ſuch an apprehenſion, 


PFRUPOSITION XN 
The ſyſtem of things which we call the material world, did not exiſt from 
eternity in its preſent form, but had a beginning, 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Arg. 1. We may not only conceive of many poſlible alterations which might 


4 


be made in the form of it, but we ſee it inceſſantly changing; whereas an eter- 
nal being, for as much as it is ſelf-exiſtent, is always the ſame. Def. 27. Cor. 8. 


Clarke at Boyle's Lea. p. 22, 23. 


Arg. 2. We have no credible hiſtory of tranſactions more remote than ſrx 
thouſand years from the preſent time: for as to the pretence that ſome nations 
have made to hiſtories of greater antiquity, as the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phæ- 
nicians, Chineſe, &c. they are evidently convicted of falſhood at large in 


Stilling fleet's Orig. Sacr. p. 15—106. P. 4—IT. 

Millar*s Propag. of Chriſt. vol. i. p. 100 | Alix Reflections, vol. i. p. 95—120c 

ln Winder's Hiſt. of Knowledge, vol. ii. paſſim. 

Pearſon on the Creed, p. 58—60, | Lucretius, l. v. ver. 325330. | 

Jenkins of Chriſtianity, vol. il. preface, | 1 | 

Arg. 3. We can trace the invention of the moſt uſeful arts and ſciences; which 
had probably been carried further, and invented ſooner, had the world been 
eternal. | 


Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. vin, viii. P. 4651. OB. 
LTucret. l. v. ver. 331—339. Cheyne's Princ. c. ii. & 24. p. 63—68. 
| Nichols's Conf. vol. i. p. 76-87. 12 f | Burnet's Theory, vol. i. p. 54— 39. 


Arg. 4. The origin of the moſt conſiderable nations of the earth may be traced; 
i. e. the time when they firſt inhabited the countries where they now dwell: and 
it appears that moſt of the weſtern nations came from the eaſt. 


Newton's Chronology, paſſim. Pearſon on the Creed, p. 60, 61. 
Patrick on Geneſis, c. x. Perezon. Cumberland, de orig. Gent, &c. 


Wells's Geog, of the Old Teſt. vol. i, c. iii, | Bochart*s Phaleg, paſim, 
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Profs of the non- eternity of the world: continued. PART II. 


SCHOLIU M. 


1 be ſaid that deluges, peſtilences, conflagrations, &c. deſtroy men with 


their inventions, it may be anſwered, (1). H the world were eternal, there mutt 


have been an immenſe number of theſe devaſtations, and it is amazing (if there be, 
as this hypotheſis ſuppoſes, no ſuperior being that preſides over them, ) that they 
ſhould not have deſtroyed the whole human race. (2). If any had ſurvived, the 


moſt uſeful arts would have been preſerved. 


Lucretius, J. v. ver. 339—352. | Religion of Nat. p. 91, 92. 
Pear ſon on the Creed, p. 61. margin. CCC ˙¼ £0 769; 


Arg. g. The projectile force of the planets is continually diminiſhing, by 
the reſiſtence of the fluid through which they pals, 7z. e. the rays of light; 
which are every where diffuſed through all parts of their orbits in ſo vaſt a quan- 


tity, that multitudes of them fall on bodies too ſmall to be diſcerned by the naked 


eye, as appears by microſcopical obſervation. Now it we allow this diminution 
in the projectile force in one year or age to be ever ſo ſmall, there muſt he a finite 
time in which it will be utterly deſtroyed; and conſequently had the preſent ſy- 
ſtem of things been eternal, (ſince on this ſuppoſition the ſame laws of nature 
mult have prevailed) the planets would long ago have fallen into the ſun. 


Watts's Eff. No. «!. 1. p. 242=245. | Cheyne's Princ, c. ii. 8 20. P. 53=36. 
Arg. 6. The ſunis continually loſing ſome of its light, ang conſequently muſt long 


ere this time have been reduced to utter darkneſs, if the world bad been eternal. 


If it be ſaid, that every ray of light after a certain elongation falls back into the 


_ ſun; weanſwer, ſome of them mult in their return ſtrike on the planets, fallin 


on their dark hemiſphere, by which means they would be. abſorbed, and the 
decay would be real though more gradual, according tothe reaſoning above. If 
it be anſwered, that there may be ſome kind of fewel provided, as ſuppoſe: co- 
mets, by which the ſun is fed; we reply, that fewel is or is not exactly adjuſted 
to the expence of his flame; if it is not exactly adjuſted, if too little, the conſe- 
quence urged above will at length though ſtill more ſlowly follow; if too much, 
the ſun growing continually hotter, the earth and other planets muſt have been 
burnt up, and ſo an argument againſt its eternity will ariſe in another form, from 
the ever growing heat of the ſun: but if the adjuſtment be exact, it will be ſuch 
a proof of defion and government in the works of nature as would be ſo greatly 
ſerviceable in another view, that any friend of religion might willingly ſpare this 
argument againſt the world's eternity, when there are fo many others unanſwer- 
ably ſtrong. And it may be obſerved, that a ſimilar train of reaſoning may take 
place as to ſom e following particulars, re 


Cheyne's Princ. c. i. & 42. p. 95-98. c. ii. F 19. p. 51, 52. 


Arg. 7. Since it is probable that the fixed ſtars and the ſun attract each other, 
hai they been eternal, they mult long ere this have met in the centre of gravity 
2 | 


common 


Por. XXI. The world in its preſent form not eternal, 


common to the whole univerſe. And near akin to this, is the argument which 


may be drawn from the effect of the neareſt acceſs of the earth to Mars, or any 


other ſuperior planet; in conſequence of which it might be ſuppoſed to be 


drawn by ſuch attraction a little from its orbit; the excentricity of which would 


by this means be continually increaſed, till the earth were utterly deſtroyed. 


The like argument may be applied to the other planets, and eſpecially to Sa- 
turn: but the thought is in general ſo much the ſame, that it has not been 


judged neceſſary to inſiſt upon it. | 
: Cie Princ. c. i. 22. 5. rs 


Arg. 8. 85 William Petty has attempted to prove that the number of mnakkitia 
doubles in 360 years: but though the exactneſs of his computation ſhould be 


doubted, if there be any periodical and conſtant increaſe at all, it will prove the 
world not to be eternal; as from a limited diſtance of time it muſt ere now have 


been over-run with Renan inhabitants. Some have indeed maintained a decreaſe 


ſince the Auguſtan age: but if it could be proved that mankind do actually de- 


creaſe periodically, or that the increaſe is exactly balanced, this argument will 
ſtand on the ſame footing with Arg. 6. As for plagues, by which ſome ſup- 
poſe the balance to be made, if we may judge by what we know of their hiſtory, 


the diminution of mankind by them bears but a yur ſmall PI to its 
increaſe, as computed by Petty. 


Nich. Conf. vol. i. p. 62—76. 08. Per Lett vol. ii. p. 148—153. 


Ed. p. 36—44. _ on 1 Poly. Dif. vii. 
Cheyne's Princ. c. ii. H 25. p. 68—72. | 


Arg. g. Many ſubſtances are continually petrifying and citing: ſo that, had 


the Nt been eternal, the whole earth would have been but one ſtone, or the 


petrifaction muſt have ceaſed of itſelf, But if it be ſaid that theſe ſtones diſſolve, 
and ſo there may be a kind of circulation; it is anſwered, that ſtones grow in 
one year which da not diflolve in many centuries. 

The argument from the waſte of fluids by the growth of animal and vege- 
table bodies is much the ſame as this, ſo far as there is any ſolidity in it: but it 


may be queried, whether the diſſolution of thoſe bodies, and ſeparation of their 
conſiſtent fluids in a ſeries of years, may not anſwer this. 


Nich, Conf. vol. i. P, 51—55. Od. p. 30 —335. Clare on Fluids, 5. 277, 272. 


1 10. Hills are continually ſubGding, which mth in Ges finite time reduce 
the world to a level. If it be objected, that this is balanced by earthquakes, 
Sc. which raiſe mountains; it is anſwered, the number of theſe ſo raiſed is com- 
paratively ſmall, and they being hollow would ſoon be waſhed away. 


Nich. Conf. vol. i. p. 55—62. Oi. Mountfaucon's Trav. P. 377, 378. 


p. 32—36. I Burnet's Theory, vol. i. p. 51—53. 
Ray's 3 Dife. Ns. ili. 5. 54364. 1 8 
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ate generations, each bigger than the embryo in queſtion was at that time, muſt 


 Spinoza's doctrine confuted. PRI II. 

Arg. 11. According to the beſt calculations whieh have been made, comets 
appear on an average at leaſt in 30 years; but whether this account be exact or 
not, if their return be periodical, there would within an imaginable time have been 
more than a thouſand millions eutting the earth's orbit in various directions; in 
conſequence of which the earth muſt have been expoſed to ſuch danger, either 
of being drawn into the ſun or ſeparated from it, that, without a particular pro- 
vidence, which this hypotheſis oppoſes, its deſtruction mult have happened long 


ſince. 


Arg. 12. If the world be eternal, it is hard to account for the tradition of its 
beginning, which has almoſt every where prevailed, though under different forms, 
among both polite and barbarous nations. 8 


Hale's Orig. of Man, $ 2. c. All. $ 3. | Grot. de Ver. l. i. $ 16. p. 26—40. 
8 I Burmet's Arch. i. ii. c. i. p. 273—28. 
COROLLARY 1. | 
There muſt have been ſome great and excellent Being, ſuperior to this whole 


now appears. 


material ſyſtem, by which it was reduced into that beautiful order, in which it : 


COROLLARY 2. 


From hence we may infer the vanity and falſhood of Spinoza's doctrine, who 
aſſcrts, that the whole and every part of the material world is a ſelf-exiſtent be- 
ing: for he expreſsly ſays, that one being or ſubſtance could not be produced by 


another, and that all things could be in no other order and manner than they 


are, i. e. that all things in their preſent form are neceſſary, and therefore eternal. 
Def. 27. and Cor. 1, 3. 8 , ad 


Clarke at Boyle's Les. p, 26— 29. Orb. Carm. p. Apal. Op. (de Mundo,) 
Camb. ſur Þ Exiſt. p. 202—207. part p. 190. | 
ii. c. 2. % 


Remſay's App. to Phil. Princ. vol. i. p. 


Toland's Pantheiſticon, p. 5—8, 54, 55. 497, &c 

apud : | carp Ps Neceſfſ. of Rev. p. 368. 
Sykes's Conners, c. iv. p. 64-83. i 

SCHOLIUM I. 


Thoſe arguments which Redi, Malphigius, and ſeveral modern philoſophers 


have advanced againſt the doctrine of equivocal generation either of animals or 


plants, have often been urged as conclufive againſt the eternity of the world : 
and if they will prove that every animal or plant of the preſent generation was 
not only contained in its immediate parent, but together with that parent in the 
remoter generation, and ſo on perpetually, it might indeed prove, that, how ſmall 
toeverthe bodies now grown up might be at any given time, there is a certain diſtance 
of generation, at which the organized body containing them and all intermedi- 


have 
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Prop, XXI. Other erguments for the mou eternity of the world. 


have been bigger than even the whole maſs of the carth.. But it may be an- 
exiſted, that allowing no animal or plant 40 riſe into viſible form but From pre- 


ſwerent parents of the ſame kind, it may nevertheleſs in its firſt ſtamina be form- 


ed anew, from ſome fluid before making. an unorganized part of the adult pa- 
rent; and in that caſe there will be no peculiar force in that argument, as lying 
againſt the eternity of the world; for that which ariſes from the exquiſite work- 


manſhip of an animal body, and che abſu rdity of ſuppoſing it produced from any 
fluid or ſolid merely by mechanical laws, properly belongs to another queltion, 


Redi de Gen. Inſect. paſſ. Cheyne's Princ. c. ii. & 23. p. 60—63. 
Nieuwentyt's. Rel. Phil. vol. i. c. xvigg. | Ray's Wiſd. of God, p. 298—326. 
Bentley at Boyle's Lett. Serm. iv. p. 127, | Varen. Geog. vol. i. p. 226. Engl. 

ad ſinem. . : . 


nenn 2. 


Neither do we argue from the probability that the Torrid Zone would have ta- 


: ken fire; which is examined in 


Ray's 3 Diſc. p. 38 ra 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


We likewiſe wave thoſe arguments which are taken from the ſuppoſed abſur- 
dity and impoſſibility of the world's having been actually eternal, or having ex- 
iſted / through an infinite ſucceſſion; becauſe the ſame objection ſeems to lie againſt 
every thing which is ſaid to be eternal, and the argument turns on the luppoſl- 
tion, that an infinite is made up of a number of finites. 


Burnet on the Art. p. 19, 20. | Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 35—37- 


S O un 4 


Some of the Ancients, who ſpeak of the eternity of the world, do not ſeem to 
intend it in the ſenſe in which Spinoza aſſerts it. The arguments are deſigned to 
prove either that ſomething muſt be eternal, which is all that thoſe of Ocellus Lu- 
canus amount to, or that the world is a neceſſary eternal effect flowing from the 
energy of the divine nature, which Ariſtotle ſeems to have thought; or that it 
was an eternal voluntary emanation from a ſupreme and infinitely perfect cauſe, 
which was the opinion of Plato's followers. Nevertheleſs there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that ſome of them were properly Panthei/ts, in the ſame ſenſe in which 
the term may be applied to the preſent followers of Spinoza. Compare Cer. 2. 


Clarke at Boyle's Lee. p. 29-35. Vol. i. p. 12— 20. 
Nichols s Conf. Vol. . P. 22-36. OH. 


| Sc en 5» 


If any objection ſhould be brought. againſt the ſeventh argument, from the 
ſuppoſed infinite number of celeſtial 3 which would occaſion an equal at- 
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| 52 © Motion not efential to matter, Pak x II. 


traction every way; we muſt refer the examination of that till we have proved 
= that matter is not t infinite, to which we ſhall quickly proceed. 


DEFINITION XXIX. 
Ln cn. That is ſaid to be an ESSENTIAL QuaL1TY, which cannot ceaſe, unleſs the: 


4 XXVII. being itſelf ſhould be ſuppoſed to be deſtroyed. 
ö — 
IWaits's Leg. p. 17, 18, 


PROPOSITION XXII. 


Motion is not eſſential to matter. 


7 by DEMONSTRATION I. 


/ 1. It is evident that when we have abſtracted the idea of motion from any par- 
ticle of matter, there will ſtill remain the idea of extended ſolid ſubſtance, i. e. 
it will ſtill be matter. See Def.. 4, and 29. 
2. If motion be eſſential to matter, then motion muſt either be an equal ten- 
dency every way, or a prevailing tendency. one way. 
3. An equal tendency every way would certainly produce reſt. 
4. A prevailing tendency one way rather than another muſt ariſe from ſome 
external cauſe; and if theſe motions were various, from cauſes that act in various 
manners, and not from the neceſſary nature of body or matter itſelf. 


1 and 2, 3, 4.|5. Motion is not eſſential to matter. Q. E. D. 


Toland's Lett. to Serena, No. 5. p. 186 | Clarke at Boyle's Lei. p. 24, 25. 
—202, s | | 


DEMONSTRATION 2. 


Another proof may be drawn from the vis inertic, which Baxter has proved 
to be eſſential to matter, and which is directly contrary to neceſſary motion. 
This argument is ſtated at large in Baxter on the Soul, and as it cannot conveni- 

ently be contracted here, we chuſe to refer to the author himſelf, 


Baxter on the Soul, c. i. 


3 


Since it appears that matter does move, (ſtill ſuppoſing thi reality of the ma- 
terial world) it is evident there mult be ſome firſt mover, i. e. lome ſuperior im- 
material Being. from whom its motion is derived. 
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PRO. XXIII. Matter not ſelf-exiftent. 1 5 53 


SCHOLIUM. | 
The argument which Toland brings, in the paſſage cited above, to prove mo- 
tion eſſential to matter, amounts to little more than the univerſal gravitation ob- 
ſerved to prevail in it; but this may be ſufficiently accounted for, by ſuppoſing it 
always impreſſed upon it by the Creator, and that it might at bis pleaſure be ſuſ- 
pended, though no ſingle particle of the whole material world ſhould be now- 


exempted from the influence. 
PROPOSITION XXIII. 


Matter is not ſelf-exiſtent or neceſſary. 


DEMONSTRATION: 


Def. 4.|1. Tangibility, ſolidity, or reſiſtance is eſſential to matter. 
7. 2. If all ſpace were full of matter, how fine ſoever the particles were, there 
mult be on every {ide an invincible reſiſtance to the motion of any one of thoſe \ 


particles. : 5 2 \ 

3. But we plainly ſee that there is motion in the corporeal world. 3 
F 2, 3-14. There is therefore a vacuum; as will be further illuſtrated in--the- | 
cholium; —_ i Bs | | | | 


Def. 28. Cor.|5. But if matter were ſelf-exiftent- or neceſſary, there- muſt be 
an univerſal plenum. 5 ad 


6. Matter is liable to continual changes. in its place, contexture, ſituation, 
Sc. which is inconſiſtent with its being ſelf-exiftent. Def. 27. Cor. 3. 
4, 5 and 6.7. Matter is not ſelf-exiftent. W E. OP). 


Clarke at Boylt's Let. p. 503, 504. ] Howe's Living Temple, part ii. c. 2. $5. 
25, 20. Baxt. on the Soul, vol. ii. & 3. præſ. p. 345: 
 Colliber*s Eng, p. 258—261. Edit. 3. — 331, 356—359, 373—383. 
Bent. at Boyle's Let. & 6. p. 211—213.| e 5 


COROLLARY: 


There muſt be ſome immaterial ſelf exiſtent Being, by whom matter was at 
firſt created, ſuppoſin g it now really to exiſt, See Prop. 22. Cor. Def. 27. Cor. 5 
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A vacuum may further be proved from the different ſpecific gravity of bodies, . 
compared with the vibrations of pendulums of unequal bulk and equal length 
in equal times: v. g. one of ten pound, vibrates jult as faſt as another of one: 
pound whoſe rod is of the ſame length; it has therefore juſt ten times the mo- 
mentum or force of motion, i. e. ten times the gravity; for here it is gravity: 

- | that. 
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3 ally, but by its own power, it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it was more 


54. Thought canwot neceſſarily ariſe from matter. Part Hl. 


that gives it the force; or in other words, the gravity 1: as the quantity of matter: 
when therefore the gravity under the ſame bulk is unequal, it proves there is 
more matter in one mals than in the other, and conſequently pores (at leaft) in 
the lighter, though the heavier were to be ſuppoſed entirely ſolid: and the expe- 
riment of the feather and guinea deſcending together in the exhauſted receiver 
eſtabliſhes the argument on the ſame principles. 5 
Clare at Boyles Lei. p. gog, 304. 


AX IOM X. 1 
If any being be the producing cauſe of another being, not merely occaſion- 


excellent or perfect than its production, or at leaſt equally fo. 


| COROL LAX V. | 
Seeing a thinking ſubſtance as ſuch is more excellent than a ſubſtance deſti- 
tute of thought, it is not to be imagined that ſpirit ſhould be produced by a 
being which is not poſſeſſed of thought. 


PROPOSITION XXIV. 


It is in the nature of things utterly inconceivable and incredible that thought 
mould neceſſarily ariſe from matter. | 


DEMONSTRA T1ON. 


1. If thought could proceed from matter, it muſt either ariſe.from the gene- 
ral nature of it, or mult be peculiar to matter in ſome certain configuration and 
-agitation, 7 | | 

2. Thought cannot ariſe from the nature of matter in general; for then every 
3 of matter would have thought, which is evidently falſe and ridiculous to 
affirm. 9 5 EY 

3. Any ſuppoſed alteration in the figure of the particles of matter, v. g. from ſquares 
to cubes, or cones, Oc, has no apparent influence on the production of thought. 

4. Motion in general added to matter cannot produce thought; for then al- 

moͤſt all matter known to us, being actually though not neceſſarily in motion, 
and ſome of it in a wonderful ſwift agitation, muſt be cogitative, contrary to fact. 

5. The change of its motion, v. g. from a ſtraight line to any kind of curve, or 
vice verſa, or its colliſion againſt other. paricies of matter, ſeems to have no ten- 
dency to produce thought. ES | 

 1—5.,6. Valet f ropaſitio. 


-Abermtthy's. Serm. v ol. ip. 107117. J Clarke ib. p. 5257. 
(Bentley at 'Boyle's Lett. Serm. 2. p. 15 [ Lecte Ef]. l. iv. c. &. & 10. 
| 226. Of. Ed. p. 52 —68. 5 | | 
Conor 


5 


Proe, XV. | Objeftions anſwered. 


Corollary. 
Since we are fure there is ſuch a thing as thought, (Ar. 2.) this is another ar- 
gument independent on Prep. 23. Cor. to prove that there is ſame immaterial be- 
ing. See Ax. 9. . EY 
Bentley ib. p. 29—36. Of . 9. 68—74. 


"tn. 


SCHOLIVM 2. 


If it be furcher objeRted, that it is as incooceivable that matter ſhould ariſe from 
thought, as thought from matter; it may be anſwered, that we are ſyre in fact, 
that, if there be any material world, matter is moved by thought, though we 


rial being, (Prop. 23. Cor.) but it cannot be proved in fact that thought is neceſ- 
farily produced by matter, or that any thinking being has been mechanically pro- 
duced from matter itſelf; though we allow that according to the conſtitution of 


e 
LIN + 


derful harmony between impreſſions made on the material parts of our frame and: 
thought; and that thinking beings are produced by a ſuperior cauſe on cer- 
tain concurrences in the material world. 


Shaftſbury's. Char. vol. ii. p. 296. ] Baxd. on the Soul, vol. ii. p. 350. notes. 


SCHnOLIUM $ 
of an immaterial Being, which ariſes partly from the motion of matter, Prop, 


22. Cor. and its exiſtence, Prop. 2 3. Cor. and alſo from the exiſtence of thought, 
which mere matter could not produce, Prop. 24. Cor, compared with Ax. 10. Car, 


PROPOSITION XXV. 
We are not ourſelves neceſſurꝝ or ſelf-exiſtent beings, 


DEMONSTRATIQN, 


3. It is evident we are lately bar into this world and dere is no proof of our 
xiſtence before. 
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know not how it 1s done, and that it was actually, produced by ſome immate- 


fome ſuperior being thought is occaſioned: by it, i. e. that there is a certain won- 


It may not be improper here to collect the proof we have had of the exiſtence 


2. We 
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e are derived from ſome ſelf-exiſtent being. Pax I. 


. We evidently appear to be dependent on every thing about us. 
. The capacity and ſentiments of our minds, as well as the powers of our 
bodies and our external circumſtances, are almoſt continually changing. 
Def. 27. Cor. 1, 3.4. But everyſelf-exiſtent being is eternal, 2 — and 


immutable. 


I, 2, 3, 4.15. We are not ſelf. exiſtent. 9. E. D. 
Cambray ſur ] Exiſt. p. 185—188, 


COROLLARY I. 


There is ſome ſelf-exiſtent Being, from whom we mediately or immediately 
derive our exiſtence, and to whom ultimately we owe all the faculties of our na- 
ture and all the enjoyments of our lives. 


Def. 27. Cor. 5. 


COROLLARY 2. 


_— 


There 1s great reaſon to believe that this Being is naturally much more ex- 


cellent than we, 


COROLLARY 3. 


It is evident that as we are already under great obligations to this Being, ſo 
we have a conſtant dependence * him for every future period and circumſtance 


of our exiſtence. 


COROLLARY 4. 


It muſt be of the greateſt importance for us moſt attentively to inquire. after 
him, and-to ſtudy his nature.and properties, that we may if Poſſible ſecure an 


intereſt in his favour. 


Comorey far PONY. P. 188, 189. 


PROPOSITION XXVI. 


That ſelf- exiſtent Being, from whom our exifience was e © derived, 


(Prop. 25. Cor. 1.) is a ſpirit. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Originally and primarily to produce a being is an action. 
Grad. 1. Def. 10, Cor. 2. 2. That muſt be a ſpirit, whereby any being what- 
ſoever is originally and primarily produced. 


Prop. 25. Cor. 1.|3. Our ſpirits were produced by ſome ſelf-exiſtent being. 


Ax. 10. Cor. |4. To ſuppoſe a thinkin 
would be more evidently abſurd thanto 


fo 


being produced by anunthinking cauſe, 
uppole an unthinking being ſo — 
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world about us was created and formed. 


Prop, XXVII. Proof of the Being of a COD. 


2, 3, 4. [5. That ſelf. exiſtent Being, from whom our exiſtence was ultimately 
derived, is a ſpirit. Q; E. D. 


Clarke at * s Let. p. * 52. | Abernethy, vol. i. Serm. iv. 


 ScnoLivn. 
Though it ſeems more proper to ſtate the evidence of this i important propo- 


57 


ſition thus largely, it 1s in effect contained in Prop. 25. Cor. 2. ſince nothing that 


is not a ſpirit can be more excellent than our minds. 


DEFINITION XXX. 


That ſelf-exiſtent ſpiritual Being, by whom we and the material world about 
us were originally formed, we call GOD. 


Vanini Amph. p. 8—10. apud Shaft, Char. vol. i, p. 10, II, 

Collib. Inq. p. 243, 244. GE 
COROLLARY. | 

It appears from this definition that our idea of God is very complex, and is 


made up of many ideas ariſing both from ſenſation and reflection. 


Locke's Ef]. l. ii. c. xxiii. & 3 3—36. 


PROPOSITION XXVII. 
a God: 


DEMONSTRATION 1. 


Prop. 23. Cor. i. The matter, of which this world or ſyſtem conſiſts, was ori- 


ginally created by a ſelf- exiſtent immaterial Being. 


Prop. 22. Cor. 2. This matter was firſt put into motion by ſome ſuperior, i. e. 
ſelf-exiſtent Being. See Def. 27. Cor. 5 


LEer. 
XXIX. 


— 


Prop. 21. Cor. 1.3. This material lad was reduced into the beautiful form. 


wherein it now appears by ſome Being ſuperior to it, 
4. There is no reaſon to aſſert, nor has it ever that we know of been main- 
tained by any, that the Being, by whom the matter of our world was at firſt pro- 


duced, was a different Being from that by which 1 it was firſt moved and brought 


into the order in which it now appears. 


Prop. 25. Cor. 1 and 2,15. Our ſpirits were alſo deddyed from ſome ſelt- exiſtent 
ſpirit of ſuperior excellence and perfection. 


6. There is no apparent reaſon to believe that the Spirit, by whom our ſpirits 
were originally produced, is a Being different from that, by which this material 
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Argument from univerſal conſent. Parr Hl. 
156.7. There is ſome ſelf-exiſtent ſpiritual Being, by whom we and this 
material world were formed; i. e. there is a God, Def. 30. Q E. D. 
Locle s Bf. l. iv. c. x. 5 1—6, 
COROLLARY I. 


God is a Being more excellent than the material world, or than we, or than 
ay other ſpirit, which may hereafter appear to be derived from him. See Ax. 10. 
CoROLLAR Y 2. 

There is ſomething ſo . and excellent in felf-exiſtence, joined with a de- 
gree of other perfections ſuperior to thoſe which we can diſcover in any derived 
Being whatſoever, that it ſeems moſt ſafe and reaſonable, in all our further in- 
quiries into the nature of God, to aſcribe to him what appears to us moſt noble 
and excellent, and to ſeparate from our ideas of him whatever is defective or con- 
temptible; i. e. in other words, to conceive of him as a being of infinite perfec- 
tions: but of this more fully hereafter. See Def. 28. Cor. & Schol. 1, 


Howe's Liv. Temp. part. 1. c. iv. 


DzMWONSTRATION 2. 
| The being of a God proved from univerſal conſent. 


1. Almoſt all men of every place and age have acknowledged a God, learned 
or unlearned, polite or barbarous, pious or wicked, fearful or courageous; and 


nations that have differed moſt in their genius and cuſtoms have generally agreed 


in this important point | 
2. This opinion muſt ariſe from prejudice or from right reaſon, | 
1.|3. It is exceeding difficult or rather impoſſible, to find any prejudice com- 


mon to all who have embraced this opinion. Fear could not affect the coura- 


geous, nor the invention of politic princes, princes themſelves, or barbarous nati- 


ons; blind credulity would not affect the moſt philoſophic inquirers, nor religious 
hopes men of impious characters; and as for the authority of one perſon affirm- 
ing it, how could the notion have been fo univerſally propagated, or merely 
on this authority ſo univerſally believed? If education infuſed it through fucceed- 
ing generations, why has it been ſo much more uniform than any thing elfe which 
is ſuppoſed to be ſo tranſmitted ? | | 


4. It does not appear that particular prejudices can be aſſigned to ſuit the caſe 


of all particular perſons. 
3, 415. This opinion does not appear to arife from prejudice, | 
2, 5.16. It ſeems founded on right reaſon: i. 6. there is a God. Q. E. D. 
Wikins of Nat. Rel. p. 41— 49. p. 52 P. 130132. 

= ] Burnet on the Art. p. 17, 18. 

Tillotfon's Works, vol. i. p. 14—17. ] Gaſtrel of Nat. Relig. p. 26— 38. 
Locke's Eff. d. i. c. iv. 5 8, 9. | Rragley's Divin. vol. i. p. 1214. 
Loubierès Siam, part 3. c. xxii, xxiii.] Millar's Prop. of Chriſt, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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PRO. XXVII. From the beauty and order of the works of nature. $9 


SCHOLIUM, 


The different notions that men have maintained of the Deity, and the opinion 
of many concerning a plurality of Gods, is urged as an objection againſt the ar- 
gument ſtated above: but it may be anſwered, their difference in other things 
makes their agreement in this great principle ſo much the more remarkable; and 
it is certain there is not ſuch an agreement in any falſe notion of the Deity, or plu- 
rality of Gods, as there 1s in his exiſtence in genera]: to which we may add, 
that the wrong notions particular perſons have entertained concerning him may 
often be accounted for by the variety of their genius, condition, education, Cc. 

Wilkins on Nat. Rel. p. 49—52. Tillotf. Works, vol. i. p. 17, 18. 

Burnet onthe Art. p. 18, 19. 9 0 
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DEMONSTRATION 3. 


In which the beingof a God is proved from a brief ſurvey of the works of nature. LE Cr. 


4 LI MM A. | N 


This ſyſtem of things, which we call the viſible world, is full of beauty, har- 
mony, and order, 1 en 


DzMONSTRATION of the LE MMA. 


1. This appears by a ſurvey of the heavenly bodies: in which we may di- 
ſtinctly conſider their magnitude, number, due ſituation, that they may not inter- 
fere with one another, and may lay a foundation for certain aſtronomical diſco- 
veries, which would otherwiſe have been impoſſible, had there been a perfect 
ſimilarity in ſituation and ſize: eſpecially in our ſyſtem we may remark the ſun, 
that glorious fountain of light and vital influence, by which moſt of the other 

beauties of the creation around us are diſcovered; and the various planets with 1 
which he is ſurrounded; in which we may more particularly obſerve the corre- | 9 
ſpondence between their diſtance from the central body about which they revolve, = 
and the times in which their revolutions are performed, i. e. that the ſquares of | 
their periodical times are as the cubes of their diſtances ;z. the ſupply of moons to | 
moſt of the diftant planets, with the addition of a ring to Saturn; the agreement 1 5 if 
both of primary and ſecondary planets in a ſpherical figure; as well as the agree- bt 
able variety that is obſervable in their ſize, and other phænomena relating to | | 


them. | | ö 
Derham's Aftr. paſ. Nature Diſplayed. vol. iv. | 
Nieuwentyt's Rel. Phil. vol. iii. Baxt. Mat bo. 

Ray of Creat. 2. 61—68, | / WET Abern, vol. 1. Serm. i. 
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Go be beauty and order of the worte of nature. PART II. 


2. The propoſition appears from a view of the globe of the earth: in which, 
not to urge the gravitation of bodies on or near its ſurface towards it centre, 
which is common to our whole ſyſtem atleaſt, if not to the whole material world, 
and is the great cement of it, we may more diſtinctly conſider its diurnal and 
annual motion; the atmoſphere with which it is ſurrounded, its conſtituent parts, 
as it is a terraqueous globe, and compoſed of bodies of voy. different kinds, 
lodged upon or beneath its ſurface. 


Bentley at Boyle's Lell. p. 264—273. | Derbam's Phyſ. Theol, $. 4-6. --: 
Nieuw. Rel. Phil, vol. ii. Cont. 17. *  Keil's Aſtron, Left. xxi. ſub init. 298, 299. 
367—413. 


The vegetable productions, with which the earth is | furniſhed, ſo various, 
beautiful, and uſeful, 


Nature Diſp. vol. i. Dial. 14. 15. bert 207—212, 
2. P. 1;8—248, * | Derh. Phy. Theol. p. 404—424+ 
Fay. 8 Wiſd. of God, p. 100—1 14, | Denne's Serm. on Veget. 


4. The animal inhabitants of it: in which we can never ſufficiently admire 
the organs of ſenſation, eſpecially the eye and ear, the organs of reſpiration, of 
motion, thoſe for receiving and digeſting the aliment, and thoſe intended for ge- 

neration and the nouriſhment of the foetus. In the inferior animals, it is won- 
derful to obſerve, how their different organs are fitted for thoſe different circum- 
ſtances in life for which they are intended, and eſpecially to the elements in which 

they are chiefly to live. To this head may be referred what was before ſaid of 
their various inſtincts, Def. 18. Cor. 2. to which we may further add the limita- 
tion of their inſtincts, as well as animal ſenſations, within ſuch degrees, as 
the convenience of the animal requires. (Vid. Ef. on Man, part 1.) But above 
all, in human creatures we may juſtly admire the faculties of the mind, as well 
as the ſtructure of the body, both which have been largely conſidered elſewhere. 


Monro s Compar. Anat, paſſ. | Derbam's Phy/. Theol. paſſ. 
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5. On the whole it may be obſerved, that the more philoſophy is improved 
and inquiries purſued, the more is the harmony and regularity of the works of 
nature illuſtrated, and the more evidently does it appear, that objections for- 
merly made *gaipft them were owing to the ignorance of thoſe that advanced 
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| - Clarke at Boes LeB. p 57, 58, 108 Nature Diſp. vol. i. p. 191 5. 
| — —111. | g | 


6. As theſe alle are wonderful when conſidered apart, ſo when the whole 
is conſidered as a ſyſtem, and in reference to man, for whoſe uſe this earth and 
what it contains ſcems principally to have been deſigned, many comparative 
beauties ariſe, which in a ſeparate view, could not have been diſcovered. 


— Char, vol. ll, p. 28 299. 


S C RB O= 


PROP. XXVII. Several objectiont enumerated. 


* 


SCHOLIUM I 
Theſe arguments are ſer in ſo ſtrong and beautiful a light i in the works of 
Ray, Derham, Nieuwentyt, Baxter in his Matho, and in De la Pluche's Nature Diſ- 


played, eſpecially in the firſt and fourth volumes, that — deſerve a moſt atten- 
tive peruſal at RO" | . 


N 
80 HOL TIM 2. 


As to thoſe objections, which are brought from the noxious * of ſome 
vegetables, animals, or exhalations, from the limitation of our ſenſes, from 
the helpleſs circumſtances in which human infants are born; as well as from our 
being ſubject to diſeaſes and death; beſides thoſe ariſing from the aſperities 
of the ſurface of our globe, and the inclination of the axis of the earth to the 
plane of the ecliptic; they are moſt of them ſoevidently weak, and capable of being 

retorted as beauties rather than defects; and they are all ſo well conſidered and 
confuted in the following references, that we ſhall not more diſtinctly examine 


them here, 5 
Lucret. I. v. ver. 1 96—23 5. | Keil's Exam. f Burnet s. Theory, paſſ. 
Blackm. on the Creat. p. 78—92. | Pope's Eff. on Man, Epiſt. i. ver. * 
Bentley at Boyle's Lett. Serm. ili. p. 10 198. 
215. O. Ed. p. 83—90. | Wilkins's World in the Moon, 
Did. Serm. viii. p. 2240, Of. Ed, Pp. | Colliber's Eng. p. 92—94. 
8 3—90. I Polign. Anti-Lucret. paſſ. 
Shaft. Char. vol. ii. p. 298—309. | Clarke on the Origin of Evil, p. 160. ad 
Ray on the Creat, p. 196—204, In. præſ. p. 160—202, 233—264. 


Sh 3. 


1 he noble powers and properties of the human mind are well worthy of being 
mentioned here, as a production incomparably more glorious than any thing in 
the vegetable or brutal creation. It may ſomething aſſiſt our thoughts here, to 
conſider how the face of nature is embelliſhed and improved by the arts which 
mankind have introduced into life, and how much entertainment is given mankind 
by producing them as the effect of their own art and labour, beyond what they 
could find them merely as the product of nature. 


5 Derhow' s Phyſ. Theol. p. 226 & 61—65, | Locks on Government. 


ProrosITION 27. DEMONSTRATION 3. 


Proof of the being of a God from the Works of Nature. 
Prop. 2 1. li. Seeing the world was made, it is univerſally allowed that it muſt Lr e T. 


have been produced by chance or deſign. | {£6 XXXI. 
. U 


The being of a God proved frem bis interpoſition Pax Il. 


2. Chance is entirely an unmeaning expreſſion, unleſs we aſcribe that to it 
which is produced by mechanical laws, without the contrivance and purpoſe 
of the thinking being, whoſe agency may be the means of producing it. 


Watts's Ontol. p. 332. 12. Of. Ed. p. 149 —153- 
Bentley at Boyle's Let, Serm. v. b. 9— MP 


2.13. It may generally be expected, that whatever is thus produced ſhould 
be very confuſed and imperfect, eſpecially when the effect is very complex. 
Lem.\4. This world, though a very complex ſyſtem, is full of beauty, har- 
mony, and order, incomparably ſuperior to any work which we ſee produced by 
the defign of the moſt curious artiſt, | Shs 
2, 4-[5. It is moſt incredible that it ſhould be produced by chance. 
1, 5.16. It was produced by the deſign or counſel of ſome intelligent agent. 
Prop, 20, Cor.|7. If any derived being were ſuppoſed the immediate former 
of the world, he muſt ultimately owe his wifdom and power to ſome original and 
ſelf-exiſtent being. ” £26 
6, 7.8. The frame of the world proves that there is a God, 2, E. D. 


Lucret. J. v. ver. 417—449. _ Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 29—34. 


Cambray fur Þ Exiſt. p. 4— b. Fi 8. Collib. Ing. p. 74—84. 
Bent. it, Serm. v. p. 1 2. and fine, Of. | Rel. of Nat. p. 79—85. 


Ed. p. 153-177. 
DEMONSTRATION 4. 


A Deity proved from the marks of divine interpoſition which appear in the 
ſupport and government of the world. 3 5 . 
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LE MM A. 55 
The author of Matho has illuſtrated this topic of demonſtration with incom - 
parable ſtrength and beauty: but ſome of his arguments are of ſuch a nature 
as to be more properly mentioned in another place. X | 1 
1. This appears in the continuance of the centripetal and projectile force of 
the planets, as a mutual balance to each other; neither of which appears neceſ- 
ſary in itſelf, though a failure of either would be attended with a general ruin: 
and this thought appears with a force greatly increaſed, when we conſider the 
various compoſition of that four- fold mation, by which a ſecondary planet re- 
volves about its primary, while both revolve about the ſun. 


Barter's Mat ho, vol. ii. Conf. vii. p. 4-18. | Baxt. on the Soul, § 2. Ns. 6. p. 
Coll. Ing. p. 119, 120. Ed. 3. p. 143, 144. 46, 47, 410, vol. i. 


2. In preventing tbe alteration of the obliquity of the earth's axis, or its re- 
ceiving any other detriment from the approach of comets or any other cauſe ; 


PRO. XXVII. in the ſupport and government of the world. 


andlikewiſe in 7 inclination of the moon's orbit from becoming greater, 
or the moon itſelf from being brought nearer to or carried farther from the earth; 
any of which alterations would be attended with fatal conſequences, eſpecially 
the two laſt of them, which might be moſt eaſily affected by a comet's approach. 


Matho, vol. ii. $ 118, 119. P. 143, Sc. F 110. p. 91, Sc.] Collib. Ib. p. 144. 
In regulating the winds, ſo as may be for the preſervation and benefit 


, of the earth; though we are not able to aſſign any certain laws by which it is 


effected. 
Clarke's Robault, part 1. c. xii. $ 41. Note, —Collib. Inq. p. 144. 


4. In che due proportion which is opſerved between males and females in the 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals, and eſpecially in mankind. 


| Nieuwentyt, ib. vol. i. p. 351—363 | Derb. Phyſ. Theol. P. 176, 177. Note, 


wy In preſerving the balance of the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, ſo that none 
ſhould over-run the earth and none be loſt. 


Colli. ib. p. 123. Ed. 3. p. 147. Nature Dp. vol. i. Part 1. P. e 
Derbam's Phyſ. Theol. p. 168—1 79. 


6. In keeping the ſpecies of animals and ve —_— the ſame through ſacceed- 
ing ages, and preventing their being corrupted by undue mixtures. 


Collib. ib. p. 122, 123. Ed. 3. p. 148, 149. 


7. In keeping the faces, voices, and hand-writing ſo wonderfully diſtinct : as 
they appear to be. 


Weems's Works, vol. iv. Þ. 12, 1 3. | Ray's I i/d. p. p. 245—247+ 
Derham, ib. p. 308 - 310. 


8. The. regularity and ſteadineſs with which the world is governed by the 
ſame laws in the moſt diſtant ages, is a further noble argument of the di- 
vine interpoſition; and is perhaps in nothing more conſpicuous than in this, 
that the inſtinets of animals are ſtill the ſame. 


0 Shafteſbury, vol, ii. p. 337. 


If in any inſtance theſe laws have been interrupted, and effects have been 


produced beyond the common courſe of nature; as theſe inſtances do not appear 
to have been ſo frequent as to overthrow the argument gr. 8. ſo they afford a 


further argument of a Being ſuperior to this ſyſtem of things, and prove that he 
attends to the affairs of his creatures. 


Limb. Theol. J. i. c. it. $ 17, 19, 25. | Crellius de Deo, P. 23. 
i 9 
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Arguments of leſs weigh! for the being of a God. PART II. 


1—9:|10. It appears that the world is under the government of ſome be- 


ing of great power and exquiſite contrivance, art, and conduct who is himſelf 
either neceſſarily exiſtent, or derived from ſome other who is ſo. : 


PROPOSITION XXVIIL 


| Lrer. To give a view of thoſe other arguments in proof of a deity, which ſeem not 


XXXII. of equal force with the former, and yet are urged by perſons of conſiderable note. 


SOLUTION. 883 


1. Cartęſius argues that there muſt be a God, becauſe neceſſary exiſtence is 
contained in the idea of a God, as three angles are in the idea of a triangle; ſo 
that though eſſence and exiſtence are in other things diſtinct, yet when conſi- 
dered with regard to the deity they are the ſaſe. JC ESATA 

To this it is anſwered, that there is a difference between the notional truth of 


h propoſitions and the real truth-of ideas. In plainer terms, the fallacy lies in the 
ambiguity of thoſe words, God is a neceſſary exiſtent being: If the meaning of them 


be, g. d. By the word G OD, I underſtand a being that is ſuppoſed to be ſelf- 
&« exiſtent,” they will be allowed; but then they prove not his real exiſtence: 
but if they ſignify, It is moſt certain there is ſuch a being,” the ſenſe is changed, 
and the propoſition may {till be diſputed. I N 


Carteſ. Princ. I. i.  14—16. 
Camb. Exiſt. p. 197-199. 
Voyage to the world of Cart. p. 159—164. 


Colub. Inq. p. 130—1 32. Ed. 2. p. 
136—159. 


2. Carteſius further argues, The greater the objective perfection of any idea 
& js, the more perfect muſt its cauſe be: but we have the idea of a being infi- 
<« nitely perfect, therefore there muſt be ſome infinitely perfect being to cauſe 
and produce it.“ | | 

But this ſeems ſtill to take for granted the thing to be proved, i. e. the objec- 
tive reality of the idea, or the reality of the object ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 
it. And it may be pleaded, that, without any ſuch archetype at all, an idea 
of an infinitely perfect being, might be produced by the operation of our minds 
upon ideas ariſing from inferior objects, ſeeing we do not comprehend infinity, 
but only deny the bounds of an object which we ſuppoſe infinite. 5 


Carteſ. ib. & 17, 18, 22. | Collib. Ing. p. 132, 133. Ed. 3. p. 139, 
Camb. ib. p. 189—191. 26: $3 SO £ Poet 2x 
Voyage to the World of Cart. p. 166— | Clarke at Boyle's Lett. p. 20-22, | 
169. —_ | Locke's E.,. l. iv. c. x. 7. 


3. Epicurus, and many others, particularly Lord Shafteſbury, have argued, 
that the idea of God is univerlal as being innate, and therefore that his exiſtence 
is certain. Epicurus therefore ſuppoſes it natural to admit it; and thoſe who be- 
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PROp. XXVIII. The argument a priori & a poſteriori explained. 
lieve man to be God's work, argue from his having ſtampt this character of 


himſelf upon all his human creatures. But the foundation of this argument has 


been removed in Prop. 8. 6. gr. 5. and the references. 
Coll. Ing. p. 128 — 130. Ed. 3. 154—156. | Sbafteſb. Lett. to a Clergyman. 


4. Tillotſon argues thus, © The idea of a God is poſſible, ſeeing it involves no 
te contradiction to ſuppoſe a Being of all poſſible perfections, therefore it is ne- 
« ceſſary: for if there be no God now, there never can be a God, ſeeing eter- 
* nity is a part of our idea of him; fo that on this ſuppoſition the exiſtence of a 


God is impoſſible, contrary to the hypotheſis.” But this argument, which 
ſeems nearly equal to the firſt in a plainer dreſs, may be ſufficiently anſwered by 


the known diſtinction between an hypothetical and an actual poſſibility : v. g. It 


may be ſaid to be Hpothetically poſſible that the firſt man ſhould have been created 
with wings, but ſince he was in fact created without wings, it is not aZually 


poſſible ; and this ſeems to be an inſtance parallel to the other. 


Tillotſon's Works, vol. i. p. 19. | Collib. Ing. p. 133, 134. Ed. 3. 161, 162. 


DEFINITION XXXI. 


Thoſe arguments which are brought from the exiſtence of ſome of the attri- 


butes of God to prove the exiſtence of a God, are called proofs a PRTORI: 


thoſe taken from the phznomena obſervable in the works of nature, are called 
proofs a PosTERI1OR1. | 


$cnoLlium i. BH 
The queſtion, whether there be any proof of the being of a God a priori, de- 
pends upon the reality of ſpace and duration, and their being the properties of 


ſome ſubſtance, which will be examined hereafter, 


| SCHOLIUM 2, ” 
The proof of the attributes of a God a priori, is the arguing them from ſelf- 


_ Exiſtence, ſhewing them to have a neceſſary connexion with it; and in this ſenſe 


ſame have denied there can be any proof à priori; becauſe nothing can be prior 
to a ſelf-exiſtent Being, and becauſe all our proofs of the attributes of ſuch a Be- 
ing are ultimately drawn from the conſideration of ſome Being derived from him. 


But this objection is evidently founded on a miſtake of the ſenſe in which theſe 
words are uſed by the moſt accurate writers, n 


SCHOLIUM 3. | 

On the whole, it may be proper to diſtinguiſh the various ways of proving 

the being and attributes of God thus: 2 | 3 
| E | | K | | | 1. 01 
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Atheiſts among the Greek philoſophers. PAR II. 


Both are proved à priori, when from the real exiſtence of ſpace and dura- 
tion we infer the exiſtence of a ſelf-exiſtent Being whoſe properties they are, and 
from neceſſity of exiſtence prove his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, Sc. 

2. Both are proved a poſteriori, when we argue from a ſurvey of the ſyſtem of 
nature, that there muſt be a wiſe, powerful, and benevolent author, 

3. The proof is mixed, when from the obſerved exiſtence of any one derived 
being, whether material or immaterial, more or leſs perfect, we argue the exiſt- 
ence of a ſelf-exiſtent Being, and thus infer his attributes from a neceſſary con- 


nexion with ſelf-exiſtence, as in the firſt caſe, | | 


Clarke at Boylt's Left. p. 494498. | apud Law's Inq. ad Fin. pref. GI=;54, 
and p. 501, 502. 56—60. fees 
Waterland's Diſſ. on the Arg. a priori, 


PROPOSITION XXX. 


To take a ſuryey of the chief ſets of ATae1sTs amongſt the ancient Grecian 
philotophers. | 


SOLUTION. 


Sgr. 1. They all agreed in aſſerting, that there was nothing but matter in 
the univerſe : but differ as to the queſtion, whether it wàs animate or inanimate. 

SECT. 2. Thoſe who held matter to be animated, were in general called Uao@uio: z 
who, (as they darkly expreſſed it) maintained that matter had ſome natural per- 
ception, but no animal ſenſation, or reflection in itſelf conſidered ; but that this 
imperfect life occaſioned that organization, from whence ſenſation and reflection 
afterwards aroſe, „ 

Skœr. 3. Of theſe, ſome held only one life, which they called a plaſtic nature; 
and theſe were called the Stoical atheiſts, becauſe the Stoics held ſuch a nature, 
though they ſuppoſed it the inſtrument of the Deity : others thought that every 
particle of matter was endued with life, and theſe were called the Stratonici, from 
Strato Lampſacenus : and Hobbes ſeems to have been of this opinion. 


Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 57. marg. 


SECT. 4. Thoſe atheiſts who held matter to be inanimate were called alumni. 
Of theſe, ſome attempted to ſolve the phænomena of nature, by having recourſe to 
the unmeaning language of qualities and forms, as the Anaximandrians, who thought 
they were produced by infinite active force, upon immenſe matter, acting with- 
out deſign : others by the figure and motion which they ſuppoſed to be eſſential 
to thoſe atoms: theſe were the Democritici; whoſe philoſophy differed but very 


little from the ZEpicureans, who evidently borrowed many of their notions from 
Democritus. 2 


SECT. 


Pro. XXIX. The queſtion, whether the Chineſe are atheiſts, examined. 


StcT. 5. Diagoras and 7 heodorus among the ancients, as Vaninus among the 
moderns, are reckoned martyrs for atheiſm. _. we 
Collier or Bayle in Nom. 


, 


| Cyrus's T rav. vol. ii, p. 27. 28, 31, 22. 
Buddei Hiſt. Phil. c. iv. $ 43—46, | Fenel. Phil. Lives, p. 110, & 253, 254. 
S 48. I Hale's Orig. of Man, 4. c. iv. p. 340— 


| Cudworth's Syſtem, J. i. c. ili. pref, | 342. FC CO: 
$ 34—36, 105, 134—136. . | Univ. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 17—2 5. fol. 


| SCHOLIUM I. 
Sir William Temple is ſaid to have been an atheiſt of a kind different from any 
of theſe, and to have thought the preſent ſyſtem of things neceſſary and eternal ; 
conſequently his notion has been confuted, by all the arguments brought to prove 


the world in its preſent form not to have been eternal, and that matter is not 
ſelf-exiſtent, nor motion eſſential to it, or thought producible from it alone. 


Buruet's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 670. Oct. 
S HOL IU M 2. N | 

The Cbhineſe have been repreſented by ſome as a nation of atheiſts ; and Bur- 
net repreſents it as the opinion of Sir William Temple, that Confucius and his fol- 
lowers are to be reckoned amongſt thoſe who were atheiſts themſelves and left 
religion to the people. But Couplet (in his Declaratio Proemialis, p. Xxxviii.) has 
largely endeavoured to prove, that though their modern writers, i. e. thoſe from 
about the tenth century of chriſtianity, have entertained and propagated athe- 
iſtical notions among the philoſophers of that nation, Confucius and their earlier 
teachers were notwithſtanding votaries to pure religion. But it is very obſery- 
able, that Confucius (if the writings, which Couplet and his brethren have pub- 
liſhed as his, do really contain a juſt repreſentation of what he taught,) ſays lit- 
tle of thoſe branches of duty which immediately relate to God; which leaves too 
much room for ſuſpicion : though he does indeed ſpeak of ſpirits ſurroundin 

men when they ſacrifice, in ſuch a manner, as to agree very well with the heathen 
notion of good demons, which perhaps differs not much from the chriſtian doc- 
trine of angels. (Conf. Morals, l. ii. p. 50—52.) Yet J have not been able to 
find any part of his work in which he ſpeaks expreſsly of God: for that very 
remarkable paſſage, (J. ii. p. 88—90o.) in which he ſays ſo many ſublime things 
of him who 1s ſupremely holy, muſt (when the whole of it 1s taken together) be un- 
derſtood of his ue man, and in that view is ſo impious and prophane, as to leave 


a great deal of room to imagine, that Sir William Temple was not miſtaken in 


the judgment he formed concerning him; nor will what he ſays of he great ſpirit 
of heaven and earth be ſufficient wholly to remove the ſuſpicion; as it is moſt 
probable, that it coincides with the notion of a plaſtic power, which ſome of the 


Grecian atheiſts held. 
ve | SCHOLIUM 3. 
| Beſides the objections againſt deſign in the univerſe, (Prop. 27. Lem. to Dem. 
3- Schol. 2.) other objections againſt a Deity have been urged ; the chief of which 
| ES | amount 


67 


« 
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acted, may be reckoned among the moſt fatal occaſions of it. 


Cauſes of Atheiſm. PAR II. 


amount to this, that there is ſomething in his nature, operations and conduct 
which we cannot fully comprehend: but if this argument be allowed as conclu- 


ſive, we might be brought even to doubt of our own exiſtence. See Prop. 18. 
Cor . 3. . | | 


Many other arguments or excuſes brought for atheiſm do not deſerve a par- 
ticular place here, as will appear by conſulting the paſſages here referred to. 


Cudworth's Syſt. c. ii. $ 5==22, | Gaſtrel of Nat. Rel, p. 187,—2 12. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


It ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that the fear of puniſhment from a divine 


Being, and a deſire of ſeeming wiſer than others, have been the chief cauſes of 
atheiſm; and-perhaps the abſurd notions which ſome haveentertained of the Deity, 
and the unworthy manner in which thoſe who profeſs to believe in him have 


Gaſtr. ib. p. 230-248, | Scotts Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p. 84, 85. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


It may not be improper here to hint at the ſtrange conduct of Tully in his cele- 
brated book De Natura Deorum, who only ſlightly touches on the opinion of Anax- 
agoras, that all things were produced by one infinite mind, and gives no patron 
to that opinion, nor ſo much as ſpends one page or ſection in diſcuſſing it; though 
he aſſigns proper advocates to defend at large the Stoical and Epicurean principles, 
as well as the Academical; and after all, leaves his reader under the impreſſion 
of the Epicurean objections againſt providence ; only coldly telling us, that they 
were not on the whole in his opinion ſo probable as the contrary doctrine, It is 
obſervable that the moſt religious paſſage in all Tu/h's works is only a fragment 
preſerved by Lactantius. LO 


Middleton's Life of Cic. vol. in. P. 350, 351. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the proof of the exiſtence of God, we now proceed 


in the following propoſitions to conſider the chief of his perfections. 


PROPOSITION XXX. 
God is eternal, 5. e. he has exiſted and will ever exiſt. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Def. 27. Cor. 1.1. Whatever is ſelf- exiſtent is eternal. 
Def. 30.|2. God is ſelf-exiſtent. | 
1, 2.3. God is eternal. Q; E. D. 


Wilkinss Nat. Rel. p. 120-123. | Abern. vol. i. p. 182-191. 5 
pa | - .CORo1L: 


8 


e 


3 * 


Proe, XXXI. / the divine Eternity. 0 69 
| en GN 


God is immutable... Vid. Def. 26. Cor. 3. 


Mildins, ib. p. 11 5—117. 8 ] Abern. ib. p. 198200. 
Collib. Ing. p. 56, 57. Ed. 3. 66, 67. e 


SG HO. 5 

It muſt be acknowledged there is ſomething to us incomprehenſible in the di- 
vine eternity, in whatever view we attempt to conceive of it. A ſucceſſive 
eternity is what the mind can form no conſiſtent idea of: for it ſeems, that, if 
there have been a fifth, a tenth, or hundredth, there muſt have been ſome firſt 
and there can be nothing abſolutely infinite, to which a continual addition is 
making. On the other hand, it is impoſſible for us to conceive of an eternity 
ſo inſtantaneous, as to exclude all pait and future, and to be but one point of du- 
ration: this would make that ſpace of time, to which millions of years are as 
| nothing but a ſmall part of an hour or a minute, and is in effect declaring that 
= God is now creating the world, and alſo now deſtroying it, ſuppoſing it ever to 
_ be deſtroyed. Indeed if all that were meant by an inſtantaneous eternity when 
applied to God were this, that all things whether paſt or future are as open to 
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his view, as thoſe things which exiſt in the preſent moment, this would be in- 
Bo telligible, but would not remove the difficulty of a ſucceſſive eternity: and to 
= reply (as ſome have done) that this eternity is not to be conſidered as duration at 
=_ all, but as neceffary exiſtence, to which neither ſucceſſion nor inſtantaneouſneſs 


have any relation at all, more than colour to found, leaves the queſtion I think 
under the ſame darknels as before. upon A 
Nevertheleſs it is to be remembered, that this difficulty does not ariſe from the 
doctrine of the deity alone, but is common to every ſcheme that ſuppoſes any 
thing eternal, as ſomething mult certainly be; (Prop. 19.) and it would follow 


from ſuppoſing one atom to be ſo, beſides all the other abſurdities ariſing from 
the denial of an intelligent ſelf. exiſtent cauſe. 


Camb. ſur Þ Exiſt. p. 469-499. Rel. of. Nat. p. 69, 70. 
Clarke's Serm. vol. i. p. 81, 82. Of. | Wattss Hymns, l. i. No. 17 & 67. 
Collib. Ing. p. 204—211. Ed. 3. p. | Abernethy, vol. i. p. 201207, 
245—2533. 9 1 
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PROPOSITION XXXI. 


God is omnipotent; 2. e. no effect can be aſſigned ſo great, but he is able to 
produce it. „„ © 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Def. 30 li The very act of creating any being outof nothing, implies a power ſo 
great, that we can imagine nothing impoſſible to a Being who can perform it by 
his own power. 


Prop, 
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XXXV. 


Lier. 


Of the divine Omni potence. PART II. 


Prop. 27. Dem. 3.2. The amazing gteatneſs and variety of theworks of na- 
ture ſerve ſtill more ſenſibly to illuſtrate the power of the Creator. 


4 


3. We ſee nothing which betrays any marks of impotency or weakneſs in the 


deity. » 23 | 
I, 2, 3.4. We have no reaſon to believe that any internal defect limits the 


divine power, 


5. If there were any other Being capable of controuling him, in the execution 
of his volitions, this being muſt be ſuperior to him, and might (for any thing 


that appears). have prevented or deſtroyed his being as well as his operations, 


which would be inconſiſtent with the idea of God (Def. 30.) as a ſelf- exiſtent 
Being. 8 1 8 
3.6. There is no external power to limit the operations of the divine Being. 
4, 6.7. His power is unlimited, and conſequently can produce any effect, be it 
ever ſo great. Q: E. D. 5 
Wilkins of Nat. Rel. p. 145, 146. 
Clarke's Serm. vol. 1. p. 119, 120, 206. 
—216. 


Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 106, 107, 67— 
69. | Sb, | 
| Abernethy, vol. i. Ne. 8. 


 CoroLlLaARY. 
If God be omnipotent, then nothing can be neceſſary to the production of any 


Being in any ſuppoſed circumſtance of time or place, but that God ſhould will 


its exiſtence in this circumſtance. | | 
Fennings's Pneum. Prop. 30. Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 23. Note. 
Ralph). de Spat. Reali. p. 67. | 


SCHOLIUM- 1. 


Another argument to prove that God is infinite in power is drawn from Def. 
28. Cor. for it is certain he has ſome degree of power. A third from Prop. 2 7. 
Dem. 1. Cor. 2. ſince it is evident that to conceive of God as omnipotent, is 
much more honourable than to conceive of him as a being of limited power, 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


If it be objected to the fifth ſtep of the preceding demonſtration, that a pow- 
er merely equal to that of God's, might be ſufficient to controul him in the ex- 
ecution of his volitions, and that we have not yet proved there is no being equal 
to him; it may be replied, that in ſome caſes to controul the acts of another muſt 
argue ſome ſuperiority; v. g. if A will that a creature ſhould exiſt, and B that 
it ſhould not exiſt, if it does not exiſt, then B in that inſtance triumphs over A, 


and appears ſuperior to him. But if this anſwer ſhould not be judged ſatisfac- 


tory, then it muſt be remembered, that we have ſhown that God's power 1s not 
limited by any internal defect, and that no external limiting power has yet been 
proved; and if it ſhould hereatter be proved, by any argument not depending upon 

| 3 his 


N 1 


Prop. XXXII. The continued energy of God upon his creatures. 71 


his omnipotence, that there is but one ſuch ſelf-exiſtent Being as we call God, 
then this propoſition will be demonſtrated in all its extent. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It muſt be owned we have no conceptions of a creating power otherwiſe than 
by its effects: nevertheleſs that will not prove that there is no ſuch thing; a blind 
man might as well argue againſt the exiſtence of light. 


Collib. Inq. p. 60—64. Ed. 3. 7075. | 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is no limitation of the divine power, not to aſſert that God is able to do 
what implies a contradiction, for that is in effect to do nothing at all, and con- 
ſequently, a pretended power of doing it, is no power at all. 


Coll. Inq. p. 180, 181, Ed. 3. p. 217, | Clarke's Serm. vol. i. p. 216—219. 


218. Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 104. 
Croux. Log. vol. i. p. 403, 404. | 


PROPOSITION XXXII. 


All the creatures of God, whether they be corporeal or incorporeal, ſenſible x, x c +. 
or ſpiritual, owe their efficacy for producing any effect to the agency of a divine xxxvl. 
power in and upon them, at the very time when ſuch effect is produced. — 


DEMONSTRATION. I 


Def. 27.1. Whatever is derived from another does not neceſſarily exiſt in the 
firſt momeat of 1ts being. 0 

2. Whatever does not neceſſarily exiſt in the firſt moment of its exiſtence, can- 
not neceſſarily exiſt in the ſecond, or in any following moment; but muſt owe 
its continued exiſtence to the will of the being by whom it was at firſt produced: 


for by ſuppoſing its exiſtence to continue when that will ceaſed, we ſhould ſup- 
poſe it to be without the cauſe of its being. Q; E. D. 


1, 2.3. All the creatures of God do every moment depend upon God for 
the continuance of their exiſtence. | 


Collib. Ing. p. 64, 65. Ed. 3. p. 75, 76. 1b. Ne. xi. p. 267, 268, 

Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 65. | Cheyne's Princ. part. i. \ g. 
Burnet on the Ari. p. 30. I Baxter on the Soul, vol. i. p. 22 5— 
Watts's Eff. l. ix. H 2. p. 201-208, 213, | 227. 


4. The power of action implies ſomething more than continued exiſtence. 


3, 4:15, Whatever is created by God depends continually upon him for the 
continuance of its aCtive powers, * 


6. If 
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The divine energy further proved. PART II. 


6. If from any conſtitution of nature whatſoever, there could neceſſarily ariſe 
any act of power independent on the concurrent volition of God, it is difficult 


to ſay where that independent power would ſtop; and for ought appears that 


being might be omnipotent. 5 | 

7. The wiſeſt and greateſt philoſophers have not been able to trace any con- 
nection between ſolidity and gravitation, or motion and thought: therefore a 
perpetual omnipotent agency ſeems to be the moſt probable way of accounting 
for thoſe otherwiſe unaccountable phenomena. 


Baxter's Matho, vol. i. Conf. iv. 5 44 94—101, & note, p. 101—108, 128 


— 1 . 


— 49. | 
Bane on the Soul, vol. i. & ii. pref. | Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 300. 

P. 5, 6 and 7.18. Valet propaſitio. | 
Virg. An. vi. ver. 724, &c. | South's Serm. vol. iii. p. 461. 
Owen on Sp. p. 138—140. Pp. 77. Pp. | Reynolds's Works, p. 7. > 

465, 466. | Jenkins Reaſon. of Chriſtianity, vol, ii. p. 

Camb. Exiſt. p. 111. 
Clarke's xvii. Serm. No, 7. p. 171. | Marc, Anton. l. v. c. 40. LL 
Baxt. Works, vol ii. p. 15. B. p. 27. | Abern. vol. i. Serm. vil. p. 240—244-. 

A. p. 183. A. p. 100. B. Lond. Ed. p. 225—229. 


DEMONSTRATION 2. 
To thoſe who allow the univerſality of divine providence on principles indepen- 


dent on this propoſition, which many do, another argument has been propoſed; 


which will ſtand thus. OE | 
1. God muſt will that any creature ſhould, or ſhould not exiſt, with any 
given power, in any given moment; for not to will that it ſhould ſo exiſt, would 


on the preſent ſuppoſition be in effect willing that it ſhould not. 


2. If he will that it ſhould not ſo exiſt, it will not: otherwiſe God would not 
be omnipotent, contrary to Prop. 31, | 


I, 2, 3.4. Therefore its exiſtence in ſuch circumſtances, 7, e. its efficacy for 


producing any effect in queſtion, is owing to the divine volition, i. e. to the agen- 


cy of God in and upon it *. Q. E. D. 


COkOoOLLAKkY. 4. 


What we generally call ſecond cauſes, are not cauſes in the ſtrict propriety of 
ſpeech; and what we call the /aws of nature, are only certain rules and methods, 
OR: by 

* V. B. 1 lay but little ſtreſs upon this /econd demonſtration, though it once appeared plauſi- 
ie: for perhaps the univerſality of divine providence cannot be demonſtrated on principles in- 
dependent of this propoſition ; ſo that at beſt it is but argumentum ad hominem: and the force of 
this reaſoning may be ſo probably retorted with reſpe& to the irrational volitions of free crea- 
tures, that it ſeems on the whole beſt to wave it, and to allow, that even while providence is 


attentive to an event, there may be a medium between abſolutely willing either that it ſhould, or 
ſhould not exiſt, which is inconſiſtent with the firſt ſtep. N 


Pro. XXXII. Corollaries from the doctrine of the divine energy. 


by which God generally proceeds, in thoſe of his actions which fall under our 
cognizance. Nevertheleſs, creatures may in an inferior ſenſe be called cauſes, 
as certain events commonly follow certain changes in their condition and will, 


Boyle's Ing. into Nat. apud | Nat. Diſp. vol. iv. p. 50—52. 
Ray's Wiſd. of God, p. 50. | Ramſay's Princ. vol. i. p. 251—2552 
Seed*s Serm. vol. ii. p. 132— 134. Baxter on ihe Soul, vol. i. p. 179—181. 
Cheyne's Princ. part i. & 4. p. 4—6. | 


COROLLARY 2. 


It evidently appears the providence, i. e. the notice and care of God extends 
itſelf to all events, even the ſmalleſt as well as the greateſt. Vid. Prop. 27. Dem. 4. 


Religion of Nat. p. 95—98. | Baxter on the Soul, p. 182, 183. 
Scoit's Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p. 162—166. „ 


Siet ir. 


We learn from hence, into what we are to reſolve the power which our minds 
have of moving our bodies, viz. into a divine volition in ſuch and ſuch inſtances 
to produce motions in our bodies, correſpondent to the volitions of our minds. 
To this agrees the eaſe and ſwiftneſs with which thoſe motions are performed 
on the act of our will, and the conſtancy of other involuntary, but always need- 
ful motions, which cannot be ſolved by any mechanical laws, Prop. 1. Sch. 2. 


| Clarke and Leibnitz, Ne. v. App. Matho, vol. i. Conf. 6. 79. 
Clerici Pneum. & 1. c. vi. $12—16, | Seed's Serm. vol. ii. p. 150, 
Camb. Exiſt, l. i. 46, 47. 


COROLLARY. 4s 


The wonderful inſtances of inſtinct in brutes may moſt probably be accounted 
for this way: God, by ſome unknown impreſſion upon them, moving them 
to and aſſiſting them in ſuch actions, as on the whole are moſt convenient; though 
the rationale depends on principles, which they cannot know. Def. 19. Cor. 2. 


Spect. vol. ii. Ne. 120. ſubfin, Ne. 121, | P. 197, 198. | 

ſub init. | Matho, vol. i. Conf. vi. F 82, 83. 
.Camb. Exiſt. I. i. 23. Pp. 46—48. | Origen adv. Celſ. l. iv. p. 217. 
Nat. Diſp. vol. i. p. 285, 286. Ed. 2, | Seed's Serm. vol. il. P.153—156. 


Crore YR; 


From hence we infer the abſurdity of the doctrine of a Plaſtic nature, which 
ſome have thus deſcribed. © It is an incorporeal created ſubſtance, endued with 
a vegetative liſe, but not with ſenſation or thought; penetrating the whole 
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l 74 The divine energy objected to as inconſiſtent with liberty. PART II. 
i] e created univerſe, being coextended with it; and under God moving matter, 
10 « ſo as to produce the phænomena, which cannot be ſolved by mechanical laws: 5 
} active for ends unknown. to. itſelf, not being expreſsly conſcious of its actions, b 
1 % and yet having an obſcure idea of the action to be entered upon.“ A 
0 As the idea itſelf is moſt obſcure, and indeed inconſiſtent, ſo the founda- 4 
f tion of it is evidently weak. It is intended by this, to avoid the inconveniency 4 
1 of ſubjecting God to the trouble of ſome changes in the created world, and the E 
j meanneſs of others: but it appears from this propoſition, that even upon this 
i | hypotheſis he would ſtill be the author of them; beſides that to omnipotence 
il nothing is troubleſome, nor thoſe things mean, when conſidered as a part of = 
i a ſyſtem, which alone might appear to be ſo. NY 
1 Cudworth's Int. Syſt. p. 149 — 172. praf. | Ray's Wijd. of God, p. 51, 52. _— 
1 178—181. : | Cheyne's Princ. c. 1. 3. P. 3, 4. 
5 | More's Imm. of the Soul, l. iii. c. 12. 


"SCHOLLIUM 12; 


It is objected, that if God be thus the author of all our ideas and of all our 
LECT. motions, then alſo of all our volitions, which would be inconſiſtent with that 


XXXVIII. 


.. of choice aſſerted, Prop. 16. 55 5 
Anſ. On the principles laid down above, the will is not properly an effect of 1 
i any neceſſary efficient cauſe ; but rather a tendency towards the production of 7 


an effect, ſo far as we apprehend it to be in our power; (Prep. 1. gr. 4.) and 


will be uſed,) will labour under the ſame difficulty in this reſpect with us; nay, 
their hypotheſis at laſt will be found equivalent to ours: and if we allow that 2. 
univerſal preſence and inſpection of God, which all who are not atheiſts admit, He 
= it will be nearly as difficult to account for his not interpoſing to prevent ſuch ac- E 
tions, as for his adding efficacy to them in a natural way; T 
i! | Camb. Exiſt. & 67. Mendeville's Free Thoughts, p. 108, 109. 5 
Howe of Preſcience, & 6, 7. Op. vol. ii.] Baxter on the Scul, p. 205 —210. 5 
P. 500—503. Collib. Eng. p. 195—198. Ed. 3. p. 235 E 
WWatts's Diſſ. onT rin. No. 5. p. 142, 143. | —238. 


for any thing which appears in the objection, or is aſſerted in the propoſition, when x 
1 all the requiſites to volition are ſuppoſed, it lies in our own breaſts to determine 1 
1 one way or another: and though God, upon ſuch a determination of ours, adds 1 
if efficacy to the volition, even when it is moſt fooliſh and pernicious, that docs X 
Tf not properly make him the author of the action. (Vid. Def. 10.) And they who 2 
1 ſuppoſe a ſtock of power lodged in the hand of the creature by virtue of its ori- 5 
i ginal conſtitution, (God at the ſame time knowing in every particular how it - 
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SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is further objected, that if God produce all our ideas by his own impreſſion 
| on the mind, then a material world was not neceſſary, and conſequently it would 
be unbecoming the nature and character of God to produce it, Vid. Prop. 31. Cor. 
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PROP. XXXII. Other objections conſidered. 


Anſ. 1. The denial of any material world at all, according to Berxley's and 
Collier's ſcheme, would remove the foundation of this objection: nevertheleſs, 
for reaſons which will afterwards be mentioned, we do not chuſe to have re- 
courſe to that ſolution; but add, 

2. Allowing the creation of a material work to be to us utterly unaccount- 
able on this ſuppoſition, we cannot therefore certainly fay that it was in vain : 
and as for its not being abſolutely neceſſary, it will not eaſily be granted, that 
any thing that God does, is fo. 

3. If wegrant that God has a power of producing any idea in our minds 


without an external archetype, (of which dreams ſeem to be an evident proof, 


and which is fo certainly included in omnipotence that few deny it) then it will 


be as hard to account for the creation of the material world, as if we admit 


the propoſition to be true. 


SCHOLIUM z. 


It is further objected, that it is a diſhonour to the divine Being, i to ſuppoſe 
him immediately concerned in the moſt mean and trifling events ; and that it 
would be exceeding ridiculous, were our diſcourſe commonly to be formed upon 


the principles of this propoſition. 


Anſ. We before (Cor. g.) obſerved the uſefulneſs and beauty of many things 
on the whole, which, when conſidered in themſelves, may appear mean and vile: 
(of which the diſcharge of the faeces from animal bodies is a remarkable inſtance) 
and we may further add, that there is no occaſion at all for introducing a change 
in our common forms of ſpeech, ſeeing there is a ſenſe, in which thoſe things 
may be ſaid to be the actions of the creatures, which are done by the interme- 
diation of their volition, though not by an active force of their own, at that 
time independent on the concurrent volition of God: (Cor. 1.) ſo that upon 
the whole, they may be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, which are, with 


full propriety and in the higheſt ſenſe, called the actions of God. 


Crouz. Log. vol. i. p. 430—440, 442. | main c. iii. H 10—1 5. P. 83 


Scholl lun 3. 


It is further odjected, that it would be a diſhonour to the Grine Being, that, 
whereas a common workman can make a machine, which ſhall go on for ſome 
time without his interpoſition, God ſhould not be able to produce what can ope- 
rate without his perpetual agency. 

To this it is anſwered, 1. All human arts are but the means of altering ſome 
circumſtances in the form and diſpolition of matter, which before exiſted under 
certain laws, entirely independent on the will of the artiſt ; but it is the pe- 
culiar glory of God, to have a whole world of Creatures, in a perpetual depend- 
ance on himſelf. 

2. That when we aſſert a perpetual divine agency, we readily acknowledge 
has matters are ſo contrived, as not to need a divine interpoſition in a different 

$2 | man- 
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Proof of the divine knowledge. Pax Ih. 'I 


manner, from that in which it had been conſtantly exerted. And it is moſt 
evident, that an unremitting energy, diſplayed in ſuch circumſtances, greatly 
exalts out idea of God, inſtead of depreſſing it; and therefore by the way i is fo "on 
much the more likely to be true. Vid. Prop. 27. Cor. 2. 
. We may add, that this argument tends to prove, contrary to the opinion | 
of moſt who have advanced i it, that God might make a creature, which * 
ſubſiſt without his ſupporting preſence and agency. 


Burnet on Art. p. 33. I Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 3—7. §4. p. 13 
Watts's EI. Ne. ix. $2. p. 201—208. | — 1. § 4. Pp. 27 — 31. $ 6—9. P. 43 
Collib. Ing. p. 195-198. Ed. 3. i —47. H 6—9. p. 363— 363. 

P. 235 —238. ER | 


PROPOSITION XXXIII. 


God is a being of perfect NO WIE DOE: i. e. he knows in the moſt certain  Þ 
and perfect manner whatever can be the object of knowledge, i i. e. whatever does. „ 
not imply a contradiction. 3 


DEMONSTRATION I. 


Def. 30. Prop. 27. 1. God is a ſpirit, i i. e. a thinking being. 

1.2. God muſt have ſome degree of knowledge. | 

2. Def. 28. Cor.|3. There is no reaſon for ſetting bounds to his knowledge, OY 
i. e. he knows all Wen in the moſt perfect manner. 2, E. D. | [21 


DEMONSTRATION 2. 


Def. 30. Prop. 27. Prop. 32.1. God has made all the creatures, and conti- 
nually actuates and ſupports them. 25 

1.2. He muſt know all that relates to them. 

3. He muſt by conſciouſneſs know himſelf. 

2. 3.1/4. He muſt know all things. Q: E. D. 


S. c HOLIUVU M. 


To this it may be objected, that there may be ſome other ſelf-exiſtent crea- 
tor, and that this being with his creatures may be unknown to God: and it 
is allowed, that the argument of this ſecond demonſtration cannot appear in its 
full evidence, till we have proved the unity of the Godhead : nevertheleſs the 5 
ſecond ſtep alone would be ſufficient to prove, that he knew all things that be- E 
long to us; which | 1s that in which we are chiefly concerned, 


RY 


DEMONSTRATION 4. 


0 1. Knowledge 1 is an attribute of ſo great importance, that without! it, whatever 
| | conceptions we could form of the Deity, would be very low and imperfect. 


Prop. 
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PROP: XXXIV. ye divine ommiſcience fart her proved. of 


77 
Prop. 27. Cor. 2.02. It is nee to conceive of God 1 in the moſt honour- 
able manner. 


1, 2. g. It is reaſonable to conceive of God as a being of great knowledge; 


and to remove from our idea of him, as much as poſſible, all degrees of error, 


Ignorance and uncertainty. 


4. There is no apparent reaſon for limiting his knowledge, ſo as to exclude 
from it any —_ which can be the object of intelligence, to us or any other 
being. 


3, 4.6. It is reaſonable to conclude that he is a being of perfect knowledge. 
9. E. B. 
Clarke's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 248 — | 609—611._ 


282. No. 11. | Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 102, 103. 
Milkin's Nat. Rel. p. 124—128. Abernethy, vol. i. Ne. g. p. 290-306. 
Tillolſ. vol. ii. p. 599, 600. 602, 603, | 


} 


SCHOLIU M. 


That God is a being of boundleſs knowledge as well as power, was the opi- 
nion of the wiſeſt heathens; as appears from the cuſtom of ſwearing, as well 
as from many paſſages quoted from their writers in the references above. 


Conotitanky I 


Hence it appears that God knows all the ſecrets of th heart, and therefore 
1s moſt able to Judge of the real characters of men. 


CorRoLLARY 2: 


It appears that any hypocriſy, when we are dealing with him, « or addreſſing to to. 
him, is very ou tolly, though it may be moſt arttully diguiſed, 


DEFINITION XXII. 
A Syiir is ſaid to be PRESENT IN any PLACE, when it is capable of per- Lc. 
ceiving and immediately operating upon the body which fills that place, or on XL. 
ſpirits United to ſuch bodies, i. e. tpirits perceiving and acting by them. — 
PROPOSITION XXXIV. 
God is OMNIPRESENT, i. e. preſent in every place. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


* 33.1. God perceives the changes of bodies in whatever place they are, 
and of all — united to them. 
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Of the divine omnipreſence. pakr II. 


Prop. 3 1.2. He is capable of operating upon them. 
3. It is much more honourable to God, to conceive of him as preſent in all 


places, than as excluded from an x. "6d 
1, 2, 3. Def. 32. and 28. Cor. 2 4. God is omnipreſent. 2, E. D. 
Howe, ib. vol. i. p. 108—110, | Abern. vol. i. Serm. vii. 


Tillotſ. vol. ii. p. 756, 757% Spec. vol. viii. Ng. 565. 571. 
Collib. Ing. p. 71, 72. Ed. 3. p. 84, 85. l 


Sc HOL TUM t. 


The firſt of theſe arguments only proves that God is where any of his crea- 
tures are; and it is only on ſuppoſition that there is hu one God, that it will fol- 
low from hence, that he is every where. But it is to be remembered, that the 
argument, Def. 28. Cor. 2. if allowed, will prove, that what can by a neceſ- 
ſity of its own nature act upon a body in any place, may by a neceſſity of its 


nature act upon bodies in every place; which will be ſo far a proof of God's 


omnipreſence, independent on his unity : and if it be his property to fill ſpace 
he muſt for the ſame reaſon fill all ſpace. | | 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is a great queſtion, whether God be ſo preſent as to fill ſpace. This de- 
pends upon another queſtion, whether it be the property of an immaterial ſpirit 
to fill ſpace: with reference to which I muſt confeſs, that when I conceive of 
ſpirit as diffuſed through any part of ſpace, I immediately conceive of it as ſome- 
thing corporeal; and conſequently cannot conceive how it can be aſſerted of the 
divine being, by thoſe who grant his immateriality, as moſt of the patrons of 


this doctrine do. But this will be more largely confidered below. 


Newton's Princip. p. 483. | Wanss E. No. vi. $ 5. p. 165—169, 
Saurin's Serm. vol. ii. P. 60 64. ] Ram. Phil. Princ. Prop. 8. vol. i. p. 57 —72. 


DEFINITION XXXIII. 
An event not come to paſs is ſaid to be cox TIN ENT, which either may, or 


may not be. What is already done, is ſaid to have been contingent, if it might 
or might not have been. 


COROLLARY 1. 


Contingency is oppoſed to neceſſity not to certainly: for that is ſaid to be cer- 
tain, which will be without conſidering whether it be neceſſary or not. 


Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 100, 
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PROP. XXV. Future contingencies known to God. 
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COR OL L AR Y 2. 


There are in fact various things which are in their nature contingent; for 


ſuch are all the actions of free creatures, conſidered as free. Vid. Def. 22. and 
Prop. 16. OT 815 


Watts's Ont. c. iti. p. 331333. | Hutcheſon's Metapb. P. 23—235. 
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PROPOSITION XXXV. 


Future contingencies are known to God. g 
N. B. Though this be comprehended in Prop. 33. yet we ſhall here give 
1 a diſtin; demonſtration of it, becauſe it has been ſo much controverted, an 
3 ſo much of what follows depends upon it. 


„ G4 oa EE PIE or age) nc > I 


. 


= | DEMONSTRATION. 
Z 1. So much depends upon future contingencies, that if they be unknown to 
God, almoſtevery thing relating to thoſe of his creatures which are free agents 
muſt be unknown to him too; ſo that our ideas of the divine knowledge and 
perfection will by this means be very much diminiſhed. 
2. Wile and ſagacious men are capable of making very probable conjectures 
of future events: and therefore it ſeems diſhonourable to deny that God has a 
power of forming an unerring judgment concerning them. 

3. If God does not foreknow future contigencies, he is daily growing more 
and more knowing, in a prodigious and incomparable degree beyond any of his 
creatures; which would be inconſiſtent with his immurability, and therefore 
contrary to Prop. 3. Cor. 92 ED 

1, S2, & 3.4. Valet propaſitio. 


Howe's Works, vol. 1. p. 102-104. ] Clarke's Poſt. Serm. 
Rel. of Nat. p. 199 — 102. —26 


Tillotſ. vol. it, P. 605, 606.  Abern. v 


vol, 1. No. 10. p. 258 


= CoOonOoOLLARY: 


God always wills the ſame thing; for whatever appears to him eligible in any | 
circumſtances which actually are, muſt always have appeared eligible on the fore- | q 
ſight of thoſe circumſtances, i. e. he muſt always have walled it; ſuppoſing, what 


we ſhall hereafter endeavour to prove, that his will 1s always agreeable to rea- 
10n, and never changed without it. 


Seenot 2» 


If it ſhould hereafter be proved on the one hand, that God has foretold the 
evil actions of his creatures, and on the other, that he could not have made LEO r. 
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$0. Objections.to'Cod's fort łnoxvledge of contingencies: PART II. 


them neceſſary; then it will appear that this propoſition is true in fact, what- 
ever plauſible objections may be raiſed againſt 1 it. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


The principal objection to the propoſition i is, that certainly to forekndin con- 
tingencies is a contradiction z ſince nothing can be the object of knowledge, but 
what exits in-itſe} or in its neceſſary cauſe: and conſequently to deny their be- 
ing known to God is no more limiting his knowledge, than it limits his power 
to own he is not able to do what is ſelf. contradictory. 

To this we anſwer, that the certainty of an event does not imply neceſſity ; 
(Def. 33. Cor. 1.) and conſequently, that there may be a foundation for cer- 


tain foreſight, where the event itſelf is contingent or in other words, the thing = 
will not be becauſe God foreſees i it, but God foreſces it becauſe it will certainly 5 
be. It may be added, that not to be able to do a contradiction, is in effect no 1 
limitation of the power of God, becauſe a power to effect a contradiction is in- 1 
deed no power at all: (Prop. 31. Schol.) but not to know what the will of a | 
free creature will determine, is indeed a limitation of knowledge, or in other 


words, a difficulty, with which the divine underſtanding (if the propolition be 
denied) is ꝓuzzled and confounded. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the method, by which God foreſees theſe con- 
tingencies, is unknown: for I think it not ſafe to ſay, as ſome do, that the 
mind is ſo conſtituted, that it does always in fact, though not neceſſarily, de- 
termine itſelf according to the preponderancy of the motive offered to it; which, 
if it were granted, would not be a certain foundation of preſcience; ſince ik 
this ſcheme could be reconciled with the doctrine of liberty as ſtated Prop. 16. 
yet it would ſubject the divine Being to a poſſibility of error in every particular, 
and in all the ſchemes depending upon each. We are ſure by Prop. 33. that 
God knows all things that actually are, whereas our own knowledge is limited 
to a very narrow-ſphere: and therefore; ſince we are ſure the divine 1 underſtand- 


ing does in that inſtance entirely exceed our comprehenſion, why may we not 
as well allow that it may exceed it in the manner of foreknowing future contin- 
gencies; or where is it we may more reaſonably ſuppoſe the human mind to | 
be puzzled, than when it would ug. to explain the method of divine $1 
knowledge? 1 
Crellius de Deo, p. 67, 68. ap. Op. vol. | 7. wot vol. ii. p. 606—608. T 
iv. | Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 104—106. C0. 
Collib. Inq. p. 91. Ed. 3 p. 106— 10g. 11. P. 303, 504. 


> Clarke at 7518 Lef. p. 100104, | More's Euchir. . iii. c. ii. 8 2. 
Kel. of Nat. p. 102, 103. Lettres Perſ. val. i. No. 56. 


SCHOLIUM z. 


To the ſecond ſtep it is anſwered, God may indeed form very probable conjectures, 


vaſtly beyond the reach of any human ſagacity, though he. cannot certainly forcknow 
the event. 


To 
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PRO. XXXV. Of hypothetical preſcience. 


To this the principal reply is, that to ſuppoſe God always in doubt, and ever 
liable to be miſtaken, ſeems inconſiſtent with the perfectlons of his nature, 
and is a leſs honourable way of conceiving of him; eſpecially if we conſider, 
that as an event lies more and more diſtant, the poſſibility of an error in each 
intermediate circumſtance will ſo much affect the reit, that in a little time there 
may be upon complicated ſchemes almoſt a total darkneſs, But ſhould it ever 
appear, that he has actually and poſitively without any heſitation foretold future 


contingent events, and that he has even put the evidence of his true divinity up- 


on ſuch predictions, that would abundantly confirm the ſecond argument: nor 
would the hypotheſis of a conſtant though not neceſſary determination of the 
will according to motives, (Schol. 1.) be ſufficient to vindicate ſuch a conduct; 
ſince ſtill there was in every inſtance at leaſt a poſſibility of miſtake. | 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


To ſtep the third it is objected, that ſuch a change as is there ſuppoſed is 
not inconſiſtent with the immutability of the divine Being; ſeeing his nature and 
attributes are ſtill the ſame, though his ideas are ſuppoſed to be different at dif- 


ferent times. But it is anſwered, this is only a partial immutability: whereas 


the arguments that prove the immutability of God in general will not admit of 
ſuch a change in the divine views and purpoſes, as mult be involved in the ig- 


norance of future contingent events. 
Collib. Ing. p. 36, 57. Ed. 3. 66, 67. ] Ridgley's Div. vol. i. p. 62. 


S HOL IVM 5. 


* 


It ſeems ſtrange, that many who grant the univerſal foreknowledge of what 
doi attually be, ſhould deny what they call ſcientia media, or hypothetical pre- 
iclence, 2. e. the knowledge of what would follow upon ſome certain ſuppoſi- 
tions, which are not fact; v. g. how king George would have acted, if he had 
been emperor of Germany; or the emperor, if he had been king of Great. Britain; 
or how any child who died in infancy would have behaved, if he had grown 
up to manhood. To object, that this would ſuppoſe the divine mind filled with 
a variety of vain ſpeculations, is very inconcluſive; for it is difficult to ſay, how 
God could in any inſtance ſelect any ſcheme as beſt, if he had not a view of others 
with which it might be compared, AG 


Le Blanc's Theſe p. 454—4 59, | Zuvenal's Sat. x. ver. 350—3354. 


DEFINITION XXXIV. 


That being is ſaid to be $pECULATIVELY WISE, who is able rightly to deter- 
mine and judge of the relation of means to their reſpective ends, and the value 
and importance of thoſe ends with reſpect to the perſon by whom they are pur- 
ſued: and that being is ſaid to be — WISE, who determines his 

= own 
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82 The wiſdom of God demonſtrated. PaRT II. 


own choice in a manner agreeable to ſuch right views, ſo as that his own greateſt 
happineſs may be moſt effectually promoted, if it be not yet perfect, and main- 
tained, if it be, 


Con vinzany nr. - 2» 

A being of great ſagacity, who in ſome inſtances chuſes excellent ends and : 

right means, yet neglects the greateſt of all, may be ſaid to have a partial prac- -” 
tical, as well as ſpeculative wiſdom, yet muſt on the whole be accounted fooliſh, 


COAODOLLARAY: $. = 
Speculative wiſdom is a part of Knowledge. Z Z 


PROPOSITION XXXVI. 1 
God is poſſeſſed of the higheſt degree both of ſpeculative and practical wiſdom. i 1 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 27. Lem. to Dem. 3. and Dem. 4. Ji. We can conceive no more exqui- 2 

ſite degrees of wiſdom, than are diſplayed in the formation and preſervation of FT 

the world, where we evidently ſee a moſt aſtoniſhing ſubordination of means to LY 

ends, riſing through numberleſs degrees, in which the moſt-penetrating human FE 

_ underſtanding is ſoon ſwallowed up. T 
2. We ſee nothing upon which we can with certainty pronounce that it is on 
the whole fooliſh, becauſe we know not what its connection may be, and what 


— 


end it may ſubſerve. | | | i I 


Pope's Eſſay on Man. 1 BM: 
; E 2 


1, 2.3. So far as we can judge from fact, God is ſpeculatively wiſe. 
Def. 34. Cor. 2. Prop. 33. 4. Speculative wifdom being included in know- 1 
ledge, which was before proved to belong to God, another argument ariſes fn- Tz 
dependent on the former. 5 „ 
3 and 4.]5. God is poſſeſſed of the higheſt degree of ſpeculative wiſdom. E4 
6. To chuſe and act, with an utter diſregard to his own felicity, when known, = 
(as by the preceding ſtep he muſt know the moſt certain methods of maintain- | 
ing it,) would be a character in a rational agent ſo unaccountable, and in ſo pe- 
culiar a manner unworthy of deity, that nothing could be more diſhonourable 
than to aſcribe it to him. CE 
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5, 6.17. Valet propeſitio. 

Witkins's Natur. Rel. p. 128, 129. | Collib. Ing. p.65, 66. Ed. 3. p. 77, 78. 
:Glarke at Boyles Lect. p. 106, 107. | Abernethy, vol. i. erm. x. 

Tillotſon, vol. ii. p. 617, 618. ä | 
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Prior. XXXVII. How far natural liberiy belongs to God. 


CoroLtany. 

Philoſophical liberty belongs to God in the moſt perfect degree; for that is 
indeed no other than the practical wiſdom here defined: Vid. Def. 24. and that 
liberty of action belongs to him, appears from comparing Def, 23. with Prop. 31, 

ö SenhOL TUM. 


It may be objected, that it is diſhonourable to the Divine Being, to ſuppoſe 
that one thing can be more congruous to his happineſs than another. To this 


we reply, that we moſt readily acknowledge, that it would be very abſurd (for 
reaſons afterwards to be mentioned) to ſuppoſe, that the divine felicity depended 


on the exiſtence of his creatures, or any action of theirs. Nevertheleſs it is rea- 
ſonable to believe, that the divine nature is ſuch, that unſpeakable delight muſt 


ariſe to himſelf from ſome methods of acting, which ſo perfect an underſtanding 


cannot but approve; and that on the other hand, different methods of acting 
muſt appear to him the objects of averſion, as being in themſelves abſurd, con- 
temptible, and mean; v. g. for him to do homage to any of his creatures, as 
more excellent than himſelf; or to make a creature merely to torment it. It is 


ſo far from being diſhonourable to God, to ſuppoſe his happineſs inſeparably 


connected with certain methods of acting rather than others, that we could think 
of nothing more reproachful, than to repreſent him as ſo arbitrary a being, 
that of all poſſible methods of acting which might be propoſed to him, it 
would be as congruous to his nature and happineſs, to chuſe one as the other, 


Poſter's Sermons, vol. i. No. 5. 


PROPOSITION XXXVII. 
To inquire how far natural liberty belongs to God. Vid. Def. 21. 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION, 


y. Whenever any thing is more congruous to the divine felicity than another, 
God certainly chuſes it, nor can we ſuppoſe him to do otherwiſe, for that were 
inconſiſtent with his wiſdom, and therefore contrary to Prop. 36. 


2. Nevertheleſs, when of many things which might be propoſed any one is 
equally congruous to his felicity with the reſt, in this he has a natural freedom 
of choice; and it ſeems that many things are indeed of ſuch a nature. Now 
that this liberty is to be aſcribed to him, appears from its being found in the 
human mind, and its being a perfection in its degree. Prop. 16. Schol. 5. 


Watts on Lib. p. 41, 42, 4448: | Grove on Wiſ. p. 226, 30—37. 
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The perſect happineſs of God proved. PART II. 


SCHOLIUM. 


It is objected, that it is a reflection upon infinite wiſdom, to ſuppoſe that 


God does not always chuſe that one ſcheme which is of all others the beſt, 
1. e. the moſt congruous to his felicity. | 


It is replied, the objection goes upon the ſuppoſition that there is one fitter 
than the reſt, which is begging the queſtion. If it be inquired, whether God 


could not contrive ſuch a ſcheme; it is anſwered, that we moſt readily allow, 


that he might form a ſcheme, fitter than the beſt which any created underſtand- 
ing could contrive; but to ſay, he could not form another equal to that, is ſpeak- 
ing without proof: nor does it appear, that it would be any honour to 
divine wiſdom to maintain it, more than to ſay, that having made one human 


face exceeding beautiful, it ſhould be impoſſible for him to make another, whoſe 


beauty ſhould on the whole be equal to it, even though ſome of the features 
were different: and when God chuſes one of thoſe many things than which no- 


thing could be fitter and nothing better, he may agreeably to the common forms 


of ſpeech be ſaid to chuſe the fitteſt and the beſt. Nevertheleſs we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that when we weak creatures ſpeak of the divine wiſdom, we ſpeak of. 
what is to us an unſearchable thing. e 


PROPOSITION XXXVII. 
God is infinitely happy. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 36.|1. His wiſdom always enables him to know, and engages him to 
chuſe what 1s moſt conducive to his happineſs. 
Prop. 3 1. 2. Being omnipotent, he is always able to do whatever he chuſes, 
and above the poſſibility of being diſturbed or hurt by any oeing whatſoever, 
To ſuppole the divine happineſs dependent on any creature, would be moſt 


| abſurd; for then, before that creature was produced, he muſt have been unhappy : 


and as he had eternally exiſted before the production of that creature, he muſt 
have been eternally unhappy, i. e. of all other beings the moſt unhappy, which 
it would be moſt diſhonourable and groundleſs to imagine. 

1, 2 and 3.4. God is infinitely happy. 9. E. D. 


Tillotſon, vol. ii. p. 586—588. | Cellib, Ing. p. 57-59. Ed. 3. p. 67—69, 


Se HOL IU Mu. 


It may be aſked, why does God act at all, if he be, as the propoſition ſup- 
poles, perfectly happy previous to action. — | 


Tu 


7 D 
3 


. 


Por. XXXIX. As objection conſidered. 


To this we may anſwer, that the Divine Being may find ſome unknown delight 


in thoſe volitions, by which he communicates being and happineſs to his crea- 
tures: nor does this ſuppoſe any change in him, ſince it is reaſonable to believe 


he always wills the ſame thing; (Prop. 33. Cor.) viz. that at ſuch times and in 
ſuch circumſtances beings ſhould exiſt; and being ſecure of the execution of 
his volitions, (Prop. 31, Cor.) whatever delight he can be ſuppoſed to have in 
tc actual production and happineſs of thoſe beings, he muſt have had in the 
purpoſe of producing them: ſo that in this reſpect, things that are not, are to 
him as if they were. And if it is faid, that there is a change in him, when in 
conſequence of his volition thoſe creatures are produced, he being now their cre- 
ator, ſupporter, benefactor, &c, which he was not before, it is anſwered, this 
is no change in Him; a change of relations neceſſarily ariſing from the very 
idea of a creator, and being perfectly conſiſtent with the higheſt conceivable im- 
mutability; elſe God is changing in numberleſs inſtances every moment, as 
the relations of his creatures change. | 
And if it were to be allowed, that we find ſome degree of uneaſineſs attending 
the deſire neceſſary to produce action in vs, which however ſeems not to be whol- 


ly the caſe, yet we could not from thence argue, that it muſt be ſo with regard 


to all created beings; much leſs can we aſſert it of God, in whoſe volitions and 

motives of action. we muſt after all acknowledge there is ſomething, which we 

cannot fully explain. | 
Hopes Works, vol. i. p. og. 


PROPOSITION XXXIX. 


There is no ſelf-exiſtent being beſides that, whoſe exiſtence and attributes we 
have demonſtrated above. Z | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. If there were any other ſelf-exiſtent being beſides that whoſe exiſtence we 
have demonſtrated, he muſt in all reſpects be equal to him; for otherwile it 
would be natural to ſuppoſe ſome derivation or dependency, inconſiſtent with 
ſelt-exiſtence, and conſequently with the hypotheſis. 

2. To ſuppoſe ſuch another being, is to limit the omnipotence of God; for 
(not to plead God's ſuppoſed incapacity to annihilate or change him; becaule 
it may be ſaid, that admitting him to be ſelf exiſtent, this would be a contra- 
dition, and therefore an incapacity of effecting it no limitation of power; nor 
to inſiſt upon his inability to control him on account of the ſuppoſed om- 
nipotence of this other being, to which the ſame thought may be applied,) it 
ſeems he would be unable to act withont his conſent, at leaſt tacitly implied. 
And if their volitions ſhould in any reſpect contradict each other, which in things 
:ndiflerent they might at leaſt very poſſibly do, the one would be a reſtraint up- 
on the other, and ſo neither would be omnipotent. . ts 

| 1.J3· 
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96 Proof of the unity of God. PART II, 


1.3. it would be impoſſible for God to conceal any of his counſels or pur- 
poſes from the knowledge of ſuch a being, which would in ſome degree dero- 
gate from his majeſty : or if it were allowed, that he might conceal any thing 

From that other being, that other being might by a parity of reaſon conceal 
ſome things from him, and conſequently he would not be omniſcient; nay, ſup- 
poſing this being to be infinite, the number and variety of things ſo concealed 
might ſurpaſs any expreſſion or imagination of ours. 

4. It is a much greater glory to be the higheſt of all beings, than to be only 
one of a number of equals; now this ſupremacy of God would be deſtroyed by 
the ſuppoſition of an equal, eſpecially when it is conſidered, that no one can 
fay how many they might be, for we might allow two millions as well as two. 

2, 3, 4:15. It would be much leſs honourable to God, to ſuppoſe any ſuch 
other being as himſelf, than to ſuppoſe the contrary. | 

6. The unity of deſign, which ſeems to prevail in the works of nature, makes 
it reaſonable to believe it had but one author, and that he operated in an uncon- 
troled manner. 


7. There is no reaſon from the light of nature to conclude, that there are 


any more deities than one, or indeed to imagine there are any more; ſince one 
almighty and all-wiſe Being can do as much as a thouſand fuch beings can do; 
and if any revelation of it be pretended, it will be examined in its proper place. 
Gr. 5. Prop. 27. Cor. 2. gr. 6 and 7.18. It is reaſonable to believe, there is no ſelt- 
exiſtent being, belides that one, whoſe exiſtence and attributes we have already 
demonſtrated. ©, E. D. 8 


Wilkins's Nat. Rel. p. 113, 114. | Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 72, 73. 

Burnet on the Art. p. 23, 24. I Grot. de Verit. l. i. c. ili. 

Clerici Pneum. l. 11. c. x. $ 2—4. | Ladlant. Inſtit. I. i. c. iii. 

Locke's Fam. Lett. p. 412—415, ] Abern. vol. i. Serm. v. præs. p. 164—177. 


"VEUDLIOH & 
Lr cn, . It is readily acknowledged, that theſe arguments, as well as many by which the 
XL. 


— 


they carry a very ſtrong degree of probability in which the mind muſt acquieſce, 
till further proof can be offered from other principles. | 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Limborch objects, that this proof is built on the ſuppoſition, that God is 
a Being of all poſſible perfections: we reply, it goes on the ſuppoſition, that 
we are to conceive of him in the moſt honourable manner that we can; 
and it ſeems enough, if we can prove that it is diſhonourable to the Deity to ſup- 
poſe a plurality, | 
7 Locke's Leit. p. 424-428, 


SC Ho- 


foregoing propoſition has been proved, do not ariſe to full demonſtration; yet 
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Proy. XXXIX. Objedtions to the proof from unity of deſign. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


To the argument gr. 6. it is objected, . = 
1. That we cannot ſee how far the unity of defign is preſerved, unleſs we 
knew the whole ſyſtem, Wa fs 

2. That ſo far as we can judge by the ſpecimen we have, it ſeems that unity 
of deſign is not preſerved, ſince there is a mixture of good and evil; which makes 
it probable, there muſt be at leaſt two ſelf-exiſtent beings, the one evil, and the 
other good. OO, 
| To the firſt of theſe we anſwer, that we muſt judge by analogy in this reſpect 
as in many others; and particularly, that the unity of the Divine Being ſtands 
thus far on the ſame footing with his wiſdom, which can only be proved from 
a comprehenſive view of the whole ſcheme, and mult be left an uncertain thing, 
by all created underſtandings, if the reaſoning in the objection be admitted. As 


to the ſecond, it would be more fully anſwered below: for the preſent it may be 


ſufficient to obſerve, that the quantity of good, being ſo much greater than of 
evil, there is no reaſon to believe two equal beings, one entirely benevolent, the 
other entirely malevolent; which yet mult be the hypotheſis, if the phænomena 
referred to could grow into an objection againft the propoſition, 


SCHOLIUM 4. - 


Mr. Grove argues the truth of the propoſition, from our having no revelation 


of more deities than one; whereas if there were more, every one of them would 
be the reaſonable object of veneration from all other beings, even though no 
benefits were conferred ; and conſequently any one wile ſelf-exiſtent being would 
reveal to all his creatures the general knowledge of his aſſociates, that they might 
pay them all due veneration. But we do not chuſe to inſiſt upon this, becauſe 
it depends upon thoſe moral perfections of the deity, which we have not yet 
demonſtrated ; and might be liable to ſome objection, even if thoſe moral per- 
fections were granted. at 


Grove Poſt. Works, vol. iv. 5. 27—29. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


It ſeems not improper here to mention ſome other arguments, which have 
with them equal conviction with the former. 

Arg. 1. Clarke and Colliber argue from the nature of ſelf-exiſtence, which is 
ſimple, uniform, and univerſal; whereas all variety mult ariſe from ſome exter- 
nal cauſe, be dependent on it, and proportionable to the efficacy of it. But to 
this it is objected, that if it were allowed that extenſion and duration were not, (as 
Dr. Clarke ſuppoſes,) properties of God, (which if they are, they are undoubt- 
edly diſtin properties,) yet intelligence and volition, which all allow 2 the 

4” | city, 


been urged by writers of conſiderable note, which yet appear not to carry along 
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88 Other arguments in proof of the unit; 5er God. PART II. 


Deity, may be conſidered as various things; how then ſhall we account for this 
variety in him? or if we fay he is, what the ſchoolmen called, purus putus Actus, 
what idea ſhall we fix to thoſe hard words ? 


Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 46. Collib. Ing. p. 26, 27. Ed. 3. p. 30—32. 


Arg. 2. Tillotſon and Clarke both argue, that if there were another ſelf-exiſtent 
being, then the exiſtence of God would not be neceſſary, nay, that this would intro- 
duce atheiſm; for no one of the ſuppoſed number would be neceſlary, i. e. there 
would be no God: for you might ſuppoſe any one of them not to exilt, if 
the other would ſuffice to account for all the phenomena of nature, But I 
confeſs this argument ſeems to me to arile from the ambiguity of the word neceſ- | 
fary: in one place, it ſignifies what is hypothetically neceſſary, i. e. neceſſary in 
order to ſolve ſome apparent phenomena z in the other, it ſignifies #underived, 


Clarke at Boyle's Lef?. p. 46, 472 459 Talolſon, vol. 1. Pp. 491, 492. 
—461, 463, 464, 466, 467, 470. 


Arg. 3. Wollaſton argues, (as Mr. Locke has done in the 3 ng ee) 
that if two or more ſuch Beings as we have deſcribed be ſuppoſed, their natures 
muſt be ſuppoſed either the ſame or different; if different, they mult be contrary, 
or various; if contrary, each muſt deſtroy the operations of the other ; if various, 
one muſt have what the other wants; both therefore cannot be perfect: but it 
their nature be perfectly the ſame, then they would coincide, and indeed be but 
one, though called two. But this latter branch of the argument ſcems not to 
be ſelf-evident : for ought appears, they might be ſpecifically, though not iden- 
tically the ſame: and it it be ſelf-evident, it ſuperſedes all the former part of the 
argumentation, amounting indeed to nothing leſs than an aſſertion, that the 
exiſtence of two all perfect beings is a contradiction in terms. 


Religion of Nature, p. 70, 71. 


All theſe arguments, with thoſe mentioned in the propoſition, are ſtated and 


urged 1n 
Cambray ef Exiſt. p. 2 3 


Scuol ru u 6. 


If upon the whole that God, whoſe exiſtence and attributes have been the 
ſubject of our former inquiries, were only a co-ordinate deity; and the God of 


our own ſyſtem, he would nevertheleſs be the ſupreme object of our reverence, 
gratitude, and obedience. 


Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 100, 101. 


9D CHOLIUM 7. 


T hat ſeveral of the wiſer heathens, notwithſtanding the tales of their prieſts 
and their poets, believed the exiſtence of the Supreme Deity, appears trom many 
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Prop, XI. Space and Place defined. 


paſſages in their writings: and if the word God, wherever we find it uſed, were 
always to be conſidered,” as ſignifying a Being of all poſſible perfections, it 
would be difficult to prove, that there ever was ſuch a thing as polytheiſm in 
the heathen world. It is the opinion of the learned and ingenious Dr. Warburton, 
that the myſteries of the greater initiation, among the heathens, was the diſco- 
very of the doctrine of the divine unity to the wiſer part of the people: agree- 
ably to which he ſuppoſes, that the ſong aſcribed to Orpbeus, preſerved by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus and Euſebius, was the very hymn uſed upon that occaſion, 
That of Cleanthes (See Cudworth's Int. Syſt. p. 432, 433, and Weſt's Pindar) muſt 
be allowed in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe to ſpeak this language; and is perhaps the fineſt 
piece of pure and unadulterated natural religion, to be found in the whole hea- 
then world. : | 5 


Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. 1. ii. $ 4. P. | Hess Connect. c. xiv. p. 364—38 3. præſ. 
131—160. Ed. 1. 5 364, 365. | | = 
Tillard's Reply io Warb. c. iv. p. 248 | Cud. Int. Syſt. c. iv. $ 1031, præſ. $ 

—272. 19—28. p. 184—186, 
Ab. Taylor of Faith, Not. p. 1217. Ladd. Inſt. l. i. & 5. 


AXIOM XI. 
Our idea of spack is a ſimple idea, which we get by obſerving the diſtance 
of one body from another, | 


Locke's Bf. I. ii. c. xiii. $ 2—4 | Collib. Ing. P. 213. Ed. 3. p. 256, 257. 
DEFINITION XXXV. 


The pracz of a body, is its ſituation with reſpect to ſome other body, with 
which it is compared. 


CoROLLARY TL. 


According to the different ſurrounding bodies brought into compariſon, any 
body under conſideration, may be faid to continue in the ſame place, or be 
removed from it. | 


Locke's Ef. I. il. c. xiii. $ 7—9. 


COROLLARY: 2: 
The univerſe has no place, 
Locke, ib. 10, 


PROPOSITION XL. 


Space is a mere abſtract idea; and does not ſignify any thing which has a real 
and poſitive exiſtence without us. | 
N ——DEM-O"N- 
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90 Space a mere abſtract idea. PART II. 
| | DEMONSTRATION. 
10 1. Space is either ſomething real andexiſting without us, or a mere abſtract idea. 
1 2. If ſpace be ſomething really exiſting without us, it is either a mode or a 
10 fubſtance. 
1 3. If ſpace be a mode, it muſt be a mode of ſome ſubſtance, and this ſub- 
i | | 50 ſtance muſt be coextended with ſpace; and the great queſtion will be, how ſpace 
| | | dia.iffers from the ſubſtance whoſe mode it is ſaid to be, or how that can be ſaid 
Jill to be a mode which, it it exiſts at all, exiſts neceſſarily, and is ſo far from de- 7 
5 pending upon any ſupport, that it is itſelf the ſupport of accidents, ſuch as length, 5 
'| breadth, capacity, &*. 
1 3.04. Space i is not a mode. 1 
Wil | 5. If ſpace be a ſubſtance, it muſt be God: for thoſe who aſſert its reality 8 
Will maintain, (as they needs muſt do) that it is ſelf-exiſtent, infinite, and immuta- - 
1 | ble; and we have already proved (Prop. 39.) God to be the only ſelt- Dt; TY 
1 infinite, and immutable Being. = 
40 6. Space cannot be God; ſince mere ſpace has neither wiſdom nor power, and x 
1 we have already proved God to be both omniſcient and — Prop. 1 
11 31, 33, == 
WAH | 5, 6[7. Space is not a ſubſtance. 3 
LM: I, 2, 4, 7.]8. Space is a mere abſtract idea, and does not ſignify any thing real = 
1. and poſitive exiſting without us. Q; E. D. 1 
TE Locke's Eff, l. il. c. xiii. $ 17, 18. Walts's Eff. l. i. $ 2—5. p. 4—18. $ Y 
i 1 Collib. Inq. p. 218. Ed. 3. p. 261—| J. p. 23—25. - 
1 263. . of Nat. p. 74, 75. 1 
WHT, Clarke at . Let. p. 39, 40. N 
— SCHOLIUM I. 3 
my what operation of the mind, Dr. Waterland apprehends the idea of ſpace 1 
to be formed; and what he 3 the foundation of our miſtaking it for ſome- 
. thing real, fee in | 
FINE | Waterland, ap. Law's In. p. 14—16. Law, ib. p. 26, 27, 30—33. 
0 Fackſon's Exiſt. p. 75, 76. 0 
1 | 
"FE | 
. SCHOLIUM 2. 
11 To the propoſition it is objected, that ſpace is a ſimple iden: and 18 
1 mult have an objective reality. 
* 158 To this ſome have anſwered, by denying that the idea of ſpace i is ſimple; ſince 
| we neceſſarily conceive of it, as having paries exira partes: bur it is more juſtly 
replied, that bare privation is ſufficient to ſuggeſt poſitive ideas, as darknels and 
filence, though they have nothing of an objective reality, 
Jackſon on Exiſt, and Unity, p. 6 3—69. | Law's Ing. P. 33, 34. 
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It is ſaid, that ſpace forces its actual exiſtence upon us. 

Anſ. If its idea forces itſelf upon us, it is only as mere emptineſs: nor can we 
certainly argue the real exiſtence of a thing, merely from our not being able to 
avoid the idea of it, or to ſuppoſe it not to be. 


Fackſen, ib. p. 69—53. | Law, ib. P. 44—46. & p. 8—12. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is further objected, that ot hing has no properties; whereas we talk of the 
properties of ſpace, and ſettle its dimenſions as well as thoſe of body. 

We reply, (as above, Schol. 2.) that we ſometimes talk of mere abſtract ideas, 

as if they were real beings; and derte ſhadow be only a privation of light, 

yet we often ſpeak of it as a poſitive thing. es 


Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 16, 17. | 7ackfon, ib. p. 77—8 f. 
= Watis's EI. l. i. 8. p. 25 —28. and | Law's Ing. p. 48—50. 
1 FFF 


5 SCHOLIUM 5. 

3 It is further argued, that ſpace is neceſſarily infinite, and therefore real. 

E | Anſ. This takes the queſtion for granted : for this infinity ſuppoſes its reality; 
1 elſe, wherever body is, ſpace is excluded: nor do we allow that our idea of | 
3 ſpace is infinite, though it may be ever growing: the ſame argument would 4 
prove number to be infinite, which ſeems a great abſurdity at firſt view. q 


; 3 Fackſon, ib. p. 81—88. I Law's Ing. P. 54—65. 1 


3 
a s ul 
8 


If ſpace were not real, it is ſaid there could be no motion, becauſe no ſpace to 
move in. = e a 

Anſ. A body might move on to infinity; for there would be nothing to ſtop 
7 it; and ſince motion is only a change of place, i. e. in the ſituation of bodies 
© with reſpect to each other, (Def. 35.) there needs no ſuch medium through which | 9 
1 the change ſhould be made. N "i" 


Jackſon, ib. p. 88—92. | | Law, ib. p. 65—88. 


To this Mr. Jackſon anſwers, that according to this account of motion, God 
5 could not move the whole material creation in a ſtraight line. To which Mr. Law re- 
AH plies, with Leibnitæ, that this would not be real motion, ſince it is neither going to 
E nor from any thing, but is ſtill in the centre of infinite ſpace. If it be ſaid, it re- 
lates to the various parts of real ſpace, the body going from one point of it to ano- 
2 | ther; 


SCHOLIUM 6. 
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Time an n abſtract idea. PART II. 


ther; it is s anſwered, chat this is evidently taking the whole queſtion for granted; 
and that a motion in a mere void is as conceivable, as a motion in a void ſpace 

ſuppoſed ever ſo real. After all, the whole ſeems to amount to little more than 
a controyerſy about the definition of motion. 


Fackſon, ib. p. 93-93 | $ 4. P. 99. is 2 133. 913. P. 307. 
Law, ib. p. 68—70, | Þ 52, 53. 


Clarke and Leibnitx, p. 57. § 5. P. 79. 


Scho IU 7. 
It is forther objected, that ſuppoſing two bodies a yard aſunder, ad all inter- 


vening bodies annihilated, if ſpace be nothing, they would be contiguous, ſince 


LzcT. 
XLVII. 
e 


in that caſe there would be nothing between them. 

Anſ. To be contiguous, and to have nothing between them, are not ſynonymous 
terms. To be contiguous, ſignifies to touch one another; which is not a necet- 
ſary conſequence of their having nothing between them. | 


Wattss Ef. N*. 1. 11. 7. 3943+ Law, ib. p. 50—53. 
Jackſon, ib, * 92. 


COROLLARY. 


It is matter of humiliation, to think that there ſhould be ſuch weakneſs and 
darkneſs in the mind of man, that ſome of the greateſt geniuſes ſhould diſpute 
whether ſpace be God, or whether it be nothing. 


Watts, ib. No. i. & 6. p. 20-23, | Kamſ. Phil. Princ. Prop. 24. Schol. 2. 


Scholl lou 8. 


It ſeems that time is an abſtract idea, as well as wi having gotten the 
idea of it from ſome things in a conſtant ſucceſſion, we conceive it to flow uni- 
formly on, and to take in all exiſtences; thus it becomes a kind of common 
receptacle, as well as ſpace. But many of the ſame arguments brought for 
and againſt the reality of ſpace, may * be applied to that of time. Vid. Ax. 


6, 7. Def. 17. 
Law's Inq. p. 79, 80. | Jactkſon, ib. p. 76. 
AXIOM XII. 


It is impoſſible for two bodies to be in the ſame place at the ſame time. Vid. 
Def. 3. 
PROPOSTTION XII. 
God is incorporeal or immaterial. 


F = DEM ON. 
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Prop. XI. God proved incorporeal and inviſible. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 23. 1. Materiality has already been proved incompatible with ſelf-ex- 


iſtence, therefore God being ſelf- exiſtent muſt be incorporeal. | 


Prop. 32. Ax. 12.|2. If God were corporeal, he could not be preſent in any 


part of the world where body is: yet we have proved his preſence to be conti- 
nually neceſſary for the ſupport and motion of body. 5 8 
1, 2.3. God is incorporeal. Q, E. D. 


Clarke's Sermons, vol. i. p. 98. OF, | Taylor of Deiſin, p. 259, 260. 
Gen ei 4 7 
God is inviſible. 
Abernethy's Sermons, vol. i. NO. IV, 
ScHoLIUM I. 
The chief objection which has been urged againft the propoſition is, that unleſs 


God were corporeal, we could not imagine that he ſhould produce body, fince no- 


thing can give what it has not. It is anſwered, that we grant nothing can pro- 
duce an effect more excellent than itſelf; (Ax. 10.) but to be corporeal is not a 
greater excellency and perfection than to be incorporeal, but rather the contrary : 


nor would our conceptions of God's producing matter be at all helped by con- 


ceiving of him as material; unleſs that production were only making ſome al- 
teration in the form and ſituation of ſome parts of himſelf, which is far from be- 
ing the idea of creation : and indeed on the whole, creation is a thing of which 
we can form no diſtinct idea, whether we ſuppoſe the creator on the one hand, 
or the creature on the other, corporeal or incorporeal. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some who allow the immateriality of the Divine Being contend, that though 


it is impoſſible one body ſhould penetrate another, yet it is not impoſſible that 
an immaterial being ſhould penetrate body, for their natures will {till be diſtinct; 


and the pre-eminence of the divine nature above all corporeal or derived natures 
is ſuch, that there 1s not an equal reality in both, as there is in two particles of 
matter, which hinder them from coming into the ſame place. 


Anſ. Though we eaſily perceive what it is for a ſubtil fluid to penetrate a body 


rarer than itſelf, v. g. for water to fill the pores of a ſponge, yet this does not 
help our 1deas, when we apply penetration to an incorporeal ſubſtance; and 
it ſeems altogether as reaſonable to ſuppoſe that an immaterial being moves bo- 


dies by contact, as that it does in a proper ſenſe penetrate them. If that pene- 


tration mean no more, than that God can act in and upon every particle of matter 


where or however ſituated, this will be readily granted, but this ſeems not to 


be 
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Probably be ſpherical, 


Whether God fills ſpace. PART II. 
be what is contended for by Mr. Colliber. On the whole, conſidering the immate- 
riality of God, if any thing be aſſerted concerning his omnipreſence, beyond 
what is expreſſed, Def. 32, it is to us myſterious and incomprehenſible. 


Collib. Inq. p. 218-221. Ed. 3. p. Watts's Ont. c. Xil. p. 377—379. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Notwithſtanding what has been aſſerted in the former corollary, it may be 
allowed poſſible for God to manifeſt himſelf to his creatures, by preſenting ſome 
material phenomenon to their ſenſes, and thereby communicating ideas to them: 


yet in this caſe, it is only in a ſecondary and leſs proper ſenſe, that we may be ſaid 
to ſee God, or hear his voice. | | 


Burnet on the Art. p. 25. 


8 
SCHOLIUM: 4. 


Some who have maintained that God is ſo preſent as actually to fill ſpace, 
have differed in explaining the extent of that preſence. Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr. 
Clarke argue, that infinite ſpace is poſſeſſed by him; but Colliber denies it: and 
though he maintains that the Divine Being penetrates all ſpace, yet, as he denies 
the infinity of real ſpace, he alſo denies the infinite extenſion of the Divine Being, 
and by a parity of reaſon, the infinity of the other properties of his nature: and as 


many of his thoughts are uncommon, it will not be amiſs to ſubjoin ſome account 
of the arguments on both ſides. 


Newton's Princ. p. 483. I Cockburne's Works, vol. i. p. 400— 
Collib. Ing. p. 141, 142. Ed. 3. p. 170, 171.] 402, : 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


It appears, by the forementioned references to Colliber, that he denies God 
to be infinite, in our ſenſe of infinity; for to have no bounds, is to be in its own 
nature incapable of end, which is the explication he gives of po/itive and abſolute 
infinity. (Vid. Def. 28.) How far he is conſiſtent with himſelf, in denying this, 
while he grants what he calls a zegative infinity, may be afterwards conſidered. 
It is however apparent, that if he keeps to his own idea, in denying the infinity 
of God, he in effect aſſerts, that there are certain bounds, beyond which the ex- 

_ tenſion, power, knowledge, &c, of the Divine Being do not exiſt: and indeed 
in his late treatiſe, which he calls, The knowledge of God, he very evidently avows 
it, when he confeſſes that the Deity mult have tome figure, and intimates it may 


Collib. Knowledge of Cod, p. 22—24. 


PROP O- 


ee 
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PRoP, XLII. That ſomething is inſinite proved. 


PROPOSITION XLII. 


To propoſe and examine ſome of the moſt conſiderable arguments, brought 
to prove the abſolute infinity of the Divine Being. | 


L E M M A. 


The ſolution will conſiſt of two parts: in the firſt, we ſhall produce the ar- 
guments brought to prove that ſomething is actually infinite: and in the ſecond, 


ſhall conſider the arguments to prove that infinity belongs to the Divine Being. 


Sorlur Io. PART . 


. 


Arg. 1. Some have argued from the nature of ſpace, which (ſuppoſing it to be, 
as Mr. Colliber does, a real thing) is certainly infinite, and cannot be bounded fo 
much as in thought. Colliber grants we can have no idea of the end of it; yet 
maintains there may be an end of univerſal ſpace, as we know there is of particular: 
and if it be aſked, what bounds it? he anſwers, nothing; but will not allow that 


Arguments to prove that ſomething is actually infinite, 


it is therefore infinite, But it is plain he conceives of ſpace only as the inter- 


ſtice betwixt bodies; and how this is more real than the void which lies on the 
other fide the remoteſt body, I cannot imagine. But if Prop. 40. be true this 
can be no ſolid argument : for nothing would be more abſurd, than to aſcribe 


infinity to nothing, or to a mere abſtract idea. 


Locke's Ef. I. ii. c. xvii. $ 4, 21. 
Collib, Ing. p. 150—153. Ed. 3. p. 185193, 
Arg. 2. It is pleaded that the Divine Being is allowed to be eternal: now eter- 


nity, 7. e. infinite duration, is as incomprehenſible as any other kind of infinity. 
Colliber anſwers, eternity is not and cannot be an infinite duration, being li- 


mited on the one ſide by the preſent moment; and he adds, that duration does 


not belong to God. Yet ſtill, if we conſider him as a being without a begin- 
ing, (which ſurely we muſt confeſs him, or ſomething to be) J ſee not how it 
is poſſible to ſeparate duration from our idea of him: and if we cannot, ſurely: 


here is an infinite in one reſpect, indeed in that reſpect in which it is moſt diff-- 


cult to conceive of it. 


— 


Locke's Eff. I. ii. c. xvii. & 5. 20. 
Collib. Ing. p. 149, 150. 153, 154. Ed. 3. p. 180— 185. 
Arg. 3. Another argument is taken from the infinite diviſibility of matter, 
ſince it is certain diviſion can never annihilate. | y 
This Mr. Colliber is obliged to admit. But he pleads, that this infinite diviſibili- 
ty does not imply an infinite number of parts inevery particle of matter, but — 
| | kali GC 
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96 Of the infinity of the Divine Being. PART II. 
the contrary; for elſe the ſubje& muſt be of an infinite bulk, Some have re- 
plied, theſe parts may be infinitely ſmall; but he denies that any thing can be 
o; and if they were, matter could not be infinitely diviſible. If it be ſaid, that 
this infinite diviſibility proves that there is an infinite diſtance between the ſmalleſt 
beings and nothing, he ſays, that creation proves the contrary. Nevertheleſs 
it may be anſwered, that we maintain the Creator to be omnipotent, and that 
an almighty power may overcome that infinite diſtance ; or rather, that when 


we talk of an infinite diſtance in this ſenſe, we only mean a very great diſtance; 
ſo that nothing certain can be concluded from this argument. 


Locke's Ef. l. ii. c. xvii. & 12. 
Collib. Ing. p. 161—1 65. Ed. 3. p. 194— 200. 


Arg. 3. Others have pleaded that no limits can be ſet by our thoughts to the 3: © 
number and extent of poſſibi/ities, but more may be conceived to be produced, az 
and ſtill more without bounds; there mult therefore be an actual infinity, in 
proportion to this poſſible one. | | 

Colliber anſwers, this only proves that our imaginations may be perpetually 
going on in their operations; but that there is no reaſoning from imagination to 
fact, without confounding poſſibilities and realities: and indeed it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that all the utmoſt efforts of imagination will always be finite, though 
they be ever growing. 


- 


Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 63, 64. 67. 
Collib. Inq. p. 176—179. Ed. 3. p. 213-216 


SolLuTIoN PART 2. 


is Arguments to prove the infinity of the Divine Being. 5 
WE Arg. 1. Some have argued, that if God be limited, it muſt either be by him- 


ſelt, or by another; but no wiſe being would abridge himſelf, and there could 
vpe no other being to limit God. : 


Colliber anſwers, that no cauſe can beſtow abſolute infinity upon its effect; 
and therefore there needs no cauſe of the finiteneſs of any created, why then of 
an uncreated being? And further, the argument ſuppoſes it to be matter of choice 
with God, whether he would be finite or infinite, which it is unreaſonable to 
{uppole; and would indeed imply (what Plato and Cartęſius are ſaid to have main- 
tained) that the Deity produced himſelf by a proper cauſality ; whereas not to 
abridge itſelf, can never make any being infinite. Thus it may be ſaid, that 
as God did not make himſelf wiſe, nor did another being make him wiſe, yet 
he is wile; ſo he may not limit himſelf, nor be limited by another, and yet he 

may be limited, If in anſwer to this it be urged, that as he is wiſe, ſo he is alſo 


unlimited by the neceſſity of his nature, which is all that can be replied, this ar- 
gument thus founded will coincide with the next. - 


Seott's Chriſtian Life, vol. u. p. 193, 194. 
Collib. Ing. p. 145—147. Ed. 3. p. 175 —178. 


Arg. 


. 


LIES. 


Paop. XIII. The infuity of the divine Being argued. | 


Arg. 2. Others plead that infinity follows from ſelf- exiſtence; for a neceſſity 
that is not univerſal, muſt depend on ſome external cauſe, (Vid. Def. 28. Cor.) 
which a ſelf-exiſtent being does not.—To this Mr. Colliber replies, 

1. That though neceſſary exiſtence has no relation either to place or limit, any 


more than to variety, yet as there is ſome ſort of variety in God, (Prop. 39. Scho!. 
2.) ſo there may be limits. | - 


2. That to be finite is not properly the effect of any cauſe, and therefore may 
conſiſt with neceſſary exiſtence, „ 

3. That finiteneſs is in itſelf neceſſary; becauſe every being has a complete 
and poſitive nature, whereas our idea of infinite is negative. 

4. That how abſolute ſoever the neceſſity of a ſuppoſed infinite Being can be, 
that of a finite may be equally ſo. He adds, we muſt not argue too much from 
abſtract ideas to things: that may be neceſſary in its own nature, which we may 
conceive as not exiſting, v. g. perfect wiſdom; and that may not be neceſſary 
in its own nature, which we may not be able to conceive not to exiſt, o. g. ſpace. 

It ſeems that the third of theſe anſwers is inconſiſtent with the firſt : that any 
being ſhould be the leſs complete, and the leſs poſitive, becauſe it is infinite, 
I own I cannot conceive ;. though our idea of infinite ſhould be allowed to be a 
negative idea. 7 e N 


Clarke at Boyle's Leds. p. 3. ] 203—271. 
Collib, Ing. p. 168— 174. Ed. 3. p. | Locke's Bf. l. il. c. xvii. $ 12-14. 


Arg. 3. It is urged that creation is ſo great an act of power, that we can ima- 
gine nothing impoſſible to that Being who has performed it, but mult therefore 


_ aſcribe to him infinite power. | 


Colliber anſwers, the diſtance between being and not being may be ſaid to be 
finite, becauſe it has been paſſed over; and is indeed no other than between 
thinking and not thinking, moving and not moving : though they are irrecon- 
cileable with each other, there may be a poſlibility of paſſing from one to the 


other, without an infinite degree of power. Yet he adds, nothing on this fide 
a contradiction can be imagined leſs poſſible than a production from nothing, 


and therefore allows a proper omnipotence in God, which he takes to be infi- 
nite power: ſo that this argument ſeems to be given up. Prop. 31. Schol. 4. 


Colliber's Inq. p. 147 —149. Ed. 3. P. 178 —180, | 
_ Arg. 4. It is more honourable to the divine Being to conceive of him as infi- 
nite than finite, > SD 
To this Colliber anſwers, by endeavouring to prove, that to conceive of him 


as infinite leads us into many abſurd and diſhonourable notions of him, which 
will be ſurveyed in the next propoſition : yet he is forced after all to acknow- 
ledge a negative infinity, i. e. that there is nothing too great for the power of 
_ God, that nothing which can be the object of knowledge is unknown to him, 
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Colliber's arguments agianf the divene infinity, Par II. 


and that no being can bound 
Prop. 41. Scbol. g. 


Colliber's Ing. p. 180183. Ed. 3. p. 21221. 


God, or even human imagination itſelf. Vid. 


ScHoOLIUM 1, rea 
I have not here mentioned the argument taken from the ſuppoſed innate idea 
of infinity, nor from the immenſity of matter; both which appear to me ſo 
evidently inconcluſiwe, as not to deſerve ſo large a ſurvey as the former. 
Colliber, ib. p. 144, 145, 154—161. | Cambray ſur l Exiſt. p. 191-197. 
Ed. 3. P. 174, 175, 200-203. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The argument from the fulneſs of being ſuppoſed ia God, if it import 
any thing at all, muſt coincide with ſome of the Former arguments, eſpecially 
the fourth. 1 33 

Colliber, ib. p. 175, 176, Ed. 3. p. 212, | Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p. 344, 345. 

213. 1 | 


PROPOSITION KXLI. 


To review and conſider the arguments which Mr. Colliber has urged againſt the 


divine infinity, and by which he has endeayoured to prove it a pernicious doctrine, 


SOLUTION. 


He afferts it to be attended with pernicious conſequences, whether we conſi- 
der the Deity in himſelf, ot with reſpect to us. 


| PA R 1 J. 
With reſpect to the Deity itſelſ, he maintains that it leads us into the following 


abſurdities. 


1. To aſſert his inextenſion ; for all extenſion naturally implies bounds, there- 
tore the Platoniſts, aſſerting the infinity of God, ſaid he was @ mathematical point, 
thereby making him infinitely leſs than the leaſt grain of ſand ; yet at the ſame 
time they aſſerted him to be all in all, and all in every part; than which nothing 
can be mare abſurd, | 

To this it is anſwered, 1. That many maintain that extenſion does not imply 


limits. 


2. That a mathematical point being only an abſtract idea, God cannot pro- 


perly be repreſented by it. 


3. That when it is ſaid he is all in all, and all in every part, nothing more may 


be meant than this, that his Almighty power can operate in every place, and is 


the ſupport of all other beings ; which Colliber himſelf allows. 
_ 3 | 
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Prop. XLIII. Objections to dhe divine infnity comſidered. 
But he replies, if we do not allow this way of ſpeaking, we muſt go into the 


fakvine of the Nliibifts, and affirm that God ts is no where. And what if it ſhould 


be aſſerted, that it is not his property to be preſent in any place, by a diffuſive 


preſence ? —Tt will be ſaid that therefore he is not at al, —But this pretended 


axiom will require proof. Prop. 41. Schol. 2. 
Colliber's Ing. P. 18787. Ed. 3: 2. 222229. 


+ 


2. From the JArine of God's infinity ariſes thar of abſolute Anpidty + elſe 
each attribute would be infinite, whereas it'is'faid there can be but one infinite. 


Anſ. This objection arifes from an abfurd confounding the idea of attribute 


with that of being. Def. 12. Cor. I. 


Colliber, ib, P. 190, 191. Ed. 3. p. 229—231. 


3. From infinity | is inferred abſolute. omnipotence, which includes a power 
of working contradictions. But it is ſufficient to anſwer that this is not properly 


a power, as has been obſerved above. Prop. 31. Schol. 4. 


 Colliber, ib, þ. 192. Ea. 3. 5. 231,232. 


4. From ls follows A „ which would eſtabliſh the e- 
trine of decrees, inconſiſtent with liberty and therefore with virtue. 


Anſ. We have endeavoured: to ſhew that the foreknowledge of God is not in- 


conſiſtent with liberty. Prop. 35. Schol. 2. 
Colliber, ib. p. 193, 194. Ed. * Pp. 232235. 


5. Hence ſome have inferred, that God not only does, but is all things. This 
is Spinoza's ſcheme; who argues that an infinite Being muſt comprehend all par- 
ticular finite Beings.—But 1 it may be replied;. that this argument ariſes from 
miſtaking the word infinite, which implies, that the Being to whom it is-aſcribed, 
has no bounds : now God 1s not at all bounded by the exiſtence of creatures, 
whoſe natures are entirely different from his own. And how, on Colliber's own 
ſcheme, can God be where the creatures are, without a confuſion of his being 


with theirs, if the foundation of e 8 en even on his own princi- | 


ples, be juſt. 
Colliber, ib. p. 198—200 Ed. 3. p.] Works of. the Learned, far 1738. Jan. 
238—241, Art. iv. 


Howt's Works, vol. i. 9. 69—72. 


11 PART 2. 


With reſpect to ourſelves, Mr. Colliber aſſerts, 
1. That the doctrine of the divine infinity diſcourages our inquiries ir to the 


2 of God; becauſe we muſt for ever deſpair of attaining to the — 
of him. 


[ 


| O 2 af : 
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Ciolliber's objections to the divine infiuity. PART II. 
Anſ, On Colliber”s own principles, we muſt acknowledge it to: be. impoſſible 
perfectly to know him; nor is it any wonder that it ſhould. be ſo. (Vid. Prop, 


18. Cor.) But ſuppoſing him to be infinite, we may know as much of. him as 
if he were finite, though more will continue unknown. 


Colliber's Ing. p. 200. Ed. 3. p. 241243. 


2. It is ſaid this doctrine raiſes prejudices againſt his exiſtence, becauſe it makes 
it impoſſible to conceive clearly of him. To this we may reply, 
1. There can be no ſcheme, on which there will not be ſome difficulties: 


thoſe of atheiſm will be ſtill greater than would follow from NPY an. infi- 
nite Deity. 


Gurdon at Boyle's Led. pal pref. p.  Abadie Veritè de la Rel. part i. c. xvi, 
79, 80, Xxvii. vol. i. 2. 117-132. 


2. If one finite Being could be ſuppoſed neceſſary, why: may not any other.? 
i. e. Why may not the doctrine of the finiteneſs of God, be a ſhelter for atheiſm | 
in one view, as well as that of his infinity in another ? J 


Colliper's Ing. P. 201203. Ed. 3. p. 243, 


ScnoLivm 8 F 


Mr. Caliber ems chiefly to have oppoſed the doctrine of the infinity of God, | 
in order to eſtabliſh his ſcheme of denying the divine decrees and foreknowledge, 
which muſt indeed ſuppoſe him a limited being. 


Sc hOL Tun 2. 


on the moſt accurate ſurvey and examination of theſe two laſt propoſitions, 
we may perhaps ſee reaſon to remark, _ 

1. That many arguments which have been brought to prove the infinity cf 
God are inconcluſive. 

2. That to ſuppoſe him Gnite, wel not free the mind Gln all difficulties 
in conceiving of him, eſpecially thoſe which are the conſequences of his eternity; 7 
but would plunge us into ſome new difficulties. 

3. That though it be moſt honourable to the divine Being, to. ſuppoſe him 
infinite, yet if we conceive of him only as ſuperior to all other beings, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of perfections beyond the inveſtigation of our minds, there will be a foun- 


dation laid for religion and virtue, in the ſeveral branches in which we ſhall. af- 
terwards endeavour to open it. 


The END of the SECOND. PART. 


APPEN: 
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A T Y N D I 


Concerning Dr. BzxxELEy's Scheme, That there is no material 


N conſidering this ſcheme, we ſhall 
I I. Propoſe the ſcheme itſelf, and the arguments by which it is ſopported. 

II. 1 the objections brought againſt it. 

III. Conſider how far our inquiries into natural philoſophy are affected by i it. 

Ster. I. The ſcheme itſelf is not, that ſenſible objects have no real exiſtence; 
or that all is but a waking dream: he diſclaims both theſe, his principle is, that 
no ſenſible object exifls unperceived; or more plainly, that there is no material 
world, and that primary,. as well as ſecondary qualities, do only exiſt in the mind' 
perceiving them; ſo that if all minds were annihilated, all bodies would be an- 
nihilated too; and the difference between dreaming and perceiving, is only that 5 
the latter is more active, regular, and vivid, than the former. 

The arguments by which the Doctor ſupports this ſyſtem are theſe. | 

I. The exiſtence of a material world cannot be demonſtrated ; becauſe an al- 
mighty power can always produce ſuch ſenſations without any archerype, and it 
is plain in dreams he does ſo. 

Anſ. This will not prove that he has done it. We aſſert not that matter is a 
neceſſary being; but its actual exiſtence may nevertheleſs be proved, as well as. 
that of a created mind. 


2. It is an uſeleſs incumbrance; becauſe a divine influence is neceſſary to pro- 
duce ideas from material archetypes. 

Anſ. The divine power may be illuſtrated in ſuch a harmony; and the actual 
ſupport of bodies ſeems an act of great power, as s well as the union of the ſoul. 
and body, of great wiſdom. 

3. The ſuppoſition of it 1s very inconvenient; as it introduces diſputes about 
the production and ſubſiſtence of bodies, the infinite diviſibility of matter, the 
union of body and mind, &c,—Bur it may be replied, that if giving occaſion to 
diſputes could diſprove the thing diſputed about, we muſt alſo g1ve up the ex- 
n of ſpiritual and immaterial beings. 

It implies a contradiction. Senſible objects are the things we perceive by 
our 1 Hog z but we can perceive only our own ideas and ſenſations: now it 1s plain 
repugnant, that any of our own ſenſations ſhould exiſt unperceived, and there- 
fore that ſenſible objects ſhould ſo exiſt. 

Anſ. This is plainly taking the queſtion for granted; yet he triumphs greatly. 
in this argument, and ſays the bare poſſibility of the exiſtence of any extended 


2 move 
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of them, 


Appendix concerning Berkeley's ſcheme. 


moveable ſubſtance, or in general any idea, or any thing like an idea, but in a 
thinking mind, is abſurd. But this triumph is extremely ill grounded; becauſe 


if it were granted him, that ſenfible objects are in fact only the things which 
our ſenſes immediately perceive, i. e. that they are our own ideas, (which is, as 
we obſerved above, begging the queſtion) it will not follow from thence, that 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be, or ſhould have been, any external archetypes 


Berkelty's Princ. & 22. 


5. The various appearances of the ſame object to different perſons at the ſame 
time, prove that it exiſts only in a perceiving mind; elfe the fame thing muſt 
have different magnitudes, colours, &c. 


Anſ. The various circumſtances in which it is, feems to account for its 


different appearance; and if the object were material it muſt be ſo. | 
6. The beſt philoſophers have granted it as to ſecandary qualities, but the caſe 


is the ſame as to primary, This is denied. 


Sker. II. The objections againſt it are theſe: 
1. To deny the poſſibility of matter, is plainly limiting the power of God. 
2. This hypotheſis which fuppoſes us under a continual deception, reflects 


upon the divine veracity.— He anſwers, the ſame objection will he againſt ſup- 


poſing the earth to move about the ſun. 
3. The ſenſes give us ſuch an evidence, that if it is poſſible they may be true 


notices of what paſſes without us, we muſt certainly believe they are ſo. | 
4. Our ideas can have no parts; but the objects of them have parts: therefore 


the objects are ſomething different from the ideas themſelves. 
5. Every thing real is baniſhed out of the world. —This Berkeley expreſsly 
denies. | | 1 
6. Things on this ſuppoſition are continually annihilated and created anew. 
He anſwers, the ſchool-men allow a continual creation. But that is a weak 
reply. If Adam and Eve both ſlept, the fun for that time was annihilated; if it 
be ſaid, it exiſted in the divine mind; it may be anſwered, ſo it did from all eter- 
nity, and at that rate all creatures mult be eternal. 
7. It makes all the apparatus of nature in the organization of plants and ani- 
mals vain. 15 
Anſ. Not vainer than upon the ſuppoſition of a continued divine concurrence, 
aſſerted Prep. 32. they are rules which God has laid dowo, according to which 


— 


he directs his own operations. 


8. This doctrine deſtroys all the evidence of the exiſtence of other created ſpi- 
rits; ſome alſo add, of the divine exiſtence; but I think not: yet it certainly 
weakens ſume proofs of it, eſpecially that taken from the vis intrliæ of matter. 

SecT, III. How far our inquiries into natural philoſophy are affected by it. 

1. It cuts off a great part of our preſent inquiries. 

2. In a ſtrict ſenſe, it would change a great part of our language. 


3. Never- 
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3. Nevertheleſs, it leaves room for the obſervation of the phenomena of na- 
ture, and the connection betw-=n cauſes and effects, in many inſtances. On the 


henſion of the contrary, If we believe it to be true, we ought to act ineve 
inſtance, and on every occaſion, juſt as if it were falſe. We conelude wit 


obſerving, that as ſome have denied all material, and others all immaterial ſub- 


ſtances, each aſſerting one or the other onꝶy to be real, we may reaſonably believe 
them both to be ſo. | , ATTY. 3 


9 - 


Berkeley's Princ. & Dial. paſſ, 
Colliers Immaterial World. 


Baxter on the Soul, vol. ii. & 2. OG. 


 Hume's Ef. on the Princ. of Morality and 
Nat. Rel. part ii. EI. iii. 


Wenn !“ 


PAR T 


whole, it is a ſcheme deſtitut. f proof; the moſt we can aſſert is, that it is 
poſſible; and we are led every oment, whether we will or no, into an appre- 
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AX IOM XII. 


LEzo Tr. ROM the eſſences of things (the ideas of which immutably exiſt in the divine 
1 mind) ariſe certain DIFFERENCES, and from the circumſtances in which they 
are placed, certain RELATIONS, inſeparable from thoſe eſſences or circumſtances, 


AXTOM XIV. 


The actions of an intelligent being may agree or diſagree with the nature, cir- 
cumſtances, and relations of things; or in other words, they may with reſpect to 


them be F1T or UNFIT: v. g. Evil is as unfit to be returned for good, as a cu- 
bical caſe is unfit exactly to contain a globe. 


DEFINITION XXXVI. 


The agreement of the actions of any intelligent being with the nature, circum- 
ſtances, and relation of things, is called the MoRAL FITNEss, or the viIRTUE 
of that action; the diſagreement is therefore the MORAL UNFITNESS, or VICE, 


COROLLARY, 


There is really and neceſſarily a moral fitneſs in ſome actions, and a moral un- 
Atneſs in others. Vid. Ax. 14. 
Wifhart's Reform. Serm. p. 5, 6. Letters to Dr. Clarke, p. 5—11. 
Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 174—179. | Chand. Ref. Serm. p. 5—7. 14—19. 
. Benſon's Serm. Ne. li. p. 4045: 


—_ SCHOLIU M. 


To this ſome have objected the various opinions of learned men, and the dif- 
ference in the laws of various nations concerning right and wrong. 

We anſwer, that it does indeed from hence follow, that all the moral fitneſles 

of things are not ſelf- evident; and we readily allow, that in ſome caſes it may 


be 


PROP, XLIII. Moral beauty perceived by the moral ſenſe. 


be very difficult to pronounce concerning them, and in others the judgments of 
men may be ſo prejudiced by corrupt affections as to err, though the caſes 
themſelves are very clear. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome things ſo plain, that 
they were never denied to be more fit than their oppoſites: nor was it ever com- 


manded or allowed by any known law, that every man might plunder or mur- 


ther his fellow-citizens as he pleaſed; — no faith ſhould be kept, or —— 
performed, &c. 


E lire -:4 Buſhy: Hh Tow ou: 
Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 181183. | F 
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AXIOM XV. 


The actions of an intelligent being appear to have a BEAurv or excellency, 
when they are morally fit, and a TURP1TUDE and deformity, when they are 
morally unfit. 


ScHOLIUM 1. 


This anſwers the queſtion, ** What are moral fitneſſes fit for d Their mu- 
tual congruity and harmony is as fit to gain the approbation of an intelligent 
mind, as muſic to pleaſe an ear that is rightly formed. 


 Grove's Wiſd. of God, p. 29. Chandler”s Ref. Serm. p. 27—31. 
Viſbart's Ref. Serm. p I 1—15. Benſ. Serm. Ne. ii. p. 48—50- 


ScnoLIUM - Py 


The apprehenſion of that beauty or deformity, which ariſes/i in the mind by a 
kind of natural inſtinct, previous to any reaſoning upon the remoter conſequen- 
ces of actions, has been with great propriety called by many elegant writers the 
Moral ſenſe: but what is peculiar 1 in ſome of their notions will be afterwards ſtated 
and examined. 

Hutcheſon on the Paſſ. p. 245—233. 


DEFINITION XXVII. 
An intelligent agent is ſaid to be oBLIGED. IN REASON, to that which appears 
to him on an impartial inquiry moſt honourable and decent; and to be oBLIOED 


IN INTEREST, to that which on an impartial 1 N ſhall appear moſt condu- 
cive to his happineſs on the whole. 


Balguy, Law. of Truth, p. 4— 12. 


Senor fun. 


Though an obligation in reaſon and intereſt may ** diſtinct, yet they are, 
at leaſt in a great meaſure, if not entirely, connected: for on the one hand, the 
W obli- 
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obligations of reaſon, honour, and decency eannot be broken through, without 
ſome uneaſineſs to a mind conſcious of the violation of them; and on the other, 
it is a reaſonable, decent, and honourable thing, to be influenced by a regard to 
our own happineſs. : 


DEFINITION XXXVIE 


The MORAL RECTITUDE Or VIRTUE of any being conſiſts, in acting know- 
ingly and deſignedly in a manner agreeable to the moral fitneſs of things; and 
VICE, in acting contrary to them, when they are or might have been known to 
him, . 1 ; 

Balguy Ing. into the Nat. of Moral Goadneſs, part 1. p. 30, 31. 


COROLLARY I. 


There is a beauty inſeparable from virtue of character, and a deformity from 
vice. Compare Ax. 15. and Def. 36. 288 


Shafteſbury, Char. vol. ii. p. 28—36. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Every intelligent being capable of diſcerning this beauty and deformity, is in 
reaſon obliged to the practice of virtue in every inſtance. Compare Def. 37. 


COROLLARY 2. 


The foundation of virtue and vice cannot depend upon the mere will of any 
being whatſoever. Vid, A. 13, 14. 


Letters to Dr. Clarke, p. 11—15. Mole's Serm. of Moral Virtue, p. 21—24, 
Grove of Wiſd. p. 23—26. 27. 8 1 ! 


SCHOLIVUM 1. 


Lzer. Nevertheleſs, as the circumſtances of things vary, the fitneſs of actions will 
LIII. proportionably vary; and therefore the will of a ſuperior may make ſome things 
it, which otherwiſe would not be ſo; (v. g. a general's command to a ſoldier 
to march any particular way, or a magiſtrate appointing an execution, Cc.) 
but while the ſame circumftances continue, the moral fitneſs of things will al- 
ways be the fame. . | 

Mole on Mer. Virtue, p. 27, 28. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


To what is ſaid Cor. 3. ſome have objected, that this is ſetting up ſomething 
different from, and independent on the Divine Being, to be the rule of his acti- 
ons. But it is rephed, that as nothing can be prior to God, ſo nothing diſtin& 

| from 
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PROP, XLIII. Whether moral fitneſs depends on the will of God. 


from his nature is here aſſerted to be a law or rule of action to him. We can- 
not ſuppoſe the divine mind-ever to have been without ideas; (for then God 
would have been without knowledge, and without volitions, and conſequerttly 
without action; all which are. moſt inconſiſtent with what we have before proved 
concerning him :) now perfectly diſcerning every idea, (Prop. 33.) he muſt have 
perfectly diſcerned all their relations, and therefore among the reit the moral fit- 
neſs of ſome, and unfitneſs of other actions, in ſuch and ſuch ſuppoſed circum- 
ſtances : ſo that on the whole, it is no more injurious to the Divne Being to aſ- 
ſert, that he cannot alter his own ſenſe of fome moral fitneſſes, than thath ecan 
not change his nature, or deſtroy his being. | 


Limeſtreet Lea, vol. ii. p. 579581. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Some have thought themſelves, on the premiſes laid down above, authorized 


to ſay, that ſuppoſing God to change his mind concerning theſe things, the things 


themſelves would nevertheleſs continue the ſame. 0 

But it may be obterved with regard to ſuch a manner of expreſſion, that if we 
conſider God as exiſting alone and prior to. all creation, and by a change of mind 
mean only a change of will; then to ſay, the things themſelves would neverthe- 
leſs continue the ſame, is only ſaying, that God would Kill continue to diſcern 
what is right, though his own actions were contrary to his judgment; which 


is a trifling propoſition, as well as a blaſphemous hypotheſis. But if the ſup- 


polition be, that his ideas are likewiſe changed, this would ſuppoſe the former 
ideas totally deſtroyed, ſeeing there would be no other mind in which they could 
exiſt; and then all the relations and. ſitneſſes would be deſtroyed with them. But 


if we were to conſider other minds as exiſting, and to ſuppoſe God either to 


change his ideas, or to act contrary to rectitude, while any one of his creatures 
retained this ſenſe of it; it is granted that virtue would ſtill be the ſame: but 


if it be hereafter proved, that God is a being of perfect rectitude, (ſince we have 


already demonſtrated his immutabilitx, ) it will follow, that all theſe ſuppoſiti- 


ons are in effect no other, than that God ſhould ceaſe to be God; and are ſo un- 


reaſonable and indecent, that they ought not to be made. 
| lu ett. to Dr. Clarke, p. 14, 15+ 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


If it ſhould be hereafter proved to be the will of God, that all rational crea- 
tures ſhould proſecute virtue; and alſo be proved, that the will of God lays an ob- 


ligation on his rational creatures; then from hence it will evidently appear, that 
no man, capable of knowing God, is obliged to any thing by the moral fitneſs 


of things, to which he is not alſo obliged by the will of God, 
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How far the will of God conſtitutes moral obligation, PAR III. 
1. SCHOLIUM' 5. 


If it be further inquired, whether our obligations ariſing from the fitneſs of 
things, be antecedent to thoſe ariſing from the will of God, we anſwer  _ 
I. If God will the univerſal virtue of all his rational creatures, he muſt will it 
from the firſt moment of their exiſtence; and taking the matter in a general view, 
no obligation in order of time can be prior to that ariſing from his will, uor 


reach further, ſince univerſal virtue comprehends all moral fitneſſes. 


2. It muſt be acknowledged, that our ſenſe of the fitneſs of ſome things may 
be prior to our diſcovery of the exiſtence and nature of God; and that in pro- 


portion to the degree in which that ſenſe is more or leſs ſtrong, there will be a 


correſpondent degree of obligation: nay it is hard to ſay, how any one could 
know that he ought to do a thing, which he knew to be the will of God, unleſs 
he had ſome previous ſenſe of obligation in reaſon or intereſt, on which ſuch a 


conviction ſhould be founded. 


3. Nevertheleſs, as children apprehend the ideas of things, ſooner than the 
learn the names of complex, moral modes, the eaſieſt and beſt way of forming them 


to a ſenſe of virtue will be, to give them an early ſenſe of the being and perfec- 


tions of God, according to their feeble capacities of apprehending them; repre- 


ſenting it as his command, that they ſhould do every thing they know to be good, 


and forbear evety thing they know to be evil. But a 


4. As to the order of our conception of things, when we come to examine 


them in riper years, if the rectitude of God ſhould hereafter be proved to us on 
the one hand, and our obligation to obey him on the other; then when we 


know any thing to be fit, we know it to be the will of Godꝭ and when we know 
it to be the will of God, we know it to be fit for us to do in preſent circumſtan- 
ces: and therefore we need not be very nice in adjuſting, on which of theſe things 
the greatelt ſtreſs is to be laid; fince we ſhould then conſider the will of God not 
merely as an arbitrary thing, but as the will of a wiſe and a righteous being. 
And it 1s certain, that whatever might be conceived as fit from other -abſtract 


| conſiderations, will appear yet more fit, when conſidered as the will of ſuch a 


being: ſo that a regard to the divine authority, in doing a thing, can never di- 

miniſh the degree of virtue in an/action, but will always increaſe the ſenſe of ob- 

ligation to it. | 
Wright againſt Mole, p. 41—4 3. 


SCHOLIVUM 6. 


On the whole it is proper to obſerve, that great care ſhould be taken, eſpe- 
cially in popular diſcourſes, that we do not make any falſe ſuppoſitions of God's 
being changed from what we know him immutably to be, that we do not repre- 
ſent him as under the reſtraint of ſomething ſuperior to himſelf, nor ourſelves 
as under greater obligations to ſomething elſe than we are under to God. It is 
much more proper to ſay, (if the rectitude of the Divine Being be proved) that 


his 
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PROP, XIIV. God's moral rectitude proved. 109 | 


his unerring judgment is the rule of his actions, and his will as directed by. it, 
(however that will may be known, ) the rule of ours; and the foundation of 
moral good and evil ſhould be aſſerted, not to be previous to, or merely conſequent 
upon, but inſeparably connected with the immutable will of God. 


Wright againſt Mole, p. 27—30, 44 | Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 36—33. 
31. | Bott's Anſwer to Warb. p. 228, ad fin, 
Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xxviii. ' prefſe p. 232—239. = 


DEFINITION XXXIX. 


Moral rectitude is generally called yoLiness, when applied to God; virkTvE, - 
when applied to the creature. 


LECT, - 
= LIV. 
Joſ. Mede's Works, p. 8, 9. . 6 


Scho lfu u. 


Virtue is ſometimes taken in a more limited ſenſe, for the duties we owe to 


ourſelves and our fellow- creatures: and then Religion is put to ſignify the duties 
we owe more immediately to God. e 


AXIOM XVI 
Where there is any moral turpitude in the actions of a rational being, it is 


(ceteris paribus) proportionable to the degree, in which ſuch a being underſtands 
the relations of things, and is free from temptation to act contrary to them. 


PROPOSITION: XLIV. 


God is a being of perfect noLINess, i. e. of the higheſt moral rectitude. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 33.|1. His infinite underſtanding muſt enable him to diſcern all the 
relations of things as they really are. TE, 3 

Prop. 31.|2. He is almighty, and therefore has nothing to fear. 

Prop. 38:13. He is perfectly happy, and therefore has nothing to hope. 

2, 3.14. He is infinitely removed from all temptation to act contrary to moral 
rectitude. 2 

I, 4. Ax. 16. f. It would be highly diſhonourable to the Divine Being, to ſup- 
poſe him in any reſpect to deviate from the exacteſt rectitude in his actions. 
6. Without any temptation or advantage to deviate from moral rectitude, muft 
fill the mind of the Divine Being with uneaſy reflections upon it. Def. 37. Schol. 
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110 Whether the divine rectitude be neceſſary, PART III. 
6.7. It would de inconſiſtent with the divine felicity. * | 

55 74l8. Valet propoſitio, 


Lett. to Dr Clarke, p. 1, —28. 
Scott's Chriſt, Life, vol. ii. p. 361—364. 


* 


me, Works, vol. il. p. 662. 


CohoLtLARY 1. 


It is reaſonable to believe that it is the will of God, that all created beings, 
that are capable of virtue, ſhould make it the great object of purſuit, 


rr 2 


COROLLARY 2. 
Since God is a being of almighty power, and has the final, happineſs or mi- 
ſery of all creatures in his hands, every creature capable of virtue muſt be ob- 
liged in intereſt, as well as reaſon to cultivate the practice of it: (Vid. Cor. 1.) 
and thus it appears, that virtue and ſelf- love can only be perfectly reconciled 
by religion. See Dr. Waits's pamphlet on the ſubject. 


> 


COA OL ILIAR TY z. 
Whatſoever ſhall hereafter be proved a branch of virtue, and does not imply 
ſome degree of weakneſs and dependence in the being by whom it is to be prac- Y 
tiſed, is undoubtedly to be found in God. 43 


| ; | | Cod OIL LAV 4. . 
If we ſee God in fact doing any thing, we may aſſure ourſelves that it is agree- 
| able to the reaſon of things that it ſhould be done, though we cannot ſhew how 


it agrees; and though there may be ſome objections to it, which, in conſequence 
of the imperfection of our views, we are not able to anſwer, 


Butler's Anal. part i. c. vii. 


, 


2 


OSCHOLIVUM, 


— — — 


5 

It may perhaps be queried, whether this rectitude of the Divine Being be ne- 

| ceſſary, i. e. whether God can do what is morally unfit. | 
[ Anſ. God has a natural power to do what is moſt unfit for him to do, if we 
| conſider merely the action itſelf; v. g. to put a period to the exiſtence of the moſt 
excellent creature, &c. but conſidering all the circumſtances of an evil action, 
which cannot but be known to him, he cannot fo oppoſe and contradict him- 
ſelf as to do it: for it is as impoſſible for a free agent, of perfect immutable 
rectitude, to act contrary to reaſon, i. e. to deſtroy its own rectitude, as for ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence to deſtroy its own being; and if the rectitude of God were not 
immutable, then he might be changed from a moſt benevolent to a moſt ma- 
| levolent 
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PROP. XLV. Proof of the goodneſs of God, 111 


levolent being, from a moſt faithful to a moſt perfidious being; which ſurely 
is as inconſiſtent with ſelf- exiſtence, as a change from knowledge to ignorance, 

or from power to weakneſs. Nevertheleſs God may freely chuſe this or that 
action, out of many others equally good and fit. 


Clarke at Boyles Lect. p. 115-119. Mole's Found. of Virt. p. 24. 
Grove on Wiſdom, p. 30—33. Wright againſt Mole, p. 8, 9, 22—25. 


DEFINITION X. 


That being, may be ſaid to be perfectly coop or BENEVOLExT, who promotes T, x cr. 
the happineſs of others ſo far as it is fit to be promoted. EV. 
"PROPOSITION XLV. 


God is perfectly good. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. We ſee a great deal of happineſs in the creation, of which God is the au- 
thor ; and generally ſpeaking, thoſe things which contain diſplays of art and if 
wiſdom, are calculated to promote the happineſs of his creatures : under which: l 
head we are to rank the benevolent inſtincts which he has implanted in the hu- — 
man - 3 . ” 

2. We ſee no mixture of evil, from whence good may not proceed; and are - 
ſure that in many inſtances good does actually proceed from thole things which 7 . 
have the appearance of evil. 1 9 

3. The greateſt part of thoſe evils which we here obſerve, ariſe from the abuſe 1 
of human liberty, and therefore are not directly tobe charged upon God. Prop. 16. 

I, 2, 3. 4. If we judge by the phenomena of nature, i. e. by the divine works 
of creation and providence obvious to us, it ſeems that God is a good being. 

5. God is ſo great, as to have no need of. ſeeking his own happineſs in the 
cauſeleſs miſery of his creatures; nor is it a conceivable thing how he ſhould take: 
any pleaſure in it, or how he could be happy with a ſuppoſed malignant diſpo- 
fition. os | 1 

6. Benevolence is the great glory of a rational being, and without it, no other . 

perfection can appear amiable and honourable. : 

Gr. 4. and 5, Prop. 38. and Gr. 6. Prop. 27. Dem. 1. Cor. 2.|7. We have rea» 
ſon to believe that God is perfectly good. 2, E. D. 


Milkins, Nat. Rel. p. 135—139. | Clarke's Poſt. Wor bs, vol. i. p. 321-327. 

Clarke at Boyle's Lect. p. 113. 337—341. Of. | 

Collib, Ing. p. 68—71.. Ed. 3. p. 81— | Bayes on Div. Benev. p. 20— 29. = 1 
> | Abernethy's, Serm. vol. ii. No. 2. if 
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The objeftion from the mixture of evil conſ dered. PART III. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


uo be great objection to this, is the mixture of evil in the walk natural evil, 
i. e. pain, and moral evil, i. e. vice: (Vid. Def. 38.) and it is queſtioned, how 
far the exiſtence and prevalence of it in ſo great a degree can be reconcileable with 
what has been ſaid of the divine goodneſs, Ince God has Amend been proved an 


Almighty Being. 


Anj. 1. We cannot poſſibly judge as to the proportion there is between the quas- 
tity of happineſs and miſery in the creation, merely from what we obſerve in this 
part of it, which is our own abode. There may perhaps be regions incom- 
parably more extenſive and populous, in which neither natural nor moral evil 
are known, at leaſt by experience. 


2. It is poſſible there is no evil of any kind, from which a degree of good 


may not proceed, more than ſufficient to counterbalance i it. 


3. When moral evil has been introduced, (which, as was obſerved above, gr. 
3.) might be by the abuſe of liberty in free creatures, then penal evil 1s on the 


whole good, and well ſuited to a ſtate of diſcipline, which may poſſibly in thoſe 
circumſtances be intended as a proper introduction to a ſtate of enjoyment. 


4. The ſcheme of things which we now ſee may perhaps be continually grow- 
ing better and better; not to ſay, that for ought certainly appears by the light 
of nature, the time may come, when all natural and moral evil may ceaſe. 


Rel. of Nat. p. 71, 72. - | Mandev. Free 7 boughts, 5p. 99—102, 
 Baxt, Works, vol. ll. 2. 3739, 90, | Maim. More Nevoch. part iii. c. xii. 
91. | Travels of Cyrus, p. 248—258. 12 mo. 
ales unn Life, vol. 11. p. 245 — | Hallet on Script. vol. ii. p. 310318. 
249. | Abernethy's, Serm. vol. ii. Ne. 3. 
_ on Div. Refi, p. 31—33, 38— Clarke on the Orig. of Nat. Evil, pref. p. 
. Pp. 160, ad fin 


Boe. 


Lali Tpeod. vol. i. 2. 82—8g. 


4 2. 


It will ſtill be demanded, why was moral evil permitted ? To this it is ge- 
nerally anſwered, that it was the reſult of natural liberty; and it was fit, that 
among all the other claſſes and orders of being, ſome ſhould be formed poſſeſſed 
of this, as it conduces to the harmony of the univerſe, and to the beautiful variety 

of beings in it. 

Jet ſtill it is replied, why did not God prevent this abuſe of liberty ? One 
would not willingly ſay, that he is not able to do it, without violating the na- 
ture of his creatures; nor is it poſſible that any ſhould prove this. It is com- 
monly ſaid, that he permitted it, in order to extract from thence greater good. 
But it may be further queried, .could he not have produced that greater good 
without ſuch a means? Could he not have ſecured among all his creatures uni- 
verſal good and univerſal happineſs, in full conſiſtency with the liberty he had 
given them? I acknowledge I fee no way of anſwering this queſtion, but by 


lay- 


PROP. XLV. The permiſſion F moral evil conſidered. 
ſaying, he had indeed a natural power of doing it, but that he ſaw it better 


not to do it, though the reaſons upon which it appeared preferable to him are 
entirely unknown to us. : | 


Pope's Ethic Epiſt. N* i. ver. 43— | Clarke on the Orig. of Mor. Evil, pref. p. 
60. & 123—172. I 122 — 140. Sp. 182—198. 
Foſter's Serm. vol: ti. No. 2. 7 BF neee 


SCHOLIUM 3. | 
dome have thought it more for the honour of the Divine Being to ſay, that 
the nature of things is ſuch, that the happineſs of the whole ſyſtem will be more 
effectually promoted by the miſery of ſome part of it; and therefore, that perfect 
benevolence would induce the Creator to chuſe ſuch a mixed ſcheme, rather than 
another in which there ſhould have been unmixed virtue and happineſs. - But 
granting that there is no evil, from which an equal or greater degree of good may 


not proceed, (Schol 1. gr. 2.) yet it may juſtly be aſked, what is here meant by 


the nature of things, or how can it poſſibly be imagined or believed, that a greater 


ſum of happineſs ſhould ariſe from the mixture of evil, than omnipotence could 


have produced ſome other way; or how can the view or experience of miſery be 
neceſſary to give a virtuous being a more exquiſite reliſh of happinels ? 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


If we ſtill remain diſſatisfied with the reply given to the objection, Schol. 1. it 
ſeems that the chief reaſon is, that we are apt to go on the miſtaken principle, 
that God muſt needs raiſe the happineſs of the univerſe to the higheſt poſſible de- 
gree, But we are to remember, on the one hand, that God is a being of infinite 
power, (Prop. 31.) and on the other, that to be created implies to be limited 
in point of happineſs, as well as of power; and to be poſſeſſed of ſome limited 
degree of happineſs, neceſſarily implies a poſſibility of receiving ſome higher de- 
grees of it from an Almighty power ; ſo that it can never be ſaid, that God has 
done his utmoſt for the happineſs of any particular creature, or of the univerſe 
n general: and this is ſo far from being a reflection on him, that it is indeed 
his glory. Whatever the number of creatures be, it might have been multi- 
plied to and beyond any given degree; there might have been as many beings 
of the higheſt order of all, as there are of them and all the ſubordinate claſſes; 


and Whatever were ſuppoſed to have been done, there would ſtill have been room 


for the inquiry, why was not more done? and if the anſwer is not to be reſolved 
into mere ſovereign pleaſure, as perhaps it may, then it muſt be referred into 
ſome reaſon unknown to us; for the reaſon cannot be, that the happineſs of 
the whole would have been leſs, which in this caſe it is a contradiction to aſſert. 


- Boyle on Venerat. p. 88, 89. 5 82. pref. & 9, 10. p. 72—76. 
Bays on Div. Benevolence p. 65—j0. | Leibnitz Theod. vol. ii. p. 251 Sc. 
Fenelon's Phil. Works, vol. ii. p. 70 | 1 


OF | Sc Ho- 
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0 the ſpring of action in the Deity. Part III. 


SCHOLIUM. 5. 


To this way of ſtating the Divine goodneſs, as purſuing the happineſs of the 
creation fo far as it is fit to be purſued, it is objected, that nothing can be fit, 
but what tends to produce happineſs ; and that no being can be perfectly good, 


- unleſs he does all the good he can poſſibly do. But this laſt principle cannot 


for the reaſon above mentioned be allowed, when we ſpeak of an Almighty 
agent. | 33 | 

On the whole, it muſt be owned a conſiderable difficulty, Nevertheleſs, we 
are ſure there is a mixture of evil in the world ; and it becomes us ſeriouſly to 
conſider, whether it be more honourable to God, or decent in us to ſay, that 
he could have prevented it, though for ſome wife but unknown reaſon he did 
not chuſe to do it: or to fay, he could not have prevented it, without chuſing, 


a ſcheme, in conſequence of which his creation might have been leſs happy than 
it now is. 15 


Balgay on Div. Ref. p. 2 3—30. | | Grove on Wiſdom, p. 59—80. 
Bays on Div. Benev. p. 29—33. 


SCHOLIUM 6. : 

It may not be improper here to take ſome notice of the celebrated controverſy 
between Mr. Balguy, Mr. Bays and Mr. Grove, concerning the Spring of the di- 
vine actions. Balguy refers them all to Reditude, Bays. i Benevolence, and Grave 
to Wiſdom. There is ſomething which well deſerves an attentive peruſal in their 
writings on this ſubject, of which we ſhall give a ſhort abſtract in the following 
{cholia, ſo far as they relate to the preſent queſtion, ET 

Balguy maintains, that God always does that which is right and fit, and that 


all his moral attributes, viz. juſtice, truth, faithfulneſs, mercy, patience, Ce. 


are but ſo. many different modifications of rectitude. He thinks it moſt agree- 
able to the divine ſimplicity, and moſt honourable to God, to conceive of him 
as always influenced by this uniform principle; and that this manner of con- 
ceiving of him would prevent much confuſion in our ideas, which ariſes from. 
conſidering his different attributes as having different intereſts and claims. 


Div. Rect. p. 3—8. 


He grants chat the communication of good is one great and right end of the Cre- 
ator; but maintains that it is not the oni end: he ultimately aims at his own 
glory, i. e. the complacential approbation of his own actions, ariſing from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of having inviolably preſerved a due decorum, order, and beauty in 
his works: and if ever the happineſs of any particular creature, or of the whole 
ſyſtem interfere with this, (as he thinks it ſometimes may) it muſt fo far give 
Way to it. | | 


Div. Refi. p. 10—15,. | 
This 
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PRroP, XLV. Balguy's ſcheme of Rectitude conſidered. 115 N 
This leads him into ſome reflections on the nature of beauty and order, in which 
he maintains that they are real and abſolute in themſelves, and are not merely 
relative to our faculties; otherwiſe, why this wonderful apparatus, this profu- 
ſion of art and ſkill in the univerſe ? He contends that Dr. Hutcheſon grants this, 
when he places all beauty in «uniformity amidſt variety, Now whatever is beau- 5 — 
tiful in the univerſe, the creator muſt ſee it, and have a perfect view of all that | 1 
is amiable and delightful in it. He concludes this part of his diſcourſe with 
obſerving, that to ſuppoſe all the beauty, order, and harmony of the univerſe 
ſubſervient to the happineſs of living creatures, is hardly to be reconciled with 
the appearance of things : ſo that on the whole, the increaſe of happineſs, and 
love of crder, being both agreeable to the rectitude and perfection of the di- 


vine nature, are joint ends, blended together both in the works of creation 
and providence, 


Div. Re#. p. 16-23. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


To this Mr. Bays objects, that to conſider God firlt in general as doing all that 
is right, and then to deduce his particular moral attributes, as branches of this uni- 
verſal rectitude of his nature, is going farther about than is neceſſary, and leaves 
particular attributes entangled in juſt the fame difficulty as before. But if it 
were otherwiſe, he ſays, that as nothing can be it but what tends to promote 
happineſs, the beſt idea we can entertain of the rectitude of God, is a diſpoſi- 
tion in him to promote the general happineſs of the univerſe; and that we may 

I as well conſider all the other moral attributes as comprehended in this, and dif- q 
. ferent modifications of it, as to conſider them united in Balgih's view of recti- | 
. tude; but with this advantage, that here we ſhall have ſomething certain to de- 1 
pend upon; whereas it muſt throw the mind into perpetual perplexity, if (for | |} 
ought we know) God may have ſome ends in his actions and diſpenſations, en- j 
tirely different from and perhaps oppoſite to the happineſs of his creatures. | 


Bays on Div. Benev. p. 7— 19. 


— 


As for the ideas of order and beauty, he ſeems to query whether thoſe obje ꝙs 
which appear beautiful to us may appear ſo to the divine mind. He thinks that = 
the only glory, which God can propoſe as the end of his actions, is the appro- 15 1 
bation of his own benevolent mind, as acting always in ſuch a manner as {hall 
be moſt for the happineſs of the creation. He urges ſeveral objections againſt 


Balguy's notion of beauty, which it is not neceſſary to contract here, left we de- 
viate too much from the principal queſtion. 


Bays ib. p. 33—44. | Relig. of Nat. p. 116—119. | \1 


On the whole, he concludes that the-divine benevolence is not to be ſtated, 
as an unbounded inclination to communicate the higheſt degree of happinels,” 


23 which 


1 16  Bays's and Grove's ſchemes conſidered, PART IF. 


which is a contradiction, as it would be to ſuppoſe the greateſt poſſible triangle 
actually deſcribed ; (Compare Schol. 4.) but “ as a kind affection towards his 
<« creatures, inclining him to confer upon that univerſe which he has made 
* (and which he might have created or not, or have created with inferior or ſu- 
<« perior capacities tor happineſs) the greateſt happineſs of which it is capable.“ 


But if it be aſked, why it was not made capable of more, he ſuppoſes that muſt 
be referred into the will and pleaſure of God. ; 


Bays, ib. p. 70, 71. 


a SCHOLIUM 8. 


Lr oT. Mr. Grove refers all into the wiſdom of God, which he ſays is“ the knowledge 
LVIII. © that God has of what is fitting or unfit to be choſen in every imaginable cir- 
W— *«< cumſtance;” and taking it for granted that he is under no wrong bias, con- 
| cludes that he always chules according to this fitneſs. He adds, that nothing 

can be fit to be choſen by any being, but what has ſome reference to happineſs, 

either that of the agent or ſome other; and that beauty and order are nothing any 

further than asrhey tend to communicate pleaſure to percipient beings : therefore 

the end of God in the creation muſt be happineſs; as to the degree and manner 

of attaining it, ſuited to the faculties, dependencies, and freedom of his rational 
creatures. On the whole, he ſuppoſes it muſt be apparently fit, that no reaſon» 

able creature ſhould be made miſerable, before he deſerves it. He further 

adds, that he ſhould be made for happineſs ; but that he ſhould be obliged as 
reaſonable and free to chuſe reaſon as his guide to it: and if he will not be 
perſuaded to take the right way, it is fit he ſhould be left to the ill conſequences 

5 of his own wrong choice. All this therefore he ſuppoſes God muſt will. 


Grove on Wiſdom, p. 1—7. Rel. of Nat. p. 116. 


As Bays and others have maintained, that bevevolence is a ind inclination or 
affection in God, Grove endeavours to prove, that properly ſpeaking, there is 
no inclination in him; and maintains, that to ſuppoſe ſuch an inclination as de- 
pends not on the previous act of the divine underſtanding, will be in effect im- 
puting to him a blind and irrational propenſity; and that nothing could be more 
diſhonourable to the divine Being, than univerſally to aſſign this reaſon for his 
conduct in any inſtance, © that he was inclined, or had a mind to do it.“ But 
he further maintains it, as probable at leaſt, that there are no inclinations in God 
at all diſtinct from his actual volitions, but that the actings of the divine will 
are immediately and inſeparably connected with thoſe of his underſtanding: 
to ſuppoſe the contrary, he thinks would in effect be ſuppoſing, that reaſon 
would not be fufficient to determine the divine mind. If any determination 
be ſaid to have proceeded from ſuch inclination, that coincides entirely 
with the former exploded hy potheſis of blind inclination: but if it be heil the 
action 


PRoP. XLV. Remarks upon the controverſy above. 


action proceeded partly from reaſon and partly from inclination, he aſſerts, that 
it may as well be ſuppoſed to proceed entirely from reaſon. ” 


Grove, ib. uh 14—23. | Balguy's Div. Ref. p. y 10, 
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From hence Mr. Grove infers in the proceſs of his diſcourſe ſeveral things, 
relating to the divine liberty, the origin of evil, the divine happineſs, and the 
duties of natural religion, which have been or will be referred to, ſo far as there 
appears any ching peculiarly remarkable in them, 


SCHOLIUM' 9. 


From the ſurvey we have taken of this controverly, it may be natural to make: 
the following remarks. 

1. That each of theſe ingenious writers diſcovers a pious temper, a concern 
for the honour of the divine Being, and the advancement of virtue in the 
World. 

2. That they all acknowledge that God does always what is right ad good: 
nay, that when one thing is on the whole more fit than another, he invariably. 
chuſes it. 

. That both Mr. Grove and Mr. Balguy acknowledge the communication. of 
bappineſs, a noble and excellent end, which the Deity in ſome meaſure has always 
in view; and which he proſecutes, ſo far as to bring happineſs at leaſt within 
che reach of all his rational creatures; never inflicting any evil upon them out 
of caprice, or without ſome juſt and important reaſon. | 

4. That there is very little difference between the foundation of Grove's dil. 
courſe, and that of Balgny's ; wiſdom in the former being ſo ſtated, that to be 
always governed. by it coincides with the notion of reffilude, maintained by the 3 
latter. 1 

5. That Mr: Bays himſelf does not aſſert, that it would have been impoſſible for 
God to have produced a greater ſum of happineſs ; and by granting the contrary, 
ſeems to overturn the foundation of thoſe arguments, by which he attempts to 
prove, that God has made the creation as happy as its preſent capacity would 
admit. 

6. It ſeems that a virtuous mind may be as eaſy, | in conſidering God-as a be- 
ing of univerſal reitude, as if we were to conlider him as a Being of unbounded. 
benevolence : nay it ſeems, that in ſome reſpects the former will have. the ad-- 
vantage; as it is impoſſible for us confidently to ſay, what will be for the greateſt 
happineſs of the Whole; but on the other hand, we may naturally conclude, that 
rectitude will on the whole incline God to treat the virtuous man in a more fa- 
vourable manner than the wicked. 

7. That the ſcheme of univerſal benevolence in the higheſt ſenſe ſeems evi- 
dently to imply fatality : for if all the fin and miſery of the creatures were neceſ- 

| fary to produce the greateſt poſſible ſum of happinels, and if the perfection of-the - 
divine nature determined him to produce this greateſt ſum, then fin and — | 

_ would be neceflary : whereby the doctrine of liberty is deſtroyed, and ſuch a ſeem- | 
ing reflection thrown on the divine character, as few would be able to. digeſt. 1 


8. It: 
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8. It ſeems therefore on the whole beſt to keep to that in which we all agree, 

and freely acknowledge, there are depths in the divine councils unfathomable 

to us; ſo that though we may juſtly believe God has his reaſons for ſuffering evil 

to be produced, we cannot certainly determine what thoſe reaſons are; and when 

we go about particularly to explain them, we find it difficult, according to the 
different ſchemes we embrace, on the one hand to vindicate his goodneſs, or on 
the other his omnipotence. c 


PROPOSITION XLVI. 
= Gop is INCOMPREHENSIBLE, 
| DEMONSTRATION. 
| Lrer. LI. This would follow merely from his being a ſpirit, endued with perfections 
LIX, vaſtly ſuperior to our own. Vid. Prop. 27. Cor, and Prop. 18. Cor. 1. 
w—— 2, There may be (for any thing we certainly know) attributes and perfecti- 
ons in God, of which we have not the leaſt idea. N 
3. In thoſe perfections of the divine nature, of which we have ſome idea, 
there are many things to us inexplicable, and with which, the more deeply and 
1 attentively we think of them, the more we find our thoughts ſwallowed up; 
Di. g. his ſelf- exiſtence, his eternity, his omnipreſence, whether it be conceived 
of as diffuſive or not diffuſive; his producing effects by mere volition, the cre- 
3 — ation of matter or even of ſpirit : his omniſcience, where his knowledge of what 
| is paſt from the creation of the world (how long foever you ſuppoſe it to have 
| been) bears no given proportion to the knowledge of what is yet to come, if any 
creature be ſuppoſed immortal; eſpecially his knowledge of future contingen- 
cies; how being perfectly happy, and conſequently having nothing to wiſh or 
deſire, he was excited to act: how being perfectly good and omnipotent, he 
permitted evil to enter into the world; beſides many other particulars touched 


upon in the preceding lectures. | 
I, 2, & 3.4. God is incomprehenſible, Q, E. D. 


Abern, Ferm. vol. ii. Ne. 6, 7. 


1 
by. 


COROLLARY I. 


We have reaſon to believe, that as the perfections of God are infinite, if 


there be any orders of intelligent creatures ſuperior to us, theſe perfections mult 
allo be incomprehenſible to them, 


Tillotſor's Ser. vol. it. p. 768. | Rel. of Nat. p. 93, 94. 


COROLLARY 2. 


It certainly becomes us to uſe great modeſty and caution, when we are ſpeak- 
ing of the divine perfections. | Nos Tn. 


King of Predeſt. $ 30, 31. 


8e Ho- 


PROP. XLVII. Human paſſions not to be aſcribed to God. 119 


SCHOLIUM. 


It ought to be remembered, that the incomprehenſible nature of the divine 
Being is no ſufficient reaſon for our allowing ourſelves in ſelf-contradiftory lan- 
guage, when we are ſpeak ing of him; as fome of the ancients did, when they 
ſpoke of him as more than unknown, without exiſtence, without ſubſtance, a ſuper- 
divine divinity, and as terminating infinity itſelf, ſo that infinite ſpace 1s but a ſmall | | 
corner of his productions, and beyond. perfection; which, though probably de- : 
ſigned only as ſtrong hyperboles, tend to expoſe the perſons that uſe them to | 
ridicule, rather than to exalt our ideas of the divine glory. 


Divine Analogy, p. 65, 666 | Frefer's Life of Nadir Schab,p. 12— 18. 
PROPOSITION. 


The paſſions and affections of human nature are not in any degree to be 0 
cribed to God: Compare Prop. 1. Gr. 3. and Prop. 13, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Many of thoſe paſſions are grievous and troubleſome, as anger, envy, 
fear, ſhame, Sc. and conſequently there can be no room for them in a being 
perfectly happy, as God is. Prop. 38. 
2, Others of them, which afford more pleaſing ſenſations, are founded on: 
ſome degree of weakneſs, and plainly imply a defect of happineſs, as deſire, 
and hope, Fc. and conſequently. are inconſiſtent with the omnipotence, as well 
as the felicity of God... 9 b 
3. The workings of the paſſions in us are always attended with ſome commo- 
tions in animal nature, and therefore imply corporeity; but God being incor- 
poreal, ſuch. paſſions can have no place in him. Prop. 41. 


I, 2, & 3.[4. God is free from human. paſſions. &. E. D. 


SCHOLIUM. I 


Nevertheleſs in a fgurative ſenſe, love and joy, anger and pity, Ce. may be- 
aſcribed to God; when we mean no more, than that God does ſuch acts, as in: 
us would be at leaſt probable indications of ſuch paſſions in our mind, v. g. ſup- 
plying the neceſſitous, relieving the ſorrowful, puniſhing the vicious, Sc. Let 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, we are to conceive of all thefe, as performed by him with the ut- 
molt calmneſs and ſerenity ;. and even that complacency, with which God con-- 
templates his own perfections, and the actions and character af the beſt of his 
creatures, is of a nature very different from, and vaſtly ſuperior to, thoſe ſallies 

of joy, which we perceive in ourſelves, in the moſt agreeable ſituations of life, 


% 
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and when our enjoy ments are moſt refined. 
Limborch Theol. J. ii. c. x. $ 3. | Burnet an the Art. p. 24-27. 


6 | S8 HA O- 


Whether our knowledge of Cod is only by Analogy. PART III. 


Sc HOL 1 UM 2, 


Tt may be proper here to mention the ſcheme, which Mr. Brown advances in 
his Divine Analogy as of ſo great importance, and which 1s built upon a hint in 
Archbiſhop King. : £1, 

He pretends, that all we know of God is merely by Analogy ; i. e. from what 
we ſee in ourſelves and obſerve in others, compared with events produced by 
the Divine Being, we conclude, that there is ſomething in God, in ſome degree 
anſcwerable to thoſe phænomena, though indeed very different from them. This 

analogy, as he maintains, differs much from metaphor, which is a mere figure, 
v. g. when we ſpeak of the eye of God, the hand of God, it is a metaphor, God 
being entirely incorporeal; but when we ſpeak of the knowledge and power of 
God, it is by analogy. D | 5 

If he means by this, that the divine manner of knowing and acting is different 
from ours, or that whatever degree of knowledge and power we poſſeſs, bear: no 
proportion to that of the ſupreme Being, it is what every one will very readily al- 
low, and has generally been aſſerted by all who believe the exiſtence and infinite 
perfections of God: but if he intends any thing elſe, his meaning ſeems either 
very unintelligible, or very abſurd ; ſo that the ſcheme, in either of theſe views, 
ſeems utterly unworthy of that vaſt parade, with which he introduces it, as if 


the whole of nature and revealed religion depend upon ſuch an explication of 
the matter. | | 


Archbiſhop King of Predeſt. 8 3—6, 8,5] 132—143. 

1 | Divine Anal. c. i. | 
Grove on Wiſdom, P. 42, 43. | Law's Notes on King, on the Orig. of Evil, 
Proced. of Underſtanding, p. 3—6.&. | p. 67—70. 


PROPOSITION XLVIII. 


To conſider ſome of the moſt celebrated definitions of virtue, and accounts 
of the foundation of it, aud to compare them with that given, Def. 38. 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Dr. Clarke and Mr. Balguy have the ſame notion with that ſtated above 3 as 


evidently appears from the references to them Def. 38. and 36. Cir. And thoſe 


of the ancients, who defined virtue, to be living according to nature, ſeem to have 
meant much the ſame. fo | 


2. Mr. Wollaſton has placed it in a regard to truth: i. e. he ſuppoſes that 
not only our words, but our a#ions have a language; when this language is 
agreeable to the nature of things, then the action is virtuous, but when it im- 
plies a falſe aſſertion, then it 1s vicious. This account, though it differs in 


words, 
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Pro?., XLVIII. Hutcheſon's definition of virtue conſidered. 


words, ſeems entirely to coincide with the former, or evidently to depend upon 
it. 


Rel. of Nat. p. 8—7 3. & 2024. | Grove's Works, vol. iv. p. 30 —54- 
Hutcheſon on the Paſſ. p. 253—274. 


3. Dr. Hutcheſon defines moral goodneſs, © to be a quality apprehended in 


« ſome actions, which produces approbation and love towards the actor, from 
ce thoſe who receive no benefit from the action; “ and ſuppoſes what he calls a 
moral ſenſe, implanted in our natures, or an inſtin&, like that of ſelf- preſervation, 
which, independent on any arguments taken from the reaſonableneſs and advan- 


tage of any action, leads us to perform it ourſelves, or to approve it when per- 


formed by others. 
Hutcheſon Inq. Pref. p. 6— 8. Cp. 101-106. 


That there is indeed ſuch a ſenſe, as to ſome branches of virtue, though in 


many perſons and inſtances much impaired, is not to be denied, and is well il- 
luſtrated and proved in 9 PE non 


Hutcheſon's Ing. p. 107—124- | Spe. vol. viii. No. 588. ; 


Nor does it imply any innate idea, as ſome have ſuppoſed ; any more than 


the intuitive diſcerning of ſelf-evident propoſitions, implies the ideas connected 
with them to have been innate. Watts's EI. Ne. iv. 5.p. r08—113. 

But Dr. Hutcheſon has made this inſtinct to be the very foundation of virtue; 
and expreſsly ſays, that © every good action is ſuppoſed to follow from affec- 
e tion to ſome rational agent; and that © the true ſpring of virtue is ſome in- 
ce ſtint, which influences to the love of others, as the moral ſenſe determines 
6 us to approve actions flowing from this principle.“ | 


Hutcheſon's Inq. p. 143. 133. 
But Mr. Balguy pleads that this makes virtue an arbitrary thing, which might 


have been contrary to what it is, had the inſtin& been contrary : that it implies 


that a creature with intelligence, reaſon and liberty could not have performed 
one good action, without this affection : that it makes brutes capable of virtue, 


ſince they are capable of affections: that it eſtimates the excellency of characters 


by the ſtrength of paſſions, by no means in our own power; and on the whole, 
gives us a much leſs honourable idea of virtue, than the method of ſtating it, 


which is taken above : to which we may add, that if we do not conceive of God 


as an affectionate being, ſuch an idea of moral goodneſs as this, would be incon- 
ſiſtent with that of the divine rectitude. 

It may be obſerved by the way, that though Lord Shafteſbury uſes many ex- 
preſſions, which Dr. Hutcheſon has adopted, yet it ſeems that he in the main 
falls in with the account given above; ſince he conſiders virtue as founded on 
the eternal meaſure and immutable re/ationof things,” or in other words as con- 
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ſiſting © in a certain juſt diſpoſition of a rational creature towards the moral ob- 


« jects of right and wrong.” | 
Shafteſbury's Char, vol. ii. p. 36. 40. 


We conclude this head with obſerving, that Dr. Hutcheſon's definition is lia- 


ble to ſome exception; as there may be room to queſtion, what he means by 


the expreſſion, © thoſe who receive no advantage from the action:“ if it be only 
the generality of mankind, it is evidently a vague, uncertain manner of ſpeaking, and 


for that reaſon to be declined in ſo important a definition; but if he means 4! 


rational beings, then it will remain to be proved, that all theſe, or even the hu- 


man ſpecies, do neceſſarily approve and love virtue in all its branches, and all 
that practiſe it. | | | 


Balguy's Found. of moral Goodneſs, part i. p. 7— 13. 20—22. 


4. Many writers both ancient and modern, have placed virtue in the imita- 
ion of God: and it muſt be allowed to be a very noble view of it. Now as 
it has already been proved, Prop. 44. that God is a being of perfect rec- 
titude, it follows, that taking virtue on our definition, it will alſo be an imita- 
tion of God. But on the whole, this definition did not ſeem preferable, for 
two reaſons, 1. Becauſe it is difficult to prove the moral perfections of the Divine 


Being, otherwiſe than by the medium of an immutable difference in actions, 


the conformity to which ſhall be honourable, and the contrary diſhonourable. 
2: Becauſe, when virtue is ſaid to be an imitation of God, great allowance 
muſt be made for the different nature and relations of that bleſſed Being and our- 
ſelves: ſince there are ſome things, in which it would be impoſſible or impious 
for us to attempt to imitate him; and others, in which it is impoſſible that he 
ſhould be an example to us; i. e. in all thoſe branches of duty, which ſuppoſe 
either dependence, corporeity, or guilt. There is indeed in theſe branches of 
virtue, a correſpondence between the nature of God and our temper and conduct, 
but that cannot in ſtrict propriety be called a reſemblance. 


Plato ap. Howe's Bleſſedn. &c. Tit. | Howe, ib. p. 69—79. Ap. Op. vol. i. p. 
Page. 3 „ 471—475. 2 
Tillotſon, vol. ii. Pp. 58.1, Euans's Chriſtian Temp. vol. i. p. 59—66.. 


5. Others, and particularly Dr. Cumberland, in his Law of Nature, have placed 
the whole of virtue, as in men, in the love of God, and our fellow-creatures; or 
to exprels it in his own words, © The foundation of all natural law is this, the 
« greateſt benevolence of every rational agent towards all, forms the happieſt 
« {tate of every and of all the benevolent, ſo far as it is in their power; and is 
« nece{larily requiſite to the happieſt ſtate which they can attain, and therefore 
« the common good is the ſupreme law.“ = 

This is an amiable view of it, and well expreſſes that principle of gratitude 
and b<nevolence, from whence all true virtue in us muſt flow: but it nearly. 


5. Coin 


' Prop, XLIX. Definitions of virtue given by different writers. 12g 


coincides with Dr. Hutcheſon's notion gr. 3. and in a great meaſure with pr. 4. 
for to love God, is to regard him as the centre of happineſs, whom therefore 
we mult in all things ſtudy to reſemble and to pleaſe: and thus it is an univer- 
ſal principle, of which the love of our neighbour is a very important branch: 
and when we are required, to do to others as we would have them do to us, the 
meaning 1s, that we muſt treat them as we could reaſonably deſire they ſhould 
treat us, were they in our circumſtances and we in theirs. So that here is a re- 
ference to the fitneſs of things according to preſent circumſtances; which plainly 
ſhews that precept to be founded on the definition of virtue which we have 


advanced, 
Cumberland's Law of Nat. c. i. & 4. | Evans's Chriſtian Temper, vol. ii. p. 186 
Hobbes's Leviath. p. 140, ſub fin. —194. 


6. Ariſtotle, and other ancient moraliſts have placed virtue in a mediocrity ;_ 
ſuppoling vice to conſiſt in extremes. But it is evident, that merely from this 
definition none could know what virtue is; nor can it be determined what is an 
extreme, till we know what is agreeable to the nature of things: beſides there 
are ſome branches of virtue, which cannot be carried to an extreme, v. g. re- 
ſignation to the will of God, belief of his promiſes, &c. 


Ariſtotle's Ethic. l. ii. c. vi. GE Relig. of Nat. p. 24, 2 5. | 
Grot, de Fure Belli & Pacis, Prol. $ 4345. . | 


7, Some have placed all virtue in a wwi/e regard to cur own intereſt, which ſeems _ | 
to have been the opinion of Dr. Waterland, Mr. Clarke of Hull, and Dr. Ruther- 
ford, Concerning which it may be obſerved, that the queſtion is not, whe- 
ther virtue be always moſt for our intereſt; (Vid. Prop. 44. Cor. 2.) nor whe- | 
ther there be any ſuch thing in nature as diſintereſted benevolence; (which we ſhall _ | | 
afterwards examine, Prop. 50. Schol.) or whether, ſuppoſing there is, all virtue 
conſiſts in it, fo that our own intereſt ſhould be diſregarded; but whether a wile 
regard to it is the cleareſt, the moſt rational and amiable view of virtue in gene- 
ral; which, from what has been ſaid above, evidently appears not to be the cale. 


COROLUAIARY.: 


From a ſurvey of all theſe it may appear, that the moſt conſiderable writers, 
whole notions we have examined in the five firſt ſteps, have differed from each 


other, more in expreſſion, than in meaning, in the different views they have given 
of moral virtue. 


PROPOSITION XLIX. 
To eſtimate the degree of virtue in any given action. Lec, 
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124 The degree of virtue in any action gſtimated. PaRT III. 


SoLuUuTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. There can be no virtue at all in any action, if the agent by whom it is 
performed has not ſome idea of the moral fitneſs of things. Vid. Def. 38. 

2. There can be no virtue at all in it, if there be not an ultimate purpoſe of 
acting agreeably to that fitneſs, or from an end, which it is upon the whole vir- 
tuous to propoſe: for if the action be deſigned merely as a means of obtaining an 
end which it is vicious to deſire and purſue, in that connection it participates of 

the meanneſs of the end, how excellent ſoever it might otherwiſe have been; and 
the nobler the motive is, cæt. par. the more virtuous is the action. 


Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. i. c. iv. p. 261—258, Spect. vol. iii. No. 213. 


3. The action muſt on the whole be cheſen by the agent, in order to its be- 
ing virtue in him; otherwiſe it is not ſo properly his action, as the action of 
ſome other being, whoſe inſtrument or organ he at that time is. Vid. Def. 10. 

4. It is much debated, whether it be neceſſary that the being acting ſhould 
have a liberty of choice, (Def. 22,) i. e. be able to chuſe otherwiſe. It muſt be 
owned, this does not follow from our definition of virtue: nevertheleſs it may 


be allowed, that the virtue of a being in a fate of probation muſt be founded in 
a liberty of choice. 


Balg. Div. Rect. p. 26—28. | Grove Div. Wiſd. p. 61—63. 


5. It cannot be neceſfary, that there ſhould be in the general ſome degree of 
affection in every agent, to render his actions virtuous; for then the Divine Be- 
ing, if he be fret from affections and paſſions, would be incapable of virtue, 
contrary to Prop. 43. But when paſſions are wrought into the conſtitution of 
any being, as in us, it 1+ indeed very deſirable that they ſhould concur with the 
volition; but if they do not, and a fit action is performed, without any paſ- 
ſionate impreſſions at all, from a rational principle of gratitude to God and re- 
gard to the happineſs of man, it is ſtill a virtuous action. Vid. Prop. 48. gr. 3. 


|| 5 Balguy's Inq. part i. p. 57 — bo. 


Though the degree of virtue in any action is leſſened by the degree in which 
it proceeds from a regard to any private advantage, diſtinct from virtue itſelf, 
| | (Vid. gr. 2.) yet if any be excited to virtuous actions, in hopes thereby of at- 
11 taining to a ſtate of complete virtue, the degree of virtue in ſuch actions is not 
thereby leſſened ; but this is properly loving virtue for virtue's ſake. 


| Shafteſbury's Char. vol. ii. p. 58—66. | Balg. Moral Goodnu. part ii. p. 33—38. 
| Balg. Lett, to a Deiſt, N*. i. p. 33—30. TE 


7. When the paſſions work in a powerful manner on the ſide of virtue, the 
force of virtue is in that caſe leſs ſeen, than when they work ſtrongly againſt it, 


and 


oy 


perfection of goodneſs, when M=A, for then the virtue of any two b 


Proe. XLIX. Hutcheſon's calculation of the degree of virtue, 


and a regard to the fitneſs of things ſurmounts them. Nevertheleſs, there may 
be as great virtue in a being, where there is no ſtruggle at all, as where virtue 


triumphs over the moſt violent oppoſition ; otherwiſe the deity would be inca- 
pable of virtue: nay there may be virtue, where the paſſions plead ſtrongly on 
ics ſide; otherwiſe a man would daily grow leſs capable of exalted degrees of 


virtue, as he gained a conqueſt over the irregularities of his paſſions, which is all 
moſt evidently abſurd. _ 


| Shafteſbury's Char. vol. ii. p. 36—38. | Balguy of Moral Good. part ii. Pp. 88, 89. 


COROLLARY 1. 


On nearly the like principles, (mutat. mutand.) the degree of Vice in any given 
action may be eſtimated. The matter is largely ſtated on both ſides in 


Hutcheſon's Inq. p. 150 - 168. 


r 


It is impoſſible certainly to pronounce on the degree of moral good in any ac- 
tion, unleſs we exactly knew the heart of the agent, and alſo knew the whole 
of his circumſtances and relations, ſo as to be able confidently to determine, what 
he could, and what he could not have known concerning the moral fitneſs, or 


unfitneſs of the thing in queſtion. Vid. Def. 38. 
COROLLARY 3. 


God alone can certainly and infallibly judge of the degree of virtue or vice 


in any given action: much more may this be affirmed concerning the whole of 
any character. | | | 


" ScnOLIUM 1. 


Dr. Hutcheſon has attempted to introduce mathematical calculations into theſe 


ſubjects of mortality; of which it may not be improper to give a little ſpecimen. 
It is to be obſerved, that he undertakes to ſhew the method of ſtating the impor- 
tance of a charadler, rather than the degree of virtue in any particular action; and his 
rules are theſe. Let M ſignity the moment, or degree of good produced by the per- 
fon. whoſ- character is under conſideration; B the benevolence of his temper, and 
A his ability: then MS BA, i. e. in a compound ratio of his benevolence and 
ability: when in any two beings their abilities are the ſame, M=B : when their 
benevolence is equal, M=A. On the other hand, it appears from the former 


view, that b e. directly as the moment of good, and znverſly as the ability. 


When preſent intereſt lies on the fide of virtue, if I expreſs it, then 


Gd. M+1. 


B= but if it hes againſt virtue, then B= —,— He adds, that it is the 


eings 
com- 
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Definition of divine, ſocial, and perſonal virtue. PART III. 


compared will be equal, 7. e. : : 1: 1 whatever their abilities are. This he ſuppoſes 
the Stoics meant, when they ſaid, the virtue of a wiſe man was equal to that of 
the Gods, Yet here by the way, they took it for granted, that a wiſe man had 
no regard at all to his own intereſt, otherwiſe the aſſertion on theſe principles 
would be falſe: and if the reaſoning Prop. 45. Schol. 4. be allowed, this canon 
cannot be applied to the Divine Being; ſince A expreſſes an infinite quantity, and 
M can only expreſs a finite. 

To expreſs the degree of moral evil in any character, let w ſignify the degree 


F evil produced, and H Hatred or ill-will ; and the former canon (mut. mutand. ) 


nee. 
LIV. 
— 


may be applied. . 
Hulch. ib. p. 168-174. 177, 178. 


Se 5. 


How right ſoever this may be in the general, yet when particular circumſtan- 


ces and characters come to be examined by it, it will be found of little uſe; ſince 


it is hardly poſſible to expreſs by proportional numbers, the degree of benevo- 
lence, the degree of ability for viteeus actions, and the degree in which inte- 
reſt is apprehended and conſidered for o gainſt them: which mult all be exact- 
ly adjuſted before the preceding canons can be applied. 


DEFINITION XII. 


Thoſe branches of virtue which more immediately reſpect God, are called 
DIVINE, thoſe which reſpect our fellow- creatures, are called social, and thoſe 
which reſpect ourſelves, HUMAN or PERSONAL VIRTUES. 


PROPOSITION L. 


To inquire into the principal branches of divine virtue. 


SoLUuTIOn and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. It is fit we ſhould often contemplate the Divine Being; ſince he appears by 
the foregoing propoſitions poſſeſſed of ſuch illuſtrious pertections, as well deſerve 
our moſt attentive thoughts; and ſince the knowledge of his nature muſt be of 
great uſe, to direct us in the methods of pleaſing him, and ſecuring our own | 


happineſs. _ 


Wright's, Great Concern, p.158 — 163. | Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. 1. 5. 85-90. 
Ed. I. p. 151—157. 

2. On account of thoſe perfections, it is fit we ſnould humbly adore him, 
as infinitely ſuperior to all other beings; and that both our ſouls and bodies 
ſhould concur in the expreſſion of ſuch adoration. He 

JH right, ib. p. 182—185. Ed. I. P. 174177. | Scott, ib. p. 9196, 

. 3. For- 
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PROpPP. L. 7 he divine virtue enumerated. 


2. Foraſmuch as God is the moſt amiable Being, it is fit we mould love him 
with all our heart: 1. e. ſhould think of him with the higheſt complacency and 
delight; and as he is our great benefactor, that we ſhould cheriſh the. moſt 
lively ſentiments of gratitude towards him ; and that, ſeeing he is the ſource of 


being and happineſs, we ſhould conſider our own happineſs as centred in him. 


Wright, ib. p. ee Ed, 1. p. | Colliber's Ing. p. 11—17. 
194-198. | 

Scott, ib. p. 96— 10g. Abernethy's. Serm. vol. ii. No. &. 

4. Foraſmuch as God is the author and diſpoſer of all events, it is fit we ſhould 


obſerve, acknowledge, and conſider his providential interpoſition, in all the 
various occurences of life. 


Wrigbt, ib. p. 163-169. Ed. 1. p. 137—163. 


. In 8 of this his univerſal providence, in conjunction with his. 
wiſdom and goodneſs, it is fit, we ſhould acquieſce in the determinations of his 
will, when moſt contrary to our preſent intereſt, or natural inclinations, 


Wright, ib. p. 196—199. Ed. 1, p. 189—194. | Scott, ib. p. 115—126. 


6. Conſidering on the one hand his power, and on the other his evident and: 
experienced wiſdom and goodneſs, it is fit, we ſhould truſt ourſelves to his pro · 


vidential care, as to what is ſtill before us. 


Wright, ib. p. 206208, Ed. 1. p. 


Scott, ib. p. 126-135. 
200, 201. 


- Abernethy, vote ii. NY. xi. 
7. Seeing all our happineſs does entirely depend upon his favour, it is fit we: 


ſhould make it our higheſt care to pleaſe him, by complying with all the inti- 


mations of his will, and by imitating the moral perfections of his nature, fo far 


as we are Capable of ſuch Imitation ; which, as was before obſerved, implies a: 


regard toall the known branches of virtue: (Prop. 48. gr. 4.) nevertheleſs, when 
conſidered in this particular view, it is a branch of that duty which we imme-- 


diately owe to God, and a regard to it ſhould run through the whole of our: 
lives; that even our minuteſt actions may as far as * be dignified and ſanc- 


tified by it. 
Wright, ib. p. 192 —195. Ed. 1. p. 183—192.] Scott ib; p. 105115, 


SCHOLIUM R | 
See alſo on this ſubject the following writers; 
Amory's Dial. on Devotion. Butler's Serm. NY. xiii, xiv. 
Fordyce's Mor. Phil. J. li. 9.4. | Xenoph, Mem, J. i. c. 4. l. iv. c. 3. 
| reve” Ss Ethics, part Il. c. xix. vs j 


9.C HO: 


Evans Serm. vol. i Ne. viii. p. rg. | 
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Corollaries from the ſurvey M the divine virtues. PART III. 


 SCHOLIUM 2. 


Faith in the divine declarations is alſo a branch of divine virtue; but cannot 
ſo properly be conſidered here, as we have not yet examined the evidence of the 


divine veracity : and we may add, that adiligent-inquiry into whatever bears any 


ſtriking and probable marks of a declaration from heaven, will be a natural 


_ conſequence of that veneration for God, that love to him, and that care to pleaſe 
him, which were f pecified in the 2d, 3d, and 7th ſteps, as branches of divine virtue, 


COROLLARY I. 


It is vicious to aſcribe ſupreme divine honour to any other than God alone. 
Vid. Prop. 39. 


CoROLLTLANV 2. 


It is alſo vicious to worſhip God by i images, ſince it tends to ſink our concep- 
tions of him, gr. 2 & 3. 


Limb. Theol, l. v. c. 3336. I Crellii Ethic. l. iti, c. 6. Pp. 329, 330. 


COROLLARVY 3· 


The deſire of foreknowing future contingencies, and all ſuch aſtrological and 


magical arts, as ſome purſue in order to the diſcovery of them, are to be avoided; 
as not only tending to vex and diſquiet the mind, but alſo, as in a degree in- 
conſiſtent with the reverence, ſubmiſſion, and dependence, which we owe to the 
Divine Being. 


* Howe's Works, vol. ii, p. 139—1 44. | More's Theol. Werks, p. 240—2 5. 

Turret. loc. v. queſt. 7. H 18. Wekwood's Memoirs, p. 105—107. 

Prid, Connebt. vol. ii. p. 329—33 1. e 
COROLLARY 4. 


Great care ſhould be taken, that our inquiries into the nature of the bleſſed 


God be made with a becoming reverence, and not in as looſe and indifferent 


a manner, as if we were erm the properties of a mathematical figure, or 
a mechanical engine. 


Nieuwentyt Rel. Phil, wo. i, Pref. $ 24. | Boyle on Venerat. p. 1, 2. 


COROLLARY B. 


To blaſpheme the name of God, i. e. to ſpeak of him in a manner OT 
contempt, or hatred, muſt be a malt horrible degree of wickedneſs. - 


_ Wit]. Ap. l. i. c. v. 5 4. ii. c. xvi. 1. | Barrow's Works, vol. i. p. 133—137. 
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PRop. LI. A general view of ſocial virtue. 129 


CoRoOLLARY 6. 


Forafmuch as our obligation to theſe branches of divine virtue is plainly found- 
ed on the nature of things, it is evident they give a very defective account of 
virtue, who confine it, (as the ancients generally did, and thoſe who reject re- 
velation often do,) to ſobriety, and benevolence : and there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that God as indiſpenſably requires thoſe regards to himſelf before deſcribed, _ 
as he does ſocial virtue: for though on account of the infinite perfeQions of 
his nature he cannot require them for his own ſake, i. e. to advance his own hap- 
pineſs, yet his love to rectitude and order on the one hand, and his regard to 
the trueſt happineſs of his rational creatures on the other, muſt engage him abſo- 
lutely to inſiſt upon them. . 


Leland againſt Tind. vol. i. p. 236— Leechman's derm. on the Duty of a Min. p. 36. 


243- — 39. Glaſg. Ed. 
PROPOSITION LI. 
To take a general ſurvey of ſocial virtue. Def. 41. Leer, 
18 LXV. 
SOLUTION. 


The univerſal rule here is, that virtue obliges us to avoid whatever would 
be grievous to any of our fellow- creatures, if it be not neceſſary to procure ſome 
greater good; and that we labour to promote the happineſs of all about us to 


the utmoſt of our power. . 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Our natures are ſo conſtituted, that we cannot but approve of kind and 
benevolent actions, and abhor thoſe which are malevolent and cruel. _ 

1.2. Every man, by an ill-natured conduct, muſt expoſe himſelf to the ha- 
tred and contempt of others. . | " 

1.]3. By an ill-natured conduct, a man would be expoſed to the upbraid- 
ings of his own mind. . VVV 

4. Mutual ill- offices naturally circulate; and it is exceeding probable, that 
they will at laſt come home to the man who allows himſelf in them. 


Lettres Perſannes, vol. i. No. viii.—xi. . 


Prop. 45. and Prop. 50. Gr. 7.8. God is good, and therefore a benevolent 
conduct is an imitation of him, and conſequently a branch of virtue. 

Gr. 2, 3, 4 5.16. It is reaſonable therefore, and conſequently virtuous, to 
avoid doing what is grievous to others, and to do them all the good that we 
Can i. e. to, be as benevolent as poſſible. Q; E. D. 


Hutcheſon's Ing. Eff. ii. & 5. p. 195 | Religion of Nat. p. 128, 129. 
9 * Oi Puffend. de Off. l. i. c. vill, $ 16. 
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130 Benevolence extends to the brutes. PART III. 
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COROLLARY I. 


_ Hence it appears, that the rule of loving our neighbour as ourſelves, is a 
ſummary view of ſocial virtue; which at the ſame time that it gives the rule, 
ſuggeſts the reaſon, as it is moſt apparent, that our conduct is to be determined, 
not by conſidering who the perſon is, with regard to whom we act, but what the 
renee ? 8 8 


Religion of Nat. p. 41. 168—176. 
Evans Chriſtian Temper, vol. ii. p.] Butler's Serm. No. xi, xii. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Since life is the foundation of happineſs, virtue requires that we ſhould not 
only forbear taking away the lives of our fellow-creatures, (unleſs when the 
good of the whole requires it,) but that we ſhould be ready to preſerve their 
lives, when we can do it without expoſing our own, and in our own expoſing 
the whole, to damage at leaſt equal to the advantage that would ariſe from the 
preſervation of the life or lives ſuppoſed to be ſecured at the expence of ours. 


ni ein det igen e 
Cic. de Offic. I. iii. c. xxili. p. 167. Tooley's Ed. 


COROLLARY 3. 


4 The law of univerſal benevolence extends alſo to oo kph and conſequently : 
1 a . d PF +%d:. <4 14 . 15 L , & +7 294 5 4 wh BY {4 5 5s 1 
Ai obliges us to take care to ſecure our own lives, and to furniſh ourſelves with the 
it 1 neceſſary ſupports of them, if it lie in our power, that we may not be burthen- 


ol ſome to others. It alſo obliges us to act in ſuch a manner, as to preſerve our 

4h characters fair and untainted; for if they be damaged, our capacity of being 

uſeful to others will be proportionably impaired. . 
e 4 nf IV Ih n nt 4 4111 0. 
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| 1 This law of univerſal benevolence extends itſelf even to Fa e ſuppoſing, 
1 them capable of ſenſation, and conſequently of pleaſure and pain. And though 


4 


1 there ſhould be reaſon to ſuſpect, that the arguments Prop. 2. are not concſu- 
ſive, yet ſince it is difficult, if not impoſſible, certainly to prove, that they are 
mere machines, a virtuous man would be cautious how he abuſes them, ( eſpe- 
cially ſince they are generally ſuppoſed to have ſenſation,) leſt by any degree 
of cruelty towards them, an habit of cruelty might be contracted or encou- 
raged; nevertheleſs, as they are capable of but ſmall degrees of happineſs in 
compariſon with man, it is fit that their intereſts ſnould give way to that of the 
human ſpecies, Whenever in any conſiderable article they come in competition 
with each other. as ws en . 
Puff. Law of Nat. l. iv. c. iii. $ 6. | Guardian, vol. i. No, 61. 
Hale's Contemp. vol. i. p. 293—295. | Foſter's Serm. vol. i. Ne. iii. 


S C H o- 
6 


PRor. LII. Of diſintereſted benevolence. 


SCHOLIUM, 5 


As we here diſmiſs the conſiderat ion of benevolence in general, and proceed 
to particular branches and effects of it; this ſeems to be the proper place to 


touch upon the celebrated queſtion, whether, and how far benevolence is to 


be conceived as diſintereſted. With reſpect to which, the following remarks ſeem 
juſt and rational. 


1. That every man cannot but deſire his own happineſs, whenever he thinks 


of it. I, , 2 3 dS wa . 3 , F 7 221 F F 4 y a TY 760 
2. That this happineſs will be more effectually obtained, by a due regard 


= hat when the connexion of ſelf advantage with benevolent actions is 
thought of, it ſeems , impoſſible that it ſhould not alſo be intended and conſi- 
dered: (gr. I.) and the principle of univerſal. benevolence, inſtead of forbid- 
ding, will require that ſome regard ſhould be paid to it, in ſuch a circumſtance. 
4. That it would be very mean and ungenerous, if it were poſſible, to ſeek the 


of private good. 


5. That when a man feels the higheſt pleaſure, in doing good to the pub- 


* 8 


lic, and even ſacrificing his. own ſeparate intereſt to it, he muſt certainly have 
a real love for it, which may with ſome conſiderable propriety be called diſin- 
tereſted, if it be not ſo in the higheſt poſſible ſenſe. . | 
6. That as the happineſs of one is of little importance, when compared with 
the happineſs of all, it ſeems. reaſonable, that ſo far as it is regarded, it ſhould 
not be made the chief end of actions profitable to the public, nor conſidered in 
any other view, than as ſubordinate to the good of the community, of which 
each is but one. e akRE „ os 
7. That the benevolent affections may be ſo ſtrong, as to prevent any re- 
flection upon the preſent pleafure, and much more the future advantage of a be- 
nevolent action to ourſelves. 5 8 c 


8. That the mind is ſo formed, as to rellect with great pleaſure and delight 


on characters and actions, the conſideration of which does not immediately af- 
fect our own perſonal intereſt; and to ſay, that our complacency in them ariſes 
from an apprehenſion, that the prevalency of ſuch a temper in us would be ad- 
vantageous to ourſelves, ſeems aſſerting an evident falſhood. 


Hutcheſon, on Paſſ. p. 13—26. Ing. p. 1 60—162, 
PROPOSITION LIll 


It is, conſiſtent with benevolence, and therefore with virtue, that brute ani- 


mals ſhould be ſlain for the food of men. 


S 2 DEM © N. 


to the public, than by ſeeking a ſeparate intereſt; as appears by principles laid 


»IF 


happineſs of the public, without any affection to it, but merely as an inſtrument 


Lrzeermt, 
LXVI. 


— 


Dr : — 


L 


Whether brutes may be ſlain for food. PART III. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. If animal food be uſed with moderation, it ſeems that hereby the happi- 
neſs of mankind is promoted: this more generous kind of food may afford briſker 
ſpirits than a vegetable diet uſed alone; at leaſt it ſeems that thoſe who have 
from their infancy been accuſtomed to eat fleſh, would be expoſed to conſider- 
able trouble and inconvenience if not to diſtempers, by entirely leaving it 
oft. nw 8 

2. The happineſs of the brutes is not on the whole diminiſhed but rather 
promoted by this means: for a violent death does not ſeem to be near ſo pain- 
ful as a natural death, coming upon them by the ſlow advances of a diſeaſe: 


their life, though it be ſhortened, yet is not embittered with fear and expec- 


tation of death, of which they ſeem not capable: ro which we may add, that 
out of regard to our own advantage, we take care to feed and defend them, 
which renders their lives much happier than they would otherwiſe be; whereas, 
were they not to be uſed for food, we muſt either deſtroy them without eating 
their carcaſes, to prevent their multiplying too faſt upon us, or they would de- 
ſtroy each other, conſume the vegetable creation, and perhaps grow dangerous 
to us for want of ſufficient food. - PD, | T 

3. It is alſo to be remembered, that where the cuſtom of eating fleſh has 
long prevailed, it ought not to be laid aſide without great and important rea- 


| ſons; conſidering what great numbers of mankind are ſubſiſted, by keeping cat- 


tle, and trafficking in them alive or dead. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Whereas ſome have objected, that it is an invaſion of the rights of God, as 
the great Lord of life, ro make ſuch havock of the lives of brute-animals, it 
may be anſwered, | 

1. That by appointing it in the courſe of his providence, that they ſhould 
multiply ſo faſt, God has made it neceſſary that many of them ſhould be 
ain, from whence we may reaſonably argue, that he allows us to kill them for 
food. ; | | | | | 

2. That in the various claſſes of animals, it ſeems that the greater are gene- 
rally ſupported by eating the leſs: not to ſay, (what yet ſome have urged,) that 


the teeth and ſtomachs of men are ſo formed, as to intimate that they were in- 


tended to feed upon fleſh, 


3. The agreeable variety of taſtes, which God has given to the fleſh of many 
birds, beaſts, and $ſkes, is a further preſumption that he deſigned them for 
our food, and conſequently meant to give us aliberty of taking away their lives. 

4. Moſt vegetables, when they come to be examined by microſcopes, ſwarm 
with multitudes of ſmall animals, which live in and upon them; ſo that a man, 
who ſhould ſcruple deſtroying animals, would hardly be able to find a ſubſiſtence, 


at 


5 


PROP. LIII. Whether fiſh come under the fame rule. 133 


at leaſt not without reſigning ſome of the. fineſt vegetables, and fo fruſtrating 
the kind purpoſe of providence in creating them. 


| Reynolds's Lett. to a Deift, Ns. i. pref. | Puffend. Law of Nat. I. iv. c. iii. $4, 5. 
9p. 24—61. Nature Diplayed, part i. p. 44—49. 
7 bomſon s Spring, ver. 336—378. | Fitzoſborne's Let. No, viil. 

Autumn, ver. 1089—1124« Clarke's Orig. of Evil, p. 266295, 
Ovid's Met. l. xv. ver, 50-1322. ers 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Nevertheleſs care ſhould be taken, not to add any unneceſſary circumſtances 


of terror and pain to their death, nor ſhould we  accuſtom ourſelves to ſport with 
their lives. 


Doddridge on Education, p. 22, 23. | Delany on Rel. Dut. p. 92. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Some have objetted, that ſeveral of the arguments uſed in the propoſition.ex- 
tend not to 55h But it is anſwered, that if a right of killing terreſtrial animals 
for food be eſtabliſhed, there ſeems little reaſon for ſcrupling to uſe fiſh in the 
| like manner; it ſeems a part of the ſcheme agreeable to the reſt : and the inſtin&, 


which brings them in ſhoals at certain times to the ſhore, ſeems an intimation 
that they are intended for human uſe. 


ScHuoLIUM 4. 


1 ſeems an inſtance of the goodneſs of the Divine Being, that he has in 
the courſe of his providence appointed the greater part of animals to die by ſome 
ſudden violence, rather than by a lingering decay, in which on the whole they 
would ſuffer a great deal more, than they can do in the few painful moments 
which generally attend their death, when ſlain by men, or whenggevoured by each 


other, in which perhaps ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment take as. much of the ſenſe of 
pain. 


PROPOSITION. LIII. 


To inquire how the parts and fruits of the earth ought to diſtributes for LE OT. 
the uſe of its inhabitants, before any mutual agreement 1s made between them, LXVL. 
1 & N things in a Kur of nature. — 


SOLUTION. 


1. If there be enough of each, every one may take what he firſt lights on. 
2. When he has thus taken it, another perſon ought not to ſeize upon it 
without his leave, but ſhould rather take ſome other part not ſo occupied. 


3. Never- 


134 


Of the lliviſm bf property in a Rate of nature. Par III. 
3. Nevertheleſs, if there be not enough for each, he Who has poſſeſſed him- 


ſelf of more than is neceſſary for his own ſubſiſtence, 'ought to impart ſome 
of it to him who is not capable of thus;providing for himſelf, Vid. Prop. 51. 


4. If neceſſary ſupplies be denied to a perſon incapable of providing otherwiſe 
for himſelf, he may ſeize on the poſſeſſions of another; nevertheleſs with this 
proviſo, that no-one ſhall be deſtroyed by ſuch a ſeizure, whoſe life is of more 
importance to the whole community than that of the perſon who makes the 
ſeizure. Vid. Prop. 51. Cor. 2. | TS 

5. Nevertheleſs, it is not requiſite that an equal diſtribution ſhould be made; 
ſince on the one hand, each has in common caſes a right to the fruits of his own 
induſtry, on the principles laid down above, gr. 1, 2. and on the other, it is for 
the good of ſociety in general, that ſome ſhould be richer than the reſt, ſeeing 
there are many civil offices to be performed in life, which might become mat- 
ter of dangerous debate, if ſome perſons were not by the ſtraitneſs of their cir- 
cumſtances induced voluntarily to perform them. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The demonſtration appears from Prop. 51. Sol, and Cor. 2. for it is evident, 
that theſe rules will promote the happineſs of mankind in general. 

Locke on Gov, I. ii. c. v. | Mor?s Utopia, p. 7898. 
Grot. de Jure Belli & Pac. l. ii. c. ii. S 2 f 


SCHROLIUM I 


It ſeems that uſury is not in general to be condemned, provided it be no more 
than is proportionable to that gain which the perſon borrowing receives from 
the loan; eſpecially among men, who ſubſiſt not merely by agriculture and 
grazing and manual arts, but by trade or merchandiſe; fince it is evident that 
among ſuch, the money might turn to better account to the owners, than in the 
former caſe; andconſequently the owners would have a juſt claim to ſome equi- 
valent, for the advantage they forego in fiv6ur of the borrower. Neverthe- 


leſs, in exacting this, virtue requires a compaſſionate regard to any calamitous 


circumſtances, which may render the borrower incapable of paying intereſt, 
or perhaps the principal. 8 | 


. 


Puff. Law of Nat. l. v. c. vii. $ 8—12. | Grot, de Jure, l. ii. c. xii. $ 21. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Many things continue yet common, and are not become the property of any, 
there being enough to ſuffice all; ſome of them not being capable of occupa- 
tion by one perſon alone, and others ſuch that the property of them would not 
be uſefulto-any, v. g. wild beaſts and birds, air, inſecks, ſed-water, Whether 
the ſea can come into property, has been warmly' diſputed”; Grotius denies , 
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PROP. LUI. Ethical and logical truth defined. 135 [| i 
| Nan 


in his Mare Len and Selden aſſerts it in his Mare Clauſum: but it would be 
tedious and unneceſſary to give a view of their arguments here. 


Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. it. 983—5. | Puff. ib. J. iv. c. v. 585-10. . 
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So HOL Tun 3. 


Pr]etiy' in any degree ceaſes, when the thing is abandoned by the FLING poſ- 
ſeſſor: and the ſecurity of mankind ſeems to require, that when any thing has 
been long in the poſſeſſion of a perſon, family, or nation, it ſhould continue 
with them, if for a conſiderable time the original poſſeſſor has entered no claim 
upon it. Perhaps hereby that former poſſeſſor may ſuffer ſome damage; yet 
there would be ſo much room for fraud and litigation, were antiquated claims 
often to be revived, that on the hole, they would undoubtedly occaſion greater 
trouble than advantage to mankind; and it is impoſſible to lay down any general 
rules, which would not in ſome inſtances bear hard on the innocent and virtuous. 


Grot. de. Jure, l. ii. c. iv. , 3—9 | Puffend. ib. l. iv. c. xi. & 8, 


See ron 4 


Perhaps upon theſe principles, that kind of theft, which, was permitted by. 
the Spartan law, might be juſtified ;. as by making ſuch, a ys: the proprietors. 
ſeemed voluntarily to have relinquiſhed their property to thoſe who could ſeize 
it in ſuch circumſtances :. but. how far it was on the whole prudent to do it, is. 


difficult to determine, without ſtating the matter more SER than would be 
convenient here. | 


Rollin lineal ii, 7. 340347. 


DEFINITION-XBl. 


That verbal propaſition 1 is ſaid to. be ETHICALLY- TRUE, in ack aozointbeks Exer. 
relations, attributes, or properties, which ſeem to us to belong to any idea, and LxVIII. 
 leparate thoſe, which ſeem 10 us not to belong to it; but it is then Lo ALL 

aon, when we join thoſe that do really agree, and ſeparate thoſe which do not. 


! 


ConoLlbAaRyY 1 
A propoſition logically true, may be ethically 88 and vice verſa, 


ConoLLARY 2. 


Propoſitions directly contrary: to each other, in the mouths of ade] per- 
lons, may, both be ethically, though got logically true. 


o 
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136 The obligation to ethical truth flated. PART III, 
SCHOLIUM. 9 5 


Ethical truth is ſometimes divided into veracity, i. e. a conformity of our 
words to our thoughts, and faithfulneſs, 7. e. a conformity of our actions to our 


words: the laſt ſeems to be limited to words expreſſing a purpoſe of doing 
good to another. 


DEFINITION XLII. A 
That propofftion, in which we culpably violate ethical truth, is ſaid to be 


A LIE. 
Puffend. ib. l. iv. c. i. & 8. 


PROPOSITION LIV. 


Virtue requires that ethical truth ſhould be preſerved _— men in their 
Cours with each other, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


15 Speech may be uſeful in ſpreading the knowledge of thoſe things, which 
may advance the happineſs of mankind. 


2. In order to render it thus uſeful, it is neceſſary that a perſon ſhould be 
believed, 

3: If ethical truth be not regarded, the perſon ſpeaking cannot be believed. 

The violation of ethical truth has generally been regarded as infamous, 

a perſons who allow themſelves in it, do thereby neceſſarily ſubject them- 


ſelves to great contempt, and ſo greatly impair both their comfort and uſe- 


fulneſs. 
I, 2, 3 C 46. Valet propaſitio. 
Puffend. ib. & 7, „ Grot. de Jure, I. iii. c. i. 11. 


Watts's Serm. vol. ii. p. 168-170, | Grove's Ethics, vol. ii. part ii. c. xi. 


COROLLARY I. 


It is injurious to virtue, to allow ourſelves to abuſe the ambiguity of words, 
in ſuch a manner as thereby to lead others into a miſtake, ſince moſt of 


the ill conſequences which follow from direct ing, do alſo follow from ſuch 
equivocations and mental reſervations. 


Puffend. ib. & 13, 14. Burnet's Eff. on Queen Mary, p. 63, 04+ 
Grot. ib. F 10. £ 


COROLLARY 2. 


Virtue forbids our deceiving others by aions, as well as by words; ſince 
the reaſoning of the propoſition does not depend upon making uſe of arti- 


culate 


Pzor. LIV. Whether truth may in any caſe be violated. 


culate ſounds, or written characters, but upon any method taken to communi- 


cate our ideas to each other. 
* Puffend, 20. 5 2. 


SCHOLIUM t. 


To this ſome have added a further argument, taken from the nature of ethi- 


cal truth, which ſeparate from all its effe#s, ſeems to imply ſomething in it ſo 
ſacred, that a violation of it is diſhonourable and contemptible, and therefore 
vicious, though no damage ſhould ariſe to ourſelves or others from ſuch a vio- 


lation; eſpecially conſidering, that God is the witneſs of every falſhood, and 
conſequently it is a kind of indignity offered to him, to utter any thing in his 


reſence which he knows to be contrary to our own knowledge. This ſome 
E expreſſed by ſaying, God has given us a ſenſe, by which we unavoidably 
delight in the truth, nor is it in our own power, ſo far to reconcile ourſelves to 
falſhood, as to approve of a ſcheme, in which any given degree of happineſs 


ſhould be produced by falſhood, ſo well as one, in which it ſhould be produced 
by truth. ah | is 


Balg. Law of Truth, p. 4— 12. | Butler's Anal. p. 316-318. 4to Ed. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


From hence ariſes a queſtion of conſiderable difficulty and importance; whe- 
therit may be in any caſe lawful, to ſpeak what is ethically falſe. 
Thoſe who maintain the principles of the former ſcholium muſt deny it : but 
thoſe who place the obligation to ethical truth merely on the principles laid down 
in the propoſition, affirm, that if in any caſe, the happineſs of mankind ma 
be more effectually promoted by falſhood than truth, in that caſe, falſhood ceaſes 
to be a vice and becomes a virtue; and they ſuppole that many ſuch caſes ac- 
tually occur; and that on theſe principles, it is lawful to uſe falſhood in our 
diſcourſes with perſons that are diſtracted, with infants and ſick men, with 
a melancholy man, and thoſe who inquire after the truch, with a deſign of do- 
ing that injury by the knowledge of it, which without it they would not have 
been able to effect. 8 | 
This muſt be acknowledged a controverſy of very great difficulty, Perhaps 
it is not poſſible for any human or finite underſtanding to determine, whe- 


ther the univerſal obſervation of truth would be more for the advantage of the 


rational creation, than the violation of it in ſome imaginable particulars: but 
as it is certain that the generality of mankind are too prone to artifice and deceit, 
and would be ready to abuſe the doctrine of the innocence of falſhood in any 
Cale, we ſhould be very cautious of maintaining it; and an honeſt, generous, 
and religious man, if he errs at all, would rather chuſe to err on the ſide of 
truth, And perhaps a regard expreſſed to it, even in circumſtances, where it 
could not be maintained, without great danger and ſeeming ill conſequences 
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7 ___ Definitions of Promiſe and Covenant. PART III. 


to ourſelves, might make ſuch impreſſions on the minds of very bad men, as 
might prove of ſervice to the cauſe of virtue and the happineſs of mankind; 
eſpecially conſidering the unlimited power which God has over all the thoughts b 
of mens hearts, and all the circumſtances and occurrences of their lives : and 1 

1 | it will be ſeen, when we come to inquire into the evidence of the divine ve- . 

racity, that this attribute of the Deity is incapable of being proved, if the opinion 
which we are here oppoſing be admitted. To all which we may add, that the 
ſuppoſed lawfulneſs of ſpeaking falſely in great emergencies for the preſervation 
of life, might alſo be extremely miſchievous to mankind, by depriving them of 
all inſtances of martyrdom for religion; and is indeed a maxim ſo dangerous to 
human ſociety, that it ſeems, that a wiſe and benevolent man, who firmly believes 
it, would on his own principles teach the contrary. And after all, if the prin- 
ciple itſelf were granted, yet many of the inſtances mentioned above, ſeem of 
too trivial a nature, to Juſtify having recourſe to a falſhood; and in particular, 
nothing can be more dangerous to children, than to be taught to lie, by the ex- 
ample of their parents and governors. 


Puffend. ib. & 9, 10, 15, 16, 18, | Wattss Serm. vol. ii. App. p. 207—219. 
Barberac's Notes, ib. l. iv. c. i. 7. | Religion of Nat. p. 29, 30. 
Grot, ib. J. ili. c. i. $ 1214. Cambray's Telemach. l. ll. p. 57-59. 


S HOL IU M 2. 


Nevertheleſs, allowance is to be made for the change which cuſtom may have 
introduced into the ſignification of words, which has brought ſome expreſſions 
of complaiſance and kindneſs, in moſt civilized nations, to ſo looſe an import, 
that a man has no room to imagine, they will be interpreted rigorouſly, accord- 
ing to their utmoſt literal extent, and therefore need not be ſcrupulous about the 


uſe of them; v. g. as if he could not ſay, © he was at a friend's ſervice,” unleſs 
he intended thereby to make himſelf a ſlave, | 


Puffend. de Jure, l. iv. c. i. & 6. Tillotſon, vol. ii. p. 5, 6. 3 
Spedtator, vol. vili. No. 557. 5 | 3 


DEFINITION XLIV. 


A PROMISE is any ſpeech, or other ſign, by which we lignify to another 
LE r. perſon a preſent determinate purpoſe, of transferring to him a part of our pro- 
perty or liberty, which nevertheleſs he is not actually to poſſeſs, till after ſometime. 


DEFINITION XLV. 


A mutual promiſe, or agreement of two or more perſons with each other, may 
be called a COVENANT, whether the performance of one of the parties, be, or L 
be not the condition of obliging the other: but it is in the former caſe, called IM 
a conditional covenant. | 1 

— 


- 


CORO L- 


. eres ORE EO ISS 
* 


—— — . ũ ˖* — 


hf, 
. 4 F408 
+ 1 "REF LI i 
| |; p $ vp © 8 r | 0 , PA 1 | Wk 1/89 
Prop, LV. The obligation to fulfil promiſes flated. 129 i ll, 
"COROLLARY. 14m 
There is ſome foundation for diſtinguiſhing between conditional promiſes, and wlll 
palis or covenants; not only, as each party in a covenant may be abſolutely Wa! 
bound to the performance of his part, without waiting to ſee whether the other Witt 
will perform his, but alſo, as there may be a conditional promiſe, which is not mu- Wl | 
tual, whereas every covenant muſt neceſſarily be mutual. | BY | 
Puffend. de Jure, l. iii. c. viii. & 8. 11100 
TFRRUOFOLE TEN EY. (NY 
Virtue requires that promiſes be fulfilled. }! N 5 
DEMONSTRATION. 1 
Prop. 341. Ethical truth, and therefore virtue requires, that when I declare N 
a fixed purpoſe of giving or doing any thing, I ſhould really intend it. WER | 
Gr. 1. Def. 44.12. The promiſee, i. e. the perſon to whom the promiſe is made, | 111308 
acquires a property in virtue of the promiſe. _ En, 141008 
3. The uncertainty of property would evidently be attended with great incon- Will 
ç,%„ 8 N > Es YM 
4. By failing to fulfil my promiſe, I either ſhew, that I was not ſincere in Wt | 
making it, or that I have little conſtancy or reſolution, and either way injure WT | 
my character, and conſequently my uſefulneſs in life. | 13 
1, 3 & 4. Prop. 3 1. Cor. 4.6. Virtue requires that promiſes ſhould be ful- 1 
Waits's Serm. vol. ii. p. 146. | Grove's Ethics, vol. ii. part ii. c. xii. wh 
SCHOLIUM. 1. 1 
A man is not bound by a naked aſſertion, as he is by a promiſe; nevertheleſs, FLW 
when he makes ſuch an aſſertion, he ought to intend to act according to it, (Prop. 1 
54.) and when publickly made he ſhould not lightly change it, left his character HY 
tor wiſdom and reſolution ſhould thereby ſuffer. JHA 
Grot. de Jure, l. ii. o. xi. $ 2-4. | Puffend. ib. l. iii. c. v. $ 5—7. ; hh Ne 
SCHOLIUM 2. 1 
Nevertheleſs there are ſome excepted caſes, in which virtue does not oblige 1 
us to fulfil our promiſes; becauſe the reaſons mentioned in the propoſition do 11 
not extend to them, v. g. 5 N Wt 
1. If a promiſe was made by us, before we came to ſuch exerciſe of reaſon, as 14 
tobe fit to tranſact affairs of moment; or if by any diſtemper, or ſudden ſurpriſe, Witt 
—— | | | 2 | we 1 {iN | 
Wo... 
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Excepted caſes in which a promiſe is not binding, PART III. 


we are deprived of the exerciſe of our reaſon, at the time when the promiſe is 
made, 


Locke of Educ. p. 192— 195. 
Puffend. ib. l. iii. c. vi. 8 5. 


| Grot, de Jure, l. il. c. xi. 1H 5—7. 
2. If the promiſe made was on a falſe preſumption, in which the promiſer, 


after the moſt diligent inquiry, was impoſed upon, eſpecially if he were de- 
ceived by the fraud of the promiſee. 


Grot. de Jure, I. ii. c. xi. $ 6. J. il. c. xiii, $4. | Puffend. ib. 1. iii. c. vi. $ 6—8. 


3. If the thing itſelf be vicious; for virtue cannot require that vice ſhould be 
committed, . 


Puffend. ib. l. iii. c. vii. $6, 7. ] Orot. ib. I. ii. c. xi. 5 8. 


Under this head, we may rank the giving a reward for an evil action. 
Grot. ib. l. ii. c. xi. $8. | Puffend, ib. 1. iii. c. vii. 5 8. 


4. If the accompliſhment of the promiſe be ſo hard and intolerable, that 


there is reaſon to believe, that had it been foreſeen, it would have been an ex- 
cepted caſe. | 


Grat. ib. J. i. c. xvi. $ 27. | Cicero de Offic, 1. i. c. x. 


SCHOLIUM ;. 


If the promiſe be not accepted, or if it depend on conditions not performed, 
the non-performance of the promiſe is ſo evidently juſtifiable, that it ſeems hardly 
worth while to inſert this among the catalogue of excepted caſes. 


Orot. ib. J. ii. c. xi. f 14, 15, ib, J. iii. c. xix. f 14. 


DEFINITION XLYL 


An oaTn 1s a ſolemn appeal to God, as the witneſs of the truth of ſome 


LE CT. facts aſſerted, or of our ſincere reſolution to perform ſome promiſe made, re- 


X. nouncing our claim to the divine favour, or imprecating his diſpleaſure upon 


ourſelves either implicitly or explicitly, in caſe of falſhood. 


COROLLARY. 


It is vicious to ſwear by any creature, ſince that is in effect aſcribing to ſuch 


a creature a degree of knowledge and power, which ſeems peculiar to God, Ne- 


vertheleſs, if without the expreſs mention of the name of God, there be a ſe- 


cret appeal to him, in that caſe we ſwear by him ultimately, and not ſo 


much by the creature we mention, v. g. if I ſwear by my head, or my child, 
— 5 | | me an- 


"3 
3 


Proy, LVI. Perjury proved to be criminal. 


meaning thereby, © may the divine vengeance fall on my head or my child, 
« jf I ſwear falſely.” OY 


Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. xili. xr. Puffend. de Fure, l. iv. c. ii. & 3. 
Puffend. de Offic. Hom. l. i. c. xi. 53. 


ScHOTL IV u. 


A vow is a promiſe made to God: if any expreſs or implicit imprecation at- 
tend it, it is evidently an oath : but as vows are made with different degrees 
of ſolemnity, ſome of them may, and ſome of them may not be oaths. Yet 
as an addreſs to God is made by them, they neceſſarily approach nearer to an 
oath than a promiſe made to our fellow- creatures. SO, 


DEFINITION KXLVI. | 
PzRJuRY is the uſe of an oath in confirmation of an aſſertion, known, ap- 


prehended or ſuſpected to be falſe; or the wilful violation of a promiſe, which 
by an oath we had bound ourſelves to perform. 


COROLLAR Y. 


As when a perſon ſwears that a thing is ſo and ſo, he is in all reaſon to 


be underſtood to aſſert, that he certainly knows that it is ſo; the guilt of per- 


jury may be contracted, even where a man believes a thing is as he aſſerts, if he 


has not a competent and determinate knowledge of the thing. 
PROPOSITION LVI. 
Perjury is a very heinous crime. 


DEMONSTRATION: 


1. It is plainly inconſiſtent with the reverence due to the Divine Being; as 


it implies, either that we do not believe his omniſcience, or fear his diſpleaſure, 
either of which is contrary to Prop. 5 1. „ 
2. Mankind have in all ages profeſſed ſome peculiar reverence for an oath, 
ſo that it has been uſed to determine controverſies, and ſeal the moſt ſolemn 
mutual engagements. | 


2. 3. Faith among men would be ſtill more injured by perjury, than by 


a falſe aſſertion, or promiſe uttered without an oath; ſince therefore theſe 


have been ſhewn to be detrimental to mankind, (Prop. 54, 55.) this muſt 
be yet more ſo. * | : — 
4. Perjury has always been eſteemed a very deteſtable thing, and thoſe 


mo have been proved guilty of it have been looked upon as the peſts of 
iety. is : 8 


1,3 
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and to ourſelves, is a great crime. 


Of fubſeriptions to articles of religion. PARNU III. 
r, 3 & 4,5. Perjury, being thus diſponourable to God, een to others, 
CES 
Occaſional Paper, vol. i. Ne. vii. p. 5— 12. | Barrow's Works, vol. i. Serm. xv. 
Puffend. de Jure, I. iv. c. ii. § 2 | 
COROLLARY I. 
Care ſhould be taken, that we do not impair the reverence due to an oath, 


by uſing or impoſing oaths upon trifling occaſions, or r adminiſtering them in a 
_ careleſs manner. 


Occaſional Paper, ib. p. 22—24. 


Con OrTLAA A 3 


The reverence of : an oath. requires, that we take peculiar care to avoid. am- 


biguous expreſſions in it, and all equivocation and mental reſervation. Vid. 
r 


tn 


Grot. de Jure, J. il. c. xiii. & 3. 


Tully de Offic. l. i. § 13. 
Puffend. de us IV. c. i. sse DT, es | 


SG HOL IU M "ts 
Something of this kind may be ſaid of ſubſcription to articles of ie theſe 


being looked upon as ſolemn actions, and nearly approaching to an oath. Great 


care ought to be taken, that we ſubſcribe nothing that we do not firmly believe. 
If the ſignification of the words be.dubious, and we believe either ſenſe, and 
that ſenſe in which we do believe them is as natural as the other, we may conſiſt- 
ently with integrity ſubſcribe them: or. if the ſenſe in which we believe them 
be leſs natural, and we explain that ſenſe, and that explication be admitted by 
the perſon requiring the ſubſcription in his own right, there can be no jult found- 
ation for a ſcruple. Some have added, that if we have reaſon to believe, 
(though it is not expreſsly declared,) that he who impoſes the ſubſcription,. does 
not intend that we ſhould hereby declare our aſſent to thoſe articles, but only 


that we ſhould pay a compliment to his authority, and engage ourſelves not 


openly to contradict them, we may in this caſe ſubſcribe what is moſt directly 

contrary to our belief: or that if we declare our belief in any book, as for in- 
ſtance the bible, it is to be ſuppoſed that we ſubſcribe other articles, only ſo far 
as they are conſiſtent with that; becauſe we cannot imagine, that the law would 
require us to profeſs our belief. of contrary propoſitions at the ſame time. But 


ſubſcription up n theſe pleite ſeems a very dangerous attack upon ſince- 


rity and public virtue, eſpecially in thoſe deſigned for public offices; | 


Burnet on the Art. p. 6—9 9. 


20—26. Ed. 2. p. 23—29 N 
Clarke on the T1 ri, Inurotl. Ed. 1. p. 


Conybearè s Serth; bh OH INE p. 24—31. 
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pabr. LVII. The principles of the Revolution vindicated. 143 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


If we have bound ourſelves by an oath to do a thing detrimental to our inte- 
reſt, we ought to ſubmit to great inconveniencies rather than violate it: but if 
the nature of the oath be abſolutely and evidently unlawful, we are not bound 

by it: and it 1s certain, that in ſome of the caſes mentioned above, in which 
virtue allows the violation of promiſes, it may alſo permit our acting contrary 
to our oaths; with this proviſo, that in proportion to the greater ſolemnity of 
the latter, the caſe ſhould be more weighty and urgent. F 


Grot. ib. l. ii. c. xn S4. 
- Baxter's Works, vol. i. p. 572. 


Puffend. de Jure, l. iv. c. ii. F 9, 10. 


Scho LI Uu Mu 3. 


If a conditional covenant, (Def. 45.) be mutually confirmed by an oath, the 
breach of the condition on one ſide evidently diſſolves the other party from his ob- 
ligation 3 which by the way juſtifies the Revolution in England in 1688, though 
many of the perſons principally concerned had ſworn allegiance to King James. 

4 Occaſ. Paper, vol. i. No. vii. p. 12— 16. 


S HOL IVM 4. 


Grotius is miſtaken, if he maintains, (as ſome have aſſerted he does, ) that 
by an oath we always promiſe ſomething to God, and that for this reaſon an 
oath muft in no caſe be violated. It appears from the definition of an oath, that 
the former of theſe propoſitions is falſe, and from the ſecond ſcholium, that if 
it were true, the inference drawn from it would be inconcluſive : but the fol- 
lowing paſl: 


age, which ſome have quoted to prove this to be his opinion, is far 
from containing it. 1 f 


Grat. de Jure, I. ii. c. xiii. $ 14, 16. 
DEFINITION XLVII. 


Maxriace is a covenant between man and woman, in which they mu- 138 
tually promiſe cohabitation, and a continual care to promote the comfort LXXI. 
and happineſs of each other. | ES 

PROPOSITION LI. 


Virtue requires that mankind ſhould only be propagated by marriage. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


1. A more endearing friendſhip, and conſequently a greater pleaſure. 
ariſes from continued cohabitation, than could ariſe from the promiſcuous uſe 
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Man bind to be propagated only by marriage. PART III. 


of women; where there could be little room for a tender, generous, and faithful 
friendſhip between the ſexes. 2-3-4 0 | 

2. The promiſcuous uſe of women would naturally produce a great deal of 
jealouſy, bitter mutual contentions, and a variety of other paſſions, from which 
marriage when preſerved inviolate very much ſecures  _ | 

3. Experience teaches that a promiſcuous commerce between the ſexes is very 
unfavourable to propagation, at leaſt for producing a healthful offspring ; and 
would prove the means of ſpreading to a fatal degree the venereal infection. 

4. The weakneſs and diſorders, to which women are ſubject during preg- 
nancy, require, that both out of regard to them and the future race of man- 
kind, they ſhould be tenderly taken care of; and that during their confinement 
they ſhould be comfortably maintained : now there is none, from whom theſe 
offices of friendſhip can be ſo reaſonably expected, as from the perſon who ap- 
prehends himſelf the father of the child ; but without marriage, no man could 
ordinarily have the ſecurity of being ſo. 

5. The education of children is much better provided for by this means, both 
with reſpect to maintainance, inſtruction, and government, while each knows 
his own, and the care and authority of both parents concurs in the work; to 
which that of the father 1s generally on the whole of the greateſt importance. 

6. The regular deſcent of patrimony, being the conſequence of fathers 


knowing their children, is better provided for by marriage, than it could be 


without it; which by the way is a great encouragement to induſtry and fru- 
gality. i 

1, 2, 3, 4» 5 & 6.7. The happineſs both of men and women, and of the riſing 
generation, is on the whole more effectually ſecured by marriage, than it would 
be by the promiſcuous uſe of women; therefore mankind ought only to be pro- 
pagated this way. Q; E. D. | 


Puffend. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. 5. | Oftervald of Unclean. & 1. c. i. p. 4—10. 

Witſ. Agypt. l. ii. c. vi. $13—15. | Fordyce's Mor. Phil. l. ii. & 3. c. ii. 

Baxt. Works, vol. i. p. 314. A. vol, | Mil. Parad. Loft, l. iv. ver. 5750—770. 
ii. P. 31. B. | | 


"COROLLARY 1. 


Thoſe unnatural luſts, commonly known by the name of beſtiality and ſo- 
domy, are to be greatly deteſted, not only as actions, whereby the dignity of hu- 
man nature 1s in the moſt infamous degree debaſed, but alſo as alienating the 
mind from marriage, which 1s ſo important a band of ſociety, 


COROLLARY 2; 


Thoſe who ſeduce ſingle women to violate their chaſtity, are guilty of a very 
great crime; as thereby they diſcountenance marriage, and bring on perſons 10 
debauched, and the families to whom they are related, great calamity and in- 
delible infamy. 
| Guardian, vol. ii. No. 123. 
N Co RO Il- 


PRO. LIX. Of the duties of the married flate. 


COROLLARY 3. 


All thoſe things, which tend to cheriſh wandering luſts, are for that reaſon 
to be avoided, as laſcivious actions, and unclean words, which generally lead 
on by a ſtrong impulſe to greater irregularities. 


Sper. vol iv. No. 286, | Ofterv. of Unclean. . p. 16. 16. I, c. vii. p. 60—72* 


COROLLARY 4. 


Since marriage is of ſo great importance to the happineſs of mankind, it is 
plain that it ought not to be diſſolved upon any trifling conſideration; ſince 
uncertain marriages would be attended with many of the ſame inconveniencies, 
as the promiſcuous ule of women, and would differ from it little more than in 


name, 
Puffendorf de Jure, I. vi. c. A § 20, 


PROPOSITION LVII. 


To enumerate the principal duties of the married ſtate. . 


SOLUTION. 
1. Virtue requires that both parties preſerve their fidelity to each other in. 
3 ; 


. They ſhould ſtudy 1 in every inſtance to promote each other's comfort and 
1 


3. They are to contribute their reſpective parts towards the maintenance and 
education of their children. 


Delany on Relat. Dut. Ne. 11, ili. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


The obligation to perform theſe ſeveral duties ariſes, from the nature of the en- 
gagements into which the parties have entered; (Def. 48.) and from the ten- 


dency which ſuch a conduct will have to ſecure their mutual happineſs and 
that of their families. 


PROPOSITION LIX. 


Virtue requires that no man ſhould at the ſame time have more than one e wife, 
and no woman more than one huſband. . 


PART = 


No man ſhould have more than one wife at a time. 
U Ty DEM 0 N. 
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Arguments againſt polygamy, PART III. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The number of females, ſo far as we can judge by the beſt computation, 


is not entirely oo to the number of males, in the human — Vid. Prop. 
27. Dem. 4. gr. 4 


| Derham's Phy. The. p. 175, 176. | Refleft, on Polyg. p. 4—7. 


1.2. Should polygamy prevail, there would not be females enow to ſupply 


all * males, conſequently many of them muſt be deprived of the advantage 


of marriage: not to mention, how far it might be the occaſion of thoſe hateful 
and deſtructive practices, of fodomy and eviration. 


Reflect. on Polyg. p. 32—34. 


2.3. Quarrels would probably ariſe between thoſe men, who endeavoured 


to poſſeſs themſelves of more women than one, and thoſe who were by this means 
depriyed of partners in life; which might be attended with fatal conlequences on 
both ſides, ſhould polygamy very much prevail. 

4. The jealouſy of the wives would probably make them very unhappy, were 


ſeveral women to ſhare among them the affection and care of the ſame man; and 
it would occaſion many caballings, and mutual endeavours to ſupplant each 


other in his affections, by which the peace of families would be greatly diſturbed ; 


not to mention the frequent adulteries that might be expected, if there was not 


a ſtrict guard. Vid Gen. xxix, xxx. 
5. The diſcords of the mothers might be communicated to the children; and 


ſo ct only alienate their hearts from the father, and thereby prevent the effi- 


cacy of his care for their education, but alſo prevent a due harmony between 
them in riper years, and lay a foundation for quarrels to be tranſmitted to the 
next generation. 

6. The maſter of the family would have his part in all this uneaſineſs; and 
would find it hardly poſſible to preſerve his own quiet in any tolerable degree, 
without ſacrificing the peculiar pleaſure of having one intimate and beſt beloved 
friend, with whom to converſe with the higheſt endearment: and if he had any 


true taſte of the ſublimeſt pleaſures of friendſhip, the gratification of ap- 


petite with a variety of women muſt appear but a poor equivalent for ſuch a 
ſacrifice. 


7. The practice of 3 may leave room to a married man to be conti- 


nually entering upon new amours, and treaties with reſpect to other women; 
which would keep the mind in an uneaſy agitation, and greatly divert him from 
applying to cares of the greateſt importance to the happineſs of his family and 


of the public, and expoſe him thereby to many obvious inconveniences, 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6 & 7.18. Since polygamy is thus pernicious. to the intereſt 


of che huſband, wife and children, and if it commonly pievailed, to that of 
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PRO. LIX. The number of mankind leſſeued by polygamy. 


ſo many ſingle perſons, virtue requires that one man ſhould have but one wife 


at a time. Q, E. D. 


Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. $ 1619. | L' Eſprit des Loig, vol. i. I. xvi. c. ii— vii. 
Salmon's State cf Turkey, p. 411-416. 


COROLLARY. 


It is yet more evidently unlawful for him who has married one wife, with 
a promiſe of confinement to her, afterwards to take a ſecond. Vid. Prop. 55. 
SCHOLIUM 1. 
Some have argued in fayour of the propoſition, that it would prevent the 
over- ſtocking the world with inhabitants, which would be the conſequence of 
polygamy. But we have waved that argument, | 


1. Becauſe it ſeems that the contrary is true, i. e. that the number of mankind 


is leſſened rather than increaſed by polygamy, which is a direct conſequence 
from grad. 1. for it is plain, that ten women for inſtance would be like to have 
more children by ten men, than by one, eſpecially in ſome length of years; con- 


fidering how much the body might be weakened, by that luxury with which 


ſeraglios are generally attended: and accordingly it is found in fact, that there 
is the greateſt increaſe of men, where polygamy is not uſed, as the author of 


the reflections on that ſubject has proved, in an accurate and convincing man- 


ner. But 


2. If it were fact, that polygamy would increaſe the number of mankind, it 
would be an argument for it, rather than againſt it: for it is certain, the earth 
with proper cultivation would be capable of maintaining a much greater num- 
ber of inhabitants, than at preſent ſubſiſt upon it; and ſo many general calami- 
ties have from age to age interpoſed to thin their numbers, that it is hardly to 
be 1magined, they will ever grow inſupportably great. In the mean time, that 
polygamy leſſens the number, is an additional argument that it is contrary to the 
nappineſs of the ſpecies, and therefore to virtue. 5 


Reflect. on Polyg. Dif, vi, vii. 


ALT 
One woman fhould have but one huſband at a time. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


i, Several of the arguments urged in the preceding demonſtration will (mut. 


muandis) prevail here; eſpecially thoſe taken from the proportion of the ſexes, 


mutual jealouſy, and the want of peculiar endearments ariſing from one moſt in- 
Umate friend. 


V2 2. The 
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148 C. 4aſes in which marriage is unlawful, PART III. 
2. The offspring would be thereby rendered uncertain, an dhealthful pro- 


| pagation prevented, by which the main purpoſes of marriage would be evidently 
' defeated. Prop. 57. | ” | 


| 5 1 & 2.13. Valet propoſitio. | | | 
| Puffend. ib. l. vi. c. i. 15. 
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: S HOL IVM. 
This has appeared ſo intolerable a thing, that it has hardly been practiſed by 
any nation on earth, unleſs ſome very barbarous people are to be excepted. On 
the contrary, it has almoſt univerſally been made a main branch of the marri- 
age covenant, that with regard to matrimonial converſe, a wife ſhould be the 
property of one huſband alone, and thoſe women have been accounted infa- 
mous, who have violated this engagement, 


I Eſprit des Loix, vol. i. I. xvi. c. v. | T emple's Hiſt. of Engl. p. 14—16. 
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PROPOSITION IX. 


To inquire to whom virtue prohibits marriage. 
| 1 
LXXIII. 


SOLUTION. 
— — 


1. In general, it is not adviſable that marriage ſhould be contracted by thoſe, 
| who, by reaſon of their unripe age, or ſome natural or accidental defect in their 
underſtanding, are deſtitute of reaſon, andſoincapable of making a proper choice, 
j or behaving themſelves aright in the conjugal ſtare. 


Puffend, de Jure, I. vi. c. i. $ 26. 


2. It is prohibited to thoſe who are evidently incapable of propagation, unleſs 
they marry with others in the like condition with themſelves: otherwiſe by their 
incapacity, the great end of marriage would be fruſtrated, and a foundation 
laid for a perpetual jealouſy, and many other irregular paſſions, 


 Puffend. ib. §& 25. . | Lettres Perſannes, N. 41. 
Ricaut's Ott. Court, p. 293. e | 
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3. Tothoſe who labour under any diſtemper of body, or diſtraction of mind 

which would probably be conveyed to their offspring, 
4. To thoſe who are already married, and whole conſorts are yet living, vir- 
* tue forbids marriage, upon the principles of the preceding propoſition, while 
the former marriage continues undiſſolved: and whereas among us, one man 
| and one woman have been mutually appropriated to each other, it is yet more 
| evidently and univerſally unlawful for either to marry a third perſon, without 
n | the conſent of the other, as it is a breach of the marrfage covenant : whether it 
| ” may 
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PRO P. LXI. Of marriage between near relations, 149 


may be lawful when ſuch conſent is gained, even ſuppoſing the preceding pro- 


poſition to hold good, i. e whether marriage may be diſſolved by mutual con- 
ſent, will be inquired in the next propoſition, 


Grot, de Jure, J. ii. c. v. H It. 
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. It has generally been ſaid, that marriage is unlawful to thoſe who are 
nearly allied by blood or affinity. The chief reaſons aſſigned againſt ſuch mar- 
riages are, | 

1. That in ſome caſes, the duties of other relations would be plainly con- 
founded by them, as in caſe of a mother's marrying her ſon. 
2. Friendſhip by this means would be leſs widely diffuſed; and covetous pa- 
rents would hinder their wealth from being communicated, perhaps on theſe HAM 
principles even forcing the elder brethren to marry their ſiſters, however con- 14K 
trary to their inclination ; which muſt be the ſource of great calamity to them, | 
as well as detriment to others. 
3. By prohibiting theſe marriages, proviſion is made againſt ſome tempta- 1 
tions to unchaſtity, ariſing from the more frequent converſe of near relations. WON 
4. There ſeems to be ſomething generally in the conſtitution of our natures | 
abhorring fuch marriages, if the relations are near, which has rendered them 1118 
infamous among moſt civilized nations: though it muſt be owned the Egypri- _— 
ans and Perfians were an exception to this rule ; however among the European 1 
nations, it prevails in its full force. 


Puff. ib. F 28, 32, 34. L' Eſprit des Loix, vol. ii. I. xxvi. c. xiv, 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, it muſt be owned very difficult to fix 
the degrees of affinity, or conſanguinity, within which marriage is unlawful, 
and if mankind ever have been or ſhould be in ſuch circumſtances, that a bro. 
ther could have no wife but his own fitter, moſt of the arguments urged above 
would ceaſe, and the reſt muſt give way to ſuch a neceſliry. 
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SCHOLIUM 2. 
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The argument urged gr, 5. concludes much more ſtrongly again marrying 
with thoſe nearly related by blood, than by affinity. 


Puff. ib. § 35. 
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DROP OSITION LXI. 


To inquire in what caſes marriage may be rightly diſſolved. 


150 


Of divorce. PART, III. 


SOLUTION, 


1. It is no doubt diſſolved by the adultery of either party, which is an ap- 
parent breach of the moſt fundamental article of the covenant. Def. 48. and 
Prop. 55. 

2. For the ſame reaſon, it is diſſolved upon the obſtinate deſertion of one of 
the parties, ſince thereby the covenant is alſo broken. 


Life of Galeactns Caracciolus. 


It is queſtioned whether marriage may be diſſolved, on account of the 
unkind behaviour of one of the married perſons. In one view, it may appear 
reaſonable that it ſhould, ſince conſulting their mutual happineſs and comfort 


is a branch of the marriage covenant: yet when we conlider what dama 

might ariſe to the innocent offspring, how frequently complaints of this kind 
occur among married people, how generally in this caſe both parties are to blame, 
and on theſe accounts how uncertain marriage would be rendered, if the diſſo- 
lution of it in this caſe ſhould be allowed, it ſeems on the whole more for the 
happineſs of mankind, that ſome who are 1n theſe unhappy circumſtances ſhould 
bear their calamity, than that they ſhould be eaſed of it on terms ſo hazardous 


to the ſecurity and happineſs of many more. To which we may alſo add, that 
the conſideration of marriage as an indiſſoluble bond may engage both huſband 


and wife, out of regard to their own peace, to be careful to govern their paſ- 
fions, ſo as not to make it mutually intolerable; in which exerciſe of wiſdom 
and virtue, each party may find a very great account. 

4. Marriage may not be diſſolved, as many other covenants may, by the con- 
ſent of the parties; if it might, marriages might frequently be contracted al- 
moſt in jeſt, or merely in ſome views of preſent indulgence : and when one party 
was weary of the bond, very indirect meaſures might be uſed to procure the 
conſent of the other to 1 it; and thus a ſtate of things would probably 
be introduced into the world, little different from that which marriage was 
intended to prevent. 

5. Neither ought marriage to be diſſolved, merely on account of barrenneſs, 
unleſs one of the parties evidently appears to have been under ſome natural inca- 
pacity before the contract; otherwiſe it would be difficult to fix the time when 
ſuch a diſſolution ſhould take place, and great room would be left for fraudulent 
ſeparations. 

6. Neither are marriages to be diſſolved, on account of any concealed defor- 
mity of body, or flaw in eſtate; though it be allowed very criminal and fooliſh, 


for any to impoſe upon another in a matter of ſo great importance. 


Milton's Proſe Works, p. 5—12. 
Puff. l. vi. c. i. $ 20— 22. 24. 
Leltres Perſannes, vol. ii. N*. 102. 


| Locke on Government, part ii. 5 78—81. 
Reeves's Apol. vol. 1. p. 187, 188. 
More's Utopia, p. 141— 144. 
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PROP. LXII. Of concubinage. 131 


Cox o LL AR x. 


Since the marriage bond is of fo ſtrict a nature, it ought never to be formed 
without the moſt mature conſideration; nor ſhould any be forced into it by the 
authority of ſuperiors, contrary to their own inclinations, 


DEFINITION XIIX. 


CoNCUBINAGE is a ſort of marriage, in which the woman by agreement of LE cor. 
both parties is to be conſidered as a ſervant in the family, and expreſs proviſion LXXIV. 


is made, that her children ſhall not have fuch a right of poſſeſſion and ine 


ritance, as the children of the primary wife. 


SCHOLIU u. 


It appears by Prop. 59. part 1. that the taxing a concubine during the life 
of another wife is generally at leaſt to be avoided: and it ſeems, that he who 
never marries any woman but as a concubine, neither pays due reſpect to the 
female ſex, nor ſufficiently conſults his own happineſs, in a free and ingenuous 
friendſhip : yet perhaps, 1n caſe of a ſecond marriage, where the children by a 
former wife are living, concubinage is not altogether to be condemned, it the 


- conſtitution of the country permit it. 


Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. & 36. J. iv. c. xi. & 9. | Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. v. & 15. 


PROPOSITION IXI. 


virtue requires that parents ſhould take peculiar care of their own children. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The ſtate of infancy is ſo feeble, that if tender care were not taken of 


young children, they would die quickly after their birth. 


2. In childhood, on account of the weakneſs of reaſon, they are incapable 
of providing for themſelves, 5 TT, 
3. It is evidently of importance to themſelves and the public, not only that 
their lives be taken care of, but that their minds be formed to virtuous and pi- 
ous ſentiments, of which they are at firſt void, not to ſay that many at leaſt ſeem 
ſtrongly inclined to the contrary. . 


i, 2, 3. Prop. 51. 4. Virtue requires that ſome proviſion ſhould be made for 
the education of children. HG | 


5. Thoſe who have produced them ought not in reaſon to throw them as a 
urden upon others, when they are capable of taking care of them themſelves, 
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152 The care of children properly belongs to their parents, PART III. 


6. That 5oyn, or natural affection, which parents feel towards the children, 
_ render this taſk more eaſy and delightful to them, than it would be to 
others, 5 

6.17. It is probable cæt. par. that children will be better taken care of by their 
parents than others. 5 | 

4, 5, 7.|8. Virtue requires that parents ſhould-take peculiar care of their own 
| chnaren. 3, & > -” 

| Rel. of Nat. p. 159, 160. | PFordyce's Mor. Phil, & 3. c. iii. 
| Delany on Rel. Duties, Serm. iv.—vii. 


| | CO ROLLALY 3s 
|| Virtue generally requires that thoſe who have children ſhould make them 
their principal heirs. | 


| | Grot. ib. l. ii. c. vii. S 5. No. ii. | L' Eſprit des Loix, vol. ii. I. xxvi. c. vi. 


| 

| | 

| | PE, Re: COKOLLARLY 6 | 

| Virtue requires that remoter anceſtors ſhould be careful of grand-children, 


| | or other deſcendants ; eſpecially if the immediate parents be either taken away 
| . by death, or any other way rendered incapable of affording them aſſiſtance. 


Grot. ib. F 6. 


So HOL IU M VCC 3 


It does not appear neceſſary, that an equal diſtribution of goods be made 
among all the children: ſome proper regard ſhould be had to the merit of each: 
yet great care ſhould be taken, that the parent does not by an imprudent di— 
ſtinction ſow ſuch ſeeds of diſcord, as may counterbalance the advantage accruing 
to the moſt deſerving child from a larger ſhare. pa 


8 CUOLIVUM . 


It ſeems reaſonable, that the eldeſt ſon ſhould generally have a larger ſhare 

| of his father's poſſeſſions than the reſt; that ſo the honour of the family may 

5 be ſupported, and that he may be a refuge to younger children, if they ſhould 

1 fall into poverty; eſpecially ſince (cæt. par.) it may reaſonably be expected, that 
he will be more capable of managing what he has for the common good, and 
the diſtinction made in his favour will generally be leſs provoking to the reſt, 
than if it were made in favour of any other child. 


Puff. de Jure, I. iv. c, XL. 68. Fleetw. Rel. Dut. p. 111113. 


S HOL IVM 3. 


Nevertheleſs, an elder ſon, or any othet may be diſinherited, or deprived of 
a part of what he would otherwiſe have had, upon account of his vicious dil- 
RS es polition, 


Zo 


— 


turn good rather than evil. 


PRop. LXITI. Of the duty of children to their parents. 153 


poſition, if there be reaſon to believe that he will abuſe it to the detriment of 
others: this the reaſon of things requires, and the laws of moſt nations admit 


of it, though Plato only allows it with the conſent of near relations. As for 


the argument brought againſt it from Deut. xxi. 15, &c. as a law of God to the 

Jews; it may be anſwered, that the Jews had not that power of alienating their 
eſtates in general, which all allow to others not under ſuch a peculiar appoint- 

ment, and therefore no valid argument can be drawn from hence: and it is plain, 

God often interpoſedto transfer the inheritance; as in a moſt memorable inſtance 

Jacob did, and that, (as all who believe ſcripture muſt ſuppoſe) by divine di- 

rection, Gen. xlix. 3. 1 Chron, v. 1, 2. not to mention that power, which the 

law of God gave to Jewiſb parents to put a wicked child to death, which might 

render a particular licence to diſinherit him needleſs. Deut. xxi. 18, &c. 


Puffend. ib. F 11. ] Burnet's Life of Sir M. Hale, p. 7, 8. 
Fleetwood, ib. p. 113==137. 


AXIOM XVII. 


There is an evident fitneſs, that when one rational being has received a fa- LE Cr. 
vour and kindneſs from another, he ſhould have ſome ſenſe of gratitude, and re- LXXV. 


Puffend. de Of. l. i. c. viii. § 7, 8. 


CoroLLary. 
Virtue requires gratitude. Vid. Def. 37. 


PROPOSITION ILXIII. 


To inquire into the duty of children towards their parents; 


SoLUTION and DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Foraſmuch as children have received important favours from their parents 
4 yon and therefore virtue requires that they ſhould dove them. Ax. 17: 
and Cor. | 5 | 7 

2. Conſidering the ſuperiority of age, and the probable ſuperiority of wiſ- 
dom, which there is on the fide of parents, and alſo how much the ſatiſ- 
faction and comfort of a parent depends on the reſpect ſhewn him by his chil- 
dren, it is fit that children ſhould reverence their parents. 9 5 
2.3. It is fit that while the parents are living, and the uſe of their underſtand- 
ing continued, their children ſhould not ordinarily undertake any matter of great 
importance without adviſing with them, or without very cogent reaſons purſue 
it contrary to their conſent. | 
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city and character of the parent. 


| . Of the duty of children to parents, '&c, PART III. 
As young people need ſome guidance and government in their minority, 
* as there is (cæt. par.) ſome peculiar reaſon to truſt the prudence, care, and affec- 
tion of a parent, preferably to any other perſon, it is reaſonable that children, eſpe- 
cially while in their minority, ſhould obey their parents; without which, neither the 
order of families nor the happineſs of the riſing generation could be ſecured : ne- 
vertheleſs, ſtill ſuppoſing that the commands of the Parents are not inconſiſtent 
with the will of God: 
1, 2. f. Virtue requires, that if parents come to want, children ſhould take 
care to furniſh them with the neceſſaries of life, and ſo far as their ä will 
permit, with the conveniencies of it. 


Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. ii. & 4. 7. 11, Delany ib. N. viii, ix. 
Fleetwood on Na. Duties, p. 3 51, | Puff. de Off. l. ii. c. iii. & 12. 
82. Kel. of Nat. p. 161, 162. 


. 


The like regards are in ſome degree due to remoter anceſtors, if yet living; 
though if they come to want, they fall moſt properly under the care of their 
more immediate ſurviving deſcendants. 


CoROLLARY 2. 


If any generous and compaſſionate friend act the part of a parent, in wkies 
care of an helpleſs __ he may juſtly expect from him the returns of filial duty. 


Conrotbanrkt 3. 


Where the parent has delegated his authority to ſome other RP Ing reverence 
and ſome degree of obedience are on that account to be paid to him, beyond 
what might otherwile be his due. 


COROLLARY 4 


Different degrees of obedience will be due to parents according to the different 
age and circumſtances of the child, and in ſome degree . to the capa- 


Puff, de Off. l. ii. c. ii. 8 8—8. 


Conatiany 5. 


It is the duty of parents, or of thoſe who ſuſtain their character and place, 
to behave to the children under their care in ſuch a manner, as may moſt effec- 
tually concihate their reverence and love, and make the yoke of obedience as 
light as poſſible; and for this reaſon all unneceſſary ſeverities are to be forborne. 


Fleetwood of Relat, Dut. p. 73—81, 


5 oo SG Ho-. 
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Prop. LXIII. The foundation and extent of parental authority. 


« 


SCHOLIUM I. 


Many have choſen to build the right of parents to the obedience of the 
child, wholly or chiefly on their having been the inſtruments of bringing it in- 


to exiſtence, and have inferred from hence a ſovereign right in the parent to diſ- 


poſe of the life, liberty, and fortune of the child; but it appears from the pre- 


ceding propoſitions, that parental authority within moderate bounds may be fixed 
on a baſis leſs liable to exception. 


Grot. J. ii. c. v. 7. 


* 


I Puff. ib. F 1=6, | 


Filmer of Patr. Government,c.1.F 4—8. | ——Barbeyrac's Notes on ib. & 10. p. 606. 


Locke of Government, J. i. $ 52—59. | 607. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


It appears from the reaſoning of the propoſition, that Both the parents have a 


right to the duties there mentioned: nevertheleſs, (cæt. par.) the authority of the 
father is chiefly to be regarded; though Hobbes is of a contrary opinion, and main- 
tains, that a ſovereign and unlimited power over the children refides in the mother, 
and that the authoriry of others over them is derived from her. 


Hobbes de Cive, c. ix. | Puff. De Offic. l. ii. c. iii. & 3. 
Puff. de Fure, l. vi. c. ii. & 2, 3. | Grot. de Fure, l. ii. c. v. & 1. Not. 
SCHOLIUM 3. El 
Though it appears from Demonſtration gr. 3. that it is an irregular thing for 
children generally ſpeaking to contract marriages without the advice or conſent 


of their parents, nevertheleſs it might be attended with {till worſe conſequences, 
if marriages ſo contracted were to be deemed invalid. : 


Puff. ibid. & 14. | Grot. ibid. F 10. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 
The indigence of human infants ſeems to have been wiſely deſigned by provi- 
dence, on purpoſe to lay a foundation for thoſe mutual offices of parental and 
filial duty, on which much of the happineſs of life evidently depends. 


Cambray on Gov. p, 26, 27. 


SCHOLIUM Zo | | 
It follows from hence, that when the health of the mother and the conveni- 
ence of the family will admit of it, it is fit that mothers nurſe their own chils 
dren, or take care that they be nouriſhed at home. 
Tillotſon's Ser m. vol. i. p. 5 23-525. | Spec. vol. iii. No. 246. 
Delany of Rel. Dut. Serm. iv, p. 79—88. 
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The foundation of civil communities. Pax III. 


DEFINITION I. 


A cou uuxtfrv is a company of men, which is ſo aſſociated, that the whole 


XXVI. body, either by themſelves or their repreſentatives, ſhould judge concerning any 
wr giſputed rights or properties of each member of it. 


Locke of Gov. I. ii. & 87. 


DEFINITION LI. 


| Thoſe men are faid to be in a sTATE OF NATURE, Who are not by any mu- 


tual engagements, implicit or expreſs, entered into communities, 


PROPOSITION LXIV. 


It is for the happineſs of mankind, that men in a ſtate of nature ſhould form 
themſelves into ſocieties. 1 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The happineſs of mankind requires, that controverſies which atiſe among 
them ſhould be determined. Lots 
2. The prejudices of ſelf-love would lead men to lay down different rules 


for themſelves and others; it is proper therefore that there ſhould be ſome uni- 
verſal rule. | | 


3. When theſe rules are admitted, prejudice would bias particular perſons 
in the application of them: therefore it is fit that particular caſes ſhould be de- 
termined by ſome other perfon, rather than by either of the parties, whoſe inte- 
reſt is in queſtion. | 3 

4. Such determinations would often be in vain, if there were not ſome power 
to enforce the execution of them. „ 

5. Where men are formed into communities, rules may be laid down, judges 
appointed, and determinations enforced, by the joint power of the whole body. 
Therefore © - | 55 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5. Prep. 51.16. The happineſs of mankind, and therefore virtue 
requires, that men ſhould form themſelves into communities. 


Locke of Gov. J. i. F 124 —126; | Camb. of Gov. p. 36—38 
Puff. de Jure, l. vil. c. i. $ 8—11. | Thomſon's Secaſ. Autumn, ver. 43—144. 


SCHOLIUM. 


It is queried, who is to be conſidered as a member of a community. There can 
be no doubt as to thoſe who have given their expreſs conſent to it: as for 
thoſe who live under the protectionof any community, it is to be taken for granted 
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PRO. LXIV. The various kinds of government defined. 197 


that while they ſo continue, they conſent to bear the burthen, as ſome equivalent 
for ſharing the happineſs of it: but for ought that yet appears, ſuch may with- 
draw themſelves from it, when they ſhall judge it requiſite, 


Locke of Gov. l. ii. $119—122. | Grot. de Jure, I, ii. c. v. $ 24. Ne. ii. 
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DEFINITION LI. 


A Law is a rule of action, preſcribed by ſome ſuperior, in ſuch a manner, 
as at the ſame time to declare a purpoſe of favouring or puniſhing thoſe under his 
power, as they ſhall act agreeably or diſagreeably to it. 

Puff. de Jure, l. i. c. vi. $ 1==4. Grot. de Jure, l. i. c. i. & 9. 

| Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 25, 26. | | 
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COROLLARY, 


If it ſhall appear to us hereafter, that God has given us intimations, not 
only of his own delight in virtue and averſion to vice, but alſo that he will 
reward the one and puniſh the other, then it may properly be ſaid, that the 

law of God requires virtue. : PE” 


DEFINITION LIL 


They are ſaid to have the su rREME CIVIL GOVERNMENT in any ſtate or com. 
munity, who have the ſupreme power of making /aws for that community, and 
executing them in their own perſons, or by ſuch officers as they ſhall appoint. 


DEFINITION: LIV. 


When the ſupreme civil government is entirely in the hands of one perſon, it 
is called a MONARCHY : if in a /elef? number, AN OLIGARCHY ; which ſome 
have divided into an ARISTOCRACY, Which is the government of the nobles, and: 
AN OCHLOCRACY, Which is the government of a few of the meaneſt, appointed 

and ſupported in a tumultuous manner; whereas A DEMOCRACY is the govern- 

mentof the e body of the people: but a conſtitution of government compound- 

I ed of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, like the Britiſb conſtitution, is called: 

Y A MIXED MONARCHY. 1 VV 


8 


_ 
_ 


Sc HOL IV u. 


The compoſition in different governments is ſo various, that ſome have thought 
1 this diſtribution not ſufficiently accurate, urging that neither Poland nor Holland 
1 fall under any of theſe. | | 

5 Temple's Efſ. vol. i. p. 47, 48. p. 61—67. 
Valtaire's Hiſt, of Charles XII. I. ii. | Temple on Neth. c. ii. 
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man empire, which on account of their equity have been generally received in 


verned by a father; though we may naturally ſuppoſe, that (cæt. par.) the age 


Of the original of civil government. PART III. 


DEFINITION LV. | 4 
Laws made by the ſupreme civil power of any community, to be obſerved „ 


by all their ſubjects, are called crvit Laws, and fo differ from Municiear, 
made for particular towns and corporations. 


SCHOLIU MM. 


The word civil law among us is generally uſed to ſignify the laws of tbe Ro- 


other nations: whereas thoſe, which have been eſtabliſhed by ad of parliament, 
are commonly called fatute, though they be in our ſenſe civil laws. 


Puff. de Fure, l. viii. c. i. § 1, 


PROPOSITION LXV. 
To inquire into the probable original of civil government, or of communities. 


SOLUTION. 


"Ys Conſidering the natural dependence of children upon their parents, it is 
certain that government would at firſt be parental: and it is exceeding probable, 
that if, according to many of the moſt credible traditions, the human race de- 
ſcended from one pair, ſo long as the firſt man lived, and continued in the ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, he had a conſiderable influence over the councils and actions of 
his deſcendants, and was regarded by them as their common head. 

2. From the nature of things, it is not probable that the power he had over 
his family deſcended entirely to the eldeſt fon: it is certain, that the reaſon for 
being governed by an elder brother, is by no means the ſame as for being go- 


and experience of the elder brother, together with the larger ſhare of the inhe- 
ritance which he probably had, would have given him ſome ſuperiority; yet not 
ſo great, as an eider brother would now generally have partly, as the world 
being thinly peopled, each might have as much land as he pleaſed, and partly, 
as in proportion to the length of mens lives in thoſe early ages, (if we credit 
tradition as before,) the difference between the ages of the leveral elder brethren 
of a family would be very inconſiderable. 


=_ 
_ 


Sidney en Gov. c. i. H 9. 


2.03. Each family would probably on the death of the common parent become 3 
a 115 of little ſovereignty, whoſe governor would naturally be the father of = 
it during his life; and ſuch ſovereignties as thele would be e en multiplied in 
the chird, fourth, or l generations. N 3 
4. 10 


* ö 
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PROp. LXV. The original of government. 


4. It is exceeding probable, that among theſe leſſer communities diſputes 
would ariſe, for the determination of which they might judge it proper, on the 
principles mentioned Prop. 64. to form themſelves into larger ſocicties, includ- 
ing ſeveral of thoſe domeſtic communities; and perhaps the form of theſe might 


be various, according to the various tempers, characters, and circumſtances of 


the perſons concerned, 


5. As diſputes aroſe between one and another of thoſe larger ſocieties, which 
no doubt they often did, it was neceſſary, that on their forcibly oppoſing each 
other, the command of their reſpective armies ſhould center in one perſon; and 
if he were not only remarkable tor his valour, but alſo wiſdom, humanity, elo- 
quence, piety, and good ſucceſs in affairs, any of theſe, but eſpecially the con- 


junction of them all, would greatly tend to increaſe his authority in the commu- 


nity, and might engage them to acquieſce in his ſtated government. 
Sidney on Gov. c. i. § 16. 


6. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that perſons, families, or larger communities, 
before free and independent, would ſubmit themſelves to the government of any 
one perſon whatever; without ſome equivalent, which could probably be no 
other, than that of protecting them in their liberties and properties; ſo that there 
was no doubt ſome original contract between the prince and the people, in all 


thoſe kingdoms where the prince gained his power by a peaceable election. 


7. Some ambitious perſons, partly by ſtratagem and partly by force, might 
poſſeſs themſelves of power over others; yet even thoſe conqueſts could not be 
ſettled without ſome agreement between the victor and the vanquiſhed for till 


ſuch an agreement was made, there was evidently a ſtate of hoſtility; and not a 


community. 
Puff. de Jure, l. vii. c. iii. & 1, 59. 
Temple's Miſc, vol. 1. p. 55 —82. 
Camb. of Gov. c. vii. p. 49— 54. 


Locke of Gov. part ii. c. viii. 8 95 —1 72. 
Rollin's Anc. Hiſt. vol. i. Introd. 

Lyiilet, Perſ. Let. p. 33, &c. 
COROLLARY I. 


From hence it will follow, that though there might be various kinds of g0- 


vernments prevailing, and in monarchies various degrees of liberty in the people 


and power in the prince, yet there muſt always have been ſome original contract 
between them, as the foundation of all government, except that of a father or 
his deſcendants. | | . 


Sidney on Gov. c. i. § 20, 


E 


From hence we may ſee, how far ſovereignty may be ſaid to have its original 
from God, We have reaſon to believe that it is the will of God, that we ſhould: 
do our utmoſt to promote the happineſs of mankind: now /ome government ap- 

10 5 pears 
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160 Nluftrations from the civil government of difſerent nations, PART III. 


Lxxvin, ſomewhat confirmed, by the conſtitution of ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable na- 


pears neceſſary for this purpoſe ; (Vid. Prop. 64.) and when governments are 
formed, attempts to deſtroy them might in many inſtances be pernicious to our- 
| ſelves and to the public: we have reaſon therefore to believe, that God wills not 
only that government in general ſhould be, but that the preſent form of govern- 
ment ſhould continue in any place, ſo long as the happineſs of the whole may 
be promoted thereby; but there appears as yet no reaſon to believe, that God 
wills it ſhould continue immutable, however it is adminiſtered, or that a prince 
can juſtly claim a commiſſion from God in attempting the ruin of the commu- 
nity, which it is his buſineſs to protect. God's being the author of government 
in the ſenſe explained above, will be a great aggravation of the guilt of ſuch a 
tyrannical ſovereign; and any pretence to divine authority in ſuch outrages will 
only be adding impiety to treachery and cruelty ; but this will be examined 


hereafter. 1 
Camb. of Gov. c. vi. Sidney on Gov. c. i. § 6. 
Puff. de Jure, I. vii. c. iii. $ 2—4. | Delany on Rel. Dut. Serm. xiv, p. 276— 
Rollins Man. vol. i. p. 423, 424» 285. b az 


SCHOLIUM 1. | 
L rer. The account of the original of civil government here given is illuſtrated, and 


tny— tjons which we find in ancient hiſtory ; particularly by the power of the Epbori 
and General Aſſembly amongſt the Spartans (a), the Ampbictyones of Greece (b), the 
Suffetes, Senate, and Popular Aſſembly of Carthage (c), the Senate, Comitia, and Tri- 
| bunes of Rome (d), the Saxon Wittenagemot (e), which was the original of the Britiſh 
_ parliament, and the Spaniſh Cortes (); not to mention the conſtitution of many 

Other and more modern governments. | 


Sidney on Govern. c. ii. $ 16. p. 130, | (d) Moyle's Works, vol. i. p. 8, g, 103— 
Sc. 108. | 
(a) Stanyan's Gr. Hiſt. vol. i. I. iii. c. Vertot's Rom Rev. vol. i. p. 7-9. 
iv. p. 80—82. Kennet's Rom. Ant. part li. l. iii. c. 
Univ. Hiſt. vol. 11. p. 574. ix, & xvi. e 5 Y 
(b) Potter's Archæol. I, i. c. xvi. vol, i. | (e) Rapin's Hiſt. of England, vol. i. p. b 
P. 83—85. „ 132—1 396. I 
Stanyan, ib. p. 119— 120. Squire of the Anglo-Sax. Gov. 


(c) Rollin's Anc, Hiſt, l. ii. & 3. vol. i. (f) Geddes's Miſe, vol. i. p. 317, &c. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some probable conjectures, why arbitrary monarchy prevailed more in the 
northern parts of Afa, and in Africa, than in Europe, may be ſeen in 
Temple's Miſc. vol. i. p. 50—53. 7 

I' Efprit des Loix, vol. i. I. xvii. Pp. 3—77—385, Engl. 
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which is commonly called the patriarchal ſcheme. 
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PRO. LXVI. Of the patriarchal ſcheme of government. 


 SCHOLIUM 3. 


The objection againſt this ſcheme, from our not having a right over our own 


lives, and much leſs over the lives of others, in a ſtate of nature, goes upon a 
very falſe principle; for every man, previous to contract, has a right of uſing 
all his natural power for the public good, and when that ſeems to require it, even 


of taking away the life of another, or forbearing to defend his own; and all that 


any man promiſes in this reſpect, is ſubmiſſion to a ſentence of death in certain 
caſes; for no law ever condemns a man to execute himſelf. 


Burn. iv. Diſc. p. 10, II. Puff. de Jure, l. viii. c. iii. 1. 
Locke of Gov. part 11, c. xi. $135. Hoadly on Gov. p. 168—188. 


PROPOSITION LXVI. 


To propoſe and confute that other hypotheſis of the original of government, 


SOLUTION. 


1. The foundation of it is, that the fir/# man was abſolute ſovereign of all his 
poſterity, ſo as to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions and their lives, without being account- 
able to any but God. | | . 

2. That on his death, his eldeſt ſon Cain having been diſinherited by God, the 
ſupreme power devolved upon Seth, the next eldeſt ſon, and paſſed from him 
by a lineal ſucceſſion to Noah. fy 

3. That he, according to the divine direction, divided the earth after the de- 
luge among ſeventy of his deſcendants, heads of ſo many nations, who were each 
of them made independent and abſolute ſovereigns; in whoſe ſucceſſors (when 
they can be diſcovered) the right of government ſtill continues. 


4. That it is to be preſumed, that in every country the reigning prince is that 


ſucceſſor, and conſequently, that ſuch unlimited obedience 1s to be paid to him, 


unleſs it a 


. ppears that ſome other perſon has an hereditary claim better founded 
than his, OT, 


Had on Gov. p. 3, 4. | Filmer's Patriarch. Scheme, c. i. $ 49. P. 122 2. 


CON FUT AT TON. 


; Admitting the credibility, and for argument's ſake the inſpiration of the Moſaic 
hiſtory, the following objections ſeem abundantly ſufficient to overthrow this 
hypotheſis. | „ 

1. It can never be proved, that Adam had ſuch an unlimited power over his 
whole race: it is certain, the relation of a father does by no means imply it, ( Prop. 
&3. Schol. 1.) and no text in the writings of Moſes is alleged directly to prove 


it, unleſs Cen. i. 26— 30. and 111. 16. the firſt of which was a grant to the hu- 
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i —— The patriarchal ſcheme confuted. PART III. 


man race of the whole animal and vegetable creation for its uſe; and the ſecond 
related only to Eve, and at moſt amounts to no more, than that, as woman had 
abuſed her huſband's tenderneſs, ſhe ſhould ſometimes find herſelf galled by the 
yoke of his authority; but this does not imply an abſolute power: at leaſt there 
is not a ſhadow of argument for any thing more than Adam's dominion over his 
own wife, and by no means over their deſcendants, 


Hoadly of Gov. p. 535. pref. p. 5 | Locke of Gov, part i. c. iv—vi. pref. p. 
—13 : | 23—31 


2. Allowing Adam to have been poſſeſſed of ſuch a power, it will by no means 
Prove that it was to deſcend from him, and centre in one of his children, It is 
Certain that the right of a father and of an elder brother are in this reſpect very 
different, (Prop. 63, 65. gr. 2.) and as for the argument of a ſuppoſed divine 
appointment, drawn from Gen. iv, 7. though it may prove ſome pre-eminence in 
an elder brother, eſpecially during the time that his younger lived with him, it 
will never prove an abſolute power during lite, over him and all his remoteſt de- 
icendants. | 


Hoadly, ib. p. 35—38. | Sidney, ib. c. ii. & 4. 
Locke, ib. c. viii. | | 


3. The diſtribution of mankind into ſeventy nations, with an abſolute ſove- 
reign to each, ſuppoſes a contradiction to the right of primogeniture, as before 
aſſerted by Filmer, without any apparent reaſon; and is itſelf a moſt chimerical 
and arbitrary aſſertion. Gen. x. 32. is a moſt feeble foundation for ſuch a grand 
ſuperſtructure; and only ſignifies, that the chief nations among whom the earth 
was divided ſprung from the perſons there mentioned. The diviſion, which Fil- 
mer ſuppoſes, would make the parents ſubject to their children; beſides, that 
ſome of thoſe there mentioned were not born when the diſtribution is ſuppoſed 
to be made. | | 


Hoadhy, ib. p. 49 —54. Sidney, ib. c. i. 7, 8. 


4. Had God meant to eſtabliſh the right of primogeniture in this manner, 
it is not probable he would ſo often have choſen younger ſons to ſpecial favours, 


dignity and authority, as we are ſure he did, if the truth of the old teſtament 
be granted. 


Sidney, ib. c. i. & 13. | Hoadly, ib. p. 55—59, 


5. The admiſſion of ſuch an hypotheſis, grounded on ſo lender an evidence, 
would be attended with great damage to mankind ; as it might deſtroy the ſet- 
tlement of many very conſiderable nations, as appears from the genealogy of 
their royal families. At belt, this is an w/eleſs ſcheme; ſince no one perſon up- 
on earth can be known to be the true heir: and ſince the number of ſovereigns 
in the world is ſo valtly greater than ſeventy, it would, upon Filmer's hypothe- 

lis, 


7 


PROP. LXVII. All men born in a flate of freedom. 
ſis, be cet. par a great probability againſt any one, that he was not one of thoſe 


ſeventy, in whom the right lay, 


Tacks, ib; 5. | Sidney, ib. c. i. $14, 17, 18. 


6. The ſcheme is plainly inconſiſtent with itſelf: for if fatherhood give an 


abſolute power over the children, then it reſts in all parents; and conſequently, 
had Seth commanded his children to have reſiſted Adam, they would on this 
ſcheme have been obliged to do it, though by another part of it they were ob- 
liged to an unhinited obedience to Adam. bs 


Locke, ib. $ 68— 72. De Foe's Jus Divin, J. ii. p. 2-6. 
Hoadly, ib. p. 13— 13. ET 


SCHOLIVUM. 


Some have argued for what they call indefeaſible hereditary right in monarchs, 
from the right of elder children to ſucceed to the land of their parents. But it 
is certain that the elder ſon has not in equity a right to ſucceed to the whole 
paternal inheritance, fo that the reſt of the children ſhould have no ſhare of it; 
though it may generally be fit he ſhould have a larger ſhare than the reſt; (Prop. 
62. Schol. 2.) yet he may be diſinherited, whenever a regard for the common 
good requires it: beſides, that a ſucceſſion to places of truſt, power, and dignity, 

is a thing of a very different nature from a ſucceſſion to an eſtate, 


Camb. of Gov. c. ix. 


PROPOSITION LXVII. 


Every man is born in a fate of freedom, i. e. he is (ſo far as appears by the light 
of nature) no further obliged to ſupport or ſubmit to the form of government, 
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in the country where he is born, than he ſhall judge, upon a view of preſent Cy 


circumſtances, that a ſubjection to ſuch government will be for the good of the 


r 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. If a perſon were, by any argument which the light of nature ſuggeſts, uni- 
verſally bound to be ſubject to and ſupport any government, further than it ap- 
pears to him for the public good in preſent circumſtances, ſuch obligation mult 
be built, either on ſome natural right in the governors to unlimited obedience, 
or on ſuch a power conferred upon them by ſome previous contract. 

2. The natural right in favour of primogeniture has been conlidered and con- 
futed above, Prop. 66. 5 

3. A previous contract of parents, binding themſelves and their offspring to 
unlimited ſubjection, is a thing which can hardly be ſuppoſed : but if we were 


lure that ſuch a contract had been ever ſo expreſsly made, as they had no right 
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4 164 In what caſes reſiſtance is juſtifiable. PART III. 


if) ww. 


Ll to diſpoſe of the lives and properties of their children according to their own will, 
Pl the children could not be bound by ſuch a contract. | 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence it will evidently appear, that virtue will allow to reſiſt the ſupreme go- 
vernor, if any circumſtances ſhall ariſe, in which ſuch reſiſtance ſhall appear to 
be moſt for the public good. Vid. Prop. 65. Cor. 1. and Prop. 56. Schol. 3. 


Puff. de Jure, l. vii. e. vill. & 5, Sidney on Gov. c. iii. H 41. 
Locke of Gov. part ii. S 202-222, 


COROLLARY. 2. 


Much more may it be allowed in a mixed monarchy, that the other branches 
of the legiſlative power ſhould refiſt the monarch, when he goes about to ſub- 
vert their conſtitution, in direct violation of that contract on which he is admit- 
ted to the crown, 


* 


Caernicb. Puff. de Off. J. ii. c. ix. I 4. 


Sener. 


Some, waving all pleas from a ſuppoſed donation of power from God to kings, 
aſſert reſiſtance to be univerſally unlawful, becauſe it can even promote the pub- 
lic good, but muſt on the whole be detrimental to mankind. But it may be 
anſwered, 5 
1. That caſes may occur, in which the affections of the people may be ſo ali- 

enated from the government, that a revolution may be accompliſhed with very 
little blood - ned and confuſion. e 

2. That by this means, the civil and religious liberties of a mighty nation 
may be, and often have been ſecured, when even on the brink of ruin. 

3. That ſuch an event may contain matter of very wholeſome inſtruction to 
ſucceeding princes, in that country and elſe where, and by preventing future 
oppreſſions, may greatly promote the good of mankind. 

And whereas it is urged, that the encouragement which the doctrine of re- 
ſiſtance might give to inſurrections and popular tumults would be an equivalent 
for all this, it is to be remembered, 


| 1. That it may be concluded, a virtuous man will, as he certainly ought to do, 
| attentively weigh the reaſons and conſequences of things, before he engages in ſo 
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| important an undertaking. | 

0 2. That the apparent danger attending it will deter men of prudence from 
embarking themſelves in it, till there be a great proſpect of ſucceeding; which 
probably there cannot be, till the people have been alienated from their gover- 
nots, by long, frequent, and notorious oppreſſions. 5 
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3. That 


PRop. LXVIII. An inquiry into the beſt form of government. 165 


3. That though it is true, this doctrine may be abuſed, and may in ſome 
caſes be attended with ill conſequences yet, conſidering the temptations of roy- 
 alty, the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non reſiſtance is likely to be much 
more abuſed, as it has certainly in fact been; ſo that upon the whole, the hazard 
ſeems to be abundantly balanced. | 


Camb. of Gov. c. x. p. 74—76. 84. 
Locke of Gov. part ii. c. xix. $ 223-230. 


Sachev. T rial, p. 88—114. 
Sidn. on Gov. c. 111. & 40. p. 434—436. 


ScHOL IU M 2. 


Conſidering the many difficulties to which princes are expoſed, how liable 
they are often to be impoſed upon, when they deſign beſt, and how impoſſible N 
it is for the bulk of the people to enter into all the reaſons of their councils and 1 
actions, we do moſt readily grant, that men ought to put the moſt candid in- im 
terpretation upon the actions of their governors which they can in reaſon bear; 
and that they ſhould never have recourſe to violent methods, but in caſes of very 
great extremity, and where the probability of promoting the public ſecurity and 
happineſs by it is very apparent. PT 


Camb, of Gov. c. x. p. 78—83. I Evans's Chriſt. Tem. vol. ii. p. 308, 309. 
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PROPOSITION LXVIIL 


To inquire what form of government is to be preferred, as generally moſt 
ſubſervient to the happineſs of mankind. | 
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| A — monarchy, generally to deſcend by inheritance, ſeems preferable to 
the reſt, 


DEMONSTRATION. 9 


1. An arbitrary mornarcty would undoubtedly be moſt deſirable, if the monarch 
were perfectly wiſe and good, ſeeing he would then have much greater op- 
portunities of doing good to his ſubjects, than under a limitation of power he 
could poſſibly have; and the unavoidable imperfection of general laws would be 
greatly remedied by his integrity and wiſdom. But conſidering the degeneracy 
and imperfection of mankind, it ſeems unſafe to truſt ſo much power in one man; 
anch it is generally in fact ſeen, that where this kind of government is admitted, 


n 
» 8 
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tyranny, cruelty, and oppreſſion prevail with it. 

2. An ariſtocracy, and much more a democracy, leaves too much room for 
the cabals of ſtateſmen, makes the diſpatch of buſineſs lower, and there are ſe- 
erets of {tate of which it is impoſſible that the people ſhould be proper judges, 
and which it is by no means convenient to lay before them; and when diſcords 
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A mixed monarchy by inberitance to be preferred. PART III. 
ariſe between one part of the people and another, it 1s much more difficult to 


compoſe them, when there is no monarch. 


1, 2.]3. The chief advantages of all theſe conſtitutions are ſecured, and the 
chiet diſadvantages are avoided, by a mixed monarchy; eſpecially in one that con- 


ſiſts, like ours, of three ſtates, one of which is to be choſen by the people, and 


to have the power of granting revenues to be raiſed on the ſubjects, while the 


prince has the power of making peace and war: ſuch a conſtitution is therefore 


to be preferred. | | | 

4. That a kingdom ſhould be eleFive, has indeed many advantages; eſpeci- 
ally, as it prevents the ſucceſſion of an improper perſon, and moderates the teinpt- 
ation which the ſovereign is under to enhance the prerogative of the crown, 
as alſo that which the nobles are under to oppreſs the people, it the people have 
any ſhare 1n the election. 


5. Yet it proves the occaſion of ſo many factions, and where the kingdom is 


conſiderable, of ſo many deſtructive civil wars, that the danger ſeems to be more 
than equal to the advantage. | | 

4, 5-6. The proper balance between both ſeems to be, that the right of /uc- 
ceſſion ſhould generally prevail; but that in caſe of any evident incapacity or male- 
adminiſtration, the next heir ſhould be ſet aſide by the other branches of the 
legiſlature. N 

3, 6.17. Valet propoſitio. 


Camb. of Gov. c. xv, xvi. Speck. vol. iv. No. 287. 

Puff. de Jure, l. vii. c. v. & 22. Hobbes's Leviath. c. xix. 

Moyle's Works, vol. i. p. 57 —61. | Szaney on Gov. c. ii. § 16, 24, 27, 30. 
Puff. de Off. 1. Ii. c. viii. | | L'E/prit des Loix, I. xi. c. vi. I. Xix. c. 27. 


Se OLIUM I. 


Notwithſtanding theſe general reaſons, fo much regard is to be had to the 
temper and uſages of particular nations, that it might often be attended with 
dangerous conſequences, to attempt a change, from a leſs to a more perfect form 
of government. 


Temple's Efſ. vol. i. p. 16, 17. 


py 


ScruoLIivM 2. 


ments, are to be ſeen every where, eſpecially in 
Addiſ. Freeholder, Ne. x. I Knox's Ceylon, l. ili. c. iii, iv. 
Kroufinſki's Rev. of Perſ. vol. i. paſſ. | | 


Inſtances of the oppreſſion and miſery, which have attended arbitrary g0 vern— 


SCHOLIUM z. 


The Commons of Great- Britain have grown up to their preſent ſhare in the go- 
vernment, by gra.tual advances. In the earlier reigns, particularly that of £4- 
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PROP. LXIX. The obligation to obey civil governors. 


ward I. (A. D. 1280.) the Jaws were enacted by the king and lords, the com- 
mons being only mentioned as ſuppliants. But what laid the foundation of their 
growing ſo conliderable, was the grant, which according to Cambray, Henry VII. 
but indeed Stephen, Henry II. and John had long before his time made, to em- 
power the lords to alienate their lands, which thus paſſing into the hands of the 
commons, who before were only their tenants, they became more conſiderable 
than before, as the proprietors of land in a ſtate will be. 


Rapin's Hiſt. of Eng. p. 155. Note. | Bacon's Henry VII. p. 12. 
Camb. of Gov. p. 138 — 140, 147— | Lyttlet. Perſ. Lett. Ve. 59 —69. 
1149. 8 Sidn. on Gov, c. iii. & 10. p. 297 & 28. 


PROPOSITION LXIX, 


Virtue requires, that obedience ſhould be paid to civil rulers, in thoſe things 
in which the authority of God is not apprehended to contradict their commands. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 64.|1. Virtue requires that there ſhould be communities. 


2. Affairs cannot be adminiſtered in communities, unleſs ſome civil rulers 
are appointed to manage them. 


3. This appointment would be vain, unleſs obedience were to be generally 
paid to them, as above. 1 
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2, 3.4. The refuſal of ſuch obedience to civil power tends to the ruin of 


communities. 


1. 4.]5. Virtue requires they ſhould be generally obeyed as above. Q, E. D. 
Puff. de Jure, l. vil. c. vill. & 1. 


COROLLARY 1, 


Reverence is to be paid to rulers ; and in dubious caſes, virtue will require 


us to put the mildeſt conſtruction upon their actions, which they will reaſonably 
bear. Vid. Prop. 67. Schol. 2. | 
Puff. ib. § 3. 


Cennet AA 2a 


Virtue will require us rather to acquieſce in their determinations, even where 
we imagine ourſelves injured, than to diſturb the public by taking our revenge 


into our own hands; unleſs it may be the probable means of freeing a country 
from an intolerable tyranny. | 


Killing no Murther, paſſ. Ap. Harleian Miſcell. 
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Unlawfuln:ſe of diets, dec. Par III. 


COROKLAKY:S 


To chuſe to determine points by ſingle combat, rather than to refer them to 


the judgment of the magiſtrate, is to be condemned; as being a derogation 


from his authority, or oppoſition to his determination, as well as a raſh expoſing 


our own lives or that of others; and a probable means of introducing a wrong 


ſenſe of honour, which may be detrimental to the lives and ſouls of many, who 
might otherwiſe be uſeful to the common- wealth. 


_ Hale's Gold. Rem. p. 107-115. 890, | c. xvli, xx, xxiv, xxv. 
5p. 90—96. 410. 7 Freethinker, vol. 1. Ne. xv. 
Spelt. vol. ii. No. 97. | Delany's Serm. on Duelling, vol. ii. 
Monteſq. Spirit of Laws, vol. il. I. xxviii. | 


| SCHOLIUM 1. 
Marriages are to be made only as the civil law of any country directs, ſup- 
poling there is nothing in the ceremony ſo directed, which ſhall appear unlawful 


to the praties concerned: and though private contracts are undoubtedly binding 


in the fight of God, yet they ought to be diſcouraged, and the offspring of ſuch 
unauthorized marriages may juſtly be laid under ſome incapacities, in order to 
prevent the prevalency of them, which would be much more to the damage of 
ſociety. And the ſame kind of obſervations and reaſons may be applied to di- 
vorces and to wills in ſome degree, where the civil law determines the circumſtan- 
ces with which they ſhall be attended, gx 


Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. & 36, ſub. fin. 
SCHOLIUM 2. 


Princes are undoubtedly bound by their covenant with their people; for the 
reaſoning Prop. 55. Dem. has a peculiar weight when applied to them. Some 
have queſtioned, whether aſucceeding prince be bound by any conceſſions made by 
his predeceſſors: but there can be no room tor ſuch a debate, when a prince ſwears 
or even promiſes to govern according to law, and the conceſſions made by pre- 
ceding princes have been, as they generally are, paſſed into civil laws. To ſay, 
that ſuch conceſſions were ſometimes forcibly extorted, and therefore are not ob- 

igatory, would be to deſtroy all the faith of treaties, and is bringing the thing 
back to the exploded ſcheme of paſlive obedience. 


Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. xiv. $ 10, 11. 
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Briefly to inquire into the mutual duties of maſters and ſervants. 
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PROr. LXX. The duties of maſters and ſervants. 


 SoLUTION. 


1. Servants owe to their maſters diligence in their buſineſs, fidelity in any other 
truſts repoſed in them, and ſuch a reverence in their behaviour, as may both pro- 
mote and expreſs their obedience, | 7 


2. Maſters owe to their hired ſervants, a regular payment of their wages; to 
all, a proper care of their ſupport during the time of ſervice, and a kind and 


affable treatment: they are to ſee that they be neither unemployed, nor over- 


whelmed with buſineſs, beyond what their ſtrength and time will admit, and 


that their minds be duly cultivated, according to the circumſtances of lite in which 
they are placed. 


Spent, vol. ii, N'. 107, & 137. Delany on Rel. Dut. Serm. x, xi. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The obligation to theſe duties on both ſides, is evident from the nature of the 


relation, and thoſe mutual covenants which generally attend it, in which theſe 


things are either expreſsly or tacitly ſtipulated, 
Fleetwood of Rel. Dut. p. 279—281. | Puff. de Off. l. ii. c. iv. $ 1, 2. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


It is diſputed, whether it be unlawful to buy men as ſlaves, and forcibly com- 
pel them to do ſervice for life or a term of years. Some have thought the ſtrength 
of body, and ſtupidity of mind, to be found among ſome parts of the human 


ſpecies, eſpecially the Negroes, intimate, that they were deſigned to be the drudges 


of the reſt. But to admit ſuch an argument might be attended with dangerous 
uſurpations and contentions ; for who does not think he has genius enough to 
command others? Nevertheleſs, if any caſe occurs, in which a man be juſtly 
condemned to be a ſlave by the laws of his country, it ſeems very allowable to bu 


him and uſe him as ſuch: and if purchaſing men for ſlaves out of the hands of their 
enemies, by whom they are taken priſoners, may be a means of preſerving their 
lives, which in Guinea is often the caſe, it ſeems very allowable to purchaſe them; 


unleſs it prove the means of encouraging unreaſonable and deſtructive wars, and 


the miſchief occaſioned thereby be greater than the good ariſing from the preſer- 


vation of the lives of thoſe already taken, and the fruit of their labours; which 
may poſſibly make the matter a greater difficulty than ſome imagine. Yet 
virtue will require, even 1n this caſe, that the ſlaves be treated with as much 


humanity as may be conſiſtent with the ſafety of their maſter, and with a pru- 
dent care of his affairs. 


Snelgrave's Guinea p. 160, 161. 


| Spirit of Laws, J. xv. c ul, vel. i. p. 336. 
Puffendorf de Off. ib. & 3. 1 65 : 
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| inflicted, in conſequence of an offence committed againſt the perſon b 


Type magiſtrates power to puniſh capitally conſidered, Part III. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is queſtioned, whether a father may ever ſell his child, Some have argued, 
but without reaſon, that fatherhood gives a right univerſally. It ſeems he onl 
has it, when the conſtitution of a country appoints him the civil judge of his 
children; or when his circumſtances are ſuch, that the ſale of his child in his 
minority is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupporting the lives of either or both of 
them. Prop. 51. Cor. 3. 


Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. v. & 5. | Puffendorf de Fure, l. vi. c. ii. & 9. 


LE M M A to PRoPoOSITLION LXXI. 


As the word puniſhment occurs in the propoſition, and is not defined, it may 
be proper here to give a definition of it, as a Lemma, not to alter the number of 
the ſucceeding definitions; and it may be taken thus—PuN1$HMENT is an evil 


f 1 y whom 
it is inflicted or appointed, whether under a public or private character, | 


PROPOSITION IXXI. 


Virtue may permit, or even require the civil magiſtrate, not only to execute 


other heavy puniſhments upon offenders, but in fome caſes to take away their lives, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Virtue requires that the civil magiſtrate endeavour to preſerve the public 
peace and tranquillity, which is the delign of his office. 

2. In order to this, it is neceſſary that effectual methods be taken to deter 
men from ſuch crimes, as are ruinous to ſociety, v. g. murder, treaſon, theft, c. 

3. The corruption of men is ſo great, that it evidently appears in fact, that 
they ruſh on to the commiſſion of thole crimes, even though they are made ca- 
pital by the laws of their country. 


3.14. There is great reaſon to believe, that if ſuch crimes were not ſeverely 


puniſhed, and even ſometimes with death, they would be much more fre 
committed, and the community 1n time deſtroyed by them. 


1, 2, 4:5. Valet propofitis. 


quently 


Puſſendorf de Jure, l. vill. c. iii. & 6, 7. 


COROLLARY: 


A regard to the public good may in ſome caſes require, that an innocent per- 
ſon ſhould be given up to calamity and even to death: v. g. if a man infected with 
the plague, were, in a frenzy, to run up and down to the evident hazard of ſpread- 


* 


Ing 


1 
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Proe. LIXXI. Capital puniſhments to be ſparingly uſed. 


ing the contagion; and many add, when an innocent perſon is demanded by an 
enemy, againſt whom the public cannot defend itſelf : it ſeems more juſtifiable 


to confiſcate the eſtates of traitors, though thereby innocent children are impo- 
veriſhed: both that a regard to their family may prevent their conſpiring againſt 


the government, and that the children of noble families may be leſs able to re- 
venge the death of a father. 


Puffendorf ib. & 33. c. li. 5. | Grot. de Fare, l. ii. c. W. 53. 
SCHOLIUM I. 5 


Conſidering how precious life is, and how much the fear of violent death 
would embitter the enjoyment of it, virtue requires that capital puniſhments 
ſhould be ſparingly uſed. For murder, none can doubt the reaſonableneſs of 
them, but perhaps ſome methods might be found out in caſe of theft, that would 


ſtrike the offender with ſo much terror, as to render capital puniſhments but ſel- 


dom neceſſary; and the ſeverity of Draco, in introducin 


g them on the ſmalleſt 
occaſions, was greatly to be condemned. 5 


More's Utopia, p. 145, 146. | Stanyan's Gr. Hiſt, p. 14 6, 146, 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Public executions ought to be managed with very great ſolemnity; and it 
would be prudent to make a difterence between the kinds of death inflicted for 


different crimes; ſince perhaps ſome may be found, who would dread the pain 


and ſhame of ſome executions, even more than death itſelf. 


Mandeville on Executions, c. iv. l. v. 


So HOL IVM 2. 


It is queſtioned, whether a community have a right over its exiles: but that 
muſt be determined by the degree of ſeverity attending the ſentence; for if the 
exile poſſeſſes the revenues of an eſtate, in that country from whence he is driven, 
it is evident that community has a right and power over him, more than it would 
otherwiſe have had. 

Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. v. $ 25. = 


t Bott againſt Warb. p. 73— 78. 
Marb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 16, 17. and Notes, | | | 


S.CHOLIU M4 


It is queſtioned, whether private perſons have a right of killing thoſe who in- 
vade them by violence. Civilians generally ſtare it thus: where communities 
are formed, it is to be conſidered whether it be the intent of the law, barely to 
permit, or allo to require ſuch executions: in the former cale, v. g. if a man find 
another in adultery with his wife, or if a rape be attempted, or an aſſault made 
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172 Of the law of nations. Parr III. 


by a robber, the law, though it permits to kill the aggreſſor, and thereby frees 
the ſlayer from puniſhment, yet cannot juſtify the action before God. Yet where 
the law requires ſuch reſiſtance, as in the caſe of ſoldiers invading a country, then 
it becomes the duty of the ſubject to endeavour the deſtruction of ſuch invaders. 
But it ſeems, that in the former caſe it is a perſon's duty too, when, upon the 
beſt views he can form of the conſequences, it appears probable, that the im- 
mediate ſlaughter of the aggreſſor will turn to the public good; otherwiſe, it is a 
vicious indulgence of the paſſion of revenge; and thoſe who believe a future ſtate 
ought to be peculiarly ſolicitous, that they do not plunge even an enemy into ir- 
recoverable miſery, by cutting him off unneceſſarily in the act of his crime. Prop. 
51. Cor. 


Grot. ibid. I. ii. c. xx. 8 17. | Puffendorf de Fare, J. ii. c. v. & 11, 14, 
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DEFINITION LVI. 


Lrer. Thoſe rules, which by a tacit conſent are agreed upon among all communi- 
LXXX111, ties, at leaſt among thoſe who are reckoned the polite and humanized part of 
— mankind, are called the Laws OF NATIONS. 


Grot. ibid. Proleg. § 17. 


PROPOSITION IXXII. 
The laws of nations are to be regarded. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Communities have certain affairs, which muſt of neceſſity be tranſacted 
between them. - Ts 
1.2. Diſputes may ariſe upon thefe, which cannot be determined by the pecu- 
liar civil laws of either of the contending parties. | 
2. 3. Recourfe muſt in that caſe be had to the Jaws of nations, to prevent diſ- 
pates which might otherwiſe be very miſchievous. | 
 2.]4. Mutual regard mult be paid to theſe laws. 2, E. D. 


DEFINITION LVII. | 
Wan is a ſtate, wherein men endeavour by open violence to hurt and deſtroy 
thc perſons or poſſeſſions of each other. 


Grot, de Jure, l. i. c. i. § 2. | Puſſendorf de Jure, l. i. c. i. § 8. 


F 8 , 


War is a great evil, and virtue will require us to avoid engaging in it, unleſs 
circumſtances ſhould arife, in which it ſhould appear neceſſary for the greater 
good of mankind. Vid. Prop. 51. 

P R O- 
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5 PRO P. LXXIII. The lawfulneſs of war conſidered, 173 1 
A PROPOSITION LXXIII. 1 
I Virtue may in ſome caſes permit, and even require that men ſhould engage wlll 
mn war. Wl! 
. DEMONSTRATION. | 
. 1. The injuſtice of ſome is ſo great, that men will not be able to ſecure their 4 

7 poſſeſſions and their lives in many caſes, unleſs they appole force to force. | 

. 2. Perſons violently oppoſing their inoffenſive neighbours, without juſt cauſe, Wl 
- are ſo far from being valuable members, that they are the peſts of ſociety. WK 
5 2.13, By attempting to deſtroy ſuch invaders, we may not only ſecure our- Will, 


ſelves, but alſo many others who might afterwards be ſwallowed up by them, Witt 
HY eſpecially if their power of hurting were ſtrengthened by aur ſubmiſſion or de- Wl 
„ ſtruction. Wit 
a I, 3-[4, Caſes may occur, in which oppoling force to force may tend to the 1 
public good, i. e. in which virtue may allow and require us to engage in war. 


(Vid. Def. 57, Prop. 51.) Q E. D. . | 
Grot. ibid. l. i. c. ii. $ 1-3. Carmichael in Puff. de Off. l. i. c. v. F 18. fl 
Puffendorf ibid. l. vill. c. vi. \ 7. n | 1 

SCHOLIUM, | 1 


The argument urged in this demonſtration only proves a defenſive war to be 
lawful: it is queſtioned whether it is ever lawful to engage in an offenfive war. 
Anſ. It is certainly inhuman, and therefore vicious, to begin to hurt unpro- 
voked; and conſidering the many calamities brought on mankind: by war, vir- 
tue will require us to abhor the thought of increaſing our dominions and poſſeſ- 
ſions by the ruin of innocent perſons: nevertheleſs, ſelf-defenee will require us 
to take up arms, before we are actually invaded, as it may prevent the intended: 
invaſion, and the mutual ſlaughter which would be conſequent upon it, and: 
will indeed be neceſſary in order to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, which would other- 
wiſe be fatal to the party unprepared: nay, a regard to our own fatety may re- 
quire us to invade and ſubdue the country of the aggreſſor, and to puſh on our 
conqueſt, till he is diſabled from doing us further miſchief. 5 
As to the queſtion, whether it is lawfol to take up arms, in defence of the in- 
jured ſubjects of another ſtate, to preſerve their civil and religious liberties, it 
muſt be determined by the proſpect of good ariſing from ſuch a war: if there be 
an apparent probability, that tyrannical power may be reduced, and the happi- 
neſs of other ſtates as well as that invaded may thereby be promoted, it ſeems 
lawful on the common principles of humanity. | 


Puffendorf, ib. & 3. Cr. t. ibid, J. ii. c. xx. $ 41—43- 
Burnet ou the Art. p. 361. 5 


n 
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Cafes relating to public and private war. PART III. 


DEFINITION LVII. 


PugLie wax is that which is undertaken and managed by the authority of 


the community; PRIVATE is that which is undertaken and managed without it, 


rot. ibid. l. i c. ili. Her. 


COROLLARY. 


Private war may ſometimes be neceſſary, where the aſſault is too ſudden to 
allow an act of the community to authorize reſiſtance. (Vid. Prop. 71 Schol. 4.) 


But generally where the proſpect of danger is more remote, it is very unwarrant- 


able for perſons to form themſelves into military bodies, without commiſſion 
from the civil magiſtrate; even though it be on pretence of warding off the ene- 
my. Yet it muſt be acknowledged, there may be cafes of public danger ſo ex- 
treme, that the force of the civil law may ſeem for that time to be ſuſpended; 


and it is the buſineſs of every good man, conſcientiouſly to judge for himſelf, 


when theſe caſes occur; and the bufineſs of every wiſe and good ſtate, to indem- 
nity by a law ſuch acts as ſhall appear to have been ſo neceſſitated, though not 
being foreſeen they could not have been provided for by laws a priori. 


Grot, ibid. $2, 


SOR OLLIUM . 


Subje&s may not, even when commanded by their prince, engage in any war 
which they are fully perſuaded is unjuſt, but if it appears a dubious point to them, 
the ſame obligation does not hold; for otherwiſe, common ſoldiers could hardly 
ever engage at all, ſince they ſeldom have or can have a full view of all the cir- 
cumſtances of the affair. Nevertheleſs officers in the higher ranks are under 
greater obligations to inquire critically into it, both as they have much better 
opportunity of information than their ſoldiers, and as the part they are to act in 
carrying on the war is of much greater importance. 


Grot. ibid. I, ii. c. xxvi. & 3—5. | Burnet on the Art. p. 362. 
Puffendorf, ibid. & 4. | 


SCHOLIVUM 2. 


He who offered the injury may defend himſelf, when the party injured has 
refuſed an equitable ſatisfaction propoſed ; in that caſe, the party injured be- 
comes the aggreſſor : much more may ſubjects defend themſelves, even when 
their prince has been to blame, if the enemy endeavour to avenge the quarrel, 
not on the perſon of the prince, but on his innocent ſubjects, 


Grot. de Jure, I, li. c. i. $18. c. xxvi. Puffenderf de Jure, l. ii. c. v. & 19. 
d 6. I Telamaque, l. xxi. p. 451-453. French. 
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Prop, LXXIII. Of Stratagems in war, &c. 
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S8 HOTLIUM 3. 


The violence of war is to be attempted, as much as may be conſiſtent with LE c T. 
ſecuring the good ends propoſed by it. An unneceſſary waſte of the enemies LXXX1V. 
goods, (Vid. Deut. xx. 19, 20.) and much more of their blood, is to be avoided, 
and eſpecialy rapes, which injure the perſon by, as well as thoſe upon whom, 
they are committed; nor are women and children to be ſlaughtered, unleſs wo- 
men be found active in war, and then they are to be treated as other ſoldiers, 

But it is to be obſerved, that we here, and in all this part of the work, ſpeak only 
of war as undertaken on the principles of the common rights of mankind, not 
pretending to diſpute the right which God has to doom any of his creatures to 


death, in ſuck circumſtances as he ſhall ſee fit, and to make ſome of them execu- 
tioners on others, | | 


Grot, de ure, l. iii. c. iv. H 19. c. xili. 4. 
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SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is queſtioned how far ſtratagems in war are lawful. YE 

Anſ. It may be lawful to deceive the enemy by dubious actions, which may” * 
probably be interpreted wrong; and the rather, as there is a kind of univerſal _ 
agreement to ſuſpect each other, where no treaties are commenced, ſo that faith 
among men is not fo much injured by theſe as by other deceits. Yet there is a 
degree of honour to be obſerved even towards an enemy, and a direct lie, eſpe- 
cially a falſe oath, ſhould by no means be allowed. 


Grot. de Faure, l. iii. c. i. S 17, 20. c.] Puff. de Fure, l. viii. c. vi. $ 6. 
xix. $ I, | Telemaque, l. xx. p. 426—432. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 

The laws of nations are to be obſerved in war; and theſe forbid violating the- 
perſons of Ambaſſadors, (ſeeing this would make wars perpetual, as none would 
venture to mediate a peace) hiring ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate their general, or ſubjects, 
their prince, and poiſoning the enemy by weapons, water, or any other method. 

Gret, ibid. l. ili. c. iv. $15—18. J. il. | Puff. ibid. 8 1. 
c. xviii. & 2, 3, 7. I More's Utopia, p. 188 - 164. 


Senor 6 


It is much queried, whether temples dedicated to God may be ſpoiled of 
their treaſures by the conqueror. 8 
An. Thoſe treaſures being in ſome degree ſtill the property of the ſtate, and 
therefore uſed in times of great extremity for its defence, the conqueror 
may juſtly ſeize them; yet care ſhould be taken to avoid any circumſtances of 
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Of the right of conqueſt, PxRr. III. 
rudeneſs and irreverence, left by that means religion ſhould be brought into 
contempt. ES 

Grot. de Jure, l. iii. c. X11. § 6. | Works of the Learned, for March 1138. 
Prideaux's Connef. vol. ii. p. 25, 26. | Art. 16. | 
PROPOSITION LXXIV. 
To inquire how far government may juſtly be founded in conqueſt, 


SoLuUuTION and DEMONSTRATION, 


1. The victor in a juſt war may ſee it neceſſary (in order to repair the expences 
and loſſes ſuſtained, in order to puniſh thoſe who have been injurious to the pub- 


lic peace, and that he may prevent future aſſaults from the vanquiſhed) to make 


himſelf king of a conquered country, and to model the laws of it in ſuch a man- 


ner as he ſhall on the whole judge fit, and he may be juſtified in doing it. Never- 


theleſs, if the perſons ſo conquered enter themſelves into no engagements to him, 


it may reaſonably be expected that they ſhould take the firſt opportunity to 
throw off his yoke, and they are not obliged to ſubmit to it ſo much as that of 


their natural ſovereign: yet virtue will require them to be cautious, that they do 
not make their own condition and that of the public worſe, by a precipitate 
reſiſtance. 855 3 „„ . 
2. If a prince, by an unjuſt war, or any other unrighteous method, have poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the government, and uſes it well, though he gained it ill, virtue 


will require, that he be obeyed; at leaſt till the perſon to whom it belongs be 


able and willing to aſſert his right, with ſome probable proſpect of ſucceſs : for 
it is certainly better, that an ulurper ſhould govern, than that there ſhould be no 
overnment at all, - - 
3. It ſeems reaſonable, that if the rightful prince, or at leaſt his immediate 
ſucceſſor be not able to aſſert his claim, but the government continue for a con- 


ſiderable time in the hands or family of an uſurper, long poſſeſſion ſhould make 


the defect of an original title; leſt the encouragement of antiquated claims 


ſhould throw nations into confuſion, and by a parity of reaſon private families 


too. 
Puff. de Jure, l. viii. c. vi. $24.1. vii. | Camb. of Gov. c. viii. 


6. Vil $ 35 4+ £ Vit Y' 9s 19-- 
Locke of Gov. part ii. c. xvi, xvii. 


SCHOLIU M. 
The rights of hoſtages and captives are to be ſettled by the law of nations: 


but it is plain, that neither hoſtages, when upon public faith, nor ſlaves, when 


they have by compact obliged themſclves to their maſters, may be allowed to 
delert, unlels extreme injury be offered. 


| Grot. de Jure, I. ili. c. xiv. F 7. I. iii. c. Xix. $ 54. 
8 0. 


L'Eſprit des Loix, vol. i. I. x. c. iii. ix. 
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proper care of the body, that on the one hand, it may not want any thing ne- 


tion to the degree and value of our real advantages, whether of mind, of body, 


. ITO CaO, 0. 


Prop, LXXV. The human or perfonal virtues enumerated. 


PROPOSITION LXXV. 


To inquire into the principal branches of human or perſonal virtue. 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Since the happineſs of a rational creature muſt chiefly depend upon the ſtate 
of his own mind, virtue requires that great care be taken of it, particularly to 
furniſh it with ſuch knowledge as may be delightful and uſeful. 

2. As we may by an heedleſs conduct be betrayed into numberleſs evils, vir- 
tue requires that we ſhould attentively conſider our circumſtances in life, and 
often reflect on our conduct. 


3. Since we are compounded of body as well as mind, virtue will require a 


ceſſary for its ſubſiſtence, health, and vigour; and on the other, that it may not 
be indulged in ſuch exceſſes, as however pleaſant at firſt might at length enfee- 
ble and deſtroy it. „ | ; | 
4. As it is impoſſible to be happy, while our minds are the ſport of irregular 
appetites and paſſions, virtue will require a due guard upon theſe ; that the agree- 
able things of life may not be objects of exceſſive deſire, hope, or joy ; and that 
the evils of it may not overwhelm us with fear, with grief, or reſentment, nor 
its uncertainty with exceſſive folicitude. | 
5. As many diſorders of body and mind may take their riſe from idleneſs, 
virtue will on the preceding principles require that we keep ourſelves in a ſe- 
ries of uſeful employments, and labour to improve every portion of our time 
well, proper allowance being made for ſuch recreation as animal nature re- 
ee 3 
5 6. That we may not be led into undertakings diſproportioned to our ſtrength, 
that we may not expect too high regard from others, nor be too keenly impreſ- 
ſed with the ſenſe of ſlights and injuries, as well as for many other important 
reaſons, virtue will require us to moderate our opinion of ourſelves, in propor- 


or eſtate. 


Scotts Chriſtian Life, vol. i. c. iii. & 1. | Wright's Great Concern, p. 113—125. 
Carmich, Suppl, to Puff. de Off. l. i. c.] Fordyce's Mor. Phil. l. ii. & 2. 
v. § 2. Grove's Ethic, vol. ii. part ii. c. ji.—v. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


It may be obſerved, that the firſt and ſecond of theſe ſteps comprehend pru- 
dence and conſideration, the third temperance, chaſtity and mortification, the fourth 
fortitude, contentment, meekneſs and moderation, the fifth diligence, the laſt humi- 
ity; and thus the diſtribution in effect coincides with thoſe of Scott, Wright, &c. 
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therefore ingratitude to him, as well as injuſtice to ourſelves, to throw back his 


Pleaſure uſed with moderation not forbidden. PART III. 


SCROLIUM . 


Thoughts tending to vice are no further criminal, than as they are approved 
and indulged by the will. Def. 38. | | 

| Oſfterv a ld, of Unclean. F 1. c. vii. P. 72 — 74. 3 

SCHOLIUM 3. 

Though a conſtant care ſhould be taken (on the principles laid down gr. g.) 
to maintain ſuch moderation, in the articles of food, dreſs, ſleep, &c. as may 
prevent the mind from being enſlaved to the body ; and though it be prudence 
in us to inure ourſelves to ſuch hardſhips, as may be expected in a worthy and 
honourable paſſage through life; it is by no means neceſſary to deny ourſelves 
in every thing which gives pleaſure to the ſenſes: for God has placed us in ſuch 
circumſtances, that ſome pleafures are unavoidable, (the benevolence of his na- 
ture no doubt engaging him to delight in the happineſs of his creatures ;) it is 


* 3-22 
—_ 
_ 


gifts upon his hands, as if they were ſnares rather than favours. To which we 
may add, that in the circumſtances in which mankind now 1s, were all the ele- 
gances and ornaments of life to be renounced, many families muſt be undone, 
who are now maintained by an honeſt labour in furniſhing them out, and main- 
tained more chearfully, and indeed more ſafely, than they could merely by 
alms. | 


Philemon to Hydaſpes, part ii. pref. p. 26—64, 91, ad fin. 


PROPOSITION LXXVI. 


To inquire into ſome of the principal means of promoting virtue in the ſoul, 


SoLUTilON and DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Virtue may be promoted by attentive hearing and reading diſcourſes on di- 
vine ſubjects, and ſeriouſly meditating upon them; all which may ſerve to aſ- 
fiſt us in forming right notions of God, and in judging of our duty, and may 
awaken us to the practice of it. | 
2, External acts of adoration and praiſe may promote as well as expreſs in- 
ward veneration. 


Atterb. Poſt. Serm. vol. ii. Ne. vii. p. 191—203, 


3. Earneſt and frequent prayers to God may greatly tend to promote virtue: for 
though they can neither inform nor move him, yet they may bring us to a proper 
temper for receiving his merices. And if any object, that God has eſtabliſhed ſuch 
an order of things, as he will not alter in compliance with the intreaties of his 
creatures; it may be replied, that this order was no doubt eſtabliſned in connec- 
tion with, and in correſpondence to the view, which the divine Being always 1 
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PROP. LXXVI. The means of promoting virtue in the mind. 


of the prayers and temper of his rational creatures: and huſbandry, and all the 
moſt neceſſary labours of life, might as reaſonably be argued againſt as prayer, 
on the force of this objection. 7 
Burn. Life of Roch. p. 52, 82, 60—64. | Relig. of Nat. p. 103, 104. 
Stebbing on Div. Rev. p. 36—42. Leechman's Serm. on Prayer, pref. p. 14. 
Benſon of Prayer, p. 13—2 1. —25. Glaſs, Ea. e 


4. It is proper that men ſhould meet in religious aſſemblies, to join in divine 
worſhip ; as thereby a public honour is done to God, and the hearts of men may 
be fixed and quickened by beholding the devotion of each other. 


Colliber on Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 25. 


4. 5. It is proper that ſome perſon ſhould be appointed, whoſe chief buſineſs 
it ſhould be to preſide in theſe aſſemblies ; ſince by this means, religious offices 


will be performed in a manner moſt tending to common edification. 


4.16. Leſt the civil buſineſs of ſome ſhould interfere with the religious appoint- 
ment of others, it is proper that ſome time ſhould be ſet apart by common con- 
ſent for religious purpoſes : beſides, that the refl of beaſts and ſervants may re- 


quire ſome ſuch appointments z which therefore have made a part of the religious 
conſtitution of almoſt all nations. ; 


IWatts's Holin. of Times and places, p.] Foſter's Serm. on the Morality of the Sab- 
3—3. : bath. 


7. It may be proper that faſting ſhould ſometimes be joined with other acts 


of divine worſhip, to promote more intenſe devotion, to expreſs our humiliation 
for ſin, and to promote that command of the mind over the body, which is 


ſuited to the conſtitution of a rational being. 
Limb, Theol. l. v. c. Ixxv.$ 3, 4 | Amory's Dial, on Devot. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Thoſe things are only to be aſked of God in prayer, which are of ſome conſider- [,z er, 
able importance, by which our trueſt happineſs may probably be promoted, and Lxxxv1. 
which there appears ſome hope of obtaining: and where it is dubious, as with 
reipect to many temporal enjoyments it is, whether obtaining our petitions will 
be on the whole for our advantage, we are to aſk theſe things only conditionally, 
with a becoming ſubmiſſion to the ſuperior wiſdom of God. 


Juvenal, Sat. x. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Ie 1s queſtioned, whether we may pray for what we are ſure God will give or do. 
Auſ. There can be no doubt of this, if our aſking it be the condition of its 
being beſtowed or done: nor can we, without a revelation be abſolutely ſure of 
any future event, how probable ſoe ver: and it ſeems, that if a promiſe were ab- 


ſolutely 
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low-worſhippers. | 


Arguments for and againſt forms of prayer. PART III. 


ſolutely given, we might juſtly plead it with God in prayer, thereby to promote 
our conformity to the Divine will, our expectation of the bleſſing, and fitneſs to 
receive it: but ſuch prayers ought to be managed, ſo as not to intimate any 
doubt of the Divine veracity, but on the contrary to expreſs a firm and joyful 
reliance upon tt. 


.SCHOLIUM 3, 


It is allowed, that forms of prayer may help the ignorant and weak, and may 
prevent public devotion from falling into that contempt, of which there might 


otherwiſe be danger, when ſuch perions are to officiate ; as alſo from being made 


the vehicle of conveying the errors and irregular paſſions, which particular per- 
ſons ſo officiating might otherwiſe mingle with them: they may alſo be uſeful 
in ſecret and family-worſhip; and even to perſons of the beſt capacity, in ſeaſons 
when they are out of frame for the duty. Yet it is very unreaſonable, that per- 
ſons in public or private ſhould be confined to forms; ſince they cannot ſuit all 
circumſtances, and a frequent repetition of the ſame words tends to deaden thoſe 
affeftions, which ought to accompany prayer. 

The chief objections againſt extemporary or free prayer are, 

1. That the mind cannot, without great diſturbance and diſſipation of thought, 
give that attention and examination to it, which is neceſſary to a rational aſſent 
and concurrence. 5 = 

2. That the auditory may be diſquieted with the fear, leſt the perſon offici- 
ating ſhould fall into ſome impropriety or abſurdity of expreſſion, inconſiſtent 
with the reverence due to the Divine Being, and the improvement of his fel- 


To the former we reply, by appealing to experience as an evidence of the quick- 
neſs of the mind in 1ts operations, to which the quickneſs of words bears but 
little proportion. A probable gueſs may be made at the tendency of a ſentence 
from 1ts beginning, eſpecially when due care 1s taken that ſentences be not drawn 
out to an immoderate length, and when any book ſuppoſed ſacred, furniſhes out 
much of the language.—As to the /atter, experience alſo ſhews, that perſons of 
no extraordinary genius are capable of praying without groſs abſurdity or im- 
propriety of expreſſion ; ſo that where the abilities of the perſon are known, the 
probability of his running into them is ſo ſmall, as not at all to affect the mind; 


7 and there 1s a poſſibility, that a reader may miſtake. 


Bennet's Abridg. of Lond. Caſes, p. 72 | Jackſon on Lord's Prayer, pref. p. 7. 
E278. es Limb. Theol. I. v. c. Xxxv. § 28. 
Rel. of Nat. p. 122— 124. | Halifax's Char. of a Trimmer, p. 45, 46. 
Pierce's Vind. of Diſſ.l. ili. c. iv. p. 398, Baxter's Works, vol. i. p. 671. 
3099, 404—406. I Wauss Miſe. p. 202—213. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Where liturgies are eſtabliſhed by public authority, great care ought to be 
taken that there be no phraſes in them likely to lead men into hurtful miſtakes ; 
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religion, or rites of worſhip, as to inflict any penalties on his ſubjects upon ac- 


Pro. LXXVII. Public teachers of virtue to be appointed, &c. 


ſeeing the veneration quickly contracted for ſuch offices, would render it ex- 
ceeding difficult to eradicate an error ſo imbibed. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


It is our duty to pray for others > ſince hereby our benevolence for them is. 
expreſſed and increaſed, and it is the only way by which we can expreſs. it to 


far the greateſt part of our ſpecies. 


SCHOLIUM 6, 


It is the duty of the community to take care that there be able teachers, of 
a virtuous character, that ſo virtue may be promoted in it. Nothing therefore 
ſnould be done to deter fit perſons from undertaking the work, by ſubſcriptions, 
oaths, Sc. which would be moſt likely in ſome caſes to exclude the moſt va- 
luable men. It is allo fir, that the community by whom they are employed 
ſhould allow them ſuch ſubſiſtence, that they may purſue their ſtudies without 
avocation, and may be fitted for performing their office, in a manner moſt ho- 


nourable to the Divine Being, and moſt editying to thoſe among whom they of- 
ficiate. 5 | 


Rees of Maintenance. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 

Great care ought to be taken that religion be not over-burthened with cere- 
monies; for the mind of man is of ſo limited a nature, that by an over-exact 
attendance to theſe, greater things will probably be neglected ; and the diverſity 
of taſtes, education, &c. will probably lead men into differences with reſpect to 


them, which, if they be too much regarded, will be very detrimental to that 
benevolence which they ought to maintain for each other. 


Tind. Chriſti. as old, &c. p. 123, 124. | Geddes's Trafs, vol. iv. p. 205—22 5» 
SCHOLIUM 8. 
Though prayer and praiſe have been mentioned above, as the means of virtue, 


yet they are not only to be conſidered in that view; they are certainly a part of 


the duty we owe to God, as well as proper means of diſpoſing us to the other 
branches of virtue: and it would appear unnatural, under a deep ſenſe of our 
dependence upon, and our obligations to the Divine Being, never to expreſs it 
in any kind of addreſs to him, tho' we believe him continually. preſent. with us. 


PROPOSITION LXXVIL 
Virtue requires, that the civil magiſtrate ſhould not ſo interpoſe in matters of 


count of them, ſo long as nothing 1s done prejudicial to the peace of the com- 
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The unlawfulneſs of perſecution for religion. PART III. 


DEMONSTRATION I. 


Prop. 49. gr. 23.2. Virtue, and conſequently, religion, which is that branch 
of it that more immediately relates to God, ' conſiſts not merely in the external 
performance of an action, but in a correſpondent temper and diſpoſition of ſoul. 

2. Compulſion only influences the external actions, and can by no means con- 
vince the underſtanding. prog wt 

I, 2.3. Such ſeverities cannot make men religious, but are rather likely to 
make them hypocrites. | 

3.14. Perſecution for conſcience-ſake muſt be prejudicial to the public, by cor- 
rupting the characters of men. 5 | 

5. The perſons perſecuted muſt probably be brought into a very unhappy 
condition by it: for if they renounce their profeſſion, they ſubject themſelves to 
great remorſe, while they ſecretly believe it to be true; and if they maintain it, 
penalties are incurred, by which ruin may be brought on themſelves and their 


families. | vg 


6. The minds of men are naturally prejudiced in favour of a religion, for which 
men ſuffer hardſhips, though they do nothing injurious to the public peace. 
7. Perſecutions may promote the cauſe they are intended to deſtroy, and by 
increaſing the number of its votaries may occaſion inſurrections, which may be 
extremely detrimental to the public tranquillity, 


Tertul. ad Scap. c. v. ad fin. Apol. c. i. 


4, 5. 7,18. The magiſtrate by interpoſing in theſe caſes, would prejudice the 
public rather than ſerve it, and therefore virtue requires him to forbear ſuch in- 
terpoſitions. | 


Moyles Poſt. Works, vol. i. p. 24—26. | Monteſ. Spirit of Laws, l. xxv. c. xiii, vol. 
Warburt. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 304,305. | li. p. 18 3—186, 5 
Owen's Syn. Pneum. p. 137 — 139. | Doddridge's Sermon on Perſec. 
 Tind. Rights Chriſtian Church, part 1. | Old Whig, vol. i. Ne. v, vi. viii, ix, x. 
6. 1. $20. | Foſter's Serm. vol. i. Ne. vi. 


So HOL IVM. 


The hiſtory of religion in moſt countries, and the many calamities which have 
ariſen from perſecution, greatly tend to illuſtrate and confirm the laſt ſteps of 


this demonſtration; and perhaps there is no part of hiſtory more inſtructive, 
though none be more melancholy. 


Occaſ. Pap. vol. i, N®. iv. p. 18 —22. | Geades's Hiſt. of the Expulſion of the Mo- 
Temp. Netherl. p. 166—169, 175. ( 
Ceddess Account of the Inquiſition, ap. | New Advent. of Telemachas. 

' Tratts, vol. i. Sees Chandler's Hiſt, of Perſecut. paſſ. 
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Prop, LXXVII. Objections flated and anfevered. 


DEMONSTRATION 2. 


1. There are a variety of religions in the world, which are ſo inconſiſtent, 
that it is impoſſible they ſhould all be true. 

2. If it be the duty of the magiſtrate to eſtabliſh and defend any religion by 
penalties, he muſt eſtabliſh and defend that which he takes to be true. 

. There is reaſon to believe that the generality of men take their own re- 
ligion to be true. 

1, 2, 3-14. Many magiſtrates in the world, and perhaps the greateſt part of 


them, would be obli ged, (if the contrary to the propoſition were true, ) to perſe- 
cute truth, and eſtabliſh talſhood. Q. E. D. 


Old Whig, vol. 1. NY xxxiii. 


SCHROLIUM--I 


To the whole reaſoning in Dem. 1. it is objected, that ſome e errors in opinion 
and in worſhip are ſo diſpleaſing to God, that the toleration of them would quickly 
bring down his vengeance upon the public, which it is the i aaa s buſineſs 
to endeavour to preſerve. 

Anſ. It ſeems that opinions and practices fo provoking to God muſt be highly 
contrary to reaſon, and therefore that the prevalency of them might be prevented 
by a rational debate, without having recourſe to violence: and if in ſome few 
inſtances they ſhould prevail, there may be danger, leſt God ſhould be more pro- 
voked by attempting to root them out, by methods ſo detrimental to human fo- 
ciety, and to the cauſe of truth, (Dem. 2.) which this objection itſelf ſuppoſes 
to be the cauſe of God. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be acknowledged, that if God 
ſhould give any nation convincing proofs, that he would viſit it with ſome ex- 
traordinary calamity and judgment, if any particular religion were violated among 
them, this would indeed alter the caſe, and juſtify ſuch a magiſtrate in fencing 
it with ſuch penal laws, as in other caſes would be unjuſtifiable : but if a ma- 
giſtrate raſhly concludes this to be the caſe of the people under his government, 
he is anſwerable to God for all thoſe injuries which he may do them and reli- 
gion upon this falſe ſuppoſition : and as for chriſtianity, it does not treat with na- 


the nations rejecting it, however virtuous they may be, but only treats ; with 


particular perſons, as thoſe who ſhall be finally happy or miſerable, as it is re- 
ceived or rejected. 


SCHOLIUM. 2. 
To Dem. 1. gr. g. it is objected, that it may be kindneſs to the perſon ſuffer- 
ing, to endeavour by ſuch ſeverity to reclaim him from ſuch notions and prac- 


tices, which, (ſuppoſing what is generally granted in this debate, the immor- 
tality of the aul. may expoſe þ him to the danger ot eternal ruin, 
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Hons as ſuch; nor does the new teſtament contain declarations of vengeance againſt. 


Anke. 
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Whether the teachers of falſe religions are to be puniſhed, PART III. 


Anſ. It appears by gr. 3. of that Demonſtration, that perſecution is not the way 
to prevent it, but rather to bring on further guilt, by adding hypocriſy to error 
and if it be ſaid, that by this means at leaſt 'others are preſerved; it is anſwered, 
that the evidence of truth itſelf may be ſufficient, without violence, to preſerve 
men from ſuch groſs and dangerous errors as the objection ſuppoſes. If it be 
further pleaded, that the corruption of their natures will lead them to error, if 
human terrors be not employed to reſtrain them from it; it may be anſwered, 
perſecution tends to beget a ſuſpicion in their minds of the cauſe to be ſupported 
by it: the magiſtrate cannot by any means prevent and cure all the ſecret abo- 
minations of the heart, but many of them muſt be referred to the judgment of 
God : and upon this principle, it might be allowable to perſecute any notion 


| whatſoever, which the fury and unchariableneſs of the magiſtrate might call 


a damnable error. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


To gr. 2. Dem. 1. it is objected, that ſeverity may bring men to examine, 
and examination may introduce a rational conviction. 

Anſ. Arguments ſo offered are not likely to work upon the mind, and the 
magiſtrate ſeems to have done his part if he has taken care the argument ſhould 
be fairly, clearly, and ſtrongly propoſed ; nor is it worth while to riſk ſo much 
evil, for the ſake of people that will not be perſuaded to inquire; eſpecially ſince 


the generality of ſuch people uſually go into the prevailing religion, which is 
that of the magiſtrate, and reſt there, 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


To the argument of Dem, 2. it is generally replied, that none are obliged to 


uſe violence in defence of their religion, but thoſe whoſe religion is true. But 
then the queſtion returns, who is that perſon? Every man will ſay it is he; and 
the controverſy will be eternal, and all the miſchief arifing from it perpetual, 
unleſs ſome one perſon or body of men can give the world convincing proof, 
that they are in the right; and then there will be no further room for perſecu- 
tion, even on the principles of our adverſaries. | 


Bayle's Philoſ. Comment. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


Many inſiſt upon the right of puniſhing thoſe who teach falſe religions; though 
they confeſs that men are not to be obliged to profeſs the true, But lee- 
ing a man may think himſelf obliged in conſcience, to endeavour the propa- 
gation of a religion, as well as himſelf to believe and practiſe it, moſt of 
the reaſonings in both Demonſtrations will take place here. Nethertheleſs, we 
readily allow, that the magiſtrate, or any religious community, may deprive 
a teacher of any ſalary or emolument, given him at firſt as a teacher of truth, 


| Conyb, Serm. on Exped. of Rev. p. 17-21. 
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PROr. LXXVII. Whether atheiſm and other abſurd opinions are puniſhable. 
if he appear in the judgment of that perſon or ſociety to become a teacher of 


error: but this by no means comes within the caſe condemned in the propoſition, 


Scotch Confeſſ, Pref. p. 52 —58. | Old Whig, No. iv. p. 37, 38. 


 ScnuoLivM 6. 


The doctrines of atheiſm, human ſacrifices, and community of women or 


goods, are ſo evidently detrimental to ſociety, that many who have in general 
condemned penal laws in religion, have allowed them with regard to theſe, as 
well as to thoſe who deny the eſſential difference between virtue and vice. 
We readily allow, that if by any overt a# in conſequence of theſe doctrines, 
any ſubjects of the ſociety be injured, the aggreſſor ought to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
and his pretences to conſcience to be admitted as no excuſe, in theſe caſes or any 
others. But theſe notions are fo notoriouſly abſurd, that there is little danger, 
that upon a free examination they ſhould prevail, eſpecially in a civilized coun- 
try; and the danger there would be of admitting perſecution, on any pretence 
whatſoever, ſeems an equivalent for the damage the public would ſuſtain, b 


y 
_ permitting them to be publickly defended, while they reached no farther than 


ſpeculation. | | EE, 
Alliance between Church and State, p.] Old Whig, vol. i. No. xiii, xiv, xvi, xviii. 
118—121. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


If a body of men, as the Papiſts among us, hold principles, which will not 


allow them to give the government ſecurity for their peaceable behaviour, and 
yet bring them under ſtrong ſuſpicion of being engaged in deſigns ſubverſive of 
it, the government may in that caſe weaken them by heavier taxations than are 
laid upon other ſubjects; eſpecially if the probable ſuſpicion of their diſaffection 
puts the public to any additional charge: and it ſeems only ſo far as this prin- 
ciple will juſtify it, that our laws againſt the Papiſts can be vindicated, on the 
foot of natural religion, not now to inquire into any ſuppoſed revelation. 


Serm. againſt Popery, vol. i. No. iv. p.] Doddridge's Serm. on Perſ. p. 6— 19, 20 
36—38. 228. Old Whig, vol. 1. NY. xi. 
Locke on Toleration Let. 1. paſſ. 7 
SCHOLIUM B. 


Some have repreſented all encouragement given to on ereligious profeſſion in 


Preference to another, as a degree of perſecution: but this ſeems to be carrying 


the matter into a contrary extreme. Both a regard to the honour of God and 
the good of ſociety, (which ſurely the magiſtrate is not the only perſon under no 
obligation to,) mult engage him to deſire and labour that his people may be. in- 
ſtructed in what he takes to be truth; for which purpoſe it will be neceſſary that 
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rere Of eftabliſhments in religion. Pak III. 


ſome proviſion be made for thoſe that ſo inſtruct them, preferably to other in- 
ſtractors: that he may maintain ſuch out of his private purfe, none can doubt; 
and if he have a diſcretionary power with reſpect to any branch of the public 
revenue, it ſeems he may apply it to this purpoſe, even though moſt of his 
people were of a different religious perſuaſion from himſelf: and for any, who 
teach different doctrines, or will not ſubmit to the ritual he thinks fit to 
eſtabliſh, to claim the ſame emoluments from him, feems an invaſion of that 
right of private judgment, which the magiſtrate and others joined with him muſt 
be allowed to have, as to the manner in which either his revenue or theirs ſhall 
be diſpoſed of. But then it muſt be allowed, that it will be matter of duty and 
prudence in the magiſtrate, and thoſe that join with him, to make his eſtabliſh- 
ment as large as he can; that no worthy and good men, who might as eſta- 
bliſhed teachers be uſeful to the public, may unneceſſarily be hampered and ex- 
cluded; and for this he will be anſwerable to God. If the majority of the peo- 
ple by their repreſentatives join with the magiſtrate in ſuch eſtabliſnments, it 
Will be the duty of the minority, though they cannot in conſc ience conform them 
ſelves, yet to be thankful that they are left in the poſſeſſion of their own liber- 
ty, as by the reaſoning above they certainly ought to be. If it beaſked, whether 
ſuch diſſenters may regularly be forced by the magiſtrate and majority, to affiſt 
in maintaining eſtabliſhed teachers whom they do not approve; it is anſwered, 
that this will ſtand upon the ſame footing with their contributing towards the ex- 
pence of a war, which they think not neceſſary or prudent. If no ſuch coercive 
power were admitted, it is probable, that covetouſneſs would drive many into 
diſſenting parties, in order to ſave their tithes or other poſſeſſions. So that none 
can reaſonably blame a government for requiring ſuch general contributions: 
and in this cafe, it ſeems fit it ſhould be yielded to, as the determination of 
thoſe, to whole guardianſhip theſe diſſenters have committed themſelves and their 
poſſeſſions. But if the majority diſappove of the conduct of their governor in this 
reſpect, it mult ſtand upon the ſame footing with the right of reſiſtance in any other 
cale, in which the people apprehend themſelves to be betrayed by their governor. 


Dunlop's Pref. to Scotch Confeſſ. I Abernethy's Trafs, p. 170—176, 
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PROPOSITION LXXVIII. 


Leer. Virtue prohibits any man to put a period to his own life. 
LXXXVIII. | 
— — 


DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Self-murder plainly implies a want of reverence for God, and reſig- 
nation to his will, Who is the Lord of life and death, and has aſſigned to every 
man his poſt in life to be maintained, till he ſhall diſmiſs him from it. 

2. It is generally injurious to the public, in defrauding it of a member who 
might ſome way or other be uſeful to it, and introd cing an example which 
might be very pernicious. 4 


3. I. 


_ 


PROP. LNXXVIII. U nlawf1 ulneſs of ſelf-murder. 


3. It brings great diſtreſs and often great infamy on ſurviving relatives and 


friends: | 45 7 Es 
4. It argues a diſhonourable weakneſs of mind, in not being able to endure 


the calamities of life, which many others, whoſe paſſions are well governed, 
ſupport with ſerenity and chearfulnels. © Oe 


6. If there be a future ſtate, (Which we ſhall afterwards prove,) it may, in 
conſequence of the preceding arguments, bring irreparable damage on the per- 
fon himſelf, who dies in an action highly diſpleaſing to God, and cuts off the 
poſſibility of further preparation. | 


1, 5-16. Self- murder is contrary. to the duty we owe to God, tos ourſelves, a 
and our fellow-creatures, by the preceding propoſitions, and therefore contrary 


to virtue. Q: E. D. | 291% 5 
Watts againſt Self- Murder, p. 4-8. | Puſfandorf de Jure, l. ii. c. iv. 8 19. 


39—4 lo 4pangnh | Cc. Somn. Scip. ap. Off. p. 229: Grew. 
Clarke of Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 207 Ed. ibid. Tuſc. Diſp. l. i. c. xxx. 


— 211. | 1 


on e A 5 
All lawful means are to be uſed to preſerve our lives; for not to preſerve 
is to deſtroy. yg 9-0 5 


VVV 


If bringing any temporary diſorder upon ourſelves may be the probable means 


of preſerving life, virtue will not only permit but require us to do it, though it 
may be attended with ſome hazard; provided that hazard be leſs than would 


ariſe from omitting it: and if inoculation for the ſmall-pox be lawful, it is on 
theſe principles. | : 


Some of Inocul. paſſ. 


SCHOLIUM. I. 


To Dem. gr. 1. it is objected, 1. That life was given as a benefit; and there- 
fore may be returned, when it ceaſes to be ſo. | 


* 


Anſ. It was not given as a benefit merely to the perſon that enjoys it, but as 
a truſt to be improved for the good of others: God intending, in the creation 
of each creature, not merely the happineſs of that individual himſelf, but of 
the whole ſyſtem of which he makes a part: this plainly follows from Prop. 45. 

2, That we are ſuch inconſiderable creatures, that there is no reaſon to believe, 
that God will be diſpleaſed with what affects the order of nature ſo little as our 
death would do.—But this argument would conclude for killing ourſelves or 


5 other at pleaſure, and indeed at once overthrow the baſis of all morality 
and virtue. 9 | 


Bb 2 . 
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Objections conſidered. PART III. 


3. That we may conclude God gives us leave to retire, when our continuance 
in life will anſwer no good purpoſe.—But to this it is anſwered, we can never 
fay that this is the caſe; ſince we may be ſometimes unexpectedly recovered from 
great calamities; or even when we lie under them, may be very ſerviceable to 
others, by affording them examples of patience and reſignation. God alone is 
capable of judging certainly when our uſefulneſs is quite over; and therefore his 
orders are to be waited, 1 TIE 
4. As for Gildon's obſervation, that we do not come into life by our own con- 
ſent, as a ſoldier does into an army; the anſwer is obvious, that God as our 
creator has a much greater right to our humble obedience, than a general can 


have to that of a ſoldier, how willingly ſoever he may have enliſted himſelf into 
his ſervice. NP? 


Rlount's Orac. of Reaſ. p. 7— 13. Paſſeran's Phil. Eng. pal. 
Lettres Perſannes, vol. ii. Ne. 64. | Fitzoſborne's Lett. Ne. xxii. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 8 


To gr. 2. it is objected, that ſome people cannot in any reſpect be ſerviceable 


to the public, or that if they could, they have a right to retire from the commu- 
nity When they ſee fit. 3 
Anſ. This can only be allowed, when there may be a proſpect of at leaſt equal 


happineſs to mankind by the remove; otherwiſe the general laws of benevolence 


oblige them to a continuance; and how this can be the caſe in ſelf- murder, will 
be hard to ſnew. . 2 | | 
Watts, ibid. p. 1 2—14. 


 SCHOLIUM 3. 


To prevent a tormenting death, (whether natural or violent, ) certainly ap- 
proaching, or the violation of chaſtity, ſeems the moſt plauſible excuſe for ſui- 
cide. Yet as to the firſt of theſe, it is to be conſidered, (beſides what was hinted 
Schol. 1.) that to die in torment for the ſake of truth, is a glorious example of 
virtue, which may be exceeding uſeful: and humbly to yield to a fevere ſentence 
of death for any crime committed, may deter others from it much more effectu- 
ally than ſelf- violence could do, and may be on the whole an action the moſt pious 
and the moſt beneficial a man can in theſe circumſtances perform. As to the 
latter, ſuch violence would not deſtroy the character and uſefulneſs of the perſon 
ſuffering by it; or if it did, it were to be borne with ſubmiſſion as a trial coming 
from the hands of providence. 


Watts, ibid. p. 65 - 69. 


$SCHOLIUM 4. 
Nevertheleſs it ſeems, that if the magiſtrate condemns a man to death, and 
gives him his choice, whether he will die by his own hand, or by a more 
1 ſevere 
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Proe, LXXIX. The divine veracity and faithfulneſs proved. 


ſevere execution. from the hands of another, he may in that. caſe execute 


Athenian Oracle. 


PROPOSITION LXXIX, 


| God is true in all his declarations, and faithful in all his engagements: to his 


creatures, if he enters into any engagements with them. 


11 DE M ONS T. RAT TON, 


Prop. 54, 55.1. Virtue requires us to be true to our declarations, and faith- 


ful to our promiſes. 

2. Our obligation to truth and fidelity in our converſe with our fellow. crea- 
tures does not ariſe from our own weakneſs and dependence, but from the ge- 
neral Jaws of benevolence: and if a being, beyond all poſſibility of receiving 
any perſonal advantage from falſhood and treachery, were to be guilty of it, he 
would be ſo much the more inexcuſable, and therefore ſo much the more odious.. 

1, 2. Prop. 44. Cor. 3. 3. Valet propoſitio. 5 
 Abernethy's Serm. vol. ii. Ne. v. p. 229— | Tillotſon, vol. ii. p. 65%. 

231. . Wilkins's Nat. Rel. p. 140-142. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


If there be any force in what is ſaid Prop. 54. Sobol. 1. to prove that there is a: 
kind of inſtinct in favour of truth rooted in our nature, that may afford ſome pre- 


ſumption, that God the author of our nature is a lover of truth, as the benevolent: 


inſtinct implanted in our nature, may be an argument of his benevolence. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Many have queſtioned, whether God, by the veracity and fidelity of his nature, 
be obliged to fulfil his threatenings. It is urged, that promiſes give another a right 


of a claim to what has been promiſed ;- but for a perſon not to accompliſh his 


threatenings, is to be better than his word; and conſequently it would be no reflec- 
tion on the Divine Being to ſuppoſe it thus with regard to him. 

But it feems, this queſtion is to be determined, by the manner in which the 
threatening is delivered; If any action be forbidden by God on ſuch a penalty, 
and no further declaration be added, he does not ſeem to be bound by it; but 
if he has in any caſe added a declaration, that he will in fact make his threaten- 
ings as well as his promiſes the rule of his final proceedings, it ſeems inconſiſtent 
with his veracity, thaugh not his e- to act contrary. to them; eſpecially if 
we conſider, that as there is no c ange in the views and purpoſes of God, if 
he fail to act according to ſuch minatory declarations, he muſt have intended to 
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act contrary to them even at the time he made them; which ſeems a mou and 
diſhonourable artifice, infinitely beneath the majeſty of God. 


The different kinds of juſtice deſned. pak III. 


Tillotſ. vol. i. Serm. xxxv. p. 35, 354. | Watts's Serm. vol. ii. P. 146, 147. 
Ed. 1704. . 413, 414. Enns T rats, . i. P. 9 


DEFINITION LIK. 


That governor is ſaid to adminiſter his government with Jovrren, We in 
proportion to his legal power diſtributes good to the virtuous and evil to the 
vicious, or in other words, treats his ſubjects on the whole according to their 
characters. 


Aternethy, vol. ii. No. v. p. 180186. 


$cnoriun 1. 


Juſtice S ſignifies, ** giving to every one that which is his own, or 
« that which he has in reaſon a right to,” i. e. which virtue requires he ſhould 


have; or in other words, treating him as virtue requires he ſhould be treated: 


now in this ſenſe of it, it is univerſal rectitude. (Def. 38.) Sometimes it ſtands 
diſtinguiſned from charity; and then he is ſaid to be” a juſt man, who gives to 
every one that to which he has by law a claim, and he is good or charitable, 0 
abounds in good offices, to which human laws do not oblige him. 


Foſter's Serm. vol. i. No. ii. p. 27— 35. 


Scnortiu mM ; 0 


Juſtice as it cefpadks men, is often divided into commutative and. difributive 
juſtice : the former conſiſts in an equal exchange of benefits, the latter in an 
equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 


Bury Sree Lea. vol. i. p. 82, 83. 
ScnoLiuUmM 3. 


It will not follow from the definition given above, that every governor is un- 
Juſt, who does not carry the execution of the law to its utmoſt rigour upon of. 
fenders; all governments allowing a power of pardoning, in caſes in which the 
governor ſhall judge it molt agrecable to the public good to do it; and as the 
public good 1s the ſupreme Jaw, juſtice is no further a virtue than as it conſiſts 
with it: but as injuſtice is always a term of reproach, it is not to be applied to 
thoſe inſtances of favour, which, though contrary to the letter of the law, are 
conſiſtent with and ſubſervient to its general deſign. 


PROPOSITION LXXX. 
God is with reſpect to his diſpenſations, on the whole juſt to all his rational 


and free creatures. 
D E M O N- 


= 


—_—— 
. Fs 


PRO. LX X. - The divine juſtiee proved. © 191 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. All rational and free creatures are the, proper ſubjects of moral government, 


1. e. are capable of being governed by a lau, enforced by the ſanction of rewards 
and puniſhments. | 


1.2. It is in itſelf highly congroous, that they ſhould be treated with favour 
or ſeverity, as virtue or vice do on the whole prevail in their tempers and conduct. 
2.]3. It would be juſtly accounted an infamous“thing, for any created gover- 


nor to act contrary to the rule of juſtice, in his treatment of any ſuch creatures 


+ 


mm eee, oon em oj tier acts [fig a0 

4. The moſt excellent creatures might in ſome imaginable inſtances lie under 
ſome temptations of this kind, to whidh: an omnipotent God cannot poſſibly be 
expoſed. N in ee e i enen * 


3, 4.6. 18 would be moſt diſhonourable to conceive of the Divine Being, as 


acting contrary to thoſe rules, and diſpenſing final good and evil without regard 
to the moral character of his creatures. 


1 1 


© © 


5 


Sr. 6. Prop. 44. Cor. 3. 6. Valet:propoſitio. * | n 
Aube rw. ud. f. Nv. v, diba. 


| Con OI. AR x. 2 5 
GOD is juſt in all his diſpenſations to.mankind. Prop. 16. 
Tb ol. fl. 5. 54 N 


| Butler's Anal. part. i. c. iii. vii. 
Wukins's Nat. of Rel. p. 139, 140. . | 


— 


«yy 
— 


Sc HROITLT UM. 

The only conſiderable objection againſt this, ariſes from the unequal diſtri- 
bution of good and evil, obſervable in the preſent adminiſtration of providence: 
but it may be ſufficiently anſwered by conſidering, . 

1. That we are often miſtaken in thejudgment we form concerning the cha- 

racters and conditions of men. | 

2. That the intereſt of particular perſons may ſometimes claſh with that of 
ſociety, in ſuch a manner as that public juſtice will require, that for the preſent. 
the former be ſacrificed to the latter. 3 

3. That if a future ſtate be admitted, it will ſolve thoſe phænomena, which 
otherwiſe would appear the moſt unaccountable; and perhaps thoſe inequalities: 
may be permitted, to convince us of it: but of this more hereafter, 


Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol, ii. p. 248—| Religion of Nat. p. 110—114. 
265. Aberneihy's Serm. NY. v. p. 209—2 16. þ 
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192 Repentance, the law and light of nature defined. Parr III. 


DEFINITION LX. 


1 He is ſaid to REPENT of a vicious action that he has committed, who is ſo 
XC. convinced of the folly of it, as heartily to wiſh that he had not committed it, 
aud ſtedfaſtiy reſolve that he will no more repeat it. e . 


Tillotſan s Serm. vol. iii. p. 63-69. 
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COROLLARY. 


Wherever there is true repentance for an injury offered to another perſon, the 
penitent will be ready to make reſtitution, ſo far as it is in his power to do it. 

Tillotſ. vol. iii. Serm. cxvi. p. 85—90. | Grot. de Jure, I ii. c. xvii, $ 191 7. 

Puffendorf de Jure, l. iii. c. i. $ 5—11. | Granada s Mem. p. 119—121. 


—— 


So HOL IVM. 


If it be hereafter proved, that every man who has committed a vicious action 
is obliged to repent of it, then he who by an unjuſt war has deprived any of their 
rights is obliged to make reſtitution : and if any poſſeſſions came into the hands 
of a conqueror in a juſt war, which did not of right belong to the perſons from 
whom he took them; ſuch a conqueror ſeems obliged to reſtore them, when the 

claim of the former owner is made and proved; proper allowance being made 
for the trouble and expence of recovering them. : 


Grot. de Jure, J. iii. c. x. §&4—6. c. xvi. 51 3. | Conti's Will, ap. Life, p. 7—14. 


DEFINITION IXI. 

Thoſe rules of action, which a man may diſcover by the uſe of his reaſon to 

be agreeable to the nature of things, and on which his happineſs will appear to 

[I'M him to depend, may be called THE LAW OF NATURE : and when theſe are con- 

= ſidered as intimations of the divine will and purpoſe, they may be called the 
114400 NATURAL LAWS OF Gop. Vid Def. 52. | | | 

Caermicbael on Puff. Suppl. c. i. F 10, 19, 20. 


DEFINITION LXII. 


16 That part of the law of nature, which a man by the exerciſe of his reaſon has 
K actually diſcovered, is to him at that time THE LIOHT OF NATURE, 


COROLLARY. 


110 | The light of nature and the law of nature may to the ſame, and yet more 
| evidently to different perſons, be different: yet they can in no inſtance be con- 
tradictory to each other. 


N | | S CH o- 


PROP. LXXXI. The obligation of the natural law of God. 


SCHOLIUM, 


If by the law of nature, be meant in general the obligation ariſing from the 
nature of things, it can in all its extent be known only to him, to whom the 
nature of things is univerſally known, i. 4. to God: and with reſpeCt to him, 
it can only improperly and figuratively be called a /aw, ſince there 1s no ſupe- 
| rior whoſe will is thereby ſignified to him. Vid. Def. 52. 


Conyb. againſt Tind. p. 11, 13—17. | Leland againſt Tind. vol. i. c. ii. 
PROPOSITION LXXXI. 
The natural law of God requires the practice of univerſal virtue. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
Prop. 44. Cor. 1. I. Since God is a being of perfect rectitude, it muſt be his 
will, that creatures capable of virtue ſhould practiſe it in all its branches. | 
Prop. 80.|2. As he is the juſt governor of the world, he will on the whole 
diſpenſe good or evil, as virtue has been cultivated, or as it has been violated. 
Gr. 1, 2. Def. 61.|3. Valet propoſitio. a =: 
Cic. de Rep. ap. Lactant. quod vide ap. 357. 4to Ed. vol. iii. p. 351, 352. 8v0 
Middlet. Life of Cic. vol. ii. p. 550, . | 


ORGLASAKMY I 


A due reverence to the Divine Being, as well as a regard to our own happi- 


neſs, will require us attentively to ſtudy the law of nature; efpecially ſeeing 


there are ſo many caſes, in which it is exceeding difficult to determine what it 


requires. 3 
Sykes's Connect. c. i, ii. 


„%% 2 SE oy 


The- natural law of God muſt require, that thoſe who have been guilty of 
vice, ſhould repent of it. Vid. Def. 60. „ 


COROLLARY 2, 
This natural and univerſal law of God, is of infinitely greater efficacy to' re- 
ſtrain vice and promote virtue, than any human laws can be; ſince, whereas 
in human laws, puniſhments are generally the only ſanctions, (the magiſtrate 
being neither capable of judging of the degree of virtue in any action, (Com- 
| Pare Prop. 49. Cor. 2.) nor having a fund out of which he can univerſally re- 
ward men in proportion to it) the divine law has the ſanction of rewards likewiſe, 


and extends itſelf to, what the civilians call, duties of imperfect obligation, i. e. 
thoſe which cannot fall under the cognizance of human governors, 


Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. Pp. 12—21. | Fitzoſborne's Lett, Ne. xlvi. 
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194 The importance of religion to civil ſocieties. PART III. 


COROLLARY 4. 


It is highly for the intereſt of ſtates, that the great principles of natural re- 
ligion ſhould be believed, viz. the being and providence of God, and the cer- 
tainty of an exact retribution either here or hereafter ; ſince it is on theſe prin- 
ciples alone, that the efficacy of ſuch ſuppoſed laws muſt depend. os 


Wark, ibid. p. 21—24. | Watts of Civil Power in Rel. p. 2729, 


COROLLARY b. 


For any to pour contempt upon this natural law of God, under pretence of 
extolling any ſuppoſed divine revelation, or intimation of God's will in an ex- 
traordinary manner, will appear very abſurd; ſince our obligation to receive 
any ſuch ſuppoſed extraordinary diſcoveries made by God, muſt depend. upon 
our knowledge of his moral perfections; and no diſcovery can be ſuppoſed ſo 
particular, as nov to need the uſe of reaſoning upon the principles of the law of 
nature in explaining and applying it to particular caſes. 


Hodges's Elibu, Pref. p. 23— 235. | Dove's Creed, p. , 10, 13. 


SCUHOLIUM . 


That it will not at all follow from the uſefulneſs of religion to communities, 


that therefore it is merely an engine of ſtate- policy, is in a moſt ſagacious and. 
concluſive manner ſhewn in 


Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. J. ill. $ 6. Pp. 443471. 


se . 


From the ſecond Corollary, ariſes a moſt difficult and important queſtion, vix. 
whether the juſtice of God will permit him to forgive the penitent; at leaſt, 
whether we can have ſuch aſſurance of it, as chearfully to depend upon pardon, 
how great ſoever our offences may have been. Some have afferted the contrary 
in the ſtrongeſt terms; and urge, that there is an infinite degree of evil in fin, 
from which it 1s impoſſible that any creature ſhould recover himſelf; and that 
the infinite goodneſs of God muſt make every the leaſt violation of the laws 
of eternal order and rectitude an incurable evil. But others have univerſally aſ- 
ſerted, that we may on the principles of the light of nature be certain, that God 
will and muſt upon repentance fully and freely pardon every fin. But on the 
1 whole, we muſt anſwer in a medium between thoſe two opinions. 

11 5 1. There ſeems ſome probable reaſon to believe, that at leaſt ſome ſins may 
1 be forgiven by God; conſidering the known goodneſs of the Divine Bein 


g, and 
—_—_ eſpecially from obſerving the proviſion he has made in the world of nature for 


| 
| NT the neceſſities and calamities of mankind, even. of many which are brought 
10 
fl 
| 


1 | upon 
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upon men by their own folly: and indeed had God determined to puniſh every 1 
ſin without mercy, we can hardly believe that ſuch a benevolent being would 118 
have placed mankind in circumſtances of ſuch ſtrong temptation from within 
and without, that not a perſon on earth who 1s arrived at years of underſtanding 
ſhould be free from it. Nevertheleſs, . 
2. We cannot certainly and univerſally conclude, that ſin ſhall be pardoned 
on repentance : for the end of puniſhment is not merely, as ſome have raſhly aſ- 
ſerted, the amendment of the offender, (though even then ſome puniſhment might 
be inflicted after repentance, to make him more cautious, and to preſerve him 
from future guilt;) but principally the maintaining the honour of the divine 
government, and the admonition of others: now it is impoſſible for us cer- 
tainly to ſay, how far the right of his government and the intereſt of the whole 1 
rational creation may require ſeverity even againſt penitents themſelves, eſpe- I | 
cially in caſes of notorious provocation. So that on the whole, it ſeems that in 
_ unaſſiſted reaſon could give us at beſt but a wavering and uncertain hope that 
all fin was pardonable, though it might ſhew it to be highly probable, that /ome 17788 
ſins were ſo, or that the penalty inflicted for them might not be the utter deſtruc- | 1 
tion of the penitent. | 5 
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Tind. Chriſtianity as old, &c. c. iv. | Hallet on Script. 326—343. 
Conyb. againſt Tind. p. 114—131. or | Taylor againſt Deiſm, c. i. p. 1, &c, 
Leland againſt Tind. vol. i. c. vi. | Watts's Strength and Weakneſs, Sc. p. 72 
Balguy on Redemption, 287. _ ns 
Foſt. Diſc. on Nat. Rel. vol. i. c. viil. | Butler's Anal. part ii. c. v. $ 2—4. 


SCHOLIUM 23. 


Nevertheleſs, though it remains dubious how far God will pardon ſin upon 
our repentance, yet repentance will appear reaſonable ; ſince to be ſure, if any 
pardon is to be expected, it mult be received in that way: for it would be ut- 

terly unbecoming the dignity of the Divine Being, and his character as the uni- 
verſal judge, always to ſpare and always to bleſs an obſtinate and incorrigible 
rebel: and if any puniſhment is after all to be expected, it muſt ſurely be much 
better to meet it in a poſture of humble ſubmiſſion, than with a vain and obſti- 
nate reſiſtance and oppoſition to a being infinitely ſuperior to us, and who can 
continue us in a capacity of feeling puniſhment as long as he pleaſes; for ſome 
mitigation of which puniſhment we might at leaſt hope, in conſequence of ſuch 


humble ſubmiſſion as is recommended above. 1 0 
Collib. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. part i. $8. p. 27—35. 


The END of the TüuixD Part. — 11 
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N 


Of the DUO TALIT Y and IMMATERIALITY of the Soul.: 


its ORIGINAL: the general obligations 10d; ir tue, and State 
of it in the . orld, 


DEFINITION LXIIL 


HE DEATH of the Man is the univerſal ceſſation both of perception and 


of animal motion, and particularly reſpiration, and the circulation of the 
blood in the human body. | | 


SCHOLIU u. 


Though perception and animal motion are not neceſſarily connected; yet, fo far 
as our obſervation reaches, the latter being never found without the former, 
it ſeemed not Improper to join them as we have done in the definition, 


DEFINITION LXIV. 


The DEATH of the MIND is the utter deſtruction of its thinking powers. 


PROPOSITION IXXXII. 


The ſoul does not die with the body; but ſurvives in a ſtate of greater hap” 
pineſs or miſery than before, as it has behaved in a virtuous or vicious manner, 


DEMONSTRATION I. 


Prop p. 80.|1. As God i 1s juſt, he will take care, that on the whole his creatures 


ſhall be more or leſs happy or miſerable, according to the degree in which virtue 
or vice prevails in their characters, 


2. No ſuch diſtinction is here made, correſpondent to their characters; but 


virtuous men are often expoſed to the greateſt 2 whilſt the worſt of men 
live and die in a ſeries of proſperity. 


Cic. de Nat. Deor. l. iii $ 32—35. 
I, 2.3. There muſt be a future ſtate of retribution. 9. E. D. 


Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 251—257, | Balguy's Six Sermons, p. $1—86. 
Religion of Nat. p. 199-203: 


S cx 0- 


PROP. LXXXII. A future ſtate argued from moral gerne 


 $SECERKOLIEUM. Jo 


To this it is objected, that the ſecret pleaſure attending virtue is its Own re- 


ward, and renders the good man happier in his moſt calamitous ſtate, than the 


wicked man is in his greateſt proſperity. Sh 
Anſ. 1, That the ſupport and comfort of a good man in his troubles, greatly 
depends on the expectation of a future ſtate; and that this expectation being 
his greateſt encouragement to perſevere in virtue under its greateſt diſadvantages, 
we can hardly ſuppoſe that a wiſe, juſt, and good God would fo order it, that 
the great foundation and ſupport of virtue ſhould be a falſe and vain expectation. 
2. There are ſome ſufferings of fleſh and blood, to which good men even for 
conſcience- ſake have often been brought, ſo extreme, that without ſome extra- 
ordinary ſupport from God, it is morally impoffible the pleaſure of rational 
thought ſhould be enjoyed under them: and this caſe would be a ſufficient an- 
{wer to the objection, unleſs ſuch ſupports were granted; which if they were, 
as they ariſe from views of a future ſtate, the faithfulneſs of God, as well as 
thoſe attributes mentioned before, would ſeem to be injured, by ſuppoſing there 
were no ſuch ſtate, _ = | 
3. Good men, in calmer ſeaſons of life, often find the inward ſatisfaction 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of their own virtue interrupted, whilſt they la- 
bour under diſquieting doubts and fears as to the ſtate and prevalency of it; 
and it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that God would leave their minds under ſuch 
diſtreſſes, if the preſent pleaſure of virtue were its only reward. On the other 
hand, bad men often outgrow the remorſe of conſcience; ſo that thoſe who are 
the moſt experienced in wickedneſs, and ſo deſerve the heavieſt puniſhments, do 
ſo far as we can judge ſuffer much leſs than others not equally criminal, and owe 
their tranquillity to their wickedneſs. CT 
4. That all this paſſes in private, and is little taken notice of; whereas one 
would naturally expect that the juſtice of God ſhould have its public triumphs, 
eſpecially over thoſe who, being in exalted ſtations of life, and therefore under 
the greateſt obligation to virtue, have acted a very guilty part, without appear- 
ing to be in any meaſure proportionably miſerable z and in favour of thoſe who 
have ſuffered very hard things for virtue, without any viſible retribution, and have 
perhaps even died in its delenee. | | 
Religion of Nat. p. 203-205. 
Clarke at Boyle's Lect. p. 257—261, 
Balgny's Six Serm. p. 88—91. 


Baxt. Reaſ. of Chriſtiamty, part i. c. xiv. 


$ 1. ap. Op. vol. ii. p. 46—48. 
TFoſter's Diſc. on Nat. Rel. vol. i. c. ix. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Others urge, that this goes on a falſe ſuppoſition, that there are ſome good 


men; whereas the beſt, being but imperfectly virtuous, can claim no future re- 
wards, | | | 
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LECT. 


XCII. 


A ſecond proof from the capacity of the mind for improvement. PART IV. 


Anſ. 1. It muſt be acknowledged, that the beſt of men cannot in ſtri& juſtice 
claim any reward from God as a debt, ſeeing they owe all to him ; eſpecially 
are they deſtitute of ſuch a claim, when they have in any inſtance failed of the 
duty they owe him, as the beſt here do: nevertheleſs, wk | 

2. The vaſt difference there is in the characters of men will require that there 
ſhould be ſome greater difference in the manner of treating them, than there 
is in the preſent ſtate, where there is no proportion between their ſuffering and 
preſent demerit. 

3. That conſidering the extraordinary progreſs ſome make in virtue, and con- 
ſequently how fit they are for the moſt ſublime and rational happineſs, and how 
unavoidable ſome degree of imperfection is, conſidering the conſtitution of our 


nature and the temptations of life, there ſeems ſome probable though not cer- 


tain reaſon to hope, that God will hereafter reward thoſe who are in the main 
his faithful ſervants, with ſome greater degrees of felicity than they have here 
enjoyed. | 
Hallet on Script. vol. i, p. 226-229. Grove againſt Hallet, c. vil, p. 340, Ge. 
& p. 236-240. 1 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Nevertheleſs it muſt be confeſſed, that reaſon does not certainly aſſure us, 
that all good men do immediately paſs into a ſtate of happineſs : leaſt of all could 
we conclude it in favour of thoſe penitents, who have been reclaimed but a lit- 
tle before their death, after a long courſe of vice, for which they have met with 
no remarkable calamity, It might ſeem more probable with regard to ſuch, 
that they ſhould either ſuffer an utter extinction of being, or paſs through ſome 
ſtate of purgation, whereby at leaſt ſome further honour might alſo be done to 
the divine violated law. TE 


Virg. An. l. vi. ver. 719—748. 


Cyruss Trav. vol. ii, p. 110, 8 vo. 
Plato's Phæd. & 44, 45. 


Aſchin. Dial. i, 8 19—21. 
DEMONSTRATION "2% 


1. The human mind is framed with perpetual capacities for improvement; 
whereas brutes ſoon attain to the utmoſt perfection of which their natures are 


1.2. It ſeems not conſiſtent with the divine wiſdom, to form ſo excellent a 
being for ſo ſhort a duration, and ſuch low employments, as are to be found in 
this mortal life. | 


1.3. The human mind is formed with a capacity for far greater happineſs, | 


than it can enjoy in the preſent ſtate. Os 
4. Men are neceſlarily expoſed to a great variety of evils, from which even 
innocent infants are not exempted : and perhaps it may be acknowledged, that 
were immortality to be abſolutely deſpaired of, the ſtate of brutes would appear 
leſs calamitous and pitiable than that of men; at leaſt that it would be ſo, were 
the whole human ſpecies to diſbelieve a future ſtate. | 
1 5. There 


5 


oo 
* 


- 
_— 
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5. There is a ſtrong deſire of immortality poſſeſſing our natures, and it is 
ſtrongeſt in the moſt virtuous minds. = 

3, 4, 5-16. The circumſtances of men in the preſent world are ſuch, as we 
can hardly reconcile with the divine goodneſs, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome other and 
better ſtate of exiſtence ; eſpecially conſidering, that in others and thoſe much 
inferior things, there is a correſpondence between natural deſire and the poſſibi- 
lity at leaſt of enjoyment, | : a | 

Gr. 2, 6. Prop. 42, 45.7. The wiſdom and goodneſs of God join in requiring 
that there ſhould be a future ſtate, and therefore it is reaſonable to expect it. 
9. E. D. 5 | | | 


Spef?. vol. ii. No. cxi. Hallet on Script. vol. i. p. 256—2 38, 272 
Religion of Nat. p. 208—211. E289. : 
Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 269. | Foft. Serm. vol. i. Ne. xv. p. 406408. 


Howe's Vanity of Man, Sc. paſſ. preſ. | Balguy's. Six Serm. p. 66—69, 
ap. Op. vol. i. p. 640—650. | 


SCHOLIU u. 


Near-akin to this argument, is that which Mr. Balguy draws from the ſenſe 
of friendſhip rooted in the human heart, which engages virtuous friends to wiſh 
to continue for ever in the enjoyment of each other, and renders the thoughts. 
of a final ſeparation ſo ſhocking, thar it is not to be imagined the great and be- 

nevolent author of nature ſhould have implanted ſuch a paſſion, had he not in- 
tended to leave room for the eternal gratification of it. And it may further be 
obſerved, that whatever weight there is in this argument is increaſed by conſi- 
dering, that the notion of the mortality of the ſoul. will be an additional grief to 

a virtuous mind, when he conſiders, that upon this ſuppoſition, he muſt not 
only be deprived himſelf of the enjoyment of his friends, but they likewiſe muſt 
entirely periſh, and loſe all the delight which growing ſcience and virtue have 
given, and which they ſeemed. fitted for receiving, in yet farther and more ex- 
alted degrees. To which we may add, on like principles, that the love of 
God growing in the virtuous mind, will make the thought of the extinction of 
being more painful in-proportion to that advance; as all enjoyment of God muſt 
of courſe ceaſe. And the importance of this thought both illuſtrates Balguy's 
remark, and is ſtrongly illuſtrated by it. „ 


Balguy's Six Serm. p. 71-73. 


DEMONSTRATION 3. 


1. The lives of men, according to the ordinary courſe of nature, are continu- 
ally in the power of themſelves and others. | 

2. If the ſoul were mortal, a deſperate villain might immediately deprive the 
molt virtuous man of his being, and with ut, of all the further rewards which his 
virtue might have expected and receiver. 


4 HR Ij3, 
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| © Orhey arguments for a future fate Parr IV. 
1.]3. Such a perſon might alſo upon that ſuppoſition put a period to all fur- 
ther puniſhment intended for his crimes and due to them, by laying violent hands 


upon himſelf, 3 5 

2, 3.4. The juſtice of God might in a great meaſure be fruſtrated, if the ſoul 
were mortal, : | 

Prop. 31, and 80.5. Seeing God in an omnipotent and juſt being, we have 
Treaſon to conclude that his juſtice cannot be fruſtrated. 

4+ 3-10. .Dhe foul is immortah 2. F. 5. 


Watts's Reliq, Fuv. Ne. Ixxv. p. 334—336. 
SCHOLIUM 1. 
To this it may be objected, that God will in an extraordinary manner in- 
terpoſe, to prevent ſuch deaths as would interfere with the diſtribution of juſtice. 
Anſ. 1. So far as we can judge, many ſuch deaths do in fact happen. 


2. It would be unreaſonable to expect a courſe of things to be eſtabliſhed, in 


which without perpetual extraordinary interpoſitions the greateſt irregularities 
muſt happen: this would reflect as much upon the wiſdom, as the other on the 
juſtice of the Divine Being. | 

| Watts, ibid. p. 336, 337. 
| SCHOLIUM 2. 

What is moſt folid and important in the argument for a future ſtate, from 
the impoſſibility of governing the world without the belief of it, ſeems to coin- 
cide with this argument, or Demonſtration 1. | - 

Baxt. Reaſ. of Chriſt. part 1. c. xiv. $ | Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 334—337. 

5, 6. ap. Op. vol. ii. p. 49—31. | 


DzxMOoONSTRATION 4. 


1. There is in man a certain affection of mind, or principle of action, which 
is commonly called conſcience, whereby we are capable of conſidering ourſelves as 
under a divine law, and accountable to God for our conduct. 

12. From hence ariſes ſelf-approbation, or ſelf-condemnation in men, as 


law. 
3. The force of this often appears ſo great, that the worſt of men cannot, at 


leaſt without great difficulty, divelt themſelves of it; and that even when they 
are in ſuch circutnſtances, as to have leaſt to fear from their fellow. creatures, 
and eſpecially in their dying moments. 

2, 3.14. It is exceeding probable, that this principle is intended by God to 
intimate a future ſtate of rettibution, ſince it is chiefly to that it ſeems to refer. 


1 — LESS. I, 4. 


they apprehend their actions have been agreeable or difagreeable to the divine 


Pao. LXXXII. A future fate believed by moft nations. 20 


1, 4. 3. Both the wiſdom and truth of God ſeem to require, that there ſhould 
be a future ſtate in ſome reſpect anſwerable to this apprehenſion. Q, E. D. 


Tillotf. Serm. vol. iii. p. 124, 125. 
Barrow, vol. ii. p. 334, 335. 
Halles on Script. p. 259—203 


Foſt. Serm. vol. ii. No. wii. p. 55—68. 
Balg. Six Serm. p. 75-79. 


CC | 

1. It appears that moſt nations, not excepting the moſt barbarous, have ge- 
nerally believed the doctrine in the propoſition : and it is obſervable that moſt 
of their funeral rates, ſo far as we are informed concerning them, ſeem to imply 
ſome apprehenſion of it: as that very ancient kind of idolatry, the worſhip of 
the dead, (as well as all pretences to the art of necromancy, which were plainly 

founded on this periuaſion,) contains a further and moſt evident proof of it. 
To which we may alſo add, that the /eſſer initiation of the ancients ſeem to have 
been a ſort of machinery, in which, eſpecially in the Eleuſinian myſteries, the ſeats 
both of the bleſſed and damned were repreſented. 


Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. l. ii. $ 4. 


1.2. The doctrine was probably inferred from ſome arguments level to every 
capacity, or it would not have been fo univerſally believed. Compare Prop. 27. 
Dem. 2. | 

2.]3. It is reaſonable to believe it, Q. E. D. 


Tillotſ. vol. iii. p. 116—118. | Cuſtoms of Ind. and Jews comp. Art. vii, 
Stev. againſt Pop. Serm. Vit. p. 192== | p, 39—42 
194. Balg. Six Serm. p. 70, 71. 
Sberlock's Diſc. vol. i. M. vi. * 


SCHOLIVUM I. | 
It is objected, that a great many ancient philoſophers diſbelieved the immor- Leer. 


tality of the ſoul, and ſome of the ancients tell us, it was firſt taught by the XCIII. 
| ; 


Egyptians, 
Anſ. The common people ſeem to have had a firmer perſuaſion of it than 
the philoſophers, many of whom do indeed ſpeak dubiouſly about it; and as 
for others of them, the accounts they give of it are very low and abſurd, and 
leveral of the arguments which they bring for the ſupport of it are weak and 
inconcluſive; and it may by the way be obſerved, that in Plato's Phædon, the 

argument in the ſirſt demonſtration, though ſo proper to the circumſtances of 
Socrates at that time, is ſtrangely omitted, nor do any that I remember mention 
it before Seneca. | | 

Dr. Warburton has lately ſtated this matter very particularly; and undertaken 
do prove, that though the philoſophers did indeed believe the doctrine of the ſoul's 
mortality, they did not believe that of the future ſtate of 9 
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The opinions of the Heathen Philoſophers conſidered. PART. IV, 


which he proves to be inconſiſtent with the eſſential principles, not only of 
the Epicureans, but alſo of the Pythagoreans, Peripatetics, Platoniſts and Stoics, 
particularly with the doctrine of the 20 , or the refuſion of. ſouls into their 
common eternal principle, and alſo with that doctrine, which taught the deity 
to be incapable of that reſentment without which they ſuppoſed he could not 


puniſh. So that all thoſe paſſages, in which theſe philoſophers inculcate future 


retribution, are, according to this ingenious author, to be looked upon, merely 
as popular accommodations to doctrines commonly received; or at moſt, as 
what the philoſophers thought fit to zeach, though they did not themſelves be- 


lieve them, in a view to their being uſeful to ſociety : and he 1magines that the 


diſtinction between the exozeric and eſoteric doctrines is of great importance here. 
On the contrary, Dr. Sykes and Mr. Bott ſuppoſe theſe philoſophers really to 


have believed a future retribution, and that the difference between the external 


and internal doctrine, was only in the manner of illuſtrating the kinds of thoſe 


rewards and puniſhments which they aſſerted in both; and the doctrine of the 


70 is ſo explained by Bott as to be conſiſtent with that of retribution, 


Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. J. iii. $ 1-4. N. Taylor of Deiſm, p. 80—110, Cp. 


Bott againſt Warb. 8 2 119—144. 

Sykes againſt Warb. ore Fa. e. i. $22, £44 $.9. 
Critical Enquiry, paſſ. FO.  Whitby's Certainty of Chriſtian Faith, c. x. 
Tillotſ. vol. iii. p. 132 —134s 811. with Annot. p. 312—315, 


Plato's Phed. paſſ. | Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. c. i. $, 45. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Others account for the phænomenon by ſaying, that men might Wiſh, and 


therefore think themſelves immortal. by i 

Anſ. Moſt who held and taught a future ſtate of diſtinct, perſonal exiſtence, 
ſeemed to think it a ſtate of. retribution, which it is to be feared it was not their 
intereſt to deſire; and the fears of it are ſometimes ſpoken of as a burden: 
and if notwithſtanding theſe fears, they wiſhed the ſoul immortal, it is ſo 
much the greater confirmation of Dem. 2. gr. 5, 


S cCHOLIUM 3. 


The principal objections againſt this doctrine are reckoned up by Zucretius: 


but molt of them are ſo evidently weak as not to deſerve a particular exami— 
nation. The molt plauſible are thoſe that ariſe from the ſenſible decay of the 
faculties of the mind with thoſe of the body, and the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of 
action and perception without bodiiy organs : but to thele it is replied, 
I. That the ſoul does ſometimes continue in full vigour, even when the 
body is under the greateſt diſorder, and death immediately approaching. 
2. That it may be a law of nature, that while the ſpirit is united to the body, it 


ſhould be ſo affected withthe good or bad ſtate of the bodily healthas we oftenicc 
MAY | it 


* n 


Ne — Ay AS $a 1 


Proy. LXXXII. Orher arguments for a future Rate of leſs force. 


it is, and that the memory ſhould be impaired with age and ſickneſs will not ap- 


pear at all ſtrange, conſidering how much it depends on the brain. Vid. Prop. 


8 Dem. | 


3. That perhaps this may be a ſtate of impriſonment to the ſoul, as many of 
the philoſophers thought ; and that when it is ſet at liberty from the body, it 
may obtain new and noble ways of perception and action, to us at preſentunknown. 

4. That if a body were neceſſary, we might more reaſonably believe God 
would give it a new body in the ſtate immediately ſucceeding this, than ſuffer 
its faculties to periſh, for the reaſons aſſigned above. 


Lucret. l. iii. ver. 4.18—740. 1 Rocheſt. Life, p. 65-68. & p. 20, 21, 
Polignac's Anti-Lucrelius. 3 : 
Rel. 6f Nat. p. 194 —199. Baxter on the Soul, vol. i. & 5. præſ. p. 


Cie. Tuſc. Diſp. I. i. & 20. | | 395—400- 
Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 79—81. 1 More's Mnort. J. iii. c. xiv. xv. 
Plat. Phed. Fg, 10. ; | 


W 


Others attempt to prove the immortality of che ſoul, from the impoſſibility 
of governing the world without ſuch hopes and fears on the one hand, (Vid. 
Dem. 3. Schol. 2.) or of God's governing it by a lye on the other, as they ſay it 
is plain he in fact does, if there be not a future ſtate, They allo argue from 


God's being the author of thoſe hopes which ariſe in the mind of a good man; 


and from the probability there is, that there are other worlds inhabited by ſpiri- 
tual beings, to whom therefore the ſoul may go, and among whom 1t may dwell, 


after the diſſolution of the body. It is likewiſe ſaid, that ſince we ſee other be- 


ings ripening gradually to perfection, and animal life improved from low be- 
ginnings to noble heights; it is on the principles of analogy probable, that the 
human foul ſhall paſs by death into ſome more elevated ſtate of being, or at 
lealt may be a candidate for it. But as where theſe arguments are diſtinct from 
the former, the premiſes in ſome of them are liable to much diſpute, and perhaps 
cannot be all ſufficiently made out; and as in others, granting the premiſes, the 
concluſion may be diſputed, we reckon it enough barely to have ſuggeſted theſe 
conſiderations, without entering into the more particular examination of them. 
Laxt. Works, vol. ii. p. 55, 658. | Young's Night-thoughts, Ne. vi. p. 158, 
Buller's Anal. part i. c. l. F | 


DI CU OL IM 5. 


It may further be queſtioned, whether allowing a future ſtate, it can be proved 
eternal and immutable. 5 
Anſ. The foul ſeems originally deſigned for an eternal duration on the princi- 
ples urged Dem. 2. but that the ſtate on which it ſhall enter at death ſhall beeter- 
nal, the light of nature does not diſcover : there is no reaſon at all ro expect 
eternal rewards, ſor ſo ſhort 3 a virtue as can here be attained, and 
d 2 AS 
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Of the auration of ſuture rewards and puniſhments. PART IV. 


as for eternal puniſhments, though ſome of the heathens did aſſert them, and 
many have undertaken to infer them from natural principles; (all moral evil be. 
ing a breach of order, and every inſtance and act of it having a natural tendency 


to harden the ſoul, univerſal and perpetual miſery muſt follow, unleſs God inter. 


poſe in an extraordinary manner, either to reſtore the health of the ſoul, or to 
end its being,) yet it ſeems that our natural apprehenſions of the divine good- 
neſs would rather encourage vs to hope, that he would leave fome room for 
amendment, and recovery of happineſs in a future ſtate, or by annihilation 
would put an end to mens mifery, when they appeared humbled by their pu- 
niſhment. But if it ſhould prove that in a future ſtare of chaſtiſement, the 
ſinner ſhould harden himſelf againft God, and go on ſtill in his crimes, perpe- 
rual ſucceeding fins would juſtify perpetual ſucceeding puniſhments : for it is 
certain, every new crime committed after ſevere puniſhment is on that account 
lo much the more aggravated. The ſame may be faid concerning a ſeries of 
eternal happineſs, in caſe of continued virtue, and that very conſiſtently with the 
preceding obſervation. Vid. Prop. 8 1. Schl. 2. Prop. 82, Dem. 1. Schol. 3. 


Lucret. l. i. ver. 108—112 | Taylor of Deiſ, p. 149 —167. 


Se nltieen 5 


It may be granted that the reſurrection of the body, whatever change it may 
be ſuppoſed to undergo after death, may be poſſible to the divine power, and 


may be ſubſervient both to render rewards and puniſhments the more com- 


plete, and the triumphs of divine juſtice more conſpicuous, than they would 
otherwiſe be; but it by no means appears certain by the light of nature. 


Lime ſtr. Lect. vol. ii. p. 376—384. | Phocylides, ver. 98—1or. 

Gale's Court of the Gent. part i. l. iii.] Pearſon on the Creed, p. 365—367. 

c. vii. p. 81, 82. part ii. l. ii. c.] Baxt. on ibe Soul, vol. i. p. 278 306. 
vili. 2. 189, | 


SCHOLIUM 7. 
The atheiſt cannot be infallibly certain that there ſhall be no future ſtate, 
even though he ſhould believe the exiſtence of the ſoul to depend on that of 


| the body, or thought to be no more than a power reſulting from matter ſo dil- 


Lxcr. 
XCIV. 


— | 


poſed ; ſince that omnipotent chance, which according to his principles formed 
the whole world, may poſſibly throw together into one body the particles of 
which he now conſiſts, with ſuch alteration, as to make him capable even 0: 
eternal miſery, from which no virtue can ſecure him, 5 


Gurdon at Boyle's Ledt. p. 151163. | Fiddes of Mor. Pref. p. 12—16. 


DEFINITION IXV. 


The MIND may be ſaid to be corPOREAL, if thought ariſe from and be in- 


ſeparably connected with a certain ſyſtem of matter; ſo that if ſuch ſyRem — 
| | ranged 


3 — — — — 


Prop, LXXXIII. The immaterialiiy of the foul proved. 


ranged exiſt, thought muſt exiſt with it, though no diſtinct being ſhould be 
produced; or if that ſyſtem were to be diſſolved, or the arrangement of its par- 
ticles to be altered, thought muſt immediately and neceſſarily ceaſe with it, unleſs 
God were inſtantaneouſly to produce ſome new being which did not before exilt, 


"PROPOSITION LXXXIIL 


To enquire into the. moſt conſiderable arguments brought to prove the im- 
materiality of the ſoul. 


DS oOnSTRATION. 5 


Prop. 23. Cor. 1. Prop. 26, & 41.|t. God is an immaterial and almighty ſpirit. 
1.]2. J here is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing the exiſtence of an immaterial ſpirit 
produced by him. oe dere 1 | 
z. If the ſoul be material, its faculty of thinking muſt either neceſſarily ariſe 
from the nature and arrangement of its particles, or it muſt be ſuperadded by 
God to a ſyſtem of matter. e | ep | 
Prop. 24-4. It is in the nature of things entirely inconceivable and incredible, 
that thought ſhould neceſſarily ariſe from matter, however figured or moved. 
5. To lay that a power of thinking is ſuperadded by the divine will, is un- 
intelligible, or in effect granting the propoſition; for there cannot be a power 
of thinking where there is not a thinking being, and the ſuperaddition of this 


to matter is nothing more than the union of an immaterial being to a body, 


which none who aſſert the immateriality of the ſoul, (granting what is here 
iuppoled, the real exiſtence of matter) pretend to deny. Def. 65. 
3, 4, 5.16. There are infuperable difficulties attending the ſuppolition that 
the ſoul is corporeal. = 
2, 6.|7, It is reaſonable to believe it incorporeal. Q; E. D. 


Ditton on the Ref. p. 430—460. Rel. of Nat. p. 186-189. 
Cheyne's Princ. of Nat. Rel. c. ii. $13, | Abernethy, vol. 1. Serm. iv. 
P. 36—40. | Baxt. on the Soul, vol. 1. p. 156-160, 


Tit. vol. iii. Pp. 127 129, 130. | 186—192. 


Se Hol i u M. 


To this it is objected, that it limits the divine omnipotence, to ſay that God 
cannot make matter think. It is generally replied, that it is no more ſo than to 
ſay, that God cannot make a ſquare circle. God may unite a ſoul to a ſyſtem 
of matter; but then the matter to which it is united can only be ſaid to think, 
as our body is ſaid to feel; i. e. by the divine appointment, though without any 

neceſſary connection, it may become an organ of ſenſation and motion to that 
ſpirit: and it will be difficult to form any ſcheme, by which thought may be ſup- 
poſed to reſult from matter any how modified and agitated by an omnipotent be- 

| ing, 
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ing, on which it might not be aſſerted to ariſe from it without the action of 
fuch a being, and conſequently by which all religion might not be overthrown, 


conſciouſnels in each leſſer particle, or one conſcioufneſs reſulting from the 


make one thinking maſs; ſo that thought 


The foul's immateriality farther proved PART. IV. 


Locke's E.. l. iv. c. iii. & 6. with Not, | Howe, vol. i. p. 52, 53. 
Rel. of Nat. p. 189 —193. I ͤBaxt. on the Soul, vol. i. p. 192—195, 


DEMONS TRKATION 2: 


1. Matter is diviſible, and conſiſts of parts actually diſtinct. 
1.2. Whatever ſyſtem of matter can be ſuppoſed to be conſcious, it is ca. 
pable of being divided into ſeveral leſſer parts; and they will be as really diſtin, 
when laid or cemented together, as when feparate, and removed to a diſtance 
from each other. 
2.|3. If any ſyſtem of matter be conſcious, it muſt either have a diſtin 


union of its ſeveral parts. 

There cannot be in each ſyſtem a number of diſtin& conſciouſneſſes; for 

that would ſuppoſe a vaſt and unknown multiplicity of ſouls in every ſoul, 
E. A. | 

_ An aſſemblage of various unthinking parts can never be ſuppoſed to 

mould ariſe from the whole, and 

yet not exiſt in any given part. 


3, 4, f. 6. The ſoul is not material. Q; E. D. 8 
Clarke againſt Dodwell, p. 1 3. | Baxter ibid. p. 227-239. 


S C n Oi u. 

To the fifth ſtep it is objected, that one indiviſible power may reſide in a 
ſyſtem conſiſting of diviſible parts, as ſweetneſs in a roſe: but it is replied, 
that ſweetneſs is only a ſecondaty power, (Def. 18.) and not properly ſpeaking 
in the roſe at all; and as for thoſe primary powers or nnd, they do pro- 
portionable reſide in every particle, 


Clarke, ibid. p. 8—15. 


J 1 

Prop. 82/1. The ſoul is immortal. I 

2. Whatis immaterial has no internal tendency to corruption and diflolution; Mi 

and is incapable of being hurt by a variety of accidents, which may deſtroy 
any material ſyſtem known to us. 

It is unreaſonable to believe that God would make a being, which he 1n- 
tended for an immortal duration, with a tendency to corruption, or obnoxious 
to diſſolving accidents, 

1, 2, 3. 14 It is unreaſonable to ſuppole that God has made the ſoul mate- 
rial; even ſuppoſing it poſſible that matter might think, Q. E. D. 


Baxter ibid, p. 239—247 F 
C H O- 


PRO P. LXXXIII. Other argumente not of equal force. 


Sen dab td M 1. 


To this it may be replied, that neither is matter obnoxious to diſſolution; LE e. 
nor does any immaterial fubſtance tend to continue in exiſtence, any otherwiſe Ke. 
than as God ſhall act in and upon it; (Prop. 32.) ſo that the whole demon- 


{tration is founded on a miſtake: and it is ſaid, that allowing the ſoul to be 
material does no more diſprove its immortality, than owning the body ſhall 


be ſo, after that reſurrection which chriſtians expect, will be a ſufficient ob- 


jection againſt 1ts perpetual duration, 
Locke's Third Letter to Still. p. 420—429 |. Baxt. Works, vol. ii. p. 176179. 


Sc HOL TUM 2; 


Nevertheleſs we allow, that if the immateriality of the ſoul were proved, it 
would ſomething ſtrengthen our natural argument for its immortality ; as it 
would certainly ſhew us,. that the deſtruction of the body does not imply the 
extinction of the mind; and would be a probable intimation that God intended 
it for a longer duration; as we have reaſon to believe, that though marble and 
free-ſtone be equally dependent upon him, he intended the former ſhould con-- 
tinue in its form longer than the latter. N 


Grove againſt. Hallet, c. iii. 


So HOL IVM 3. 


Some have argued much to the purpoſe of Dem. 2. that an indiviſible power 


cannot ſubſiſt in a diviſible ſubject: but the power of thinking is an indiviſible 
power; therefore the ſoul in which it exiſts is indiviſible, and therefore im- 
material,—But the foundation of this argument is liable to much diſpute; 
and ſome attempt to retort it thus : The idea of two feet\ is a diviſible idea; 
but it exiſts in the mind; therefore the mind is diviſible.” But though 


ve conceive of two feet as diviſible, it is not proper to lay, that the idea of 


two feet may be divided into two ideas, each of which ſhall be half the 
former, as the archetype of it may. 


Hallet on Script: vol. i. p. 216— 219. 


ei 


Much of the ſame kind is that argument taken from the limited nature of 
bodies, which are incapable of being extended beyond certain degrees, whereas 
the mind is continually opening itſelf to receive more and more knowledge, 
and never complains that an idea is too long, too broad, or too wide: but 
this goes on the ſuppoſition, that ideas are material things, otherwiſe they 
could not eroud or ſtretch a material mind. os 


Serm, de Superville, vol. iii. p. 10, 11s 


Sc H O- 
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Ohjections to the foul's immateriality. "7: ub T IV. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


Some plead that the ſpirits and particles of the brain are in a continued flux, 
and therefore cannot be the ſeat of conſciouſneſs which is a fixed thing.—lt i 
anſwered, that conciouſneſs may inhere in ſome ſtable, ſolid and unchanged 
piece of matter, ſuch as the ſamina vitæ are by many philoſophers ſuppoſed to be. 


Hallet ibid. p. 215, 216 
ScnuoLIUM 6, 
Againſt the propoſition it is objected, that if thought infer immateriality, and 


immateriality immortality, then, as brutes may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have 
perception, (Prop. 2.) which is a ſpecies of thought, they muſt be immortal, — 


It is anſwered, that we know not what may become of them. God can no doubt 


put a period to their exiſtence at their death, ſince immateriality cannot neceſſa- 
rily infer immortality. Vid Schol, 1. As for Ramſay's notion, that brutes ate 
degraded intelligences, which were once Seraphim, and are now doing penance 
in fo baſe a ſtate; it depends on ſo many uncertain principles, and is in itſelf at firſt 
appearance ſo improbable, that we ſhall not now ſtay to examine or confute it, 


Ramſay's Princ. part i. vol. i. p. 374 | Burnet on the Art. p. 34. 
—378 | Eqwaras's Exercitations, part i. p. 125— 
Tillotſ. vol. iii. p. 127-129. x29. * 
Clarke againſt Dodwell, p. 26—28 
3 ScnoLlLlUM . 5 
That the faculties of the mind are ſometimes impaired by the decay of the 


body, will no more prove the ſoul material than mortal. Prop. 82. Dem. 5. 
Sebol. 3. 


Burn. on the Art. P. 3 P 


S G h Oi 8, 


From comparing the arguments on both ſides it appears, that allowing it not 
to be demonſtrable that the foul is immaterial, it is at leaſt poſſible it may be ſo, and 
even highly probable that it is. Vid. Dem. 1. gr. 2. . 


Blount's Orac. of Reaſ. p. 185. Locte's Eff. l. iv. c. iii. 
„ . 

Should the ſoul be immaterial, it is neverthelels poſſible that it may be always 
united to ſome vebicle: our hot ſeeing it go off at death can be no argument 
againſt it; ſince many things known to be corporeal are to us inviſible, part. 
Oy the air, which is ſo extremely forcible, and the magnetic and electrical 
effluvia. | 1 | 

More's Imm. of the Soul, l. iii. c. i. f 2, 3. | Watts's Ef. Ne, vii. p. 173, 174 

Rel. of Nat. p. 199. Wer. Fe * 


Sc 10 


Prop. LXXXIV. The foul proved to be unextended. £ 209 


IJ CHOL TUM T0 


As to the opinion which the heathen philoſophers entertained on this ſubject, 
there is room for debate ; but it ſeems the greater part concluded, that the Toul 
conſiſted of, or was inſeparably united to ſome ſyſtem of matter; excepting 


thoſe who held it to be an vroonacun from the divine ſubſtance, and held that 
ſubſtance to be incorporeal. 


Locke 7 bird Lett. to Still. p. 431— | Plato's Phad. & 20 

441 Marb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 403, 404. 
Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 263-267. | Campbell's Neceſſ. of Rev. p. 1 192144: 
N. Taylor of Deiſm, p . 13, 132 


PROPOSITION LXXIIV. 


To enquire whether, ſuppoſing the ſoul to be immaterial, there is reaſon to LEO. 
believe that it is extended, :. e. limited to ſome certain quantity of ſpace, fo that X CVI. 
it may be ſaid to fill it. — 


| SOLUTTON, 
There 1s no reaſon to believe, that if the ſoul be immaterial, it is extended. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1, If the ſoul be extended, ſeeing all acknowledge that extenſion mult be 
limited, it muſt be of ſome ſhape or figure. 

i.]2. If the foul be extended, we may conceive of it as loſing a part of its 
ſhape; and if it be ſuppoſed commenſurate either to the whole or to any part 
of the hody, a bullet, ſword, or any thing elſe, which rends or cuts off a part 
of the body with which the ſoul is co. extended, may, for ought appears, allo 
carry off a part of the ſoul with it; unleſs we were to ſuppole it, when in ſuch 
danger, to ſhrink up into ſmaller dimenſions, 

2.13. This diſcerption of the ſoul on the one hand, or condenſation on the 
other, would imply ſome degree of ſolidity, i. e. corporeity, Def. 4. contrary 
to the hypotheſis, | 

4. If the ſoul be extended, it may touch the body, or be touched by it: but 
it is utterly inconceivable, that there ſhould be any contact Yerween an imma- 
terial being and matter. 

5. Whatever abſurdity could be ſuppoſed to. follow from granting the „ul, 
if immaterial, to be unextended, would follow from ſuppoſing Cd to be fo: 
yet on the other hand, inſuperable difficulties would ariſe from ſuppoſing hin 
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extended. Prop. 41. Scbol. 2. 0 1 
2, 4, 5.16. There is no reaſon to believe, that if the ſoul be immaterial it 1s i 1 
extended. Q, E. D. 1 
Watts's Ef. No. vi. & 2. p. 146—152 i 
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Ohlections to the ſoul's inextenſion confidered. Pakt IV. 


SCHOLIUM 


To this it is objected, that nothing acts but where it is: therefore if the ſou} 
were not extended, it could not act at all. | 9 
Anſ. All matter acts upon other matter at a diſtance by gravitation: and it 


is inconceivable how the ſoul ſhould move the nerves inſerted in the brain, any 


better by being near, than by being farther off, unleſs we ſuppoſe it material: 


and we before obſerved, that, in whatever ſenſe it is ſuppoſed to be ſeated there, 


it is impoſſible to explain the manner of its perception and action. (Prop. 1. Schol, 


2. Prop. 8. Schdl. 3.) God could no doubt give a ſoul a power of moving a ſtone. 


or even a mountain, at ſeveral yards diſtance from the body to which it is united, 
7. e, he might appoint, that ordinarily the motion of ſuch a diſtant body ſhould 
follow on the volition of that mind; (Vid. Prop. 32.) which he could nor, if 


the hypotheſis in the objection were juſt; ſeeing, if ſuch a proximity were neceſ- 


ſary, this could not poſſibly be effected, without ſuch dilatation and contraction, 
as ſeems inconſiſtent with immateriality. It is moreover plain, that it is not 
this proximity, which gives the mind a conſciouſneſs of bodily motion; ſince 


the mind is leaſt conſcious of ſome things, which on that hypotheſis muſt be 


neareſt to it; being entirely unacquainted, otherwiſe than by foreign obſery- 
ation and analogy, with the ſtructure of the brain, and the cauſe of its diſor- 
ders, and not being able to determine by inſpection or conſciouſneſs, where the 
common ſenſorium is. Vid Prop. 4. Schol. 1. 


Howe"s Works, vol. i. p. 45. | Watts ibid. p. 152161. 


SCHOLIUM = 


It is further objected, that what is not extended is no where; and what is no 
where has no exiſtence, .But though this has been generally allowed as a maxim, 


it is not ſelf-evident; and indeed is no other than taking the whole queſtion for 
granted. 
Watts ibid. p. 161—164. 


SCHOLIVM: 3. 


Nevertheleſs, when God has united a ſpirit to any body, ſo that it ſhall be 
to that ſpirit an organ of ſenſation and action; the ſoul may in a leſs proper 
ſenſe be ſaid to be there, where the body is; and ſpirits in general may be ſaid 
to be, where bodies are, on which they are capable of acting. Vid. Def. 15, 32. 


Walts ibid. p. 165—167, 


TC 


The objection, that if the ſoul were not extended, it could have no idea of 


an extended ſubſtance, is taking the matter for granted; and has been conſidered 
| in 


— BW 5 os = — 


ods meas... | LE: & 
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in the only view in which it is worthy of conſideration, 7. e. as an objection 
againſt its immateriality. Prop. 83. Schol. 3, 4. 


Cudw. Int. Syſt. p. 824 — 826. 
PROPOSITION IXXXV. 


To propoſe and examine the principal hy potheſes, relating to the original 


f I. E . 
of the human mind. e. 
terre 
The three chief hypotheſes are thoſe of pre- exiſtence, of exiſtence ex traduce, 
and of immediate creal ion. 
HYPOTHESIS: 1 I 


Some ſuppoſe the human mind exiſted at firſt, without this groſs body in 
which it now dwells ; but whether without any body at all, is not univerſally 
agreed, Some of the ancient philoſophers, particularly Plato, ſuppoſed it eter- 
nal, or as the Latins emphatically expreſs it, ſempiternal, as being a neceſſary 
emanation from the divine mind : but moſt of thoſe who have embraced this 
doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſuppoſed it to have been created at ſome far diſtant 
period of time; and they all agreed, that in ſome unknown moment between 
generation and birth, perhaps, ſay ſome, the middle ſpace, it was ſent to inhabit 
this body — The principal argument to ſupport this hypotheſis, is taken from 
the juſtice of God, with which it is ſuppoſed to be inconſiſtent, that a pure 
and innocent ſpirit ſhould be fo incommodiouſly lodged : they ſay that this 
embodied itate ſeems to be an impriſonment, to which it is condemned for 
crimes committed in ſome better ſtate of exiſtence, | 

To this it 1s anſwered, | 

1. That the divine juſtice may admit, that an innocent creature in the firſt 
ſtage of its exiſtence ſhould be expoſed to ſome inconveniencies, if they be 
counterballanced by the advantages of its ſtate, and eſpecially by an opportu- 
nity of ſecuring a more perfect happinels hereafter, which the patrons of this 
hypotheſis allow to be our caſe. Rs 
2. If, as the generality of chriſtians believe, the firſt parents of our race were 
in a happier ſtate of exiſtence, and were alſo under ſuch a conſtitution, as made 
them the repreſentatives of their whole poſterity ; and they in that ſtate offended 
their Maker; it is poſſible that the whole family might fall under ſome marks 
ot his diſpleaſure, which they would not otherwiſe have been ſubjected to: 
and this may perhaps be the eaſieſt way of accounting for thoſe phænomena on 
which the hypotheſis is built. | 
3. That divine juſtice ſeems to require, that if a creature were puniſhed for 
its Own perſonal offence committed in a former ſtate, it ſhould have ſome con- 

Een. ſciouſneſs 
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The notion of a pre- exiſtent ſtate examined. PART IV. 


ſciouſneſs of its guilt : our preſent calamities therefore, not being attended with 
ſuch conſciouſneſs, cannot be a puniſhment for ſins ſo committed. 


YE ROLL EV WM 


It is a great objection againſt this hypotheſis, that it is merely gratis dium : 
foraſmuch as no man can remember any ſuch pre-exiftent ſtate as is pretended, 
or the adventures that befell him 1n ir, 


Brainerd's Journal, p. 221—223. 


Plato anſwers, that we have not entirely forgot them, but that all our knoy. 
ledge is entirely remembrance; and that without it no knowledge could be ob. 
rained. But that is evidently inconcluſive, becauſe at this rate the argument 
might be carried on ad infinitum, and an eternal, immutable, and ſelf-exiſtent 
being could know nothing. lt is much more reaſonably replied, that it is the 
law of our preſent ſtate of being, that we ſhould remember only by the aſ— 
ſiſtance of the brain, in which it is impoſſible that any traces of our former 
adventures ſhould be drawn, | 


_—_.. 
7 
_ 


Plato's Phed. \ 16—18. _ | Travels of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 145=152, 2 
Burnet*s Theory, vol. ii. J. iv. Pref. | 8vo. Ed. p. 248—252. 120. 

Pp. 3—5,. I More's Immort. of the Soul, I. ii. c. xii, xii), 
Phenix, vol. i. N. i. p. 16-30 Cad. Int. Syſt. J. i. c. i. § 31, 32. 


Ramſay's Princ. Prop. xlvil. vol. i. p. | WWatls's Ruin and Recov. queſt, ii. p. 94 
1479—150. — 105. Ed. 2. | 


| 

Jenk. of Chriſtian. vol.11.p.243—245: | 

i 

HyYroOTHESIS 2. f 

The hypotheſis of the ſoul's exiſtence ex traduce, is this. From the obſerv- 

ations made chiefly by Leuwenhoek of the animalcula exiſting in ſemine maris, t 

ſome have ſuppoſed, that the firſt elements of the ſoul as well as the body were b 

contained there; which gradually grow up to ſenſe with the ripening foetus, 

and to reaſon in the advance of life. Of the patrons of this hypotheſis, ſome 8 

fuppoſe that theſe animalcula are produced from the food of the immediate pa- e 

rent, others, that the elements of them are to be found in the body of an in- v 
fant, and that all thoſe from which all mankind have ariſen, beſides an im- 

menſely greater multitude that have periſhed, were contained in the body of the 3 

firſt man, each generation being incloſed in the former, as the coats of an onion a 

within each other, or, as perhaps it might be better illuſtrated, the kernel of 4 8 

nut.— The chief arguments to prove this, are, ic 

1. The exiſtence of thele animalcula. a 

2. The abſurdity of ſuppoſing a kind of equivocal generation in the body of : 


the parent. Prop. 21. Schol. 1, 3 
3. The 


Prop. LXXXV. The ſoul's exiſtence ex traduce conſidered. 213 


3. The reſemblance between parents and children, which ſeems to imply 
ſuch a derivation or traduction of the body, which on principles of analogy may 
prove that of the /ozl. 


JECEUDL LYN, 

To this it is replied, | | 

1 That there is ſome reaſon to doubt whether there really be ſuch animalcula 
as Lenwwenhoek talks of: few but himſelf have ever been able to diſcover them 
with his glaſſes, and it is very poſſible the motion might ariſe from ſome ſpi- 
rituous particles of the fluid, as it was only obſerved while the fluid was in a 
degree of gentle warmth, but ſoon ceaſed, i. e. as it ſeems, thoſe particles eva- 
porated in the heat. 0 

2. That if it be allowed that animalcula are really ſeen, it may be queſtioned 
whether they are originally in the ſeed, or in the water; ſince tney muſt be di- 
luted with water, before they can be diſcerned. OO 

3. That if they be in the ſeed, it may ſtill be queſtioned whether they be the 
ſtamina of the human body ; not only, as it 1s doubttul whether they can pals 
the two teguments of the ova, but alſo conſidering how unlike the animal grow- 
ing in an impregnated egg, as obſerved and delineated by Malpighi, is to that 
oblerved in the ſeed of the cock. 99 

4. That allowing ſuch animalcula in the ſeed of every adult male, and alſo 
allowing them to be the ſtamina from whence the next generation proceeds, it is. 
groundleſs to aſſert that they contain the ſtamina of all future generations. It 
is allowed indeed, that the exquiſite ſmallneſs of thoſe removed at the greateſt 
diſtance from the preſent is no objection againſt the poſſibility of their exiſtence, 
jince omnipotence could no doubt in the compaſs of a grain of ſand make a. 
{yſtem ſimilar to our ſolar ſyſtem : but there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing this to 
ve tne fact here, ſince we are ſure the ſame omnipotence can, and perhaps does, 
by ſome ſettled law of nature to us unknown, produce animal bodies from par- 
ticies of matter before exiſting under another form. And it is the more pro- 
bable, as it ſeems hardly conſiſtent with our views of divine wiſdom, to form 
luch multitudes of animal bodies for certain deſtruction, and to anſwer no ima- 
ginable purpoſe; for it is evident, that not one of many millions of them is 
ever born into the world: and if it be true with regard to men, it is ſo likewiſe 
with reſpe& to h/bes and inſects, where this objection is vaſtly greater. 

6. If ſuch bodies were allowed, it would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe them all 
endued with ſouls ; ſuch low degrees of life, as in proportion we muſt have had 
at the diſtance of many generations, being hardly conceivable: nor can we ima- 
gine, that God would, for ſo many thouſand years, continue human minds in 
io mean and contemptible a ſtate of exiſtence. 
6, This hypotheſis is moſt ſuitable to the materiality of the ſoul; the traduc- 
tion of one ſpirit from another being inconceivable, and but poorly illuſtrated by 
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214 De hypotheſis of immediate creation fated. PART IV. 


J. The deſtruction of a multitude of ſouls to every one that grows up or has 
life, is a ſtill ſtronger objection againſt this doctrine than the deftruction of 
bodies, gr. 4. and that theſe ſubſiſt in a future ſtate none maintain. 


Baker on the Microſcope, c. xvi. p. 152 | Rel. of Nat. p. 88—9 1. 


— 167. Watiss Phil. Eff. NC. ix. & 2. wish Append. 
Leuven hoe Epiſt. vol. i. p. 1-12, P. 201208, & p. 307-311. 


149% Cr. Denne's 2d Serm. of Veget. Pref. 
Nieuwent, Rel. Phil. vol. i. Contempt. | Drake's Anat. vol. i. c. xxiv. 

xvi. $9, 11. Þ. 341—344z 345— | Baxter on the Soul, vol. j. Þ.,198—202, 

348. 6 Chamb. Did. on the Mord Generation, 


HY OTR 11 . 


The hypotheſis of immediate creation is, that at a certain time, generally ſup. 
poſed between conception and the birth, perhaps 20 weeks after the former, but 
ſome ſay in the birth itſelf, the foul is created; and from the firſt moment of its 
exiſtence united to the body,—The weaknels of the former hypotheſis, ſeems the 

principal ſtrength of this. It is indeed objected, that this ſuppoſes God to be 
always creating new ſouls : but it is not eaſy to ſee the force of that objection. 
We are ſure he always acts; (Prop. 32.) and acts with infinite eaſe; (Prop. 21.) 
nor is continual new creation any reflection upon him. What if we ſhould ac- 
knowledge, that his works may be ever growing, both in number, extent, 
and perfection? It is difficult co ſee how it would blemiſh either his wiſdom or 
power. 


13 
5 


Gale's Court of the Gentiles part ii. p. 344—346. 


SCH o LI VU u. 
On the whole, it ſeems that this laſt hypotheſis is rather the moſt probable: 
but it does not become us to be confident in ſo dark and dubious a matter, 


Le Clerc's Pneum. part i c. viii. 
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PROPOSITION IXXXV. 


LEecrT. It is highly probable, that there are ſome created ſpirits, which were in the 
XCVIII. firſt conſtitution of their nature ſuperior to human ſouls, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. When we conſider the vaſt variety there is in the inanimate, the veget- 
able, and the animal creation, and how one claſs and order of beings riſes above 
another, almoſt by imperceptible degrees, it ſeems highly probable, that we, 


who are in part allied to the beaſts that periſh, and who are placed in fo imper m_ 
{a 


"Es 
«#4 - 
WED 


1 
3 


Prop. LXXXVI. Of the exiſtence of ſuperior created ſpirits. 


Rate of being, are not the highelt order of ſpirits, and the moſt glorious crea- 
tures of our almighty Creator ; but rather, that the ſcale of created beings riſes 


abundantly higher, 


Baxter's Matho, vol. i. Conf. v. p. 248—257, 27 5—290. 


2. Aſtronomers generally grant, and ſtrongly prove, that ſome of the planets 


are abundantly larger than the earth: we can hardly think they were made 


merely to afford us that little light and benefit we derive from them; it is much 


more probable they are habitable worlds; eſpecially conſidering what diſcoveries 


have been made of the ſatellites of Salurn and Jupiter, and thoſe varieties in 
the face of our moon, that ſeem like ſeas, land, and mountains. And it is. 
highly probable. that ſome of theſe inhabitants may be ſpirits fuperior to us: 
not to mention the poſſibility there is, that the interſtellar ſpaces may be inha- 
bired : nor to inſiſt on Wells conjecture, that there may be more planets than 
we commonly reckon revolving about our ſun, | 


 Swinden of Hell, p. 287. 


3. Moſt nations have believed the exiſtence of Demons, i. e. created ſpirits 


ſuperior to human ſouls : and the accounts that have been given of their inter- 


courſe with men might probably have ſome foundation in fact; though no doubt 
the greater part of them are fabulous, 


1, 2, & 3.|4. Valet propoſilio. 
Spec. vol. vii. No. 519. Mato, vol. ii. p. 55. 
Locke's Eff. J. ii. c. xxili. $ 13. J. iv. c.] Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 55, 56. 
li. $24, 20: J. iv. c. xvi. & 12. Hier. in Pyth. Carm. ver. 3, 4. Via. Da- 
Wilkins World in the Moon, Prop. vii] cier's Not. ibid. | | 
—IX. XI, Euſeb. Prep. Evang. l. xv. c. 43. 


S EH Oe. L I d M. . 


If it be objected, that perhaps thoſe beings, now ſuperior to us, were at firſt. 


on a level. with us, though perhaps ſomething different; we anſwer, that the 
reaſoning of the firſt ſtep lies ſtrongly againſt this. And as for what is objected 
againſt the ird ſtep, (though it mult be acknowledged, according to Dr. Sykes's 
aſſertion, that many of thoſe, whom the heathens called both good and bad De- 
?nns, were ſuppoſed to be human ſouls,) yet it is very evident they had a notion 
of ſome Demons, who were originally in a ſtate ſuperior to humanity, and never 


bad dwelt in human bodies: compare Hierocles and Euſebius quoted above. 


Ing. into Demoniacs, p. 1—4. Pope's Iliad, l. xix. ver. 93. Net. 


Twells's Anſ. p. 5, 6. Stil. Orig. I. iii. c. iii. F. 15.P.514—510. 
Farther Inq. p. 2—20. j Euſeò. Prep. l. viii. c. xix. p. 387. J. xiii. 
Anſiwer to it, p. 8— 24. c. xi. P. 663. 
Pegge of Demon. 2. 1—3 5: 

Juſt. Mart, Opera, p. 28. Col, Ed. 


Gale's Court Gent. I. ii. c. viii. $11, 12. 
p. 186—188, & 337. 
| S C.H 0- 
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210 Sußerior beings capable of continual improvements, PAR x IV. 


8 HOL IV M 2. 
However it may be granted, that the perfection and happineſs of thoſe 
ſpirits is growing and increaſing, as (if we ſuppoſe them not ſubject to for. 
getfulneſs, which the extraordinary memory of ſome men makes probable) it is 
certain their ſtock of knowledge muſt always be; with the increaſe of which 
much pleaſure is connected. — 8 


Locke's Ef. 1. ii. c. x. $ g. 


S CH OL rn z. 


Nevertheleſs it muſt be acknowledged, that whatever their perfection be, or 
can be at any imaginable molt diſtant ipace of time, with any imaginable degree 
of continued improvement, they will ſtill continue inferior to the divine Bein 
in knowledge and in power, and will ſtill be equally dependent on him for their 
exiſtence and every degree of their happineſs ; in which reſpect the nobleſt and 

| FE meaneſt of his creatures are on a level, and ſo are to him as nothing. And this, 
1 by the way, is a ſtrong argument for the infinity of the divine Being. 


| | S.CHOLITIU MS 


i Let it be obſerved, that the propoſition is to be taken only in a general ſenſe; 
1 for we have not any aſſurance by the light of nature, that no human ſoul ſhall 
| | ever arrive in its improvement to an equality with the moſt excellent of thoſe 
Þ ſuperior ſpirits : on the other hand, that there are ſome ſpirits now ſuperior to 
| what thoſe of men are in this embodied ſtate, is in effect no other than a corol- 
þ lary from Prop. 82. 


| 5 PROPOSITION LXXXVII. 


i LET. More fully to prove that it is the intereſt of every man to cultivate virtue thro? 
id XCIX. the whole courſe of his lite, and in every particular action. Vid. Prop. 44. Cor. 2. 
| DEMONSTRATION: ; 
Ax. 15. Cor. Schol. 11. There is a ſecret and immediate pleaſure attending I 
virtuous actions, eſpecially thoſe of a benevolent kind, or thoſe in which there 3 
is any remarkable degree of gratitude and piety towards God; which plea- 
ſure is of a very ſublime and delightful kind, vaſtly preferable to any ſen— 
ſual gratification ; as thoſe who have tried both experimentally know: and 
pious philoſophers will acknowledge that the immediate pleaſures of virtue are 
{uperior to thoſe of ſcience. 

2. In reflecting upon all virtuous actions, and particularly thoſe which are 
attended with the greatelt difficulty, there is a high ſatisfaction of mind. 


3, Human 


. == 
—_— 
_ 

"FE 
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Prop. LXXXVII. The practice of virtue benejicial to individuals. 


3. Human nature and life is fo conſtituted, that, generally ſpeaking, health, 
reputation, and intereſt in the world, and in-a moderate degree the poſſeſſions 
of it, may be moſt effectually ſecured by a virtuous courſe ; at leaſt it is ſel- 
dom or never injurious to any of theſe. | 


4. A good man has or may have a ſource of happineſs diſtinct from all theſe, 


in the preſent views of the favour of God, a confidence in his care, and the proſ- 


pect of a future ſtate of happineſs after death, by which he may be delightfully 
ſupported under thoſe calamities which are common to all; ſo that the painful 
ſenſe of them may ſometimes be ſwallowed up in vaſtly ſuperior pleaſure. 


5. On the contrary to all this, a wicked man often finds à great deal of un- 
ealineſs in his vicious affections and actions, eſpecially in his reflections upon 


them; he often brings upon himſelf diſeaſes, infamy, poverty, and various kinds 
of diſtreſs in life, greatly aggravated by the apprehenſions of the divine diſplea- 


ſure, and the fears of future evil to ariſe from it, in this life and the next. 


1, 5. 6. If we conſider only the preſent lite, it appears that virtue does ordi- 
narily on the whole tend to promote its happineſs. 


Prop. 82.7. Though it be granted that in ſome extraordinary caſes, it may 
be otherwiſe than has been repreſented in the former ſteps, (Vid. Prop. 82. Scbol. 


1.) yet the future ſtate will abundantly overbalance all the advantages, which 


there may in any imaginable circumſtances be on the ſide of vice; even where 
the moſt gloomy fears have clouded the virtuous mind on the one hand, or on 


the other the vaineſt hopes have been entertained by the bad man, his conſcience 
ever ſo much deadened and perverted, or where his courſe of proſperity in life 
has been ever ſo great. | 


6, 5.18. It is on the whole the intereſt of every man to cultivate virtue in every 
action. Q. E. D. ; | 


Wiſhart's Ref. Serm. p. 15—29. 

Hutch. on the Paſſ. c. v. 

Wilk. Nat. Rel. J. ii. c. 1—vilt. 

Gaſt. Nat. Rel. p. 129— 136, & p. 
178—181. 1 


| Puff. de Jure, l. ii. c. iii. & 14. 15. 

| Shafteſb. Ing. after Virtue, part ii. paſſ. 
| Self- Love and Virtue reconciled by Relig. 
Pope's E/. Ep. iv. præſ. ver. 309 360. 
| Baſguy's Serm. vol. i. N, iii. 


Git n I 
It muſt be the intereſt of every one to proſecute and cultivate the proper 
means of virtue. | 


JJC 


It muſt be the intereſt of every perſon heartily to repent of every inſtance in 
which he has acted contrary to virtue. Vid. Prop. 8 1. Cor. 4. 


Sinn 


Some have argued the neceſſary connection between virtue and happineſs from 


this conſideration, that the divine Being who is perfectly virtuous is perfectly 
Ff happy; 
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218 That virtue is for the intereſt of ſocieties, PART IV. 
happy; ſo that in proportion to the degree in which any inferior being reſembles 
im in virtue, he mult alſo reſemble him in happineſs. But fo far as this ar. 
gument is diſtinct from that ſtated in the preceding demonſtration, it is incon- 
cluſive : for if it would prove any thing, it muſt be, that every virtuous man 
is in every moment of his exiſtence happier than any vicious man is, or can be, 
which feems evidently contrary to fact. 5 


Clergyman's Lett. to Dr. Clarke, paſſ. 


PROPOSITION LXXXVIII. 


LECT, It is on the whole for the benefit of ſocieties to cultivate virtue, 
| * | C. | | | | 
| „ DEMONSE4RA1T-10-N; 


[| Prop. 8 7.1. It tends to promote the happineſs of every individual member, 
[ and therefore by conſequence of the whole. | 

| | : | Prep. 51. Schol.] 2. Virtue teaches-each to conſult the good of all, and to be 
willing to reſign any private intereſt of his own to the intereſt of the ſociety, 
i when it comes in competition with it ; fo conſtituting each man in his ſphere 

| the guardian of the public happineſs. _ CL 

. Prop. 80, 8 13. Virtue muſt ordinarily tend to bring down the favour and 
bleſſing of God upon ſocieties, to which they muſt owe their ſureſt foundation 

| and beſt proſperity : and his interpoſition may the more reaſonably be expected, 
a fince ſocieties, as ſuch, have no exiſtence in a future ſtate. 


; | 1, 2, 3:14. Valet propoſitio. 
8 Clarke's Serm. vol. vi. Ne. xiv. p. 207 | Butler's Anal. part i. c. iii. Pp. 8506, 
| —210, 1210, Ed. % Ed. 2. 8v0. | wy 


Sc HOL IU M. 
| | To this Mandeville has objected, that private vices are often public benefits 
and that an univerſal reformation would neceſſarily produce the ruin of multitudes 
of perſons and families, who ſubfiſt upon the public luxury and debauchery: 
but it may be replied, | DE 
- 1. That though ſome good may ariſe to particular perſons from the vices of 
li; others, it does not from thence follow, that greater might not ariſe to the whole 
| from common virtues, „ „ 
| 2. That virtue would allow the free uſe of many things, not abſolutely ne- 
criver. to the ſupport of life, yet tending to make it more agreeable, as wine, 
l dea, C's | 
il 3. That public temperance and reformation would prevent the ruin of mul 
titudes of perſons and families, which is often aggravated by former ſplendof, 
and the conſciouſneſs of thoke extravagancies by which they have been i 
2 | duet, 
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Proe. LXXXIX. Mandeville“ obje2#1on confidered. 


duced, as well as by the additional infamy attending poverty when occaſioned 
by ſuch means. | 


4. That during the time that the proſperity of families continues, we ſhall 


judge very wrong, if we eſtimate their happinels by their external circumſtances, 


without allowing for the inward temper of their minds, the happineſs of which 
virtue would always promote, and thereby be a noble equivalent for rendering 
them ſomething lels opulent and magnificent. 


: 


5. 'That the community would be better defended from foreign and domeſtic 


enemies by poorer citizens, who were temperate, generous, and courageous, than 


by the effeminate, debauched, and mercenary ; beſides all that extraordinary pro- 
tection, which an univerſally virtuous people might juſtly promiſe itſelf from 
divine Providence, 2 | 
6. If the hiſtory of the moſt celebrated ancient or modern ſtates and kingdoms 
be examined, 1t will be found they have riſen by virtue, and fallen by vice, agree- 


ably to our argument in the propoſition above, and contrary to thoſe principles 


which we here oppoſe, See, (beſides Perſian Letters referred to Prop. 5 1. gr. 4.) 


Fable of the Bees, paſſ. | Innes of Virtue, p. 99, Mc. 
Warb. Div. Leg. l. i. § 6, vol. i. p.] Browne's Ef]. on the Chara, No. ii. $ 5, 
76—84. == P. 146—158, 5 


PROPOSITION IXXXIX. 
To take a ſurvey of the ſtate of virtue in the world. 


S.0-LVT TO; 


1. A great part of the world is over-run with pagan idolatry and ſuperſtition z 
many of their rites are impious, obſcene, or cruel; and as new countries are diſ- 
covered, new ſcenes of wickedneſs are diſcovered with them: and it is by the 
way obſervable, that ſeveral of thoſe writers who ſpeak moſt favourably of 
the morals of new diſcovered countries, have in other reſpects moſt of the air 
of a romance. : 

2. Though it is to be acknowledged, that the religious inſtitutions of Chriſ- 
tians, Mahometans, and Jews contain many excellent leſſons of morality in all its 


branches; yet it evidently appears, that under all theſe profeſſions, the greateſt 


part of mankind are ſtrangers to real virtue. 


3- Thoſe who cultivate it with the greateſt care are in many reſpects defective, 
and far from that perfection which they themſelves deſire. | 


DEMONSTRATION, 


The proof of all this is too evident from all the opportunities we have of know- 


ing the moral characters of our fellow-creatures, by reading, travelling, or ob- 
&rvation at home. | 


Watts's Ruin and Recov. queſt. i. $ 5. Pp. 32—41. 
"MF » So Ro- 
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Of the fate of virtue in the world. Parr, IV. 


SCHOLI1IU M 


That the ſtate of things in former ages, even amongſt the moſt polite, learn- 
ed, and celebrated nations of antiquity, was generally much the ſame, appears 
from all the ſtrain of ancient authors; and further from the known lewdneſs 
and cruelty of many of their religious rites, the cuſtom of expoſing children, 
and the public ſpectacles, beſides many other things illuſtrated in On 


Fenk. of Chriſt. vol. i. p. 353-—364. | England's Morals of the Ancients, c. ull. 
St. Real, vol. i. 


COROLLARY 1. 
There is great reaſon for adoring the divine patience, that the earth is ſtill 


preſerved, and made the ſeat of ſo much pleaſure, conſidering the exact and 
circumſtantial manner in which God knows all crimes, and the almighty power 


with which he is always armed to puniſh them. 


COROLLARY 2. 


| Thoſe who are themſelves truly virtuous have great reaſon to exert themſelves 
to the utmoſt, to ſtem the torrent of vice, and to ſupport the intereſts of virtue, 


which humanly ſpeaking are ſo weak. 


WO: COROLLARY 3. 
There ſeems a great deal of reaſon to ſuſpect, that mankind is degenerated 


from ſome better ſtate, in which it may be ſuppoſed the race firſt came out of 


the hands of ſo holy and good a being as the bleſſed God is: and accordingly, 
we may obſerve among ſome ancient as well as modern nations remarkable tra- 
ditions on that head, which will be more fully conſidered hereafter. 


Howe, vol. i. p. 150, 151. | Cyrus's Trav. part ii. Ap. p. 93—99. 
COROLLARY 4. 
Some further diſcoveries from the divine Being ſeem very deſirable, to lead 


us into the paths of more perfect virtue and happineſs : but the fuller diſcuſſion 
of this will be the buſineſs of the next part of this work. 


The END of the FovkTu PART. 


PART 
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Of the Reaſon to expect and defire a RE VELAT ION: and 
the internal and external EVvibpENcR with which we may 


ſuppoſe it ſhould be attended. 
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DEFINITION LXVL 


HEOL.OGY or p1vinitY is that branch of Pneumatology, which re- L EIS 
lates in general to the knowledge of God, but eſpecially to thoſe extraordi- Cl. 

nary diſcoveries which he is ſuppoſed to have made of himſelf to mankind; _ OO i 

conſiders the probability, the certainty, and the contents of them. . Wo 


SCHOLILIUM 


Foraſmuch as miracles are generally urged in proof of ſuch extraordinary diſco- 
veries, it ſeems proper here to enquire into the nature, uſe, and importance of them. 


DEFINITION LXVIL 


When ſuch effects are produced, as (ceteris paribus) are uſually produced, | _ 
God is ſaid to operate according to the common courſe of nature : but when ſuch ef- | 
fects are produced, as are (cæt. par.) contrary to, or different from that common: 1 
courſe, they are ſaid to be MIRACULous. bi 


Conebeare on Mir. p. 6—12. Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 89. § 17. p. 113; 
Fleetwood on Mir. p. 2—5. | 9 43—46. p. 149. § 43—46: 
Clarke at Boyle's Lect. p. 374—3 76. 5 
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Nothing can be known to be miraculous, till the courſe of nature has been 
obſerved. e | 
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If two oppoſite effects (ces. par.) were to be alternately produced, neither: 
of them would be properly miraculous ; but the alternate ſucceſſion of both. 
would make up the courſe of nature: v. g. if the ſun were. to ariſe one morning 
in the eaſt, and the next in the weſt. | Es 


s 


COR O I 


Corollaries from the definition of a miracle. PART V. 


err 


When the courſe of nature can be but imperfectly known, in particular in- 
ſtances we may be incapable of pronouncing in many reſpects concerning certain 
remarkable events, whether they be or be not miraculous. 


COROLLARY £4 


A miracle contains no greater exerciſe of divine power, than an operation 
according to the courſe of nature. 


% © 


Miracles are poſſible in general, (Cor. 4.) and poſſible in any given inſtance, 
when the wiſdom of God does not require that the courſe of nature ſhould be 
reſerved ; which it is impoſſible for us to know that it always does. 

It has indeed been aſſerted, that it zs moſt honourable to God to ſuppoſe 
that he at firſt lays down the beſt poſſible laws, from which therefore it would 
be a defect of wiſdom to deviate. But it may be anſwered, that at leaſt for any 
thing we know, the beſt poſſible ſcheme may be that, in which there ſhall be 
ſome deviation from the ſtated rules, provided always that thoſe ſtated laws 
be generally ſo far obſerved, as that men may know what it is their duty to do, 
and what conſequences are generally to be expected from their actions, which 
is apparently the caſe, 

Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 376, 377. | Butler's Anal. part ii. c. ii. 

Coneb. Serm. on Mir. p. 12—17. 


PROPOSITION XC. 


To conſider ſome other definitions which celebrated writers have given of 
miracles. | 
SOU LUTION. | - | 


1. Mr. Locke defines a miracle to be © a ſenſible operation, which being above 
the comprehenſion of the ſpectator, is in his opinion contrary to the courſe of 
«© nature, and taken by him to be divine.“ Rr 

But on this account of the matter, every juggling trick, which I cannot un- 
derſtand, will, while my ignorance continues, be a miracle to me. In anſwet 
to this, Locke urges, that if this definition be not taken, we can never know what 
a miracle is; becauſe no man is acquainted with the whole courſe of nature. But 
though we acknowledge that great part of it is unknown, yet ſo much may be 
known, as that ſome inſtances may plainly appear to be above it: v. g- reco- 
vering the ſight of the blind, or the life of the dead by a word ſpeaking, or mul- 


tiplying bread, fo that one loaf ſhould ſerve a thouſand men, and more be * 
| at 


pop. XC. Other definitions con ſidered. 


at laſt than there was at firſt.—Beſides this, the extraordinary works appre- 


hended to be done by evil agents, would not be miracles on this definition, 
Locke's Poſt. Pieces, p. 217—2 20. | Chandler of Mir. p. g—11, 


2. Many others define a miracle to be © an extraordinary operation, above 


« the power of all created beings, and performable by God alone.” Fo 
But this definition either goes on the falſe ſuppoſition, of ſuch a proper agency 
in the creature, as is inconſiſtent with Prop. 32. or elſe ſuppoſes, contrary to 
fact, that we know the utmoſt limits of the power of created agents, allowing 
that to be called heir power, which is uſually communicated to them. 


Limb. Theol. J. i. c. ii. $ 17. Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 372—374. 
Chandler on Mr. P. 11—13. 


- 3. Dr, Chandler ſays, © a miracle is an action done, or an operation viſibly 


« performed by any being, which is really and truly above the reach, natural 
power, and capacity of that being who does it of himſelf, and without the af- 


« ſiſtance of ſome ſuperior agent to perform.“ 
This definition ſeems liable to the following objections. 


1. It ſuppoſes created beings capable of doing ſomething of themſelves, and 


without the aſſiſtance of any ſuperior agent, contrary to Prop. 32. 

2. It makes it impoſſible for God to perform a miracle, without the inter- 

polition of ſome creature. 5 5 
3. It ſuppoſes it would be no miracle for God to ſend an angel to relieve a 

ſtarving man, to open the priſon- doors, or even to roll back the ſun in his courſe, 


ſuppoſing I know the angel fo employed to be ordinarily capable of producing 


ſuch an effect; whereas in truth here would be a miracle, in ſuffering an angel. 
in ſuch a manner to act out of his uſual ſphere, though not. beyond his common. 
ſtrength. 8 | 

| Chandler of Mir. p. 13—19.. 


Dr. Hutcheſon's definition, & that it is a work far exceeding human power, yet 
performed by the command or upon the volition of a man,” nearly coincides: 
with this of Dr. Chandler's, and is equally liable to the 2d and zd objection, 


Hutchef. Metaph. Synopſ. p. 89, 


4 Dr. Clarke's definition of what he calls a tbealogical miracle, includes ſe- 
veral particulars in it, which may more properly be examined hereatter. 
| Clarke at Boyle's Lett. p. 382, 383. 


According to Dr. Sykes, “a miracle is a deſigned effect, ſenſible, unuſual 
* 10 itſelf, beyond the art and power of man to do:“ and he expreſsly declares 
againſt defining it, an event contrary to the courſe of nature. But to this it 
may be objected, 

1. That 


223 
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Several definitions of a miracle confidered. Parr. V. 


1 That if he does not by the word unuſual, mean as much as beyond the courſ; 
of nature, its being unuſual is of no importance at all to prove any thing mira- 
culous; as in the inſtance of the firſt parhelion. | 

2. If by ſenſible be meant ſomething made known in conſequence of a ſenſa- 
tion excited by external objects, diſtinguiſhed from the inward perception of 
impreſſions upon our minds, it is no way eſſential to conſtituting a miracle. 

3. That the expreſſion of deſgned is either ſuperfluous or improper ; ſince con- 
ſidering it as the work of God, every thing is deſigned ; and if it might happen 
without human deſign, it might ſtill be miraculous; as if health ſhould unex- 
pectedly be reſtored, while another perſon was praying for it. 


Sykes of Mirac. p. 16—23. 


6. Dr. Chapman defines it, © an unuſual and ſenſible event, moſt evidently 
< either in the nature or manner of it, above the power of all natural material 
% cauſes, and the art of man to produce.” —To this it may be objected, 

1. Againſt the words ſenſible and unuſual, as in the laſt ſtep, N“. i. ii. 

2. That an event may really be a true miracle, though it is not moſt evi. 
dently ſo. 

3. That it ſeems to intimate a diſtinction between natural and ſupernatural 
material cauſes ;z not to urge that a material cauſe can only be a paſſive power, 
nor to inſiſt upon it, that it may be queſtioned, whether dreams be not miracles 
upon this ſuppoſition : fo that here as well as in other inſtances, what is ſuper- 
added to our definition appears to be an incumbrance rather than an advantage, 


Chapman Euſ. vol. i. p. 72—76. 
DEFINITION LXVII. 


LECT. A piving REVELATION is a diſcovery of ſome propoſition to the mind, which 
CI. came in not by the uſual exerciſe of its faculties, but by ſome miraculous di- 


vine interpoſition and atteſtation, either mediate or immediate. 
SCHOLIUM, 


We ſhall endeavour in the following propoſitions to prove, that a revelation 
is poſſible, (Prop. 91.) that it is deſirable, (Prop. 92.) and that there is ſome 


' reaſon to hope that God will grant it, (Prop. 93.) and then ſhall more particu- 


larly examine with what kind of internal and external evidence, we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppole that it ſhould be attended, - - 


PROPOSITION KXCl. 
A divine revelation is a poſſible thing. 


DE M ON. 


Prop. XCl. A divine revelation proved poſſible. | 


DEMONSTRATTON. 


1. God may, for any thing we can certainly tell, think proper to make ſome 
diſcovery to his creatures of what they did not before know, or what by the uſe 
of their faculties they could not find out. | 

Prop. 31.|2. Since God is almighty, we may aſſure ourſelves, that he who has 
given us a power of communicating our ideas to each other, cannot be at a loſs 
for ſome proper method to make it apparent to his creatures, that it is he who 
ſpeaks to them. | ©” No | 

3. The pretences that have from time to time been made to divine revelation, 
and the ready reception they have many of them met with, plainly ſhew, that 
the greater part of mankind have thought it not impoſſible, : 

1, 2, & 3 [4. A divine revelation is at leaſt a poſſible thing. Q E. D. 


| Tillotf, vol. iii. p. 441, 442. 


8e n O iim. 1 
It would be moſt abſurd to object, that God's goodneſs will oblige him to 


give his creatures by their natural faculties the knowledge of all that it is aece/- 
/ary for them to know, and that his wiſdom will prevent his miraculous inter- 
poſition to diſcover unneceſſary things; for both thele propoſitions univerſally 
taken are falſe. For ſince it is as eaſy for God to communicate knowledge to 
us by revelation, as by the uſe of our natural faculties, we cannot ſay univerſally, 
that he muſt make man in ſuch circumſtances as that no revelation ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary; much leſs, that he can never ſuffer him to fall into ſuch circum- 
ſtances. On the contrary, on the firſt formation of mankind, (when that expe- 
rience, which now inſtructs us in ſo many things of the greateſt importance, 
could not poſſibly be our guide) it ſeems that ſome revelation was neceſſary with 
relation to his food; for ſurely, unleſs human nature were then vaſtly different 
trom what it 1s now, appetite would have been but a very uncertain and danger- 
ous rule : and it 1s certain, that the giving neceſlary intimations by revelation 
rather than by reaſon, would in ſome views be an additional favour ; as it would 
ſo much the more ſenſibly illuſtrate God's care of his creatures and inſpection 
over them; which, though it might be ſolidly reaſoned out on principles laid 

down above, might become more obvious in this caſe, at leaſt to weaker minds. 

Nor is it on the other hand true, that God beſtows on his creatures nothing that 
is unneceſſary , if by unneceſſary be meant, what in the preſent connection it mult 

mean, only ſomething without which they might have enjoyed ſome conſider- 
able degree of happinels, ſufficient to overbalance the evils to which they are 

expoſed: nothing is more evident than the contrary, i. e. that God has con- 

tuited our convenience and delight in numberleſs inſtances. 


Delany's Rev. examined, vol. i. p. 2, 3. | Leland againſt Tind. c. i, ii, iii. 


226 A divine revelation highly expedient. ParTV, 


PROPOSITION XôCll. 


LECT. Thecircumſtances of mankind are ſuch, as to render a divine revelation highly 
CIII. expedient and deſirable, 

— pnnnnmnns? . 
D E MONSTRAT ION. 


1. In the generality of mankind, we too plainly ſee ſuch indolence with re. 
gard to the things of religion, ſuch ſtrong paſſions, ſuch early prejudices, and 
inveterate habits of vice, as render them very unfit for an impartial inquiry af. 
ter divine truth, 

2. The greater part of mankind, even thoſe whoſe morals are leaſt vitiated. 
are ſo entangled in ſecular cares, that they have little leiſure for long and a: 
borious inquiry. CE 

3. It appears by the preceding parts of this work, that it is a very laborious 
and difficult taſk, to trace out the great principles of natural religion in their 
due connection and evidence. | 

I, 2, 3. 4. It is not to be expected that many will undertake it for themſelves, 
or that if they do, they will ſucceed in it. 


_ Clarke at Boyle's Lea. p. 273— 278. 


F. There are ſome points, which the moſt diligent and impartial Inquirer 
will find it hardly poſſible to clear up to himſelf, eſpecially thoſe relating to the 
pardon of ſin, and the complete happineſs of a future ſtate. Prop. 82. Schol. 3. 

Prop. 83. Schol. 5. 

6. Of thoſe things which ſuch an inquirer may be able to clear up to himſelf, 

there will be many, which it will be difficult to communicate to others; conſider- 

ing how abſtruſe many of his arguments will be on the one hand, and on the 
other, that indolence, prejudice, and ſecular cares, will in their degree hinder the 
generality from inquiring into truth propoſed by others, as well as from diſ- 
covering it for themſelves. Vid. gr. 1, 2. „ 
7. Could the great doctrines of religion and rules of morality be ſettled, and 
propoſed, and taught ever ſo plainly, and inculcated ever ſo frequently, it would 
nevertheleſs be exceeding difficult to enforce the practice of them. The credit of 
the perſon propoſing them would do little, conſidering the pride of the genera- 
lity of mankind, and the difference which might probably happen among thoſe 
who ſhould undertake to inſtruct others: and we have before (Prop. 77.) proved 
it not to be the buſineſs of the civil magiſtrate to eſtabliſh religion by force; and 
it is certain, if he ſhould attempt it, he could not by his ſecular power pro- 
duce any ſingle action truly virtuous, conſidering how much depends upon 

the temper and intention, with which an action is performed, Prop. 49. 

1 

8 47 5» 


Pro?, XCII. The ſame argument continued. 


4. 55 6, 7. 8. A revelation ſeems in theory highly expedient, and in a manner 


neceflary to bring men to the knowledge of natural religion, and the practice 
of virtue. 


Conebeare's Serm. on Rev. p. 4— 28. 


Prop. 89.19. If we conſult fad, we ſhall find the ancient and the modern 
world over-run with error, ſuperſtition and vice. 


10. Though there have been in the heathen world ſome excellent teachers of 
morality, yet.the number of thoſe, who have in good earneſt ſet themſelves about 


ic, has been but ſmall ; and ſome of thoſe few have been entirely ignorant of ſome 
things neceſſary to be known, and very dubious about others, concerning which 
they had ſome glimmering of knowledge: where they appear to have been cer- 
tain themſelves, they have often been unable to advance a clear and diſtinct proof; 
and.even where proofs have been moſt clear and diſtinct, they have wanted au- 
thority to enforce their inſtructions and precepts ; ſo that they have availed but 
little to reform thoſe parts of the world where they dwelt ; of which the remark- 
able wickedneſs of Greece, in the age of Socrates and Plato, is a very melancholy 
inſtance, as that of Rome, in the days of their beſt moral philoſophers, alſo was. 


Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 281—302. | Dac. Plato, vol. i. Intr. p. 7—9. 
Jenkins of Chriſt. vol. i. p. 364—376, | Fiddes of Mor. Virt. c. xix. 
3384—339 ___ I Chandler of Mir. p. 656—77. 


8, 9, 10.11, Experience joins with theory, to prove a revelation ſo neceſſary 
to bring mankind to the knowledge and practice of virtue, that little is to be 
expected without it. | 


12. A revelation may make the knowledge of what the light of nature might 
diſcover to every man, more plain, eaſy, certain, and affecting; not to ſay, that 


| there may poſſibly be ſome things beyond the diſcovery of our unaſſiſted reaſon, 
which might prove cogent motives to virtue. 


Prop. 87, 88.13. The knowledge and practice of virtue is neceſſary to the 
happineſs of private perſons and ſocieties. 


11, 12, 13.14. A divine revelation is in the preſent circumſtances of man— 
kind, highly expedient, and therefore greatly deſirable. Q. E. D. 


Foſter againſt Tind. p. 12— 24. | Watts's Strength and Weakneſs of 
Campbell Neceſſ. of Rev. paſſ. praf. c. v, vi. Human Reaſon. 


SORDLIUO WW 8; 


The propoſition may be illuſtrated (and eſpecially gr. 10) by obſerving, that 
the moſt celebrated Laugivers of antiquity have thought it neceſſary to profeſs 
ON Intercourſe with heaven, in order to enforce their laws, though many of 


em were armed with ſecular power; as appears, not only in the inſtance of Mo— 
ſes, but alſo of Zoreaſter, Pythagoras, Solon, Lycurgus, Scleucus, Numa, Hermes 


"a3 Triſ- 
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223 Ohhechion rom the plainneſs and perfection of the hight of nature. PARA V. 


Triſmegiſtus, Orpheus, Suphis the Egyptian, Minos, Zamolxis the Getan, Moden the 
Saxon, Meleſagoras the Eleuſinian, Zalhrauſtes the Arimaſpian, Mango-Copal the 
Peruvian, and Phoe the Indian: to which we may allo add Amaſis, Mnevis, Ra- 
damanthus, Triptolemus, Zaleuchus, Lycaom, and Romulus. 


Shuckford, vol. i. p. 3 19-323. Cuſtoms of Ind. and Jews compared, p. 56, 
Tenple's Miſcel. vol. ii. Eff. ill. P. 89— 43 | 

89, ibid. p. 58—74. I Collier and Baylein Nom. 
Lucas Inq. vol. 1. p. 108, 109. WWarb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 101—10g. 


It may not be improper to obſerve by the way, that whereas the riſe of ſuper- 
ſtition is generally aſcribed to the prieſts, it appears in fact, that princes and le- 
giflators, under pretence of inſpiration, as well as by other methods, were the 
chief agents in introducing it into the world; as with great accuracy and learn— 
ing ſhewn at large by 


Chand, againſt Morg. part ii. & 15. vol. i. p. 5506—585, 


V 


Lor. To the reaſoning in the demonſtration above, it is objected, by the author of 
CIV. Chriſtianity as old as the creation, that natural religion 1s ſo plain, as to need no 
——_ explication, and ſo perfect, as to admit of no addition. 


Tindal of Chriſtianity, c. ii, & vi. 


Senn 


To the iũ of theſe aſſertions it is anſwered, that the differences there have been 
between many learned philoſophers, about many branches of natural religion, 
do evidently prove it not to be ſo plain as is here ſuppoſed : and indeed this hy- 
potheſis would entirely ſuperſede all human as well as divine teachings. And as 
to what is ſaid of the perfection of it, we reply, that if natural religion only mean 
that which in the moſt extenſive ſenſe may be called the Jaw of nature, i. e. the 
obligation on a rational agent ariſing trom the whole nature of things, (Def. 62. 

Scbol.) though the aſſertion be true, it is nothing to the preſent purpoſe; but if 
we mean by it merely the /ight of nature, (Def. 62.) then the aſſertion is evidently 
falſe, being contrary to fact: but if it be a ſort of medium between both thele, 
z. e. that rule of life, to the knowledge of which men might attain, if they would 
in general ule their faculties well ; then it ſeems, that it is neither ſo perfect nor 
ſo plain, as to ſuperſede the uſcfulneſs of a revelation, though it ſhould on the 
other hand be granted not ſo imperfect and obſcure, as to render it univerſally 
of abſolute necgſſiiy. On the whole, Tindal is very little conſiſtent with himlelt, 
when, ſhifting between thele different ideas, he ſometimes inſiſts on ſuch a per- 
Fleckien of it, as is inconſiſtent with any tolerable degree of plainneſ; and lome- 
times on ſuch a plainneſs, as mult ſuppole it very 7mperfett. | 


Coneb, againſt Tind. p. 134—136, or | Leland againſt Lind. p. 4—10. vol. 1. 
Scho- 


Prop. XCII. The want of univerſality alſo obhjected. 


Sen On ni n 4. 


[t is objected further, that it ſeems injurious to the divine goodneſs, to ſup- 
pole chat God has ſuffered mankind to fall into ſuch deplorable circumſtances as 
the propoſition repreſents. We anſwer, 2 aq 

1. That the propoſition does not aflert mankind to be left under an abſolute 
i:1p2/ivility of obtaining virtue and happineſs. | 

2. That to leave men in great danger of error and vice, and that in ſuch a de- 
cree, as will in , though not neceſſarily prove fatal to many, is certainly con- 
liſtent with the divine perfections, becauſe we plainly ſee it to be done; and is 
a difficulty by no means peculiar to thoſe that believe revelation, but common 


to all that believe the goodneſs of the Deity. And what Tindal ſays of the great 
evil of /uperſlition, which he ſuppoſes worſe than atheiſm, joined to the charge of 


ſuperſtition which he brings againſt the whole chriſtian world, ſerves yet more to 
illuſtrate and confirm this reply. | | 

3. To ſuppoſe the light of nature ever ſo perfect, will not infer the circum- 
ſtances of mankind leſs deplorable: for the degree of wickedneſs and conſe- 
quently miſery prevailing in the world, being in other reſpects the ſame, will 
be aggravated in proportion to the degree in which their light and advantage 
are ſuppoſed perfect. TE | 


Tind, Chriſtian, as old, &'c, p. 173, 174+ | Foſt. againſt Tind. p. 6470, 73—77. 


. 8 n O LI uU mM 5. 
It is objected nearly to the ſame purpoſe as before, that if a revelation were 


thus expedient, it muſt have been hi ral; there being no imaginable reaſon, 


why God ſhould give it to ſome rather than others. Reſerving this to be more 
fully conſidered elſewhere, we here anſwer, | 


1. Since, on our principles, God was not obliged in ſtrict juſtice to give it to 


any, he could not be obliged to give it to al... 


2. That though we cannot tell why one nation ſhould have it rather than an- 


other, there is no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at ſuch a diſtinction, confidering in how 
different, and to us unaccountable a manner, all muſt acknowledge the means of 
virtue and happineſs to be diſpenſed among the children of men. 


3. That it is a very ſuppoſable caſe, that if ever God gave. a revelation at all, 


ſuited to the general uſe of mankind, it was with ſuch circumſtances, that its not 
having an univerſal ſpread was owing to the folly and wickedneſs of men : nay 
it is a very poſſible caſe, that God may already have given an univerſal reve- 
lation; 7. e. a revelation made to the human family when very ſmall, the tradition 
of which has been loſt through their own folly, though their happineſs might 
have been oreatly promoted by keeping up the memory of it. 


Blount's Oracles of Reaſ. p. 210, | Foſter againſt Tind. c. ii. p. 78—86. 
21, 196, 197. Butler's Anal. part ii. c. vi. 

Clarke at Boyle's Lect. p. 315—3 18. | Sykes on Mir. Pp. 21]—219, © 

| | DC H.Q- 
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LEer. 


There is room to hope for a divine revelation. Part V. 
| 4 


Se HO LI UM 6, 


Thoſe who aſſert a revelation to be ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that every man, how 
well ſoever he uſes his reaſon, muſt inevitably periſh without it, generally ground 
that aſſertion, not on principles of natural religion, but on thoſe paſſages of rip. 
tare, which relate to the neceſſity of faith in Chriſt, which cannot here be properly 
examined. 


Fenkins Reaſ. of Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 2—14. 


PROPOSITION XC 
There is ſome reaſon to hope that God will grant a revelation, 


L E M M A. 


It is to be obſerved, that we are far from ſaying, that a man could have 
any certainty in this point; but a probable hope might be produced by the 
following conſiderations. Lo ens | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 9a. 1. The circumſtances of mankind greatly need it. 
1.12. The general goodneſs of the divine Being may lead us to expect it: and 
it ſeems probable, that God would not have ſuffered mankind to have fallen into 

ſo great apoſtaſy, unleſs he had intended them ſuch an aſſiſtance. | 

3. The proviſion which God has made in the natural world for removing bo- 
dily diſerders, give us ſome additional reaſon to hope, that he will not be alto- 
gether regardleſs of the much more dangerous diſeaſes of the mind. 

Prop. 92. Schol. 1.4. The pretences to a divine revelation, which have been 
often made, and one and another of them ſo readily received, even ſometimes 
upon very ſlender evidence, plainly ſhew that men have thought a revelation 
probable : and perhaps we may add, there would not have been ſo many coun- 
terfeits, if there had been no true coin. | | 

g. Some of the ancient philoſophers, and eſpecially Socrates and Plato, tho 
they did not believe the pretences to revelation made by their prieſts, yet hoped 
that ſuch a favour would be given to mankind, and expreſs their comfortable 
expectation of it. : 


2, 3» 4, & 5.16. Valet propeſitio. 
. Clarke at Boyle's Ledt. p. 304-310. 


VVV 


It may perhaps be objected, that ſince mankind brought themſelves into thele 
Ceplorable circumſtances by their own fault, there is the leſs reaſon to expect 
any extraordinary aſſiſtance. 


An. 


Proe. XCIV. Uncontrouled miracle prove the truth of a doctrine. 


Anſ. We allow no particular perſon can have any aſſurance that God will fa- 
vour him in this manner; but ſince it is certain that God confers many unme- 
' rited favours upon his creatures, and that in the natural world many remedies 


are provided for evils, which men bring upon themſelves by their own folly, 
this objection will not overthrow the preceding argument. | 


DEFINITION IXIxX. 


That MIRACLE is ſaid to be UNcONTROULED, the apparent deſign of which 
js not evidently contradicted, either by the ab/urdity of the thing 1 
prove, or by ſome at leaſt equal miracle oppoled to it. 


Chandler on Mir. c. iii. | Sykes, ibid. p. 130—1 34. 


SCROL 1D . 

A man may be ſaid to perform miracles in proof of a doftrine, when he aſſerts 

the doctrine, and then works the miracle as an immediate confirmation of it; 

or when he does publickly and frequently aſſert himſelf to be a teacher ſent from 
God, and appeals to a train of miracles to ſhew that he is ſo: for in that caſe 

ſuch miracles, (if they be allowed any proof at all) do prove particular facts or 

doftrines aſſerted by him, even though no miracle be diſtinctly applied to ſuch. 


particulars, | | ; | 
Fleetwood of Mir. p. 120, 121, 220—228, 


PROPOSITION XCIV. 


When a man performs evident and uncontrouled miracles as a proof of any 


8 8 | 7 
doctrine, virtue requires thoſe who have ſufficient evidence of the reality of ſuch. 
miracles, to admit the doctrine as true. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 91.1. God may fee fit to reveal ſome thin 
coverable by their natural light, | | | 
1.2. God's wiſdom will require him to reſerve to himſelf ſome certain criteria, 
by which. his own teſtimony may be known and diſtinguiſhed by us. 

Prop. 32. and Def. 64.13. A miracle cannot be performed without an extra- 
ordinary divine interpolition, either mediate or immediate. 

3.14. If God would- confirm the truth of a propoſition to one man, by the 
teſtimony of another to whom it was immediately revealed, we can think of no 
method, by which he could do it in ſo effectual a manner, as by giving him a 
power to work a miracle in confirmation of it. | | . 

Def. 69.6. When a miracle is uncontrouled, we can imagine no circumſtance 
dy which it can be diſtinguiſhed from a. miracle wrought to confirm a truth. 


gs to his creatures, not diſ- 


tis intended to 
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Of the regard paid to miracles by tlie heathens. PART V. 


4 35 16. If God were to ſuffer an uncontrouled miracle to be wrought in con- 
fir mation of a falſhood, it ſeems he could have no criterion by which his teſti. 
mony could be diſtinguiſhed. 

2, 67. It is inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God, to ſuffer an uncontrouled 

miracle to be wrought in confirmation of a falſhood. 

6.18. It would alto be inconſiſtent with his gooaneſs ; ſeeing it would leave his 
creatures in a perpetual and melancholy uncertainty, as to the truth of any pre- 
tended revelation from him; an uncertainty that would be moſt Soars to the 
moſt virtuous and religious part of mankind. 

7, 8.19, Seeing God is both wiſe and good, we may depend upon it, that a 
propoſition atteſted by uncontrouled miracles 1s atteſted by him. 

Prop. 79, 9.|10. Seeing God is true, virtue will — us to admit of a pro. 
poſition ſo confirmed. 9. E. D. ; 


Barrows Works, vol. ii. P. 214—216. | Chand. on ; Mir. c. ii. 
Locke's Poſt, Wirks, p. 219—2 22. 


S ⁹ſ/ »]] 3. t 


We have not mentioned that additional confirmation, which may ariſe to the 
propoſition, from the regard which men in all ages and nations ſeem to have paid 
to miracles, as the ſureſt proof of a divine revelation; that fact having been diſ- 
puted, eſpecially of late by the learned and ingenious Mr. Meſton, though ſome 

conſiderable ſtreſs is laid upon it by biſhop Atterbury, in the place quoted below; 
and Mr. Comber has laboured to ſhew that miracles were greatly regarded by 
the Gentiles, It is obſervable, that few of the legiſlators mentioned above, (Prop. 
92. Schol. 1.) though they pretended to revelations, (which by them mult have 
been ſuppoſed miracles, ſee Def. 68.) ventured to prove the truth of them by 

Profeſſing a power to work miracles. Neverthelels, tho” the pretended miracles 
of the heathens were ſeldom propoſed as in proof of any doctrine, (as will be 
further noted) yet there was a ſort of accidental credit derived to heathen eſtab- 
Lſhments by ſueh pretenſions to them, which occaſioned the multiplication of 
thole pretences in oppoſition to chriſtianity ; and is a proof after all, that mi 
racles were not diſregarded by the pagans in general; as, conſidering the con- 
ſtitution of human nature, it would be ſtrange if they were, at leaſt by thoſe 
who were themſelves eye-witneſſes of them,, and that in inſtances where the 
facts could not be diſputed. 


 Alterbury's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. 2 20210. 
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. To this it is objected, that if we believe the Bible, we ſhall find * it is not 
BEES only ſuppoſed there, that miracles may be wrought in proof of a falſhood, but 


CY. 
| it is expreſsly aſſerted to have been fadt in one caſe, and foretold as what ſhall 
Prey tt , cer» 


po P. XCI. Oh jections to the proof ſrom miracles conſidered. 233 
jainly be in others. Deut. xiil. 1g. Matt. xxiv. 24. 2 Thefſ. ii. 9, 10. Exod. 
vii and viii, To theſe texts it has been anſwered by ſome, that they eſpecially the 
firſt, may be only hyporhetic : by others, that all the wonders here ſpoken of are 
ichs, and not real miracles; which may be true of 2 Thefſ. ii. 9. But the juſt- 
eſt anſwer ſeems to be, that none of theſe are ſuppoſed to be ancontrouled miracles, 
bur to be ſufficiently confuted, either by the apparent abſurdity of the thing they 
attemped to prove, or by other more and greater miracles wrought on the con- 
trary fide; and it is to be remembered in this view, that Matt. xxiv. 24. refers 
to the apoſtolic age: ſo that all the miracles of thoſe falſe Chriſts were directly 


oppoſed, by the ſum of all thoſe wrought in the very ſame time in proof of 
chriſtianity. | | 


Tilletſon's Serm. vol. iii. p. 499, 500. | Chapman's Euſeb. vol. i. p. 1 19—127 


Limb. Theol. I. iii c. xvii. & 2. Sykes of Mir. p. 175—1 79. 
Fleetwood of Mir. Pp. 173 — 209. | Re 


———— 


Sen 0L:1-U-M6 


Biſhop Fleetwood's ſingular ſolution of the miracles of the Egyptian Magi, may 
be ſeen at large in 5 : Pp 
| Fleetwood ibid. p. 52—6f. 


Sent l M... 4 


Others aſſert, that by ſtating the caſe as in the propoſition above, we fall into 
a round of proving the doctrine by the miracles, and the miracles by the doc- 
trine, But the contrary is plain; for though we readily allow, that nothing 
apparently contrary to the light of nature can be proved by a miracle, yet we 
maintain, that many doctrines, of which the light of nature could give us no 
information at all, and in which even when propoſed we can ſee no innate mark 
of truth, may be proved by miracles; it being ſufficient in this caſe to render 

the proof valid, that no apparent abſurdity attend the doctrine to be eſtabliſhed. 
by them, where there are no contrary miracles to be compared with them : nor 
could miracles according to us in any imaginable caſe be proved by the doftrine, 
be it ever ſo apparently true. 

Fleetwood on Mir. p. 169—173. 


Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 38 —385. 
 Hoadly's Trafts, p. 26—28. 3 385. 


FF 


It is further pleaded, that any ons miracle is as good a proof of divine inter- 
poſition as a thouſand; and that all miracles are as to their evidence equal, ſince 
no work can to the divine power be greater or leſs than another. We anſwer, 
though all things be equally eaſy to God, yet there are ſome of his works, which 
appear to us more grand . than others, and more indubitably 
a IR. mira- 
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232 Of the regard paid to miracles by the heathens. PART V. 


4, 516. If God were to ſuffer an uncontrouled miracle to be wrought in con. 
fir mation of a falſhood, it ſeems he could have no criterion by which his teltt. 
mony could be diſtinguiſhed. 

2, 67. It is inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of God, to ſuffer an uncontrovled 
miracle to be wrought in confirmation of a falſhood. 

6.18. It would alſo be Icontivent with his gooareſs ; ſeeing it would leave his 
creatures in a perpetual and melancholy uncertainty, as to the truth of any pre- 
t-nded revelation from him; an uncertainty that would be moſt 9 5 to the 
moſt virtuous and religious part of mankind. 

7, 8.9. Seeing God is both wiſe and good, we may depend upon it, that a 

_ propoſition atteſted by uncontrouled miracles is atteſted by him. 
Prop. 79, 9.|19. Seeing God is true, virtue will A us to admit of a pro. 


poſition ſo confirmed. 8. E. N. 


Barrows Werks, vol. ii. p. 214 216. Chand. on Mir. c. ii. 
Locke's Poſt. Wirks, p. 219—222. 


e rte 


We have not mentioned that additional confirmation, which may ariſe to the 
propoſition, from the regard which men in all ages and nations ſeem to have paid 
to miracles, as the ſureſt proof of a divine revelation ; that fact having been dil- 
puted, eſpecially of late by the learned and ingenious Mr. Weſton, though ſome 
conliderable ſtrets is laid upon it by biſhop Atterbury, in the place quoted below; 
and Mr. Comber has laboured to ſhew that miracles were greatly regarded by 
the Gentiles. It is obſervable, that few of the legiſlators mentioned above, (Prop. 
92. Schol. 1.) though they pretended to revelations, (which by them mult have 
been ſuppoſed miracles, /ce Def. 68.) ventured to prove the truth of them by 

pProfeſſing a power to work miracles. Nevertheleſs, tho? the pretended miracles 
of the heathens were ſeldom propoſed as in proof of any doctrine, (as will be 
further noted) yet there was a ſort of accidental credit derived to heathen eſtab- 
Lſhments by ſueh pretenſions to them, which occaſioned the multiplication of 
thole pretences in oppoſition to chriſtianity ; and is a proof after all, that mi- 
racles were not diſregarded by the pagans in general; as, conſidering the con- 
ſtitution of human nature, it would be ſtrange if they were, at leaſt by thoſe 
who were themſelves eye-witneſſes of them,, and that in inſtances where the 


facts could not be diſputed. 
Allerbury's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 207 —210, 


3 2. 


. To this it is objected, that if we believe the Bible, we malt find that it is not 
3 only ſuppoſed there, that miracles may be wrought in proof of a falſhood, but 


CVI. | 
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It 1s exprels FR e „ yo 


922 my bay 
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 toinly be in others. Deut. xiii. 1—5. Matt. xxiv. 24. 2 Theſſ. ii. 9, 10. Exod. 
vü and viii. To theſe texts it has been anſwered by ſome, that they eſpecially the 
ft, may be only pothetic: by others, that all the wonders here ſpoken of are 
ichs, and not real miracles; which may be true of 2 Thefſ. ii. 9g. But the juſt- 
eſt anſwer ſeems to be, that none of theſe are ſuppoſed to be uncontrouled miracles, 
bur to be ſufficiently confuted, either by the apparent abſurdity of the thing they 
attemped to prove, or by other more and greater miracles wrought on the con- 
trary fide; and it is to be remembered in this view, that Matt. xxiv. 24. refers 
to the apoſtolic age: ſo that all the miracles of thoſe falſe Chriſts were directly 
oppoſed, by the ſum of all thoſe wrought in the very ſame time in proof of 
chriſtianity. | | 4” | 

Tilletſon's Serm. vol. iii. p. 499, 500. | Chapman's Euſeb, vol. i. p. 1 19—127 
Limb. Theol. J. iii c. xvii. $2. | Sykes of Mir. p. 175—1 79. 
Fleetwood of Mir. p. 173 — 209. N 


Se H o. 11 U . 


Biſhop Fleetwood's ſingular ſolution of the miracles of the Egyptian Magi, may. 
be ſeen at large in OT 
| Fleetwood ibid. p. 52—6 7. 


$0 0-6 EV:M.. 4 


Others aſſert, that by ſtating the caſe as in the propoſition above, we fall into 
a round of proving the doctrine by the miracles, and the miracles by the doc- 
trine, But the contrary is plain; for though we readily allow, that nothing 
apparently contrary to the light of nature can be proved by a miracle, yet we 
maintain, that many doctrines, of which the light of nature could give us no 
information at all, and in which even when propoſed we can ſee no innate mark 

of truth, may be proved by miracles; it being ſufficient in this caſe to render, 
the proof valid, that no apparent abſurdity attend the doctrine to be eſtabliſhed. 
by them, where there are no contrary miracles to be compared with them : nor 
could miracles according to us in any imaginable caſe be proved by the doctrine, 
be it ever ſo apparently true. 


Fleetwood on Mir. p. 169—173. Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 383-385. 
Hoadly's Traits, p. 26—28. EY MS £ 


n 


It is further pleaded, that any one miracle is as good a proof of divine inter- 
poſition as à thouſand; and that all miracles are as to their evidence equal, ſince 
no work can to the divine power be greater or leſs than another.—We anſwer, 
though all things be equally ealy to God, yet there are ſome of his works, which 
appear to us more grand and magnificent than others, and more. indubitably - 
= + 1 Hh mira-- 
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miraculous:: and the ſtory of the Egyptian Magi before referred to plainly ſhews 
there may be circumſtances, by which one miracle may appear evidently to tri- 
umph over another; in which caſe, 4t ſeems that all the evidence arifing from 
the oppoſite miracle is in a manner even transferred to the victorious ſide. 
Fleetwood ibid. p. 30o—37, 81-83, 211] Hoadly's Trafs, p. 5=—16. 
— 213. I Lecke on Mir. p. 223—23 1. 


 S-CHOLA UM 6. | 
It muſt be granted, that the evidence of miracles ſeems fo ſtrong; as to ren- 
der it highly probable, that God will not ſuffer: it to be applied in proof of a 
fal ſhood, without appearing by a miracle to turn the balance on the ſide of truth: 
tor ſhould he ſuffer them'often'to be profaned, to confirm what is evidently con- 
trary to the principles of natural religion or common ſenſe, they would grady- 
ally grow into fuch ſuſpicion and contempt, as we can hardly ſuppoſe his wiſ— 
dom would permit; and the more illuſtrious any miraculous fact in queſtion 
appears, the ſtronger will this argument be. 


Chapman®s Euſeb. vol. i. p. 89 —93, 96—116, 


S C HOL IU NM 7. 

It is further objected, that this method of ſtating the doctrine of miracles 
renders them of no uſe. But not to repeat what was ſaid in anſwer to the ob- 
jection in the 4th Schol. which is nearly equivalent to this; it is moſt evident they 
may, on this hypotheſis, ſerve to awaken attention: to illuſtrate the goodneſs of 
the deity, when they are of a benevolent kind, and in all inſtances his power, 
and thereby impreſs the conſciences of men: with ſentiments of religious re ve- 
rence and awe: to command reſpect to the perſon ſpeaking; who might other- 
wiſe, eſpecially if in circumſtances of external meanneſs, appear pragmatical and 
uſurping: to increaſe the evidence of ſome things which may be leſs certainly 
known by natural light: and to diſcover many others, which though not con- 
trary to reaſon, are not diſcoverable by it, nor capable of receiving immediate 
evidence from it. 


Foſter againſt Tind. p. 50—63. { Atterb. Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 210-216. 


Sendo rie nun 8. 


It appears from the ſurvey we have now been taking, that the queſtion, whe- 
ther evil ſpirits, if ſuch there be, may work miracles, is not of ſo great importance 
as ſome have repreſented : ſince it is certain that on the principles of the propo- 
ſition, God will not ſuffer them to work uncontrouled miracles; and if any ſuch 
ſhould be wrought in proof of a falſhood, charging it upon an evil ſpirit would 
by no means remove the difficulty, ſince ſuch a ſpirit could act no otherwiſe than 
by a divine energy communicated to him, Prop, 32, Nevertheleſs, if 8 mirace 
4 | | ul 
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were ever wrought, which was controuled by the abſurdity and wickedneſs of 
the docttine to be proved by it, or by a ſeries of oppoſite and greater miracles; 
in that caſe, it ſeems more congruous to the chriſtian ſcheme, (if there appear 
to be reaſon for admitting it) to aſcribe ſuch miracles to the power of evil ſpirits 
than to ſpeak of them as the work of God. Vid. 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. As xiii. 10. Job 
ii. 7. compare Rev. xiii. 2, 14. Vid. Prop. 32. Schol, 3. 


Clarke at Beyle's Lea. p. 318—322. 


DEFINITION LXX, 


That is called the INTERNAL EVIDENCE Of any revelation, which is drawn from LE Or. 
the conſideration of thoſe declarations and doctrines, which are contained in it: CVII. 
and that is called its EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, which ariſes from ſome other cir- ; 
cumſtances referring to it, v. g. predictions concerning it, miracles wrought by. 

thoſe who teach it, its ſucceſs in the world, c. | 


 PROPOSTT TON XCVX. 


To enquire what kind of internal evidence, we may probably expect to find 
in a divine revelation. ; 


Let it be obſerved, that the divine revelation of which we here ſpeak, is ſup- 
poſed to be one intended for the benefit of mankind in general, and introduced 
as that in which the whole ſcheme of revelation 7erminates : for otherwiſe it muſt 
be acknowledged, that-there-may be particular revelations ondifferent occaſions, 


This and the forty-ſeventh propoſition ſeem liable to ſome objection. It muſt be owned that 
we are very little qualified to judge A priori what kind of evidence, and eſpecially what externa! 
evidence ſhould attend a divine revelation : and to, ſelect all the particulars of that evidence wit h 
which the chriſtian religion was attended, and to propoſe this as the fandard, by which revela- 
tion in general is to be tried, looks too much like an attempt to prepoſſeſs the mind in favour of 
chriſtianity, before it is fairly examined. The author ſeems; to have been. aware of this objection 
himſelf; and has accordingly in the Lemma to the 97th propoſition, endęavoured to ſoften the man- 
ner of expreſſion; as if the intention of the propoſition was only to ſhew the rea ſonableneſs of ſuch 
kind of evidence, if it ſhould hereafter appear to have in fact attended any ſuppoſed” revelation, 
without aſſerting that all the particulars of this evidence would have occurred to ys ss probable, 
when only reaſoping upon it in theory: for it is evident that to ſee the reaſonableneſs of any 
icheme when it is propoſed to us, is a very different thing from making the diſcovery ourſelves.— 
But though this way of ſtating the queſtian muſt be allowed leſs, exceptionable than the other, 
yet it ſeems on the whole, that this inquiry would be made with much 88 advantage, if it 
were reſerved till the evidence which has in fact attended chriſtianity were fully ſtated. We ſhould 
then better able to judge of any objectiohs that are made to particular parts of the evidence, 
| and ſhould. be prepared to make a more preciſe and determinate anſwer ; whereas when the ſub- 
Jeck is only in 24eory, our reaſoning. upon it will; of neceſſity. be more indeterminate, and 
therefore leſs ſatisfactory, z. an, inſtance of which we have in the objections that are urged in ſome. 
of the following pages, againſt poſitive inſtitutions and. a traditional revelation, 
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236 Of the internal evidence to attend a revelation. PART. V. 


mn | which may be very credible, though not attended with all thoſe interna] 
evidences; nor could it be expected, that every diſcovery which God makes of 
himſelf to any particular perſon, or nation, ſhould anſwer all theſe characters. 


SOLUTI1'ON. | 
ii | 1. We may be ſure it can contain nothing apparently contrary to the light of 
ii nature, becauſe that is the law of God, Def. 61. and he is too wiſe and too faith. 
| ful to contradict himſelf. 1 | 
2. It may be expected, that it ſrould further confitm ſome important truths 
known by the light of nature, and clear up the difficulties which hang on ſome 
articles in which our happineſs 1s much concerned : particularly, that it ſhould 
give us firmer aſſurance of the pardon of fin in a way conſiſtent with the divine 
Juſtice, and that it ſhould diſcover more of a future ſtate of happineſs, perhaps 
alſo of the entrance of ſin and calamity in the world. ; 
3. It may very probably contain a diſcovery of ſome doctrines as well as fas, 
which though not inconſiſtent with our natural light, are not diſcoverable by it. 
4. As it is very probable that much of it will relate to the divine Being and 
his operations, it is to be expected, that though ſome additional light may be 
given us as to many things concerning him,yetthele diſcoveries may be connected 
with further hints relating to what is yet unknown; ſo that there may be many 
things in it beyond our adequate comprehenſion, or in other words, ſome things 
myſterious, Vid. Prop, 18. Cor. 3. Gt: Ex 
5. Nevertheleſs, we may conclude the moſt important things will be plainly 
revealed, ſo that every honeſt inquirer may come to a full ſatisfaction about them, 
6. The end of all muſt be to ſubſerve virtue, and ſo to promote the happinels 
of mankind: and thoſe additional diſcoveries beyond what thelight of nature could 
have found out, ſuppoſed gr. 3. will no doubt center in this, and not tend 
merely to amaze our minds and excite our curioſity. | 
7. Conſidering how greatly and how univerſally pride prevails in the minds of 
men, how detrimental it is to almoſt all the branches of virtue, and how much 
it taints and debaſes many actions which would otherwiſe be the moſt excellent, 
as likewiſe how ill it becomes any creature, and eſpecially a mortal and a ſinful 
creature; it is exceeding probable, that the whole ſeries of a divine revelation wil 
evidently tend to exalt God and to humble man. 


Tillotſon, vol. iii. p. 44.2, 443. | DachaPs Serm. p. 111-118. 
Dod. x. Serm. N9, vili. p. 209211. | Builer's Anal. part ll, c. iii. 


Senor n 1. 


It is objected, that on theſe principles a revelation muſt be needleſs ; ſince a 
man muſt underſtand the principles of natural religion before he can judge 0 
a revelation, and if he can judge of theſe he does not need a revelation, 


To 


Prop. XCV. An olbfection conſidered.” 


To what is ſaid Prop. 94. Schol. 7. we may here add the following remarks, 

1. We allow that the being and truth of God muſt be known, before we 
can judge of the internal evidence of a revelation as above. EEC 

2. That nevertheleſs a revelation may improve what is known, correct miſ- 
takes, and excite men by proper motives to the practice of virtue, which they 
generally need more than merely to be inſtructed 1n its nature, | 
3. That a revelation may be a means of leading a perſon into the knowledge 

and belief of thoſe doctrines, which muſt be believed before that revelation can 
be admitted: v. g. miracles may convince an atheiſt of the being of a God. 

4. That the report of a revelation, and ſome probable external evidence of 
its truth ſtriking the mind, may lead into more attentive reflection on the prin- 
ciples of natural religion : and thereby further promote the knowledge of them, 
and make way for a rational admiſſion of the revelation itſelf, with a regard to 
its internal evidence as now better underſtood. es | 

6 That the evidence with which a revelation is attended may further convince 
even a wiſe and good man of thoſe things which he before believed, and on the 
belief of which he admitted the revelation as probably true : v. g. remarkable 
appearances of God may further prove his particular providence, and the accom- 
pliſhment of prophecies and threatenings may iatroduce a further and more live- 
ly conviction of his truth. To which we may add, 

6. That the whole objection is founded upon an evident miſtake; ſince it lies 
againſt all methods of inſtruction whatſoever, and might be applied even to ma- 


thematical treatiſes; as it might be ſaid, they cannot improve reaſon, ſince we 


muſt by reaſon judge whether the arguments are concluſive. 


Tindal of Chriſtianity, p. 369. Leland againſt Tindal, vol. ii. 95—100, 
Fofter againſt. Tindal. p. 41—51. Butler's Anal. part ii. c. i. 


Sfr - 2; 


It may be queſtioned whether a revelation is to be admitted, which commands 
an action forbidden by the general rules of morality, v. g. to kill an innocent 
child, or put a whole nation of men to the ſword. 


Anſ. 1. That cannot be a divine revelation, which requires any thing which 
all things conſidered is in preſent circumſtances evil. | | 


2. It is difficult for us to ſay, that ſuch actions as thoſe here mentioned are 


in all caſes and circumſtances unlawful, or even that human ſacrifices are uni— 
verſally ſo: becauſe it is poſſible they may be for the public good; and God, 
whoſe views are infinitely more extenſive than ours, might ſee them to be ſo in 
circumſtances when we could not poſſibly diſcern it. ., —_- 
3. Upon the whole therefore, we muſt judge by comparing the evidence on 
both ſides: and if in any given inſtance, we have a ſtronger evidence that 
God requires a thing, than we have on the other hand that in preſent cir- 
cumſtances it is an evil, we are then to believe it good, and to obey the re- 
velation requiring it; depending upon it that God will one way or 1 55 
8 | nter 
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283 Fel Reaſonablenef; of poſitive inſtitutions in religion. Part V. 
Interpoſe, to prevent ſuch an iſſue of the affair, as it would be contrary to his 


perfections to permit. | 
Cbubbs Prev. Quęſt. paſſe | Butler's Anal. p. 267, 268. 8 Ed. 


F 

Conſidering how liable the human mind is to miſtake, great care ſhould be 
taken that we do not admit any principle as certain, which may really be doubt. 
ful, with reſpect to natural religion; leſt, trying revelation by this complex 
notion as a ſtandard, we ſhould reject any thing that is really authentic, and ſuf. 
ficiently proved to be ſo by external evidence, This therefore is to be diligently 
attended to upon the principles laid down above, and one part of the internal 
evidence weighed againſt another; as well as the ſum of both with the external, 


in order to form a right judgment. 


DEFINITION LXXI. 
LET. Thoſe are called posrTive INS TITUTIONS or PRECEPTS, which are not found- 
CVIII. ed upon any reaſons known to thoſe to whom they are given, or diſcoverable by 
A. them, but which are obſerved merely becauſe ſome ſuperior has commanded them, 
CoroLlLARY 


It is plain, that poſitive precepts may be diſtinguiſhed from arbitrary precepts, 
z, e. thoſe which are founded upon the mere will of the commander, and for 
which he himſelf. can fee no. reaſon, _ 


Conebeare againſt Tind. p. 155157. 
Main Arg. p. 45, 46. 


PROPOSITION: XCvVI. 
There may be poſitive inſtitutions in a religion of which God is the author. 


| Hallet on Script. vol. iii. p. 187—19 h 


DEMONSTRATION. 
1. There are various relations of things unknown to us, and beyond the dil- 
<overy of our natural faculties. : 
1.]2. It is poſſible thoſe unknown. relations may, render ſome things fit to be 
done by us, which we cannot ſee ourſelves under any obligation to. 
Prop. 33:\3- Theſe are moſt: clearly known to the divine mind. i 
3.14. God may have ſufficient reaſons to. us unknown for appoints 


1, 2, 314: 1 5 | | 
dome particular actions, which we-could-not.otherwile ice ourſelves obliged to. 
g. There may be in other inſtances a general reaſon for appointing ſome te 


of our obedience, when there is-no:peculiar reaſon for preferring one to 125 


pgob. XCVI. Obections conſidered. 


6. Humility, and conſequently virtue, may be in ſome circumſtances more 
effectually promoted, when we are required to obey commands founded on rea- 
ſons unknown to us, than if thoſe commands carried their own apparent reaſon 
along with them; and it may be with this view that God ſees fit to conceal from 
us the foundation of the commands in queſtion. 
7, Civil governors may make laws founded on reaſons unknown. to their 
ſubjects, and proper to be concealed from them. 
g. God, as our creator and conſtant benefactor, has a right to command us 
incomparably ſuperior to that of any civil governor. 
9. Circumſtances of worſhip will appear more ſolemn, when conſidered as 
matters of divine inſtitution, than merely as matters of human invention; and 
a greater ſolemnity may thereby be added to the worſhip itſelf : by which means 
they may have a remoter tendency greatly to promote thoſe {ſeveral virtues, 
which ſuch acts of religious worſhip are intended to ſubſerve. 


4. 5, 6, 7, 8, & v.jto. There may be poſitive inſtitutions in a religion of 
which God 1s the author. 2. D: 


Conebeare, p. 158—170 I ͤHoſter againſt Tindal, p. 28 1-284, 
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Sen er e n . 


To this it is objected, that foraſmuch as God is unchangeable, Prop. 30. Cor.) 
his will and our duty to him muſt always be the ſame. 
Anſ. Our general duty will always be the ſame, but the particular expreſſions 
of it muſt vary as our circumſtances vary; nor is there any change in the divine 
Vill implied in ſuch a variety, or in his giving new commands to us, when thoſe 
= new circumſtances ariſe, more than there is in his producing new creatures. 


Tindal, ibid. p. 20. Foſter, ibid. p. 288, 289. 
ande, ibid. p. 3 7 4+ 5 


S HOL IU N 2. 


It is alſo objected, that it is inconſiſtent with the divine wiſdom to command 
indifferent things as neceſſary.—lt is anſwered, they are not commanded as neceſ- 
ſary, i. e. as morally and univerſally ſo, though 1 in the preſent circumſtance they may 
be expedient 3 and if they could never in any inſtance be expedient, they would 
not be indifferent, but univerſally and morally evil, contrary to the hy potheſis. 


Tindal, ibid. p. 131, 132. | Conebeare, ibid. p. 174—177. 


Senol ru un 3. 


Itis ſaid to be inconſiſtent with the goodneſs of God to fetter our liberty, and 
thereby | impair our happinels, by requiring things under certain penalties, which 


we might elſe have been excuſed from; and that this will turn a revelatiou into 
a curſe inſtead of a — 


To 
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Farther obſections to pofitive inſtitutions. PART V. 

To this it is replied, | | 

1. It is not granted that every poſitive inſtitution as ſuch does neceſſarily im. 
pair our happineſs, whether by reſtraining our liberty, or by multiplying our 
care in obſerving them; for the pleaſure a pious mind will have in reſigning to 
God's will ſome of its enjoyments, and 1n finding itſelf continually employed 
in his ſervice, may upon the whole make the obſervance of ſuch poſitive pre- 
cepts more delightful than a freedom from them. a | 

2, The tendency theſe things may have in their conſequences to promote vir. 
tue, may on the. whole be vaſtly more than an equivalent for preſent pleaſure 
forborne and labour and difficulty incurred. | 

3. If on the whole theſe poſitive precepts did diminiſh our happineſs, a reve. 
lation of which the are a part might contain ſuch advantages of another kind, 
as on the whole to make it a great bleſſing ; nor can it by any means be proved, 
that every thing which God requires of us mult immediately promote our happi- 
neſs, any more than that all he appoints in the courſe of his providence mult have 


this effect. 
Tindal, ibid. p. 123, & 131. Limb, Collat. ap. Speft. vol. iti. No. 213. 
Conebeare, ibid. p. 17] —182, | 


| SCHOLIUM 4 
It is objected, that it is ſelf-contradiftory to ſuppoſe God ſhould forbid that. 


by a revelation, which he has allawed by a natural law, 
Anſ. 1. No,natural law allows it in ſuch circumſtances, as thoſe in which it is 
by a revealed law forbidden, i. e. when God has expreſsly determined a caſe, in. 
itlelf indifferent. ; | 
2. On the ſame principles, all thoſe civil laws are to be condemned, by which. 
things are forbidden, which are not directly contrary to the law of nature. 


Main Arg. Pp. 52. Faster againſt Tindal, p. 285—288.. 


Se HOL IU N 55 


It is alſo objected, that poſitive precepts overeharge the mind, and ſo lead to 
the neglect of moral virtue; and that if people come to believe theſe things 
good for any thing, they will ſoon ſuppoſe them good for every thing, i. “. 
place the whole of their religion in them, conſidering how: prone men are to 
ſuperſtition. Prop. 76. Schol, 7. „ 

Anſ. 1. There is no arguing againſt the uſe, of a thing from the poſſibility of 
its being abuſed; for then all the entertainments and ſupports of human life 
muſt be condemned. 

2. It is reaſonable to believe, that if God gives a revelation in which poſitive 
precepts are contained, he will take proper care to diſtinguiſh them from the 
great precepts of moral virtue. | 

| We 


Proy. XCVII. Of the external evidence of 2 divine revelation, 241 


2. A few poſitive precepts, given in a revelation eclaring the rule of faith 
and practice, may more effectually prevent the increaſing and idolizing ſuch ob- 
ſervances, than if none at all had been appointed. 


Tindal of Chriſtianity, P. 123, 124. Main Arg. p. 40 ö. | 
Conebeareagainſt Tindal,p.182—193. | bojter againſt Tindal, 289-—03. 


C0 k0OE L S219, 


It appears from this ſurvey of the ſubject, that the inſertion of ſome poſitive 
inſtitutions, in a proper manner moderated, and declared ſubordinate to the pre- 
cepts of moral virtue, is ſo far from being an objection againſt ſuch a revelation, 
that it is rather to be conſidered as an additional part of its internal evidence: 
eſpecially conſidering, that as a divinely inſtituted religion will probably require 
ſome aſſociation of its profeſſors, - there muſt in the nature of things be ſome 
form of entering into that aſſociation, and of maintaining a profeſſion of conti- 
nued adherence to it; which will have evident advantages, if ſuppoſed of divine 
appointment. 
Butler's Anal. p.215—217. Of. Ed. | Leland againſt Tind, vol. i. p. 51—92. 
Tetter to Wallace, p. 8—11. Lett. of Pofit. Inſt. prefixed to Leland, 


Anſwer, p. 27—33. vol. 11, 


PROPOSITION XCVIIF. 


Toenquire into the external evidence which may probably attend a revelation, 838 


. CIX. 
LEM M A. 3 ee 
It is to be obſerved, that we do by no means limit the divine Being to all the 
circumſtances here mentioned; but only remark, that if a revelation offered 
ſhould ſeem to be attended with ſuch circumſtances, in conjunction with the 
abovementioned internal evidences, each of theſe circumſtances would concur 
to recommend it to our candid and diligent examination. 


9232 — — 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRA TI 0 Ne 


We might reaſonably ſuppoſe, that at leaſt mo/? of the perſons chiefly em- 
ployed in the firſt publiſhing the revelation would be perſons of piety and vir- 
tue; otherwiſe, we could neither imagine that God would favour them with ſuch 
extraordinary diſcoveries of himſelf, nor could we depend upon their veracity 
in reporting them to us: yet we cannot ſay, that it is neceſſary that ad the per- 
lons ſo employed, if there be a conſiderable number of them, ſhould be good 
men, and much leſs that every one of them ſhould be freed from every degree 


Th. of 


242 O the external evidence M a divine revelation. PART V. 


of ſin, perhaps, if any one perſon is to bear a much greater part in the 
revelation than the reſt, he may be ſo diſtinguiſhed, 


Tindal, ibid. p. 8, & 243. Leland, ibid. vol. ii. part li. c. ii. p. 36— 

Foſter againſt Tindal p. 113, 114. 38, 49—53. 

2. It is poſſible that ſome ſuperior ſpirit (Vid. Prop. 86.) may be employed 
as a meſſenger from heaven to bring this revelation; and if he ſhould not only 
make a tranſient appearance on earth, but take up his abode here for a conſi— 
derable time in a human form, giving an example of the moſt perfect virtue, 
we muſt acknowledge the circumftance extremely well choſen and worthy the 
divine wiſdom, though we cannot pretend it to be of abſolute neceſſity. 

3. We may reaſonably depend upon it, that the chief meſſenger, if ſuch there 
be, or others commiſſioned by him, will, at the firſt publiſhing of ſuch a reve. 
lation, be endued with a power of working evident, uncontrouled, and proba- 
bly moſt of them beneficial miracles; they being not only a very ſolid proof of a 
divine miſſion, (Prop. 94.) but upon many accounts the molt plain, popular, 
and convincing, and beſt ſuited to the bulk of mankind, for whoſe benefit no 
doubt a revelation would be calculated, _ | 


Atterbury's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 217—222. 


44᷑. It is probable that the chief perſons employed in opening ſuch a revelation 
may appear in plain and low circumſtances of human life, rather than with 
princely grandeur ; ſince in this view their teſtimony might be leſs ſuſpected of 
being a political contrivance, and their example would be more inſtructive to 
the generality of mankind. Nor is it on the whole incredible, that ſuch per- 
ſons, notwithſtanding their own virtue, ſhould be deſpiſed and perſecuted, and 
perhaps put to death, for their attemps to reform the world: if this were the 
caſe, they would give a moſt edifying example of ſuffering virtue, and an evi- 
dence of the integrity of their character and teſtimony to all ages, beyond what 
we could conceive in other circumſtances. And though for this reaſon God 
might probably leave ſome of them to die by their enemies hands, yet it is not 
unlikely, but in ſome remarkable inſtances he might interpoſe for the delivery 
of his ſervants in their extremity, either reſcuing ſome of them by miracle, in 
order to their further uſefulneſs, or perhaps raiſing them from the dead. 


Plato de Rep. 1. ii. ap. Dad. x. Serm. p.] Foſter againſt Tindal, p. 317, 318. 
T Hen. Cbriſtol. vol. ii. p. 5 1-53, 76-835. 
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5. It is not improbable, that a revelation ſhould be gradually introduced, and 
the expectation of mankind awakened by predictions and previous miracles, be- 
fore the greateſt ſcene of all be diſcloſed : this is analogous to the uſual method 
of divine operation in the works of nature; and would lay a foundation for a very 
convincing additional evidence of the truth of the revelation ; if it ſhould ap- 


pear, that a variety of different perſons, of different ages and perhaps different 
| | coun- 


Prop, XVII. Objeftons againſt a traditional revelation, g 243 


countries; had been leq by the providence of God and his influence on their 


minds to carry on their proper diſtinct parts of one harmonious deſign, the con- 
neftion of which was unknown to each of them. | 


Barrington's Efſ. on Div. Proj. p. 22—28. | Butler's Anal. part ii. c. vii. 


6. It is probable God may bear further witneſs to ſuch a revelation, by giving 
it at firſt remarkable ſucceſs, notwithſtanding ſtrong oppoſition, and though it 
may be deſtitute of human ſupport ; and by making it viſibly effectual for re- 
forming the characters of its profeſſors. Such facts might be capable of moſt 
convincing proof to future ages; on which account they ſeem peculiarly proper. 

7. Foraſmuch as miracles would Joſe much of their force, if they were fre- 
quently to be repeated for a long ſucceſſion of ages, it is not reaſonable to con- 
clude, ſuch a revelation would always be attended with the fame degree of ſenſi> 
ble evidence, with which it was at firſt introduced into the world: it is more na- 
tural to imagine, that God would take care that the firſt publiſhers of it ſhould 
deliver in writing the hiſtory, purpoſes, and contents of the revelation, and that 
their books ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity with ſuch kind of evidence as other 
ancient records have. h . | 

8. It is probable, that if this method of tranſmitting a revelation be taken, 
providence may fo order it, that the evidence of the main facts on which it is 
built ſhall at leaſt. in part be drawn from the teſtimony and confeſſion of thoſe 


by whom it was oppoſed; at leaſt we muſt confeſs that this would be a ſtrong 
additional medium of proof. 


Doddridge's x. Serm. N. vill. p. 215—218, Ed. 2. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The principal objections agaiult the preceding ſolution are thoſe which affect 1 Or. 
the ſeventh ſtep of it: we ſhall therefore in the following Scholia, give a view of Cx 
the chief arguments brought againſt the ſuppoſition of ſuch a traditional revela- . 
tion, (as Tindal, though with ſome partial ambiguity, has affected to call it) 
and propoſe the moſt obvious anſwers to them. | 


SCHOLIUM $4 


It is objected, that foraſmuch as the credibility of any teſtimony is impaired 
by paſſing through a number of hands, all the evidence which any traditional 
revelation can be ſuppoſed to have, mult in time be utterly worn out. 

Anſ. 1. Where the teſtimony of any raditional witneſs gives indubitable per- 
ſuaſion, the credibility of the thing teſtified ſuffers no diminution by paſſing thro? 
his hands; and the credit univerſally given to many facts in ancient hiſtory, 
proves the decreaſe is exceeding ſmall even in a long ſucceſſion of ages, when 
the intermediate witneſſes are faithful, careful and knowing, : 


„ 2. Tha 
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lity to manage an equiry of this nature, if they receive a traditional revelation, 


and inquiſitive age, no man will cite vouchers notoriouſly falſe. 


and perhaps may ſee, from the manner in which the oppoſition. is made, what 
may greatly confirm them in the truth oppoſed. 


over to him, perhaps again and again by different perſons, whoſe partiality he 


Oljections to a revelation preſerved in writing, conſidered. PART V. 


2. That a tradition preſerved by writing, is evidently leſs liable to corrup- 
tion than that which is merely oral; ſince when the facts are once recorded, there 
is no room left for a failure in memory, to which alone the miſtakes of honeſt 
men will be owing in tranſmitting a teſtimony. 

3. That the agreement of various witneſſes, and many of them in ſeparate 
intereſts, concerning ſuch a revelation, may be more than an equivalent for the 
little defects mentioned above. | 

4. That the ſucceſs of a revelation, or the accompliſhment of ſome prophe, 
cies contained 1n,1t, and the illuſtration of many other branches of interna] 
evidence, relating to the characters. of hiſtorians, mutual. connection, and 
correſpondence of facts, c. on the principles of the t ſtep, may give it ſuch 
an increaſe of evidence, as ſhal} abundantly over-balance all that it can be ſup; 
poled to loſe, by being tranſmitted thro' many hundred years. 

Tindal, ibid. p. 185. | Comber againſt Weſton. Append, 

Fofter againſt Tinaal, p. 9 2— 96. Jennings Log. Prop. xvii, xviii. | 

Leland, ibid. vel. ii, p. 113—119. | Dition on Reſur. part ii. Prop. xv, xvi. 

Warb. Div. Leg. p. 13. vol. i. |. Terk 


$ CR OU M. 3. 


It is alſo objected, that there are ſo many forgeries of books pretended to 
be ancient, that it is a difficult matter to diſtinguiſh the genuine from the ſpu- 
rious; and that ſince the bulk of the common people have neither leiſure or abi: 


it muſt be by an implicit faith in the teſtimony of thoſe who are the teachers of 
that religion; ſo that in reality they believe not God but the Prieſt. 

Anſ. 1. It is univerſally allowed that learned men may have ſufficient evi- 
dence as to the genuineneſs of ancient books, and therefore of thoſe which con- 
tain the ſubſtance of a ſuppoſed revelation : and as it is highly probable in the 
nature of things, that books of this kind would early paſs-into many hands, 
and be examined with the utmoſt rigour, and preſerved with. the greateſt care, 
the evidence of their being genuine might (cæt. par.) be much greater than 
could be obtained as to any other books of equal antiquity, 

2. Though the common people cannot of themſelves enter minutely into the 
proofs, yet they may have ſome opportunity of gaining rational ſatisfaction, by 
confulting perſons of learning and ſeeming integrity, not merely among the 

rieſts but the laity; and by reading books that give a view of the argument; 
in which they may reaſonably take it for granted, that eſpecially in a learned 


3. 1 hey may compare writers on both ſides, if the revelation be oppoſed j 


4. A perſon that cannot read himſelf may get fome. valuable treatiſes read 


bas 


Proe. XCVII. The ſame continued. 


has no reaſon to ſuſpect, and concerning whom he might be confidently ſure 
they read what was before them, 


Tindal, ibid. p. 232—234- 40. I Dodd. Firſt Lett. to the Author of Chriſt. 
Foſter, ibid, Pp. 171—174, 178—182, | net founded, Sc. p. 52—36. 
Main Arg. P. 67—72. . 


245 


8. HOL Hu M. 4. 


It is objected that the common people cannot be ſufficient judges of the faith. 
fulneſs of a tranſlation, which yet is neceſſary in order to their underſtanding a. 


traditional revelation, depending on books and deſigned for the uſe of various- 
nations. We reply, 9 8 


* 


1. That though we acknowledge they cannot. be ſo entirely ſatisfied as thoſe 
who underſtand the original language; (which ſhould recommend the ſtudy of 
the original to theſe who can conveniently engage in it;) yet the unlearned may 
very chearfully depend upon the teſtimony of perſons of acknowledged ability. 
aud known integrity, who have diligently compared the verſion with the ori- 
ginal, and declare it as a fact on their own Knowledge, that it is in. the main-. 
agreeable to it. | 1 

2. Such a teſtimony acquires a very ſtrong additional degree of evidence, when 
perſons of different parties and ſentiments in religion agree in allowing the. 


{ame verſion; and when the originals are in the hands of thoſe who are its greateſt 
enemies. | 2 


Main Arg. p. 73. Dod. x, Serm. No. viii. p. 228231, . 


S . H O LI U M 5. 


It is further objected, that there will be difficulties in the moſt literal and 
faithful tranſlation of any ancient book, and in the original itſelf, ariſing from 
the different genius of languages; and eſpecially if it be an oriental book, from. 
the ſtrong figures with which it will abound. 1 A 

Anſ. 1. Figurative language is not always obſcure. 

2, It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that if God fees fit to communicate a reve- 
lation by books, he will take care that the moſt important things ſhall be ex- 
preſſed in ſuch a manner, as to be very intelligible in a literal tranſlation, 

3. The objection here urged would equally affect all ancient books. 


Foſter ogainſl Tindal, P. 196—19 I. Leland againſi Tind. vol. 11, P. 232246. 
e e,, TE 60 


ScnoLtuvm 6 


To get clear of all theſe objections againſt a traditional-revelation, ſome have 
aſſerted, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that if God communicates a revelation | 


from 


246 


enquirer. 


Of a divine impulſe on the mind in progf of revelation PART v. 


from age to age, every particular perſon will have the truth of a revelation ſo 
propoſed immediately diſcovered to him by ſome divine agency on his mind 


though perhaps this may be an argument only for his own uſe. 


It cannot be denied, that ſuch an immediate impulſe on the mind of each 
individual is poſſible to divine power: but this manner of ſtating the caſe ſup. 
poles the revelation to be a per ſonal thing; ſo that thoſe who have never expe- 
rienced any thing of this kind, would probably look upon it as an enthu— 
ſiaſtical pretence, Yet we may perhaps reaſonably admit, that where men lie 
under great diſadvantages for receiving the ordinary proofs, God may by ſome 
ſecret influence ſo diſpoſe their minds, as that the internal evidence of a re- 
velation, and its viſible effects, ſnall produce a very ſtrong degree of aſſent, 
though they are forced to take up with very ſlender external proofs : to which 
we may add, that God can if he pleaſes order ſuch a correſpondence between 


certain events in his providence, and certain impreſſions on the mind made 
in conſequence of the ſuppoſed truth of a revelation, as ſhall greatly con- 


firm the faith of the enquirer, and be almoſt equivalent ro miracles wrought 
for his conviction; though he may not be able ro make theſe things out fully 
to another, Andif on the whole the belief of any revelation produces a vir- 
tuous temper, the great end of it is anſwered ; even though the perſon ſo in- 
fluenced and reformed by it may not be able to give a rational account of the 
grounds of this aſſent, or may build it upon ſome weak arguments, 


Letter to Wallace, ſub fin. Doddridge Anſ. No. i. præſ. p. 11—32. 
Chriſtianity not founded on Arg. paſſ. | | - 
SCHOLIUM 7. 


On a ſurvey of the whole argument, we muſt confeſs that a traditional re- 


velation will be attended with ſome difficulties and ſome defects; and that 


thoſe who have it, will not enjoy altogether the ſame. advantages with thoſe 
ro whom the revelation was originally given : nevertheleſs it ſeems reaſonable 
to conclude, | 

1. That ſtrong degrees of internal evidence, and an experience of the re- 
forming power of any religion upon the minds of its profeflors, and eſpe- 
cially on our own, will make up the deficiency of ſome degree of external 


_ evidence, which might otherwiſe be very defirable : more eſpecially, when on 


the one hand it concurs with ſome remarkable perſonal experience, (as above Schl. 


6.) and on the other, there are no ſtrong circumitances of ſuſpicion attending 


what external evidence there is, v. g. the vices of the author of that revelation, 
its being firſt introduced by ſanguinary methods, its acknowledging the want 
of miracles, or pretending to ſuch as are palpably ridiculous, &c, 

2. That if God gives a traditional revelation, he will give ſuch evidence of 
one kind or another, as ſhall be ſufficient to convince every honeſt and candid 


7 | 5 | 3 That 


Pgob. XCVII. General reflection on the evidence fa traditional revelation 


3. That it by no means becomes us to preſcribe to God, what further degrees 
of evidence, beyond what is barely ſufficient for this purpoſe 


: » ſhall be given to 
any revelation, , 


4. That a mixture of obſcurity either in the proof or contents of a revelation 


may perhaps have its uſe; particularly to humble men's minds, and to ſerve as 


a touch-ſtone,, by which their true character may be diſtinguiſhed. 


Grot. de Verit. l. ii. c. xix. 


Butler's Anal. part ii. c. vi. p. 226— 
Dodd. Third Lett. ibid. p. 57—59. ; 


235. 40. 333—344- 8ve. 


Se ne tir u . 


In this argument, it may be very proper to review that excellent abſtract of 


the controyerſy between Tindal and his antagoniſts, which is given in 
e Main Arg. p. 77-86. 


The END gf the Firrn Parr. 
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LreT. I. There is a ſeries of books written by Chriſtian authors, who are ſaid to 
CXI. have lived, ſome in the Art, ſome in the ſecond century, beſides a multitude in 
W— thoſe that follow; concerning the genuineneſs of which we have as much ſa— 


In which the ind fh tent and CrEDIBILITY of e 
Od and New Teſtament is aſſerted and vindicated. 


, — 
— * * 8 * — * „ 


— — * 


PROPOSITION XCVIII «. 


F NHRISTIANITY is not a modern religion, but was maintained and pro. 
N feſſed by great multitudes quickly after the time in which CHRIST, its 
ſuppoſed founder, is ſaid to have appeared, i. e. in the days of Tiberius Caæſar. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


tisfaction as concerning that of any other ancient writers, whether Jewiſh or Pa- 
gan; particularly Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp, in leſs than an hun- 
dred years after the time mentioned; Juſtin Martyr, Irenzus, Tatian, Athbena— 
goras, and Theophilus Antiochenus, in leſs than 200 years; for accounts of whom 
{ce any hiſtorical dictionary: not to mention a great many others, whoſe books 
are now loſt, but whoſe writings are mentioned by Euſebius and other ancients, 
by whom alſo ſome conſiderable fragments of them are preſerved ; of whom 
lee Prop. 101. | 
2. Some of the moſt ancient Jewiſh books, ſaid to have been written above 
theſe 1700 years, expreſsly mention the Chriſtians, and bitterly inveigh againſt 
them, | ET 
3. It plainly appears that Celſus, Porphyry, Hierocles, Julian, and many other 
heathen writers, aſſaulted chriſtianity with great bitterneſs; and ſeveral frag- 
ments of their writings are preſerved in thoſe of the chriſtian apologiſts, by 
whom they were anſwered, and whoſe pieces are allowed genuine, though many 
of the heathen originals are unhappily loſt, Their antagoniſts were Origen, Mt- 
thodius, Euſebius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Cyril. 
4. Tacitus aſſures us, that in Nero's days there was a multitude of chriſtians, 
not only in Judea, where he tells us that religion begun, but in Rome; againſt 


See a good view of the argument contained in this and the following propoſition in Dr, 
Lelang's teflections on Lord-Bolingbroke's-Leiters on the Study of Hiſloty, p. 105122» K 
| 5 . whom 


* 
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whom Nero raiſed a perſecution, attended with ſuch circumſtances of ignominy 
and cruelty, as moved the compaſſion of their enemies; intimating allo that 
this was not the firſt attempt to cruſh that ſect. 
| Taciti Annal. I. xv. c. 44. 

5. Suelonius alſo expreſsly mentions the puniſhment inflicted upon thechriſ- 
tians by Nero. 8 | | 


Sucton, Nero, c. xvi. d m Pitiſc. Annot. in Loc. 


6. Pliny Junior informs Trajan at large of his proceedings againſt the chriſ- 
tians in Achaia, and after having borne a very honourable teſtimony of the mo- 
rality and virtue of their character, ſays, * that multitudes of both ſexes of per- 
« ſons of every rank were infected with this ſuperſtition, which was got into 
« villages as well as cities; ſo that, till he began to put the laws in execution 
« againſt them, the temples of the Heathen deities were almoſt deſerted, and 

e few could be found to buy victims for them.” BIT 


Plin. Epiſt. I. x. Ep. 97. 


To which we may add the anſwer of the emperor to him, forbidding the 
chriſtians to be ſought out, but commanding them to be puniſhed if they pre- 
ſented themſelves: (ibid. Ep. 98.) and alſo the epiſtle of Tiberianus governor of 
Palaſtina Prima to Trajan on the ſame ſubject, and nearly parallel to this of 
Pliny, which is preſerved by John Malela in the ſecond book of his chronicles, 
and publiſhed by Archbiſhop her in his Appendix Tiberiana, to the genuineneſs. 
of which nothing can be reaſonably objected ; ſo that it is ſtrange, that ſo many 
who collect teſtimonies of this kind, ſhould: have entirely omitted it. 
Near akin to this alſo is the letter of Serrenius Granianus, proconſul of Afro, 
to Adrian, with the reſcript of Adrian himſelf in favour of the chriſtians, men- 
tioned by Juſtin Martyr, and alſo by Meleto as quoted by Euſebius. 
HBiſcoe at Boyle's Lee. p. 4494 450. | Juſt. Mart. Op. p. 99, 100. 
Euſeb. Hiſt. l. iv. c. vill, ix, & xxvi. 


7. Lucian expreſsly mentions the clitiſtians, as performing ſome extraordi- 
nary works, as reſolutely bearing extreme ſufferings, as expreſſing a great con- 
tempt of heathen deities, and as remarkable. for their mutual charity, as well 
as for the prophets and the miſſionaries of their churches ; and though the au- 
thor of the Philopatris be not certainly known, it is undoubtedly a very ancient 
Plece, in which chriſtians and their affairs are expteſsly mentioned in a great 
variety of circumſtances. JJ ͤ IR B 0 

Moyle's Works, p. 261—263. . Lucian ae Morte Pereg. ap. Op. vol. Th Pe 

— ol Works, vol. i. P. 285, Sc. 565 —567. 

Hurt, Dem. Evang. P. 41,42, Prop., 

W, § 20. ad. fin, 5 | 


Pſeudomant. ib. vol. ii. p. 419 4 23. 
Biſcoe at Boy les Lett. p. 450, 451+ 
K k 8. Mar. 
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8. Marcus Antoninus expreſsly mentions the chriſtians as examples of an ob- 
ſtinate contempt of death; and in his Conſtitutions to the community of Aſia, (quoted 
from Melito, who wrote in this emperor's time, by Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. iv. c. 
13.) ſpeaks of the chriſtians as having for a conſiderable time been perſecuted 
even to death. See alſo Juſtin Martyr's apology to M. Anton. ap. Op. p. 101, 
102.—To which we may add, that Epifetus is generally ſuppoſed to have re- 
ferred to them, when he ſpeaks of the fortitude with which the Galileans en- 
dured the ſevereſt torments: and Galen, the celebrated phyſician, in the ſecond 
century, uſes the obſtinacy of the chriſtians in defending their tenets, as a pro- 
yerbial expreſſion. | Ry 885 „ 

Marcus Antoninus, l. xi. c. iii. I Arr. Epidt. l. iv. c. vii. p. 400. 

Clerici Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 545. 


9. Juſtin Martyr, in his dialogue with T7ypho, mentioning the practice of 
the Jews, to curſe the Chriſtians in their ſynagogues, charges it upon them as a 
known fa&, ** that after the death of Chriſt, and while Jeruſalem was yet ſtand. 
« ing, they ſent out choſen men from them into all the world, to inform them 
& that the new ſect of the chriſtians. was an atheiſtical ſect; expreſsly to con- 
c tradict the doctrine of Chriſt's reſurrection and aſcenſion, and to warn them 
jn the moſt ſolemn manner againſt receiving it.” 


Fuſt. Mart. Trypho, p. 169—171, & | Lardner's Cred. vol. i. J. i. c. viii. 5 2. 
368. Ed. Tbirlb. f | 


10. The ſame Juſtin Martyr, not much above 100 years after the death of 
Chriſt, declares it as a notorious fact, “that there was no nation of men, whe- 
ce ther Greek or Barbarian, not excepting even thoſe wild ſtragglers the Amax- 
ce ii, and Nomades, who had no fixed habitation, who had not learned to in- 
« yoke the one Father and Former of all things, in the name of Jeſus who was 
« crucified:“ and though one may allow ſomething hyperbolical in the ex- 
preflion, it muſt undoubtedly contain a moſt important teſtimony of the fact 
aſſerted in the propoſition, parallel to which is a celebrated paſſage in Ler- 
tullian referred to below. CNET 


Juſt. Mart. Trypbo, p. 338. Thirlb. Ed. | — 45. Reeves's Apol. vol. i. p. 323 
Tertul. Apol. c. xxxvii. ap. Op. p. 30. — 2326. © 


Seri , LL 

It is obſervable, that moſt of theſe writers, at the ſame time that they men- 
tion the chriſtians as a body of men then in being, do alſo mention the per/e- 
cutions they endured; an important fact, which is alſo further confirmed by the 
apologies of Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Minutius Felix, Athenagoras and Origen; 


which are undoubtedly to be reckoned among the moſt valuable remains of 
antiquity. | 


Dodd. x, Serm. Nv, viii. p. 2262.30, | Chand. of Perſecut. p. 1 72 97 
| P c Ho: 
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8 C H O L 1 u 2. | 
It ſeems exceeding probable, that when Seneca, (apud Auguſt. Civ. Dei, vi. 
11.) Tacitus, Dio, Numatian, and other pagan writers, ſpeak of the vaſt increaſe : 
of the Jewiſh ſect about their age, and of the ſevere puniſhments inflicted upon 
them for their religion, they do at leaſt include, if not principally refer to the 


Chriſtians, whom they looked upon as a branch of the eus; becauſe the foun- 
ders and firſt teachers of chriſtianity were by birth of that nation. Z 


Huet. Dem. Pr. 3. 21+ p. 42. 


PROPOSITION KXCIX. 


There was ſuch a perſon as Jzsvs of Nazareth, the founder of the chriſtian LE c T, 
religion; and he Was crucified at Zeruſalem, about ſeventeen hundred years ago, CXII. 1 
i. e. during the reign of Tiberius Cæſar. | Fo | 1 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 98.|t. There were a multitude of men, who called themſelves by the 
name of Chriſt, and profeſſed the religion which he was ſaid to have founded, 
a little after the time in which we aſſert that he lived. ; | 

2. We can never imagine they would have done this, eſpecially at ſo great a 
hazard of their poſſeſſions and their lives, (Schol. 1.) if they had not been well 1 
aſſured that he was a real perſon, and not merely a fictitious name. . 1 

3. Tacitus expreſsly ſays, © that he was the author of the chriſtian name, and Fi 
* that he was put to death by Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator for Ti- 
« berius Ceſar." 


Tacit. Ann. J. xv. c. 44. 


And Pliny, in the paſſage quoted before, (Prop. 98. gr. 6.) aſſerts, “ that the 
© chriſtians ſung a hymn to Chriſt as to a God.“ hs 

4. The primitive chriſtians appeal to the as of Pilate, as giving an account 
of the innocence and death of Chriſt : and though we readily allow thoſe now 
extant to be ſpurious, yet we can never think ſuch writers would have made ſuch 
appeals, eſpecially to the very perſon in whoſe keeping theſe monuments were, 
(if they were at all) had they not been ſatisfied of their exiſtence and contents, 


Juſt. Nart. Apol. p. 76. c. 84. e. | Vandale de Orac. p. 608—624. 


. Tertull. Apol. c. xxi. Fabric. Cod. vol. ii. p. 289—301. vol. 8 | [| | 
f Diiton on the Ref. p. 416-420. Ed. lit, P. 455—465 1 1 
1712, p. 467-470. Addiſon of Chriſtianity, c. i. 5 7. 
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5. It is very probable, that Suetonius refers to Chriſt, when he ſays, © tha 
Claudius Caeſar expelled all the Jews from Rome, on account of the tumults 
which they raiſed, impulſore Chreſto,” i. e. probably, on account of Chrip, 


. * 


whom it is certain they often called Chreftus, Compare Ads xviii. 2. 


Sueton. Claud. c. xxv. No. xii. Lardner's Creed, vol. i. J. i. c. ii, 83. 
Pitiſc. Not. in Loc. vol. i. p. 689. Hilſ. Meletem. de Vit. Paul, f 7. Ne. ii, iii, 
Landale de Orac. p. 604-60). | Uſher's Annals, Jul. Per. 4767. 


6. Spartianus, otherwiſe called Lampridius, aſſures us, that the emperor Ax. 
ander Severus entertained ſuch high thoughts of Chriſt, that he would have ad. 
mitted him among the number of his deities, and built a temple to him, had 
not his pagan ſubjects vigorouſly oppoſed it. 


Spart. as Vit. Serv. C. xxix, Sxliii. 


7. Perphyry alſo, though an inveterate enemy to chriſtianity, not only allowed 
there was ſuch a perſon as Chriſt, but honoured him as a moſt wiſe and pious 
man, tranſlated into heaven, as being approved by the Gods; and accordingly 
quotes ſome oracles, referring both to his ſufferings and virtues, with their ſub- 
ſequent rewards, 

Euſeb, Dem. Evang. l. iii. p. 124. 


8. Celſus likewiſe mentions numberleſs circumſtances in the hiſtory of Chriſt ; 
(indeed ſo many, that an abſtract of the chriſtian hiſtory might almoſt be taken 
from the very fragments of his book preſerved by Origen;) and never pretends 
to diſpute his real exiſtence, or the truth of the facts. | 

9. Hierocles alſo, under the fictitious name of Philalethes, in a book which E. 
ſebius has expreſsly quoted and largely anſwered, ſpeaks of Jeſus as extolled by 
the chriſtians as a God, for giving ſight to the blind, and doing ſome other won- 
ders of that kind; and alſo ſpeaks of Peter and Paul as crying him up in ſo ex- 
traordinary a manner; though he fooliſhly endeavours to ſhew that Apollonius 
was equal and even ſuperior to him, of which we ſhall afterwards treat. 


Euſeb. Dem. Evang. p. 512, cont. Hier. ſub init. 


10. It is a moſt notorious fact, that (ſo far as we can learn) the enemies of 
chriſtianity never diſputed the exiſtence of ſuch a perſon as Chriſt, nor his dying 
as his followers aſſert; but on the contrary, uphraided them with it as their greateſt 
reproach ; the Jews calling bim in deriſion on, i. e. the crucified perſon, and 
his followers Jh y; and many of the heathens, particularly Lucian, deriding 
him as a crucified impoſtor; and Julian himſelf, who was one of the moſt 
learned as well the moſt inveterate enemies againſt chriſtianity, though he 
had himſelf been educated among the chriſtians, and therefore probably knew 

this religion thoroughly, never goes about to diſpute this fact; but owns, 


nl 


Prop, KCIX, Foſephus's Feſtimony to CHRISH confidered. | "Ws 3 


got only the being, but, as we ſhall afterwards obſerve, the miracles of 
Chriſt. | | 
Burt. Lexic. Tal. in . I Chapm. againſt Morg. vol. i. p. 364, 36g. 
Lucian de Morte Pereg. ubi ſupra. Lightf. Her. Heb. on Matt. xl. 24. 
Ditton on the Ref. part iii. & 3, 8. | _ | 


2, 3 4» 52 6, 7, 85 9, 10.11. Valet propoſitio. 


en 


We do not here argue from that celebrated paſſage, in which Joſephus bears 
ſuch a remarkable teſtimony to Chriſt, | | 4 pes 


Joſ. Ant. I. xviii. c. iv. $ 33. 


It is moſt certain that it is to be found in all the manuſcript copies of Jo- 
ſepbus, and that it was very early quoted by the chriſtian fathers, particularly 
Euſebius and Ferom, The two chief objections are, 

1. That neither Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, nor even Photius, in his 
extracts from Joſephus, have cited it: but this negative argument againſt fact 
is not much to be regarded; eſpecially conſidering, that Fu/tin argues only out 
of ſcripture, and never mentions Foſephus ; that Tertullian in his controverſial 
writings deals chiefly with Gentiles; that Cyprian does not profeſſedly write in 
defence of chriſtianity; and that Photius's extracts from Joſephus are very im- 
perfect. It is with more weight objected, 5 a 

2. That the encomium upon the character and miracles of Chriſt is ſo great, 
= that J7eſephus muſt have been a chriſtian, or he could not have written as he did. 
Io this Lambeſius anſwers, that his words are to be underſtood ironicallß, and 
& really contain a ſevere ſarcaſm : and Mr. Whifton, that Joſephus was a Nazarene, 
Ebionite, or Fewiſh chriſtian, afterwards biſhop of Jeruſalem: but Mr. Martin 
maintains, that Joſephus, being a penſioner of the Roman court, and ſeeing 
Domitian ſomething alarmed with the prophecy of the Jews Meſiab, for 
| his own ſecurity and that of his people, choſe rather to repreſent the matter, 
as if that meſſiah had already appeared, but through the miſtake of their prieſts 
been rejected. But none of theſe things ſeem upon the whole a ſufficient 
account of it; ſo that if he really wrote it, he muſt have been inwardly con- 
vinced of the truth of chriſtianity ; and wanting courage openly to profeſs it, 
burt this teſtimony, perhaps in the laſt copies of his Antiquities, in ſome meaſure 
to = his conſcience, for not having more generouſly and faithfully purſued 
tits dictates, | LR 

As for the other paſſage in Joſephus, relating to the death of James the brother 
of Chriſt, Ant. J. xx. c. viii, it is of much leſs importance in the preſent queſ- 
ion. But what Origen quotes as from him, concerning the death of that righ- 
*£0us man being the cauſe of the deſtruction of the Jews, it is no where wh 
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be found in Josephus, and ſeems to have been a flip of Origen's memory. Vid, 
Hudſon's Notes in, Loc. p. 896. 


Lzer. The firſt publiſhers of chriſtianity wrote books containing an account of the 
CXIII. life and doctrine of their maſter : ſeveral of which bore the names of thoſe 


Why there are no more teſtimonies from ancient writers. PART VI. 


Ttipii. Whiſt. Foſ. Diff. i, & vi. 
286, Ce. Chapman againſt Morg. vol, i. p. 386— 
Ditton on the Ref. part iii. 8H 4—7. A 
Hues. Dem. Evang. Prop. ili. $ 11— | Orig. cont. Celſ. J. i. p. 35. 
18. Pp. 31—39. I Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſt, J. ii. c. 23. 
Martin's Diſſ. paſſ. 2 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It may be aſked, why facts of ſo great importance are not more frequently 
mentioned by ancient hiſtorians, whether Fews or heathens * ? To this it is 


anſwered, 
1. That many books written in that age are loſt, in which it is very poſſible 


ſome mention of theſe facts might be made. 
2. That of the few remaining hiſtorians, who wrote about that age, moſt of 


them were by their ſubject otherwiſe engaged. 
That ſeveral of thoſe facts, relating to Chriſt and his miracles, coming from 


the Jews, would be lighted by the Gentile writers as fabulous, eſpecially con- 
ſidering on the one hand, how common prodigious and magical ſtories were, 
and on the other, how ſuperſtitious and credulous the Jews were thought to be. 
4. That the firſt appearance of the chriſtian ſcheme would ſhock them, as 
ſeeming ſo improbable, and ſo contrary to their received maxims, that it is 
no wonder if many of them cared but little to Inquire into evidences and facts 


relating to it. 
g. Many of thoſe who did inquire no doubt became chriſtians ; and therefore 


their teſtimony 1s not here reckoned. | 
6. The facts mentioned above as recorded by ſome, are ſuch as on the whole 


it was moſt reaſonable to expect that they, continuing enemies, ſhould knoy, 
obſerve and mention, 


Addiſon on Chriſtanity, c. i. $ 26. | Fackſ. Cred. vol. i. c. xi, xii. ap. Op. wo, 
c. 11. § 1, 2. E 38—44. 


PROPOSITION C. 


books, which now make the New 7. eſtament. 


DEMONSTRA TIO N. 


1. The great importance, of which the primitive chriſtians at leaſt — 


hended the facts and doctrines of their religion to be, (as appears by the 1 1 
| tremitl 


to 


— 


"Por: Wa genuineneſs of the books of the New Teſtament. 


tremities they endured for their profeſſion of it. Vid. Prop. 98. Schol. 1.) would 
engage them to take the moſt effectual care they could to tranſmit the memory 
of it to future ages. : 

2. The age in which they lived was one of the moſt learned ages of antiquity; 
nor was there any, in which books were more common in the countries where 
they flouriſhed. 


I, 2. 3. It is exceeding probable in the nature of things, that there were ſome 
ſuch ancient books as the propoſition aſſerts, | . 


4. Writers of great antiquity do expreſsly mention aur books, written by 
the diſciples of Chriſt, which they call evangeliſts: and ſome of them do parti- 


cularly name Maithew, Mark, Luke, and John as the four. 


Jones on the Can. part iv. Inirod, 


g. Euſebius, the moſt accurate hiſtorian among the ancient chriſtian writers, 
mentions it as a fact well known, and aſlerted particularly by Or:gen, a ſtill older 
writer, that the four goſpels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Jobn, the epiſtles of St. 
Paul, one of Peter and one of John, were univerſally received by the church; and he 
calls them &ayyerim availippnla and wworoyupera, as not being able to find they had 
ever been diſputed ; and though the Acts are not expreſsly mentioned in this ca- 
talogue by Origen, Euſebius himſelf, in the paſſage referred to in the next ſtep, 


declares that he hath no ſcruple concerning it; and it is certain, from many paſ- 
ſages in Origen's works ſtill extant, that he paid the ſame regard to the Ads as to 
any other book of this New Teſtament : nay in the cloſe of the paſſage referred. 
below, he alſo mentions them incidentally as written by Luke. 


Biſcoe at Boyle's LeB. p. 507—509. | Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt, I. iii. c. xxiv. I. vi. c. xxv. 
6. Though the other ſeven books of the New Teſtament, i. e. the epiſtle to 


the Hebrews, the epiſtle to James, the 2d of Peter, the 2d and 3d of John, Jude, 


and the Revelatious were diſputed, (and therefore called by Euſebius Ry 
yet he tells us they were at length introduced into the canon, i. e. into the num- 


ber of thoſe books, which chriſtians regarded as the rule of their faith and man- 
ners, and which they diſtinguiſh from other books, written by perſons, whom 


they thought leſs eminently under the divine direction, whatever their ſanity 


might be. 


Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. iii. c. xv. | Jenkins of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 110—118, 

Jones on the Can. vol. i. p. 23— 27. 

7. We ſhall endeavour to ſhew at large in the following propoſition, that at 
leaſt all the moſt important of thoſe books, were either expreſsly quoted by name 
or plainly alluded to by a ſeries of primitive writers, ſeveral of them much more 
ancient than Euſebius; and indeed, that there is hardly any writer of chriſtian 
antiquity, who has not either ſome expreſs reference or alluſion to ſome of them. 


3» 4» 5» 6, 718. Valet propoſitio.. | 
: 8 o Ho 
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SCHOLIUM, 


Whereas Mr. Toland in his Amyntor, and ſeveral other writers, have taken great 
pains to ſhew, that there were many ancient books; ſome of which are pretended 
to be {ti]] extant, but are evidently ſpurious, which yet are quoted by ſeveral 
writers of the primitive church with great regard; from whence no doubt he 
would lead his reader tv inter, that litile regard is to be had to their opinion on 
this head; we ſhall not enter into the particulars: here, but leave the reader to 
judge, by thoſe paſſages referred to by Toland, compared with thoſe enumerated 
below, as to the different manner in which they mention confeſſedly fictitious 
writers, and thoſe of the New Teſtament : but the ſulleſt and beſt account of this 
matter that I know of, is to be found in 


Lardn. Cred. of Goſp. Hiſt. part ii. vol. | Jones Hiſt, of the Can. vol. i, & 11, paſſ 


i, & 11, a. 


PROPOSITION ei. 


To take a more particular ſurvey of what the moſt conſiderable ancient eccle- 

LI r. gaſticalwriters have delivered concerning the ſeveral books of the New Teſtament: 
CXIV. at the ſame time giving a catalogue of thoſe of the rec firſt centuries, in the or- 
— cer in which they wrote. 


| DH OLUTION, 

1. Barnabas, contemporary with the Apoſtles, who is mentioned Ads iv. 36, 
37. Aels xi. 22— 24. xiii. 1—4. 1 Cor. xi. 6. is ſaid to have written a general 
epiſtle in Greek ; a Latin tranſlation of which is by many maintained to be ex- 
tant; though I think the arguments againſt its authority are ſo ſtrong, as to 
leave little weight to any thing argued from thence ; any farther than that fo 
far as we can judge by the manner of the writing, it is indeed very ancient. 


Jones on the Can. part iii. c. 39—42. | Wake's Prelim. Diſc. p. 69—72. 
Lardn. Cred. part ii. vol. 1. p. 23—30. 
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In this epiſtle ſeveral words of Chriſt are quoted, which are recorded by the 
evangeliſts; v. g. Matt. xx. 16. ix. 13. xxii. 43. Luke vi. 30. and many of 
thoſe ſcriptures quoted from the Old Teſtament in the New are likewiſe cited 
here. Many of the phraſes arguments uſed by Paul in his epiſtle to the 
Hebrews and elſewhere, are alſo inſerted; v. g. 2 Tim. iv. I. i. 10, but not in 
the form of quotations, ſo chat hardly any ancient work gives leſs aſſiſtance in this 
inquiry. 


Lardner ibid. p. 31-48. pref. p. 45, Ser. 


. 2. Clemens 


Paoe. CI. rn The (ame continued. 

2. Clemens Romanus, mentioned Phil. iv. 3. who is ſaid to have been one of 
the firſt biſhops of Rome, wrote an epiſtle to the Corinthians, probably about the 
„ /// ͤ ͤ V . man” 14. Yor 
N 5 - Lardner, ibid. p. 51—br. 


He quotes by name no book of the New Teſtament, excepting the fr/t epiſtle 
to the Corinthians ; which by the way is one of the'moſt important in the whole 
volume for proving the truth of chriſtianity, as will afterwards appear; and it 
is worth our notice, that it is here quoted by thoſe who were the beſt judges of 
its being genuine, and quoted as of an authority acknowledged even by all the 
different parties among them: it is therefore not improbable, that the original 
might then be in their hands, © | OUS os 8 

8 . Lardner, ibid. p. 64. 


He evidently refers to ſome of Chriſt's words, which are alſo recorded b 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke: but we cannot lay much ſtreſs upon thoſe paſſages, 
to eſtabliſh the authority of theſe: books, becauſe Clement living ſo near the apo- 
ſtle's time might have learned them by oral tradition, and the evangeliſts are not 
named. Yet on the other hand it may be remarked, that he does not introduce 
thoſe things as new, but refers to them as well, known to the Corinthians; which 
he could hardly have been ſo {ure they were, unleſs. they had ſome books among 
them, (commonly alſo received among other chriſtians) in which thoſe paſſages 
were inſerted: nor will Ads xx. 35. invalidate this obſervation, ſince it does not 
appear that Clement had hved among the Corinthians, as Paul had done with the 


«lders of Epheſus, and probably taught them thoſe traditions with his own mouth. 


T.Lardner, ibid. p. 6568. 


be following paſſages are tranſcribed with very little variation, Rom. i. 29. 
xii. 5. 1 Cor. x. 24. xiii. 4, Sc. Eph. iv. 4. Phil. i. 10. Col. i. 10. 1 Thefſ. v. 18. 
1 Tim. v. 4. Tit. iii. 1. Heb. i. 3-5, 713. iv. 12. xi. 37. xii. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
He ſeems alſo evidently to allude to the following paſſages, Rom. xiv. 1. 1 Cor. 
xii. 12. xv. 20. 2 Cor. iii. 18. vili. 5. xi. 24. 1 Tim. ili. 13. Heb. vi. 18. James 
i. 135 4. Fel. ii. 3. in, 41 ond) 15 zoon nates? bo 00: 
; Ll.'azrdner. ibid. c. il, præſ. p. 102105. | 
- vidatorg doidw Ad gf; 01 aid vo 4 111% 191181 x 5 
3. Hermas (mentioned Rom. xvi. 14.) is ſaid to have been the author of ſeve- 
ral books under his name: one is called his Paſtor, in three parts, the firſt of 
ons, the ſecond of commands, the third of fmilitudes : we have only a Latin 
tranſlation of it, and a few fragments of the original, It is probably an ancient 
book, but ſtrong objections are brought againſt its being genuine. 1 
Mate Preliminary Diſcourſe, c. viii. p. 79-87. 
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5 \ . 2 3 
358 Teſtimonies from antiquity to the books tlie Ne Teſtament. Part V. 
here are no expreſs quotations of any book either of the Old or New Teſta. 
ment by name to be found in him; but there are many alluſions to the latter, 
of which the moſt conſiderable are the following paſſages, Marr. v. 28. x. 32. 
xiii. 5, 7, 31. xvili. 3. xxvlii. 18. Luke xvi. 18, Jobn xiv. 6. Ads v. 41. 1 Cor. 
iii. 16, 17. Eph. iv. 4, 30. Heb. xii. 17. James i. g. iv. 7, 12. 1 Pet. i. 6. v. ). 
1 John ti. 27. Jude, ver. 21. There are alſo many viſions reſembling. thoſe of 
the Revelations, but no mention is made of that book. 


_ Lardner, c. iv. pref. p. 144—146. 


4. Ignatius biſhop of Antioch, who was martyred about the year 116, wrote 

| ſeveral epiſtles, mentioned by Euſebius, Ireneus, Ferom, and many others: they 

are ſtil] ſaid to be extant : but there are two different copies of them. Mr. Mil. 

ton has contended earneſtly that the larger are genuine; but from comparing both, 

it appears much more probable, that the larger are a-paraphraſe upon the /maller, 
than the ſmaller (as ſome ſyppoſe) an abridgment of the larger. 


Mons Prim. Chriſtian. vol. i. 


Nor is it at probable, that the epiſtles to Tarſus, Antioch, and Hiero are ge- 
nuine; fince they are not mentioned by Euſebius, who was ſo likely to have diſ. 
covered them, and would no doubt have been glad to quote them. We ſhall 
therefore only take notice of thoſe quotations and alluſions, which are to be 
found in the ſmaller epiſtles, and which are as follow. He plainly quotes or al- 
ludes to Matt. iii. 15. x. 16. xii. 33. xv. 13. xviii. 19. Xix. 12. Fobn iii. 8. viii. 
29. x. 9. Alis x. 41. Rom. xv. 7. 1 Cor. 110. v. 7. vi. 9. xv. 8. Eph. v. 2, 25 
Phil. ii. 3. 1 Theſſ. v. 17. 2 Zim. ii. 4. Philem. ver. 20. 1 Pet, v. 5. 


Luardner, c. v. præf. p. 188—190. 
To which we may add, that he ſpeaks of the Goſpel, in ſuch a connection with 
the Law and the Prophets, as ſeem to imply that he meant 4 book, _ 
Lardner, ibid. p. 110-184. | Seed's Serm. vol. it. p. 294—299. 


5. Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, thought by ſome to be the angel of the church 
there mentioned in the Revelations, was martyred about the year 169. Euſebius 
mentions a letter written by him to the Philippians, which probably was that 
excellent epiſtle bearing his name, which is now extant in a Latin tranſlation, 
and moſt of it in the Greek original. In this epiſtle he quotes by name 1 Cor. vl. 2. 
as the words of Puul, and alſo Eph. iv. 26. as @ ſaying of ſcripture, and alſo 

' mentions Paul's epiſtle to the Philippians with the higheſt reſpect, as written by 
a wiſdom which nothing could equal: he likewiſe moſt evidently tranſcribes the 
following paſſages, Matt. v. 3, Cc. vii. 1, 2. v. 44. xxvi. 41. As ii. 24. Roll. 
xii. 9. xiv. 10. 1 Cor. vi. 9. 2 Cor. iv. 5. vi. 7. viii. 2 1. Gal. iv. 26. vi. 7. Eph. l. 


8, 9. Phil. ii. 10, 16. 1 75%. v. 17, 22. 2 7). iii. 15. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. wy 
: | ; ' | 2 4m 


PRO. Cl The ſame continued. 
2 Tim, ii. 11. iv. 16. 1 Pet. i. 8, 21. ii. 11, 12, 17, 22, 24. Hi. 9. iv. 7. v. 5. 
1 John iv. 33 Conſidering how ſhort this letter is, the tranſcribing ſo great a num- 
ber of paſſages in it from the New Teſtament, is an evident proof of the regard he 
paid to that book. P3709, Tha 215 


lau, uit e. ref ft fon, 209, & 224, 455. 
6. That epiſtle from the church of Snyrna, giving an account of the martyr- 


the hiſtory of Chriſt written by the Evangeliſts. i 


Lardͤner, c. vii. 


It may be obſerved, that the writings which have been enumerated under 
theſe ſix firſt ſteps, are thoſe which are commonly called the works of the Apo- 
folic Fathers, being publiſhed under that title by Cotelerius, in a very celebrated 
edition of them, and tranſlated into Enghib by archbiſhop Wake, whoſe account 
of them all it may be convenient to peruſe, |" . 2 
7. Papias, who is ſaid to have been the companion of Jobn, and who died L @ +, 
about the year 115, wrote five books, now loſt, called an explication of the ora- CXV. 
cles of our Lord; in which Euſebius ſays he often quoted our four Evangeliſts, f 
and mentions ſome remarkable particulars both relating to the goſpel of Matibeu 
and Mark : Euſebius alſo ſays, he brings teſtimonies out of the firſt of ohn and 
"the firlt of e deen wot 5d3 To eee e ee wy e 
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8. Juſtin Martyr wrote his two apologies, and his dialogue with Trypbo the 
Jew. He died at the leaſt about 163. The epiſtle to Diognetus, and gueſtions 
to the orthodox, though they do not ſeem to belong to Juſtin Mariyr, (among 
whoſe works they are publiſhed) are however undoubtedly writings of great 
| antiquity. MET fe PT ene om We cf 


There are in his genuine works the following quotations and alluſions, Matr. 
i. 20, 21. v. 28—32, xi. 27. XXV. 41. Mark vill. gt. Luke i. 31, 35, 38. x. 19. 
John i. 20. iii. 3. xiv. 24. He quotes alſo the memoirs of the apoſtles, which he adds 
are called goſpels, as containing the inſtitution of the euchariſt, and Luke xx. 44. 
Malt. xxvi. 39. He introduces Trypbo the Jeu, ſpeaking of the precepts de- 
livered in the goſpel, as what he had fead; and expreſsly declares that the wwrit- 
len commentaries, or memoirs of the apoſtles, as well as of the prophets, were read 
publicly in all chriſtian aſſemblies fof divine worſhip, which is a circumſtance of 


o 


vaſt importance. 


Juſt. Mart. Apol. & 87. ED | Reeve's Apol. vol. i. p. 124. 


- 


He either quotes or refers to As vii. 22. xiii. 27. 1 Cor. v. 7. xi. 18, 19. xii. 

8—10. Gal. iv. 12. Eph. ii. 20. Col. i. 15. 2 Te. ii. 3, 4. Heb. v. gy 10. 2 Pet. 

W. 8. Rev. xx. 4, Cc. Luke xx. 35, 36G. 1 
TL—.uaraner, c. x. praf. p. 286-289. 
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9. The epiltle to Diognetus, which Mr. Whiſton wildly thinks to have. been 

. written'by the evangeliſt Timothy, is certainly ancient, though it was not written 

by Juſtin; and there are evident quotations or alluſions to the following paſſages, 

Matt, vi. 25, &c. John i. I. xvii. 14. Rom. v. 19. x Cor. iv. 12. Viil. 1. 2 Cor. x. 

3. iv. 8, Cc. Phil. iii. 20. 1 Pet. ii. 24. iii. 18. 1 John iv. 19, and he alſo ſpeaks 

of the goſpels and traditions.of the apoſtles, in ſuch a connection with the Jaw and 
the prophets, as feems. | Ham Br to intimate, n pe” referred to books of that 


name. 


Lardner, P. 296. 297. 


18 Dio us of Corinth was a man of excellent character, who flouriſhed 
about the year 170. He wrote ſeven epiſtles, which are now loſt; but in a frag- 
ment of one of them, preſerved by Euſebius, he mentions the converſion of Hl. 

ony/ius the Areopagite by Paul, agreeably to the account given In the Als of the 
| en 3 but it does not appear, that he ſpeaks of that book. 


Lardner, ibid. c. xii, i. P. 85 


1 atian, who gouriſhed about the year 172, wrote an elegant oration 
- againſt the Greeks, which is ſtill extant; and uſebius (Eccleſ. Hift. l. iv. c. 29) 
tells us, he wrote the harmony of the four goſpels. In his oration, he quotes 
Luke vi. 25. John i. 3, 4. 1 Cor. xv. 22. beſides ſome other paſſages, which Cie. 
ment and Jreneus ſay he quoted from the epiſtles to the Corinthians and Galatians, 
in a work now loſt ; and Jerom ſays he allowed Paul's epiſtle to Ti itus. | 


_ Lardner, ibid. c. xiii. 


pe \ 


12. Hegefi PPus, Fe Jew, wrote the hiſtory of chi cliriſtian church 
about the year 170, of which only ſome fragments are remaining: in which 
the following ſcriptures ſcem to be referred to, Matt. xxvi. 64. Luke xxiii. 34 
Matt. Xill. 16. T1 | 

Larduer ibid. c. xiv. 


| Melito biſhop of Sardis, in the year 170, wrote an n apology to Marcus 
AE and many other books, particularly a commentary on the Revelaſion: 
and as he expreſs]y ſpeaks of the Old Teſtament he ſeems by that phraſe to imp)y 
that there was in his time a collection of books called the New. 


Lardner, ibid. c. xv. 


. There is an epiſtle of the nne of Vienne id Lyons, preſerved in Ei. 
Ralo. Hiſt. vol. iv. and written about the year 177; in which there are very e. 
preſs quotations from Luke i. 6. Jobn xvi. 2. Adds vii. 60. Rom. viii. 18. EP: vi. 


5. Phil, ii. 6. 1 Tims. iii. 15. 1 Pet. v. 6. 1 John iii. 16. Rev. xiv. 4. 
Lardner, c. xvi. 


16. Vi. 


Pao Il... The ſame continued. 

15. Irenæus, biſhop of Lyons, wrote, about the year 148, beſides many other 
books, five of Hereſy, which are yet preſerved in the Latin tranſlation, and ſome 
fragments in the original Greet. In one of theſe fragments preſerved by Euſebius, 
as well as in the tranſlation, there is expreſs mention of the four goſpels, under 
the names of their reſpective authors, and they are likewiſe mentioned together. 
In two other paſſages of his works, he profeſſedly vindicates the genuineneſs of 
each, and ſets himſelf to give an account of the occaſion on which they were 
written, He often expreſsly quotes the book of the Ads, and in many places 
the epiſtles of Paul by name, and mentions all which our New Teſtament aſcribes 
to him, excepting that to Philemon. He has many paſſages in ſenſe parallel to 
ſeveral in the Hebrews, but he does not expreſsly quote that epiſtle, and PH 
tius ſays he did not allow it to be St. Paul's. He has alſo paſſages in ſenſe pa- 
rallel to ſeveral of James, but no expreſs quotations : the it epiſtle of Peter 
is quoted by him, and the fir/# of John, and alſo the ſecond, though by a miſ- 
take he calls it the ſame with the former. Jude is not quoted, though it would 
have been peculiarly proper to the occaſion of his writing, but the book of the 
Revelations he very frequently and largely quotes, 


| Lardner, ibid. c. xvii. præſ. p. 381, 382. & Ind. ad Tren, 


i. g c 
16. Athenagoras, who before his converſion was a philoſopher, between 166 
and 198, wrote an apology for chriſtianity,” and quickly after a diſcourſe on the 
 reſurreflion, in which he expreſsly quotes, or evidently alludes to the following 
= paſſages, Matt. v. 28, 44, 45. Luke xvi. 18. John x. 30, 31. As xvii. 25. Rom. 
i. 24, 27. 1 Cor. XV. 32, 54+ 2 Cor. v. Jo. Gal. iv. 9. 1 Tim. v. 1, 2. vi. 16. He 
ſeems alſo to refer to James iii. 13. v. 7. 2 Pet. i. 21. Rev. xx. 13. 


17. Miltiades is ſuppoſed to have writ about the year 170 an elegant apology, LE er. 
which is now loſt. He is celebrated by Euſebius, (Eccleſ. Hiſt, v. 17.) for his CK VI. 
acquaintance with ſcripture ; but no fragments remain. — 


Lardner, ibid. c. xix. 


18. Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch, wrote three books to Autolycus yet extant, 
Publiſhed about the year 181. His book againſt Hermogenes, in which Euſebius 
lays he quoted the Revelations, is loſt, as allo that againſt Marcion, and the har- 
mony of the Evangeliſts, mentioned by Jerom, Ep. 151. but the commentary upon 
them, which goes under his name, is ſpurious. In thoſe of his genuine works 
which remain, he quotes Matt. v. 28, 32, 44, 46. vi. 3. Luke xviii, 27. John 
1 I, 3. Rom. ii. 6, Sc. xiii. 7, 8. 1 Cor. vi. 9—11. 2 Cor. Xi. 19. Epbi ii. 2. iii. 
10. Phil, i. 10. iii. 20. iv. 8. Col. i. 17. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. Tit. iii. 5. Heb. xii. 9. 

1 Pet. i. 18. ii. 1 3. Some of theſe paſſages he mentions as ſpoken by a divine 
word, and he ſeems to allude to 2 Pet. 1. 20. Rev. xii. 19. an gs 


| Lardner, ibid. c. xx. pref. p. 447-449. 
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Teſtimonies from antiquity to the books of the New Teſtament. PART VI. 


To this work is added, particularly in the Cologn edition, a little tract of Her. 
mias, called Irriſio gentium, which is written with great elegance and ſpirit, 
which begins with an expreſs quotation of 1 Cor. iii. 19. as the words of the Bleſs 
apoſtle Paul in his epiſtle to the Corinthians. 


| Lardner, ibid. c. xxv. p. 553, 554. 


19. Pantenus, once a philoſopher of the Szoic ſect, was preſident of the cate. 
chetical ſchool of Alexandria, about the year 130, as Euſebius (Hiſt. v. 9, 10.) al. 
ſures us: he wrote commentaries on ſcripture, which are now entirely loſt ; ſo 
that he is capable of doing no ſervice in the preſent queſtion, any further than 
as Ferom teſtifies, he brought back the goſpel of Matthew written in Hebrey 


from India, whither he was ſent by Demetrius his biſhop, to preach the goſpel, 


Lardner, ibid. c. xxi. 


20. Clemens Alexandrinus ſucceeded Pantænus, and wrote about the end of the 
ſecond and beginning of the third century. His remaining works are his Pa. 
dagogue and Stromata, his admonition do the Gentiles, and a homily of the ſalvation 
of the rich, He is mentioned with great honour by the moſt valuable ancient 
writers that ſucceeded him: Euſebius tells us, that he ſpeaks of Mark's goſpel, 
as written from the account of things he had received from Peter, and in effect 


at leaſt authoriſed by that apoſtle. (Zccleſ. Hiſt. ii. 15) He alſo ſpeaks of the 


epiſtle to the Hebrews, as written in Hebrew by Paul, but tranſlated by Luke, 
id. vi. 14. 


* 


Lardner, c. xxii. p. 468—473- 


He expreſsly mentions the four goſpels of our evangeliſts, the Adds, the epiſtles 
to the Romans, Galatians, Epbęſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, firſt and ſecond to 


the 7 heſſalonians and Corinthians, firſt and ſecond to Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, the 


firſt of Peter, and the firſt of John by the name of his larger epiſtle, and Jude and 
the Revelations: but does not expreſsly mention James or the ſecond of Peter, 
We refer not to particular paſſages, there being great numbers of them from 
the ſeveral books abovementioned. It is true that he alſo quotes ſeveral po- 
cryphal pieces, ſuch as the goſpel according to the Hebrews and the Egyptians, the 
preaching of Peter, the ſhepherd of Hermas ; but not with titles of equal regard, 
nor in ſuch a manner as ſeem to lay any ſtreſs upon them. FE: 


| Lardner, p. 494—515, and Index to Clem. Alex. 


21. Polycrates, biſhop of Fpbeſus, about the cloſe of this century, in an epi 
ſtle of his, of which Jerom has preſerved ſome fragments, refers to Mat. x 
12. John xxi. 20. Adls v. 29. and ſpeaks of the ſcripture as the rule of faul. 


Lardner, c. xxiii. 


22. Tit 


Prop, CI. Tue fame continued. 


22. Tertullian, preſpyter of Carthage, was contemporary with Clemens Alex- 


andrinus, and ſurvived him: his works are known and numerous. In them he 
expreſsly quotes all the books of the New Teſtament, but James, the ſecond of 
Peter, and third of Fohn : Hebrews he ſuppoſed to have been written by Barna- 
has, It is remarkable there are more quotations from the New Teſtament in him, 
than from all the writings of Tully 1n all the ancient books in the world : the ſame 
may be ſaid of thoſe of Ireneus and Clemens Alexandrinus, | 


Lardner, ibid, c. 7. 
23. Dr. Lardner has alſo mentioneda great many other chriſtian writers, of whoſe 
works only fragments are preſerved, which ſerve to illuſtrate the preſent queſtion, 


of which we ſhall not give ſo particular account. The chief of them are Se- 


rapion, who ſpeaks with great reverence of our goſpels, rejeCting that of Peter ; 
(ibid, c. xxvi.) Quadratus, Ariſtides, Claudius Apollinaris, and Symmachas, (bid. c. 
xxviii. paſſ.) Belides theſe, he alſo mentions ſeveral ſuppoſitious writings, 
forged in the ſecond century, ſuch as the Ads of Paul and Thecla, the Sybillins 
verſes, the Teſtament of the 12 patriarchs, the Recognitions, Homily and Epitome 
of Clement : but they bring lictle light to the preſent queſtion ; which is not to 
be wondered at, conſidering that moſt of them pretend to be written before the 
books of the New Teſtament. But it is obſerved, that in the three laſt of theſe 


there are ſeveral references to facts recorded in the evangeliſts, and that phraſes 


uſed eſpecially in Paul's writings are introduced in theſe pieces. 

24. The third century produced many famous chriſtian writers, v, g. Minu- 
tius Felix, Origen, Cyprian and Arnobius ; moſt of whoſe works abound with a 
vaſt many quotations from all the ancontroverted books of the New Teſtament, 
eſpecially Novatian on the trinity: and it would be almoſt an endleſs taſk to 
enumerate them all: much leſs is it neceſſary to enter into the particulars of thoſe 
quotations, brought from Lafantius, Athanaſius, Euſebius, Optatus, Baſil, Ephra- 
im Syrus, Gregory Nyſſen, and Nazianzen, Ambroſe, Cyril of Jeruſalem, Cbryſoſtom, 
Hiliary, Jerom, Auguſtin, and other authors of leſs note, who flouriſhed in the 
fourth century, of whom ſee 


Sanb. Eccleſ. Fiſt. Sæc. iii. & 10. Sac. iv. & 12. | Lardner part ii. vol, iii. paſſ. 


COROLLALY Þ 


From hence we may eaſily collect and compare the evidence, which there is 


of each particular book of the New Teſtament, to prove it genuine, 


Cana LALLY 


From hence we may ſee great reaſon to believe what is aſſerted Prop. 100, at 
leaſt concering the books which are called opcxoyupme, Vid. ibid. gr. 7. 


CoxoL- 
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264 Paſſages in the New Teſtament quoted by heathen writers, PART VI, 


, 


OY . LLARY . | | 
From hence it appears, that the evidence of thoſe books which are called a. 


rior is comparitively very ſmall, ſo far as it depends upon the fathers of the 
two firſt centuries, eſpecially with regard to James, the ſecond of Peter, and Judt. 


CoroLLa K 1 4 25 IE ES 
Mr. Dodell was groſsly miſtakenin aſſerting, that the books of the New Teſta- 
ment lay concealed till the year 130, and that there fas nothing ſettled concern- 
ing the canon till the fourth century, © 8 


Dodwell's Difſ. on Iren. p. 65—7 3. | Jenk. of Chriſtian. vol. ii. c. ix. p. 1 18—128. 


SCH OLED WI: 


LE Cr. It may not be improper here to add, that Amelius, the Platonic philoſopher, 

CXVIL in the third century, mentions the writings of Zobn; and Dionyſius Longinus, A, D. 

22250, thoſe of Paul, with conſiderable applauſe. . | 
Huet. Dem. Ev. Prop. i. & 6. p. 21. b. | Smith's Life of Long, p. 23, 24. 
Euſebius Prep. Evan. I, xi. c. xix. N RP: 


And it is yet of greater importance to obſerve, that Celſus, who ſeems to have 
lived in the ſecond century, and perhaps not later than the middle of it (Or. 
azainſt Celſus, l. i p. 3, & 8) not only brings a great many citations from the 
New Teſtament, but founds the main ftreſs of his argument againſt chriſtianity 
upon the ſuppoſed abſurdity of that book ; which 1s an illuſtrious teſtimony, not 
only to its antiquity, but to its high efteem among chriſtians 1n that early age. 
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It may be added here, that ſome have thought Luke x. 7. is expreſsly quoted 
by Paul, 1 Tim. v. 18. and it is obſervable, that if it be ſo, then it is put upon 
a foot of equal authority with Deut. xxv. 4. quoted in the ſame paſſage. 


Secd's Serm. vol. Ii. Pp. 292. 


- — —_— — a 
* - — w_ 0 9 2 
—— — — —— * > 
> * - * „ 


ScCHOL1T1U M z. 5 
Some may perhaps wonder, that (conſidering how much chriſtianity prevailed, 
and in how great eſteem the writers of the New Teſtament are ſuppoſed to have 
been in thoſe early ages) there ſnould have been no more quotations from then 
within the firſt 150 years, Itmay be anſwered, | 
1. That as moſt of the firſt chriſtians were perſons of a low ſtation in life, 
{1 Cor. i. 259—28. James ii. 5.) the number of early chriſtian writers was ſmall, 


and of thoſe who did write many of their works are loſt, as evidently appears oY 
| 7 | | ; t- 


On 


PBOb. CII. Why nomore quotations from tlie New Teſtament in ancient writers. 


Euſebius, Phot ius, and many more, who have given us ſome of their names and 


ſome account of them, and in part from ſeveral ſteps in the preceding propoſition. 


2. That ſeveral of the remaining pieces are but ſhort. 


z. That the ſubject of many of theſe was ſuch, as to give little opportunity 


of quoting the writings of the New Teſtament ; very few of them relating to any 


- controverſy of chriſtians with each other, and in their controverſies with the hea- 


thens, it is obſerved they are employed more in demonſtrating the falſhood of 
paganiſm, than the truth of chriſtianity, as that was the point moſt neceſſary to 
be laboured, conſidering the ſociability of the heathen ſuperſtitions. . 

4. Several of the writers, whom we have mentioned, were ſo early, that it is 
exceeding probable, they had not an opportunity of ſeeing ſome of the epiſtles, 
which could not circulate in the world fo ſoon as papers now do by the aſſiſtance 
of printing. e 3 

5. Thoſe books not being then divided into chapters and verſes as now, quo- 
tations from them were not altogether ſo eaſy: not to ſay, that conſidering to 
what extraordinary divine aſſiſtances many of the primitive chriſtians pretended, 
they might not ſeem to have ſo much need of a written rule; ſo that on the whole, 
it is wonderful, that we can trace ſo great evidence in ſuch circumſtances. 


Warburton Div. Leg. vol. i. l. ii, 5 6. p. 266—284. Ed. 2. p. 278—29g. 
PROPOSITION CI. 


To inquire more particularly into the evidence there is, that the ancient chriſ. 
tians had books among them, which went by the name of thoſe which Eu— 


| ſebius calls Ute Vid. Prop. 100. . 6. 


SOLUTION. 
With regard to the epiſtle to the Hebrews, many parallel thoughts and 


| phraſes are to be found 1n Clemens Romanus, Fuſtin Martyr, and Irenzus. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus quotes it as the words of the divine apoſtle, and elſewhere of 


Paul. Origen frequently ſpeaks of it as Paul's; and Euſebius mentions it as 


received with great pleaſure by the Hebrews, who were the moſt capable of 
Judging whether it were geuine or not. 


Lardner, Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 87— | Whitby Comment. on Heb. Pref. 
95, 368—373. vol. ii. p. 470 | New Tranſl. of New Teſt. p. $28—840, 
472, 301, 502, vol. lll. Pp. 234— | T wells Exam. part ii. c. li. & 1. 
238, 248—261, | | 


As for James, paſſages at leaſt parallel to it are to be found in Clemens Ro- 
manus and Ignatius; and it is acknowledged by Origen, Euſebius, and Ferom, 
though the laſt tell us it was long doubted in the Latin church. 

Whitby Comment. on Jam. Pref. | New Tranſlation, P. 87 3—875. 

Lardner, 6. in nom. Clem. Ignat. Or. Twells, ibid. $2. © 


1 | 3. The 


Inquiry into the genuineneſs of the aur ν,E,Cç t PAR 


The ſecond of Peter ſeems to be quoted by Juſtin aan and 1s a 
to Peter by Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus. 


Whitby on 2 Pet. Pref. T wells, ibid. & 2. 


New Tranſlation, p. 903, 904. 


The ſecond epiſtle of John is quoted by Irenaus, and by the cout 
Carthage i in the year 256. Clemens Alexandrinus ſpeaks by way of diſtin 
the larger epiſtle. Origen likewiſe mentions the ſecond and third epiſtle, 
ſomething dubiouſly ; and Epipbanius has ſome reference to them, ſpeal 
the plural number of Fobr's epiſtles. 


Whitby in Loc. 


65. Jude is expreſsly quoted by 8 Ti ertullian and . but 25 no 


writers. 


Whitby on Jude, ver. I. | Twells, ibid. § 4. 
New Tranſl. p. 943. 


6. Tuſtin Martyr, Irenæus, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexandrinus allow 
velations to have been an ancient book, and aſcribe it to 7%n the apaſtle: 
we may believe the teſtimonies of Euſebius and Ferom, who had in thei 
the writings of many of the ancients which are now loſt, Papias, Mrlito, 
ag of Antioch and Apollonius, all in the ſecond century, received and 

: and it appears to have been allowed by Origen, Cyprian, Victorius, 12 
a Pamphilus, beſides Hippolytus, earlier than any of them in the third : 
it is certain ſome rejected it, as the work of an unknown and heretical w 


New Tranſlation, Þ. 1091—1022. Tewvells's Ex. vol. iii. paſſ. pr a). P 
Mulls's Proleg, New Teſt. p. 24—28: i. 5.2. c. ii. p. 11213. 


Genen nnr . 


It evidently appears, from comparing this demonſtration with that o 
101. that the evidence of the genuinenels of the ſix former of theſe book 
equal to that of the reſt, nor are they all equal to each other in this reſp 


5 2. 


Nevertheleſs it ſeems more reaſonable to admit, than to reject them, 
conſider, 

1. That ſeveral of theſe epiſtles, not being written as moſt of Paul 
either to particular churches, or even particular perſons, whoſe names and 
are recorded in them, it could not be ſo eaſy to find out the originals. 

2. That ſome of them are ſo ſhort, and the contents of them ſo gener 
there was (cat. par.) leſs reaſon to expect quotations from them, 


PART VI. 
and 1s aſcribed 


he council ot 


diſtinction of 
piſtle, though. 
n, Ipeaking in 


ut by no eatliet 


5s allow the R. 
apoſtle: and it 
in their hands. 
, Melito, Thes- 
ved and quoted 
rius, Meithodin 
third : though 
retical writer, 


« pra. part it. 


h that of Prop. 
eſe books is not 
this reſpect. 


ect them, if we 


of Paul's were, 
ames and abodcs 
riginals. | 
1 ſo general, chat 
LEE. 


3 As 


Prop. CI, How their evidence differs from that of the vs. 


3. As they were more inquired into, they came to be generally received; and 
at laſt all oppoſition againſt them ceaſed, To which we may add, 

4. That the accompliſhment of many remarkable prophecies in the Reve- 
lations, eſpecially thoſe relating to the Roman and Papal empire, in proportion 
to the degree in which it appears, muſt, to thoſe that ſee it, be one of the ſtrongeſt 


demonſtrations that can be imagined, not only that the book itſelf was genuine, 


but that it was written by ſome extraordinary aſſiſtance and illumination from 
God: and when this is granted, and the external evidence conſidered, and 
compared with that of the reſt of theſe ſeven pieces, it will further prove, that 


a book, not more frequently quoted by the earlieſt writers than this, may yet 
be both genuine and divine. 


Blackwell, at Boyle's Len. Serm. iii. p. | Jenk. of Chriſtian, vol. ii. p. 106116. 
912. | | | 


I $0 LEiUM I 


Whatever be thought of the preceding arguments, it is to be remembered, 
that the agreement between thefe books and others of the New Teſtament is fo 
great, that we need not be very ſolicitous about them: nor if the others ſhould 
hereafter be proved to be of divine authority, need we be apprehenſive of an 
dangerous conſequences attending our referring to them in public diſcourſes. 
This 18 eſpecially obſervable with regard to thoſe whoſe external evidence is 
the weakeſt; in which number the ſecond and third of 7% and Fade are to 


be reckoned. 


Faſter againſt Tindal, p. 143—147. | Sherlock on Proph. Dif. i. Pp. 199, Cc. 


S CHOLITU M4, 


| Wich relation to the books mentioned by Toland in his Amyntor, (compare 


Prop. 100. Scbol.) ſuch as the Ads of Paul; the Revelation of Peter; the Goſpel of 
Peter, Andrew, and Matthias; the As of Peter and John, Oc. it is evident, that 
Euſebius, in the place before quoted, (Eccle/. Hiſt. l. iii. $25, P. 119.) mentions 
theſe as vol which (though Dr. Twells maintains. the contrary) is plainly dit- 
terent from the ailiacyopercr,, as well as the cuonoyuue : and it will appear, as 
was hinted above, that even when they are quoted, which they ſeldom are, by 
ancient writers; it is in ſuch a language, as plainly to ſhew, that the regard to 
them was far inferior to that which they had for the ſacred books. And it is 
further remarkable, that tho? Celſus has one where or another given us a kind of 
abridgment of the hiſtory of the evangeliſts, (lee Prop. 101. Scbol. 1.) yet he 
has hardly ever if at all mentioned a ſingle fact recorded in any of thoſe pieces, 
though many of them would have afforded matter for much more plauſible ob- 
JeCtions, than thoſe which he endeavours to ground upon the facts recorded by 
the evangeliſts : (compare Evang. Infant. ap. Fabric. Cod. vol. ii. p. 163—105, 


182-18.) which makes it probable he was not acquainted with thoſe pieces; 


m 2 | for 
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LE. 


The New Teſtament proved to be genuine. PAR Iv 


for his candour was not ſo great, as to have waved any opportunity of aſperſing 
chriſtianity; and it is highly probable ſeveral of theſe forgeries were later than 


his time. We may alſo add, that Tertullian tells us (de Baptiſ. c. xvii.) that 


Jobn the apoſtle diſcovered the As of Paul and Thecla to have been forged by 


a preſvyter, and degraded the author on that account; which if true, is a very 
remarkable circumſtance. | | 


Seed's Sermon, vol. ii. p. 209—311. 


PROPOSITION ci. 


The New Teſtament as we now have it in the original is genuine; i. e. it is in 


(xv the main ſuch as it came out of the hands of thoſe, by whom the ſeveral pieces 
[ contained In it are ſaid to have been written, 


4 


DEMONSTRATION. 
Prop. 100.|1. The primitive chriſtians had books among them, ſaid to have 


been written by thoſe authors whoſe names are prefixed to thoſe of our New 


Teſtament. | 
2. The primitive chriſtians had as good opportunities of ſatisfying themſelves 


as to the genuineneſs of them, as other ancients had with regard to the genu- 


ineneſs of their books; eſpecially conſidering that ſeveral of thoſe epiſtles were 
written to numerous ſocieties of men, or to perſons of a very public and facred 
character; and thoſe of Paul's, if not written by his own hand were /igned by 
him, to prevent as far as could be the very poſſibility of impoſture. (1 Cor. xvi. 
21. 2 Theſſ. iii. 17. Comp. Rom. xvi. 22. Gal, vi. 11.) 

. The great concern which chriſtians had in theſe books, and the high va- 
lue which they ſet upon them, (as appears in part already, and will hereafter 
more fully appear,) would no doubt engage them to be very careful and accurate 


in this inquiry. 
Lardner, ib. vol. i. p. 384, 385, vol. itt. p. 282—289. vol. vill. p. 199—203- 


4. We find there were many books going under the name of the aps/tles, which 
were rejected by the primitive chriſtians; and that a vaſt difference was made 
between thoſe of the New Teſtament, and other books allowed to have been 
written by perſons of great eminence in the church. Vid. Prop. 100. Scho 
and Prop. 102. Schol. 2. W 


Lardner, ib. vol. viii. p. 105 - 124. | Blackav. at Boyle's Lect. Serm. iii. p. 12, 13. 


. do not find that either the Jeus or the Heatbens, with whom the chriſ- 
tian apologiſts were engaged, diſputed the genuineneſs of theſe records: na 


Julian the apoſtate, who was Jo well acquainted with them, and afterward 
| | prove 


'Proe, CIII. The fame ſubject continued, 
proved ſo inveterate an enemy to chriſtianity, does in ſome of his writings allow 


them to be genuine; as we before obſerved that Cel/us doth earlier, eſpecially 
the evangeliſts. See Prop. 10 1. Schol. 1. 


1, 2, 3, © 4, & 5-16. There is great reaſon to believe that the books of the ſame 


title with thoſe of our New Teſtament, which were in the hands of the primitive 
chriſtians, i. e. thoſe of the two firft centuries, were genuine. 

. Conſidering the zeal which the primitive chriſtians expreſſed for the New 
Teſtament, and the ſufferings which they were ready to undergo rather than they 
would deliver it up, as the Traditores under the Dtocle/ian perſecution did, we 
can hardly imagine, that if it had been in their power, they would willingly 
have corrupted it in any important inſtances ; which would indeed have been 
| introducing another religion, different from that for which they ſuffered ſuch dread- 
ful extremities. | | 


Suicer Theſaur. vol. i. p. 800 | Lardner, ibid. vol. vii. l. i, c. 66. p. 212217, 


8, If they had been ever ſo deſirous of corrupting the New Teſtament, neither 
they nor any in ſucceeding ages could have effected ſuch a deſign ; conſidering 
how long the originals were preſerved, how ſoon they were tranſcribed, and 
tranſlated into various languages, how publickly they were read in their religious 
aſſemblies, ſo that wherever there was a chriſtian church, there mult have been 
a copy, by which any that attended might examine and correct their own ; (Vid. 
Prop. 101. gr. 8.) conſidering alſo how wide they were diſperſed in a very few 
years after they were written; and what a variety of ſects aroſe very early among 
chriſtians, who were all a guard upon each other, to prevent any materal altera- 


tion in the books which they profeſſed to make the rule of their faith, and from 


which each pretended to defend his own opinions. | 
King of the Prim, Church, part ii. c. i] Boyle's Let. p. 491—493. 
§ 2. Lardn. ibid. vol. iii. p. 289-293, 300, 
Tertullian de Præſcript. c. 36. 304. | 95 
——Adverſ. Marcion, ap. Biſcoe at 


9. There are numerous quotations from the New Teſtament in chriſtian wri- 


ters of all the latter ages, and even from the beginning of the third century; 


inſomuch that if the books were to be loſt, by far the greater part of them 
might be recovered from ſuch quotations, and from the homilies and commen- 
_ taries written upon ſeveral parts of it: and all theſe do in the main agree with 
our preſent copies, in ſenſe at leaſt, if not in words, Comp. Prop. 101. 2. 
7, 8, 9.10. The New Teſtament, as we now have it in the original, is in the 
main agreeable to what it was in the firſt ages of chriſtianity. 
6, 10. i 1. The New Teſtament, as we have it in the original is genuine. Q. E. D. 
Limborch Coll. p. 46. Ditton on the Ref. part iii. $ 10-17. 
Script. iii. Judæi. Quæſt. iv. No.] Bennet on Script. p. 302— 306. | 
Vill. p. 144— 148. Foſter againſt Tindal, p. 95 — 105, 161. 
Baxt. Works, vol, il. p. 11946, 120.4. Wetſtcin New Teſt, Pref. p. 77—81. 


C O RO Ls 
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270 Whether the ſcripture was corrupted by the Heretics, PART VI, 


COL DOLL ALY TY: 


From hence it appears, that the evidence we have of the genuineneſs of the 
writings of the New Teſtament, is abundantly greater than for that of any other 
book of equal antiquity ; as may be ſeen by comparing the preceding argument 
with what could be ſaid in proof of thoſe writings, which go under the names 
ot Virgil, Tully, Ceſar, Suetonius, &c. | 


Blackwell at Boyle's Lect. Serm. iii. p. 6—8, 


COLL ANLTY 24, | | 

From! comparing the ſeveral ſteps of the preceding demonſtration, particu- 
larly gr. 3, 7, 8. it will appear, that where the poſſibility of corrupting the books 
of the New Teſtament, (if it had been deſired) was the greateſt, i. e. in the time 
immediately following their being written, we have the ſtrongeſt evidence of an 
averſion to do it; conſidering the known zeal and piety of the firſt profeſſors 
and confeſſors of chriſtianity, and that as the character of chriſtians grew worſe, the 
impoſſibility of changing theſe books increaſed. And it may not be unworthy of 
further remark, that with reſpect to thoſe epiſtles, which being written to parti. 
cular perſons might have been moſt eaſily altered, we have peculiar evidence 
that they were not; partly from the diſtinguiſhing piety of thoſe perſons, i. e. 
Timothy and Titus ;, and partly from the tenour of thoſe epiſtles as they now ap- 
pear, which 1s the very contrary to what diſhoneſt, ambitious, and intereſted 


men, who alone would have been likely to have attempted a corruption, would 
have deſired it ſhould have been. | 


7 SW ow 


If it be objected to gr. 7, 8, that the fathers accuſed the Heretics of corrupt- 
ng the ſcripture, and that it is poſſible that all the copies or verſions now ex- 
CXIX. tant might be thus corrupted by them; to this we anſwer, 

1. The corruption of this ſcripture, to which they refer, was either by falſe in- 
terpretations, or at molt by the alteration of a few paiticular paſſages. 

2. The agreement between the doctrines of the fathers in ſome of thoſe points, 
and the ſcriptures as now extant, ſhews that we have not corrupt copies of thoſe 
paſſages. . 
3. We may conclude from the reaſons urged above, that if the Heretics made an) 
ſuch attempts, they muſt have been unſucceſsful ; and the proteſt of the fathers 
againſt them ſhews it. f 

4. The copies now extant came from ſuch different parts, and many of the 
tranſlations, eſpecially the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Vulgate, were ſo ancient, that 
the hypotheſis propoſed in the objection is utterly incredible. To which we add 
that the fathers, who have ſeveral of them quoted the ſame paſſages of {crip- 
ture, lived in very diſtant countries, or at near the ſame time; v. g. Juſtin Marty 
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Pao P. CHI. Of the various readings of the New Teſtament. 
and many others in ia, Ireneus in France, Clemens at Alexandria, Cyprian at 
Carthage, ſome of his correſpondents at Rome, Sc. at all which places chriſtian 
churches were founded, long before the time in which thefe authors reſpectively 
lived ; yet theſe authors never in the leaſt intimate any diſapprobation of thole 
anciently received copies, which greatly confirms the evidence drawn from this 
view of them. And whoever conſiders the alarm taken at the attempt of Pope 
Celeſtine I. about the year 425, to impoſe a forged canon, as eſtabliſhed by the 
council of Nice, upon the African biſhops, whereas it was only a canon of the 
council of Sardica, will be yet more ſenſible of the force of this argument, 


' Bowers Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. i. p.] Welſtein Prol. in New Teſtament. $ 2. 
370, Sc. . . Foſter, againſt Tindal. p. 149— 165. 


Nearly akin to this, is that objection taken from the paſſages in Viclor's Cl ro- 
nicon, in which it is ſaid, © that when Meſſala was conſul, at the command of 
« the emperor Anaſtaſius, the holy goſpels, as written by Idiotis Evangeliſiis, were 
« corrected and amended :” which ſeems only to refer to the correcting a fe 
copies. at Conſtantinople, which were fallifiedby Macedonius, and were now reſtored 
to what the plain Evongeliſis wrote, It is certain no thought could be wilder, 


than an univerſal corruption of all the copies of the New Teſtament at ſuch an 


age, (A. D. 500.) and among ſo many diverſities of opinions, as well as in 
the vaſt tract of land where Auaſtaſius had not the leaſt power. | 
Collins on Freethinking p. 89. 90. |. Bentley's Remarks. & 33, P. 7784. 


SCHOLIUM.. 2, | 


Many have objected the various readings, which Dr. Mills reckons to be more 
than 30000 : but it may be replied, 


1. That conſidering the bulk of the book, the vaſt number of copies which 


liave been compared, the ignorance of many tranſcribers, and the nicety with 


which the leaſt variations have been obſerved ; and eſpecially conſidering how 
many verſions and quotations Dr. Mills brings into the account, we are rather o 


wonder there are no more; ſince in the few copies of Terence which have been 
compared, almoſt as many various readings have been found. 

2. There are but very few of theſe various numerous readings, . which at all 
affect the ſenſe, at leaſt in any important article; as appears by examining not 
HY TNA of Mills, but thoſe of Wetſtein, which are by far the moſt ſignificant 
ot them, | 


3. That when copies come to be compared, there is often ſo great a number 


on one ſide againſt thoſe of the other, that it is eaſy to ſettle the true reading, 


and to ſee what it was that led the tranſcriber into a miſtake ; and this is gene- 
rally the caſe, where the variation from the received reading is the greateſt. 


Canones Critici ap. Welſtein Bentley's Remarks, p. 60—68, 74—94+ 
Collins, ibid. p. 87-90, Ditton on the Reſ. part lil. F 18, 1 55 
| vo.C H O- 
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272 The genuineneſs of the Apoſtolic Conſtitutions diſproved. PART VI. 


net ie 

It is objected, that it is improbable the whole New Teſtament ſhould have been 
written in Greek: we anſwer, £ | 

1. That many great critics alledge, chiefly on the authority of Papias, as 
quoted by Euſebius (Eccleſ. Hiſt. J. ili. cap. ult.) that the goſpel of Matthew and 
the epiſtle to the Hebrews were originally written in Hebrew : but if that ſhovld 
be allowed dubious, we may further add, 

2. That great numbers of the chriſtian converts were Grecians born, and others 
Helleniſts, who uſed the Greek tranflation of the Old Teſtament. 

3. That the Greek language had ſpread ſo much beyond any other in thoſe 
days, that on the whole it was moſt convenient for books that were intended 
for univerſal uſe; which alſo in part appears from the writings of ſeveral of the 
ancients, who though they lived in ſia and Egypt, uted this language as 9. 
ſephus alſo did, though he wrote at Rome, and ſeems to have deſigned his books 
principally for the ule of the Romans. 5 

Bere wood's Ing. c. i, & vi. Jonts againſt Whiſton, c. xvii, Gc. 

Limb. Coll. p. 144, 145. 183, 184. | Hallet en Heb. Pref, 
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Mr. }/hiſton has endeavoured to prove the evidence of the genuineneſs of the 
Apoſtolic Conſtitutions to be equal to that of the New Teſtament. Weown there ate 
many curious and valuable articles, among many weak and ridiculous things, 
in that very miſcellaneous collection. Nevertheleſs, when 7/i/ton's arguments 
for them come to be compared with thoſe in the propoſition, it will immediately 
appear, that they fall vaſtly ſhort of them. And indeed the Conſtitutions con- 
tain many very evident marks of forgery ; eſpecially as they expfeſsly determine 
. the two grand controverſies, relating to the time of Zaſter, and the re- admiſſion 
| of thoſe who had fallen away after baptiſm: yet their authority is never pleaded 
4 for the deciſion of theſe controverſies, even when thoſe perſons were engaged in 
1178 them, io whofe hands he ſuppoſes the originals of theſe Conſtitutions to have 
in. been lodged : not now to inſiſt upon, the great improbability of keeping thoſe 
LY things ſecret at firſt, which were intended to be a rule to chriſtians in all ſuc- 
0 ceeding ages; which very ill agrees with the plain and ſimple genius of chriſti- 
1 anity, or that courage in defence of the truth for which its earlieſt profeſſors were 
i fl j above all mankind fo eminent. There are likewiſe ſo many things in theſe Con- 
| ll; ll - ſtitutions, different from and even contrary to the genius and defign of the wi. 
ill * ters of the New Teſtament, that no wiſe man would believe, without the moſt 
TIN j convincing and irreſiſtible proof, that both could come from the ſame hand. 
| WI 5 Whiſton's. Prim. Chriſtianity, vol. ii, iii.] Grabe's Anſwer, to Whifton's paſſages 
l — Saurin's Serm. vol. ii. p. 188-187. | Barratieri Opera. 
0 Coci Ceuſura Patr. p. 3—7. I ͤLardner's Cred. part ji, val. viii. c. ul. 
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PROP. CIV. MoszEs the founder of the Jewiſh religion. 


PROPOSITION Civ. 


The Jeriſb religion has been of conſiderable antiquity z and according to the LE. 


common chronology, was founded by Moſes near 1600 years before Chriſt's time. 


DEMONS TRATEON, 

1. That there was ſuch a people as the Fewws about the time of the chriſtian 
era, and that they were a little while after ſubdued by the Romans under Yeſ- 
paſian and Titus, is ſo apparent from the hiſtory of Tacitus and Suetonius, as 
well as many other ancient writers and monuments, that it has never been called 
in queſtion, and therefore needs no more particular proof. | 

2. Philo and Foſephus, the two moſt conſiderable writers who lived in that 
age, as well as a great many others of the ſame religion before and ſince, do ex- 
preſsly aſſert it as a notorious fact, that Mojes was the author of their religion 
and polity, and that he lived about the time mentioned in the propoſition. 

3. There is reaſon to believe, that as the Hebrew language 1s of acknowledged 
antiquity, and does indeed bear many of the peculiar marks of an original, they 
had among them ſome written and credible account of the beginning of their 


conſtitution and nation; eſpecially conſidering how much their laws differ from 


thoſe of any other people on the face of the earth. 

4. Several of the Pagan writers, of whom we ſhall give a more particular 
account in the ſcholium, do mention Moſes as undoubtedly the La- giver of 

the Jews, | 

3. We cannot find that there was any conteſt between the Jews and the neigh- 
bouring nations, concerning the antiquity of Moſes, and the origin of the Yig 
religion, though ſeveral of them pretended their religious inſtitutions to be 
much older; as appears eſpecially by thoſe two excellent books which 7o/ephys 
has written againſt Appion, expreſsly on this ſubject. 

I, 5.16. There is reaſon to believe that the Jewiſh religion has been of con- 


TED antiquity, and was founded by Moſes about the time mentioned above, 
LED. TR 


Grot, de Verit. l. i. & 16. P. 63—66, Jenkins of Chriſtianity, vol. i, 8; 05100, 


Se n n r U "HL 


It may not be improper here to illuſtrate gr. 4. by giving an account of {e- 
veral ancient authors among the Pagans, by whoſe teſtimony it is confirmed. 

i. Manetho, Cheremon, Apollonius, and Lyfimachus, beſides ſome other ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks, whoſe hiſtories are now loſt, are expreſsly quoted by Jo- 
/ephus, as extant in his days, and paſſages are collected from them, in which they 
agree, that Moſes was the leader of the Jews when they departed from D, 
and the founder of their laws; though ſome of theſe writers intermix with on 
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That Moss was the founder of the Jewiſh religion, PART VI. 


ſtory many ridiculous and infamous circumſtances, which the 7s have always 
denied, but from the quotation of which we may aſſure ourſelves, that the ay. 
thors quoting the paſſages in queſtion took them honeſtly and exaQly as they 
found them. n 


Joſepbus againſt Ap. I. i. $ 26. p. 1352. | Did. & 32. p. 1357, 1358. ibid. $ 34. 5. 
— 1354. Ed. Hua}. P. 1055. Cologn, 1359, 1360. ws 34 p 


And Euſebius brings paſſages to the like purpoſe from Eupolemus and Artapa. 


uus; but as for thoſe long quotations, he afterwards brings from the tragedies 


of Ezekiel and Demetrius upon the ſame ſubject; as the authors ſeem to have 
been -Zews, if not Chriſtians, they are placed with leſs propriety among the 


teſtimonies now under examination. | 
Euſebius Prep. Evang. l. ix. cap. 26—29. 


2. Strabo, (Geog. l. xvi.) gives an account of the law of Moſes as forbidding. 
images, and limiting divine worſhip to one inviſible or rather univerſal Being; 
and in conſequence of this bears an honourable teſtimony to the Jews, as a pious 
and righteous nation. FD 


Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 417, 418. | Leland againſt Morg. p. 212, 213. 


Celſus allo refers to this paſſage of Strabo, and frequently mentions Moſes and 
other perſons recorded in the Jeiſb hiſtory, in ſuch a manner as plainly to ſhey 
he was familiarly acquainted with it. „„ 

3. Juſtin from Trogus Pompeius tells us, that Moſes, whom by miſtake he 
calls the ſon of Jo/eph, being driven from Egypt, and leading other exiles, en- 
camped at mount Sinai, and there conſecrated the ſeventh day as a ſacred ſo- 


lemnity, or as he ignorantly expreſſes it a perpetual faft. : 


Juſtin Hiſt. l. xxxvi. c. ii. 


4+ Pliny the elder ſpeaks of Moſes, as eminent among the magicians, pro- 
bably referring to his power of working miracles. | 


Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, I. xxx. c. i. 


5. Tacitus mentions Maſes as one of the exiles from Egypt, who perſuaded the 
reſt of them to commit themſelves to him as a celeſtial guide, and takes further 
notice of their being conducted by him through the wilderneſs, relieved in 
their thirſt, and receiving a ſet of laws from him, of which he gives a large 
though a very faulty account. 


Tacit. Hiſt. l. v. c. 5 | Gordon's Tac. vol. iv. p. 476482. 
6. Juvenal mentions Moſes as the author of a volume, which was pre- 
ſerved with great care among the Jews, by which the worſhip of nf 
| | an 


4 _ w* wwe 


Prop. CIV. proved by the teſtimony of Heathen writers. 


and eating ſwines fleſh were forbidden, circumciſion and the obſervation of the 
{fabbath ſtrictly enjoined. | 


Juv, Sat. xiv. ver. 96—106. 
N. B. Before him, Horace has mentioned Judæus Apella, or a circumciſed 


Jeu, as a fort of proverb of credulity, probably in reference to their believing ſo 
many miraculous events recorded in their facred books: (Hor. Sat. J. i. & 5. ſub 


fin. comp. Sati ix. ver. 69, 70.) yet as he does not expreſsly mention Moſes, 


(however ſome have thought he referred to him Od. ii. ver. 19. which we lay no 


ſtrels upon, Vid. Delph. Not. ibid.) we chuſe not to add him to the catalogue 


of theſe writers. | 


7. Longinus cites Moſes as the law-giver of the Jews, and a perſon of no in- 


conſiderable character, and adds, that he has given a noble ſpecimen of the 
true ſublime, in his account of the creation of the world. | 


Long. de Sub. § 9. p. 50. Pearce's Ed. 1732. 


3. Numenius, as quoted by Euſebius and Origen, mentions Muſæus, probably 
| Moſes, as a leader of the Fews, who by his prayers brought dreadful calamities 


on Egypt; which Famnes and Jambres, thoſe celebrated magicians, were not 
able to reſiſt : and Euſebius reports it as his ſaying, that © Plato was only Moſes 
« ſpeaking Greek.” : e 


Euſebius Præp. Evang. ix. 8. xi. 10. | Origen againſt Celſus, l. iv. p. 198, 199. 


9. Chalcidius ſpeaks of Moſes as a perſon of eminent wiſdom, more than hu- 
man eloquence, and as one who pretended to divine revelation : but it is much 
to be doubted whether he were a Pagan, or, as both Euſebius and Fabricius main- 
tain, a Chriſtian Platoniſt. Vid. Budæi Phil. Hiſt. c. iv. Q 22. not. p. 160, 161. 

10. Hermippus, an ancient writer of the lite of Pythagoras, ſays that the phi- 
loſophers did in many of their rules imitate the laws of the ers; but I find not 
that he expreſsly mentions Meſes as the author of them. 


Joſepbus againſt Appion, l. i. S 22. p. 1345. Hud}. 


11. The Orphic verſes, which though ſpurious are generally reckoned of 


great antiquity, inculcate the worſhip of one God as recommended by that 


| law, „which was given by him who was drawn out of the water, and received 


two tables of ſtone from the hand of God.“ 
Euſebius Prep. Evang. l. xlli. c. xii. P. 666. 
12. Diodorus Siculus, in his catalogue of thoſe law-givers who pretended to 


have received the plan of their laws from ſome deity, mentions Moſes as aſcribing 
his to chat God whom he calls Jab, which is probably a corruption of Jehovah, 


Diodorus Siculus, I. i. ſub init. I Cale's Court of Gentiles. 
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Heathen teſtimonies continued. PART VI 
And in an extract out of his fortieth book, which is preſerved by Photius, he 


gives a large though in ſome reſpects erroneous account of the Jews; in which 


he ſpeaks of Moſes as a man of illuſtrious prudence and courage, who ſettled the 
7ews in their land, and inſtituted their religion and laws, forbidding them images 
as he pretends on pantheiſiic principles, divided them into twelve tribes, eſtab. 
liſhed the priefthood among them with a judicial power, and adds ſeveral other 
particulars, which though mingled with miſtakes are of great importance. 


Died. Siculus ap. Phot. Bib. No. 244. p. 2051, 2052, 


12. Dion Caſſius, l. xxxiii. ſpeaks of the Fews as worſhipping a Being of unut- 
terable majeſty and an inviſible nature; but I find not that he mentions Moſes 
as giving them thoſe ideas of him. | | 

14. Varro mentions the Romans as having agreed with the Jewiſh nation, in 
that firſt worſhip of theirs without images, of which he declares his approbation, 


Var. ap. Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 31. 


15. Philemon, in the days of Alexander the Great, has ſome verſes which ſeem 
to be a kind of tranſlation from part of the decalogue; ſo that there can be no 
reaſonable doubt of his being acquainted with it, though he ſays nothing of 
Moſes. See the verſes in 


Ridley of the Spirit, Sermon vii. p. 266. 


And if Phocylides were indeed as is generally thought a heathen poet, before 


| Chriſt's time, he may juſtly be joined to Philemon, as he has plainly tranl- 


lated many of the Moſaic laws, though he does not expreſsly mention their 
author. | SY 
16, Fuſtin Martyr expreſsly ſays, that moſt of the hiſtorians, poets, law-giv- 
ers and philoſophers of the Greeks mention Moſes as the leader and prince of the 
7ewiſh nation; and particularly.enumerates Polemon, Appion of Poſſidon, Ploleny 
Mendeſins, Hellanicus, Philochorus, Caſtor, Thallus, and Alexander Polybiſtor, beſides 


thoſe taken notice of above; and adds, what it is very important to obſerve, 


that they took their account of Moſes not from the Fews, but the Egyptian prieſts, 
from whence it is well known they collected molt of their learning. 


"© Juſt. Cobort. ad Gent. p. 9—11. | Calm. Dif. vol. ii. p. 236238. 
Huel. Dem. Pr. iv, c. ii. p. 49, &c. 5 


J 


It may not be improper here to add, that Joſephus has infinuated, that the 
Shepherd kings, whom Manetho mentions as making ſo great a figure in Egypt, and 
at length expelled, were 1/raehtes; and Dr. Morgan has grafted a great many falſe 


_ and abſurd things relating to the Zew/ hiſtory upon that ſuppoſition: ge 


Prop, CV. The Old Teſtament extant before Chriſt's time. 277 


late ingenious writer has entirely overthrown the foundation of that notion, as 
well as juſtly expoſed Morgan's wild ſuperſtructure; and has advanced ſome 


reaſons worthy of conſideration, to prove that the ſhepherd kings were Arabians, 
and deſcendants of Jhmael, | | 


Morg. Mor. Phil. vol. iii. p. 23. | 4 pref. Rem. xv. p. 53—64. 
Theoph, Cant. Vind, of anc. Heb. Hiſt. | Foſephus contra Appion, l. i. & 14—26. 


PROPOSITION Cv, 


The ancient Fewws before the time of Chriſt had books among them, bear. LEO. 


3 ing the title of thoſe which make up what we proteſtants call the books of the CXXI. 


Oi Teſtament, and a catalogue of which may be ſeen at the beginning of any 
of our Bibles. 8 : r 


D E MONW SNN ATT 


1. The books of the Old Teſtament are ſtill extant in the Hebrew and Chaldee 
languages, with ſuch marks of purity as prove them to be very ancient. 
2. Jhere was a Greek tranſlation of them, in the days of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

which was laid up in the Alexandrian library collected by him. 


Prid. Con. vol. ii. p. 27-47. pref. p. Foſephus's Antiquities, l. xii, . 
27—35, 44—47. I þ uf. Accleſ. Hiſt. l. v. c. viii. Faleſ. Not. 


3. It is generally thought by learned men, that Oxkelos publiſhed his Targun, 
i. e, the Chaldee paraphraſe on the law, and Jonathan his on the prophets, either 
before or very near the time of Chriſt, which plainly ſhews the original Hebrew: 
to have been older, | | | | Fog: 


Calmet Didt. in Onk. and Fonath..| prid. Con. vol. ii. Pr 531538, a 


4. Joſephus gives us an obſcure kind of catalogue of the ſacred books among 
the Fews, in which he expreſsly mentions the five books of Ms, 1% of the Pro- 
pbets, 4 of Hymns and Moral precepts. Now if we with many critics allow, that 
|  Kuth was added to Judges, and Lamentations to Jeremy, then this number will 

- agree with thoſe which make up our Old Teſtament. 


Juoſ. againſt Appion, I. i. p. 1036. Col. | Prideaux's Con. vol, i, 2 331, 332. 
Ed. p. 1 333. Hud}. 5 5 


5. Both Fews and Chriſtians from the time of Chriſt, have generally agreed 
to receive thoſe books which make up our Old Teſtament as genuine, As. 
to the attempt that has been made to introduce others called the Apocry- 
2ba, which will hereafter be examined, it does not affect the preſent queſtion, 

| any 


1 278 Te books of the Old Teſtament extant in Chriſts time. Part VI. 
1 any further than as the Jes rejecting theſe books may be conſidered as an ar- 
bl ment of their care in examining thoſe they admitted, | _ 
1 6. The quotations made from the Old Teſtament in the Neto, which we have 
„ already proved to be genuine, do evidently infer the exiſtence of thoſe books 
"tf from whence they were taken ; and alſo ſhew by the way, that the Jews did not 
1 only receive them as authentic but divine, as Joſephus allo in the preceding re. 
14 ference aſſures us that they did in the ſtrongeſt terms: and it is obſervable, that 
16 all the books of the Old Teſtament are cited in the New, except Judges, Ruth, 
Il Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and perhaps Chronicles; inſomuch that 
1 on the whole, the expreſs quotations from or references to the Old Teſtament 
1.18 in the whole volume of the New, are computed at about 600. Vid. Inder 10 
„ Matlaire's Ed. of the New Teſtament. 5 
{4 7. Melito, Gregory Nanzianzen, Origen, Athanaſius, Hilary, Epiphanius, Jerom, 
4.48 and ſeveral late writers, have given us catalogues of the books of the Old Teſ. 
TM tament; in which none of ours are omitted, except Ruth, which is left out in 
+l ſome, becauſe perhaps included in Judges. 8 
11 8. The Samaritans, who ſeparated from the Jews, many hundred years be. 
1 fore the birth of Chriſt, have in their language a Pent ateuch, in the main ex. 
f 1 | actly agreeing with the Hebrew. ; | | 1 
| 1 | Prideaux*s Con. vol. i. p. 416—418. | Calmet's Dif. vol. ii. p. 599, 600, 
8 Dußpin on the Can. vol. i. c. i. & 2— 5. 
1 1 | | I, 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7. 8.9. Valet propaſitio. | 5 | 
11 Leuſd. Diſſ. Phil, p. 5 4-62. Jenkins of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 84—94. 
. Gaerne. 
"| * Sir William Temple's inſinuation, that there are no Hebrew records now extant 
ft 0 5 older than the Auguſtan age, is moſt wild and arbitrary; and ſo contraty 
1 | | to ſtrong and direct evidence, and indeed common ſenſe, that one would believe 
8 he intended to except the Old Teſtament, though he expreſſes himſelf in fo un- 
. ; guarded a manner. Ne, 
1/8 Temp. Miſc. vol. ii. p. 36. Ed. 2. 
end. 


Nothing is ſaid above of that Jewiſh chronicle, called Seder Olam Rabbah 

7. E. the larger chromcle, on which ſome have laid fo great a ſtreſs, as the au- 

thority of it 1s diſputed : but the regard which ſome very learned men have 

paid to it, makes one wiſh that the evidence of its authenticity, and the im- 

rtance of its contents, may be ſet in a clearer and eaſier light than that in 

Which it has hitherto appeared; for if it be indeed true, that its author was 
maſter to the compilers of the Miſona, it muſt be worthy an attentive inquiry. 


| Priaeaux's Con, vol. ii. Pref. p. 20. 
i V. P. 20 PR. 


Prop, CVI. The books of the Old Teſtament in Chriſt*s time genuine. 


PROPOSITION CVL 


The books of the Old Teſtament, which the ancient ems had among them 


in Chriſt's time, were in the main genuine“. 


DIM rRNA TIS N . 


From external evidence. | 

Prop. 104-|1. Conſidering what evidence there is, that there was ſuch a per- 
ſon as Moſes, and that he was law-giver of the Jews; there is reaſon to believe 
that he would write his inſtitutions, ſince there was ſuch proper and important 
occaſion for doing it. | . | 


Prop. 104. Schol. 1. NP. 6, 7, 9, 11.|2. Several of the authors enumerated 


above ſpeak of Moſes as a writer, as well as a law-giver, | 
3. In the nature of things it is very probable, that in a polity ſo founded as 


that of Moſes appears to have been, occaſions of writing hiſtories and laws ſhould. 


have occurred; and that religious teachers, riſing in different ages, ſhould by 


their writings, as thoſe of other religions have done, endeavour to inforce an 


inſtitution, which they at leaſt ſuppoſed ro be divine. 


4. The perſons to whom the books of Moſes and the ſucceeding writers were 


firſt propoſed, were capable of judging whether they were genuine or no; and 
there 1s no reaſon to believe, they would have received them with ſuch extraor- 
dinary regard, as it is well known the Jews paid to them, if they had not been 
well ſatisfied on that head: and conſidering how highly thoſe books were re- 
garded by all the pious Jews, and how much even their civil affairs depended 
upon them, we cannot ſuppoſe that an entire change of them could have been 
attempted, without being diſcovered and rejected with the utmoſt indignation. 
i—5. Prop. 105.]6. There is reaſon to believe the books of the Old Teſ- 
tament, which the ancient Fews had among them, were genuine. Q; E. D. 


DEMONSTRATION 2, 


Taken from internal arguments. | | 

1. Many of the facts recorded in the Old Teſtament are of ſo extraordinary a 
nature, that if the books giving an account of them had been forged, the very 
circumſtance of their being before unknown, would have been a ſufficient ar- 
gument againſt receiving any books that contained an account of them. 

2. Many of the inſtitutions contained in their laws were ſo burthenſome, and 
ſome of them humanly ſpeaking ſo hazardous, or rather ſo certainly ruinous to 
| Wy nation not ſecured by an extraordinary providence correſpondent to them, 

 (cipecially thole relating to the ſabbatical year, the reſort of all the males to Je- 


„„ Asa general reference on this ſubject, ſee Leland's Anſwer to Bolingbroke's Leiter on the ſtudy of 
Eiftory, 2. 44—70. | | 


ruſalem,, 
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ruſalem, and the prohibition of cavalry) that forged books containing ſuch pre. 
cepts would probably have been rejected with the greateſt abhorrence. 


Bennet on Scripture, p. 7274 | Wart. Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 462, 463, 
Sherlock on Proph. Diff. iv. 1 5 


3. The great variety obſervable in the /y/z of theſe books, makes it impro. 
bable they ſhould have been the work of one, and the unity of de/ign, that they 
ſhould have been the invention of many : for if theſe ſuppoſed inventors lived in 

different ages, they could not have conſulted with each other; and if they lived 

in the ſame age, the largeneſs of their plan would only have ſubjected them to 
new difliculties, without being likely to anſwer any valuable end: and he who 
could be weak enough to embarrals a ſcheme with ſo many unneceſſary articles, 
muſt probably have wanted a genius capable of managing them all fo well. 

N. B. The ſame remark may allo be applied to the New Teament, though the 
external arguments for the genuineneſs of it are ſo ſtrong, that it did not ſeem 

neceſſary to inſiſt upon this hint. | | | 


 Millar's Prop. vol. i. p. 98. 


4. The proviſion that was made for reading the law publicly every ſeventh 
year, at the feaſt of fabernacles, (when it is probable the copies kept in private 
hands might be compared with that laid up before the Lord) Deut. xxxi. 913, 
24—26, and the injunction on the king to tranſcribe it with his own hand, Deli. 
xvli. 18—20, would be a probable means of preventing corruption; and adds 
an evidence to the genuineneſs of theſe writings, much greater than can be found 
with regard to others of the moſt ancient authors. „„ 
The charge alſo given to private perſons to make themſelves familiarly ac. 
quainted with the contents of the law, and to teach it their children, deſerves 
to be mentioned under this head, as an inſtitution of the greateſt importance 
for keeping it uncorrupted : Deut. vi. 6—9, and fim.) and which indeed accord- 
ing to the remark of 7o/ephus in the preceding reference, had an extraordinary 
efficacy to this purpoſe. | 9 et Foe 
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LECT. To this it is objected, that the degeneracy of the Jews according to theil 
own hiftory, and their diſregard to the inſtitutions of Moſes, together with the 
ſcarcity of books in thoſe early ages, and the various oppreſſions which the) 
ſuffered under their enemies, might occaſion the loſs of authentic copies, and 


give ſome deſigning prieſts an opportunity of ſubſtituting others in * 
| | i ; e pe” 
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PROP. CVI. The charge of forgery in the Jewiſh prieſts confuted. 


eſpecially might this happen, when the book of the law was ſaid to be found in 
the reign of Jab, 2 Kings xxii. 8, &c, or during the time of the Babylon ſb cap- 
tivity. But to this it is anſwered, „ | 

1. This at beſt is no more than a conjecture, without any poſitive proof of 
ſuch a forgery. | | | | 

2. It is uncertain whether, if ſuch a fraud had been attempted, it could have 


ſucceeded at either of the times mentioned, though they are indeed the moſt 


probable which can be aſſigned. For, not to inſiſt upon the poſſibility there is, 


that the writing found in Fofab's reign was only the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy, 
that awakening paſſage of ſcripture; were we to ſuppoſe it have been the 


whole Pentateuch, perhaps Jab might before have had ſome copy of the law, 
though not equally perfect with the original which had been found in the temple; 
and he might be more powerfully ſtruck with hearing it read in the circumſtances 
there deſcribed, though he had not been before an entire ſtranger to the contents 


of it, which it is certain he was not, conſidering the reformation he had before made, 


2 Chron. xxxiv. 3, Sc. There were probably ſame copies of the law remaining 
in other hands, as there certainly were during the time of the captivity : See 
Dan. ix. 11—13. to which may be added Ezra iii. 25. vi. 18—21. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22. Ezra i. 1. Neb. viii. 1—8. So that it appears to be an idle tale, 
which ſo many of the chriſtian fathers borrowed from the Jews, that Ezra, by 
divine inſpiration reſtored the ſacred books, after they had been entirely loſt, 


Euſebius Eccleſ. Hiſt. v. 8. Vale. Not. | Prideaux's Con. vol. i. p. 329. 


3. There is not the leaſt probability, that ſuch laws as thoſe which are now. 


to be found in the Old Teſtament, were forged at any time, eſpecially on ſuch 
an occaſion ; ſince nothing could have been more imprudent, upon the principles 


of human policy, than ſuch precepts as thoſe mentioned Prop. 106, Dem. 2. gr. 
2, which would have been peculiarly liable to exception, when Jrael was ſo ſur- 
Tounded with enemies, and ſtraitened in their poſſeſſions, as they were both in the 


days of Ze/iab and Ezra. Nor can we imagine, that to theſe Ezra would have added 
that precept, on which they were obliged to put away their ſtrange wives, which 
was lo tender a point, and might have produced ſuch fatal diviſions ; conſiderin 

how many had married ſuch, and how conſiderable ſome of them were both by 


birth and alliance, and how many foreign families would be made their enemies 


by ſuch divorces : ſome of them were prieſts and Levites, who muſt have 


been privy to the forgery, if there had been any. So that upon the whole, 
there is ſo little reaſon to ſuſpe& Ezra as the inventor of theſe precepts, that it 


is an inſtance of the impartial regard he had for the original, that he would re- 


tain them at ſo great a hazard; Ezra ix, x. Neh. xiii. 23—29. a remark alſo 
applicable in ſome degree to ab. 


Burnet on the Art. p. 83, 84.  Millar's Prop. vol. i. p. 8 894. 
Evans's Cbriſtian Temp. vol. ii. p. 375-377. ] Allix's Reflect. vol. i. p. 32, 33. 
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Whether Moſes was the author of the Pentateuch. PART VI. 


| SCHOLIUM 2, 

It is further objected, that it is impoſſible that Moſes ſhould have been the 
author of the Pentateuch, or Samuel or Nehemiah of thoſe books which go under 
their name; ſince many circumſtances are recorded in them, which did not happen 
till many years after their death; Vid. Gen. xii. 6. xxii. 14. xxxvi. 31. Exod. xvi, 
35. (compared with Jeſb. v. 12.) Numb. Xil. 3. Deut. ii. 12. iii. 11, 13. Xxxiv. 
5, Sc. 1 Sam. xxv. to the end of the 2d of Samuel, Neb. xii. 10, 11. where the 


| catalogue of high priefts is carried down to the time of Alexander the Great. | 
To that part of this objection which may affect the Pentateuch, ſome have 
replied, that Samuel might have been the author of thoſe books, which are 


called the books of Moſes, becauſe they treat of him, as thofe of Samuel are 
named after that prophet, becauſe his hiſtory made ſo conſiderable a part of 
them. Among others, Sir Jaac Newton and Lord Barrington ſuppoſe Genz/i, 
and the other hiſtorical books before Maſes's time, to have been written by Sa- 
muel, and for this purpoſe quote A#s iii. 21, 24. But this is fo directly con- 
trary to many other ſcriptures, that it is ſtrange that any ſhould patronize the 
opinion; eſpecially when comparing 1 Sam. ii. 10. and 2 Sam. xxiii. 3—5. which 


may afford ſo eaſy and beautiful and illuſtration of the above-mentioned text in 
Aft, on which Barrington lays his chief ſtreſs. (See Grey on the laſt words of Da- 
vid.) The ſcriptures to which this hypotheſis is moſt directly contrary, are 
2 Chron. xxiii. 18. Dan. ix. 11, 13. Mal. iv. 4. Mark vii. 10. xii. 19. Luke XVI. 


29, 31. xx. 28, 37. XXIV. 29, 44. John i. 45. v. 46, 47. 


Barrington's Eſſays on Div, Diſpenſations. App. N“. iv 


8 


Therefore waving this, it ſeems more reaſonable to ſay, (as the moſt ancient 
Jewiſh writers ſince the time of the Old Teſtament aſſure us,) that Ezra pub- 
liſhed a new edition of the books of Moſes, in which he added thoſe paſſages as- 


notes, which perhaps afterwards crept into the text, by the miſtake of the tran- 


ſeribers: though indeed with regard to many of the paſſages alledged, it is evi- 
dent there is no abſurdity at all in ſuppoſing them to have been written by Mo— 
ſes himſelf, Perhaps Simon the Juſt might allo make ſome additions to oy | 


books which where written after Ezrg's time. 
Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 342—345,573—575. | Kidder on the Pent. vol. i. Dif. 


LEST 
As for Father Simon's hypotheſis, that the Pentateuch was formed from ſome 


looſe writings of the annals of Moſes, and that many of the leaves wete tranl- 


poſed ; the reaſons on which it depends are fo inconſiderable, that it ſeems not 
neceſſary to give a more particular view of it. 


Sim. Crit, Hiſt. O'd Tet. p. 36, Sc. Nich. Conf. vol. iv. p. 9—16. vol. ii p 
Dupin of the Can. vol. i. c. iii. S 1 1. P. 5-10, 8 vo. 
68753. 
Sc 1 0- 


Proe. CVII. Of the omiffion of the doctrine of a future Rate. 


SCRHOLETUM . 


Under the 2d ſtep of the 2d Demonſtration, we might have mentioned the 
' omiſſion of the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments, on which Dr. Mar- 
burton has inſiſted ſo largely in his learned work, called the Pivine Legation of 
Moſes: but as that argument is intended to prove not only the genuineneſs, but 
alſo indeed the divine authority of thoſe books, it may be proper to ſtate it alone 
elſewhere. We ſhall only add here, that there is reaſon to ſuſpect whether, al- 
lowing the argument to be valid, it be of ſo great importance as the ingenious 
author ſuppoſes ; ſeeing it depends upon ſo many nice queſtions, v. g. how far 


it is certain that Moſes has omitted it? how far ſuch an omiſſion is peculiar to 


him as a legiſlator? how far it proves his dependence upon an equal providence? 
what that equal providence was ? whether perſona] or national ? and how far 
the expectation of it or ground for that expectation was a thing peculiar to the 
Jews? On all theſe accounts the argument is much more complex, and ſeems 
leſs certain and leſs ſtriking, than ſimilar arguments, drawn from Mo/es's hav- 
ing laid it down as a fact certainly to be depended upon, that a treble crop ſhould 
attend the ſixth year of tillage from the ſabbatical, Lev. xxv. 21. and that the fa- 
mily of Aaron in its male line ſhould never be extinct, nor ever want an adult heir 
free from thoſe blemiſhes that would have rendered him incapable of ſervice ; 
which nothing but a full conſciouſneſs of a divine legation, could have warranted 
ſo wiſe a man in making fundamental to his ſyſtem. 


PROPOSITION CVIL 
The Old Teſtament as now extant in the Hebrew, is in the main what it origi- 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. x06.|1. The Old Teſtament, as extant in the time of the eus who were 
contemporary with CHriſt, was genuine, 

2, Such as it was in the time of Chr:/?, it came early into the hands of the 
chriſtians, and has continued in their hands ever ſince ; ſo that the Jews could 
not have been able to make any conſiderable alteration in it, had they been ever 

ſo deſirous of it, while the chriſtians were ſuch a guard upon them, in a matter 
on which ſo much of the evidence of chriſtianity has at leaſt been ſuppoſed to 
depend; nor on the other hand, could the chriſtians corrupt it without the diſ- 
covery of the Jes, who would never have ſpared them, could they have proved 
luch an attempt on records which they eſteemed ſo ſacred, by perſons for whom 
they had ſuch an implacable averſion. | 

3. There have been many ancient verſons, which are yet extant in the Poly- 
glot Bible, in which there is ſuch an agreement in the main both with the original, 
and with each other, as we cannot ſuppoſe there could have been, had ah a 
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The Old Teſtament as now extant genuine. PART VI. 


been corrupted after the date of thoſe verſions, of which ſome are of con- 
ſiderable age. 

N. B. The moſt conſiderable verſions to which we refer above, beſides the 
LXX. were the Targums, or Chaldee Paraphraſes, which if later than Chriſt's 
time were yet very ancient; the Greet of Theodotion, Aquila, and Symmacbus; 
the Syriac; the Arabic; Ethiopic, and Perſian; beſides the old Halic: of all 


which ſee Jones and Walton referred to below. 


4. In later ages, the Maſorites have expreſſed a great and even ſuperſtitious 
care, in keeping the copy of the Old Teſtament as incorrupt as poſſible, number- 


ing even the lines, the words, and the letters in each book: and though this 


care may be ſaid to come late, i. e. about the year 500, it is to be remembered, 
it extends to thoſe ages in which chriſtians were moſt ignorant of Hebrew, and 
the Jews had ſome learning; ſo that perhaps had they been diſpoſed to corrupt 
their ſcriptures, they might have done it then with the greateſt ſafety : in which 
view, there ſeems to be ſomething very providential in this exact ſcrupuloſity 
of theirs at ſuch a period, See Pref. to Yan Hooght's Ed. of the Heb. Bib. 
1,2, © 2, & 4.|5. The Old Teſtament as extant in the Hebrew is in the main 
uncorrupted, | 


Fones's Crit. Lect. c. iv. 970-74. Turret. vol. i. Loc. ii. queſt. x. 5 5—iz. 
c. X11, XIV, xxi, xvii, xviii. MS, Walton's Prot, to Polyg, Bib. 


STHOLEU KM Ik i 
To this ſome object the difference which there is in many places between the 
LXX. and the Hebrew; ſome of which variations are of great moment, eſpe- 


cially in chronology. To this we may reply, 


1. That it is reaſonable to believe the LXX. may have been altered in ſome 
places, or the Hebrew miſtaken by the firſt tranſlators, which may account for 
{cveral differences. | 

2. If it be ſuppoſed that the Hebrew points were of later invention, a ſup- 
poted difference in them will account for a vaſt number of variations in the 
LXX. and the ſimilarity of ſeveral Hebrew letters will account for many more. 

3. The LXX. itſelf atteſts the truth and exactneſs of vaſtly the greater part of 
the Hebrew Bible, even if it ſhould be granted that this tranſlation is preferable 
to the original; which yet is a conceſſion by no means to be made: now the pro- 
poſition does not aſſert, that there are no errors at all in the Hebrew copy ; the 
contrary to which the difference between the Keri and Kethib does evidently ſhew.. 

Prideaux's Con. vol. i. p. 331. Winder's Hiſtory of Knowledge, vol. i. 

Shuckford's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 48-72. c. Xvi. 


Sen O ¹. u M 2; 


Ik is further objected, that many paſſages quoted in the New Teſtament, and 
in the writings of the chriſtian fathers, are very different from the correſpondent 
paſſages 
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Prop. CVII. Objefions anſwered. 


paſſages as they now ſtand in the Hebrew ; and that ſome words are introduced 
as quotations, which are no where to be found. Now if with ſome we ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe early chriſtian writers quoted from the LXX. the objection will then 
coincide with' the former : but as, for reaſons to be given elſewhere, we do not 
grant that, we anſwer, 1 Ge | 

1. Perhaps they quoted from their memory; which is the more probable, as 
ſometimes the ſame paſſage is quoted by different authors in very different words, 
even where the ſenſe agrees. | 

2. The ſenſe of the paſſages ſuppoſed to be loſt is ſtill to be found in the Old 
Teſtament, though the words be not, eſpecially Matt. ii. ult. John vii. 38, Yet 
if it were to be granted, that ſome of the verſes originally belonging to the Old: 


Teſtament are loſt, it would not be at all inconſiſtent with the truth of our pro- 


poſition, which only oppoſes general, material, and deſigned corruption. 


Dodaridge's Fam. Exp. in Loc. cit. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is further objected, that many of the chriſtian fathers complain, that the 
Jews had corrupted the Old Teſtament, in order to weaken the proofs of 


chriſtianity from thence. | 
Anſ. Juſtin Martyr, and ſome others who advance this charge, were only ac- 


quainted with ſome Greek Verſions, which whether it were the LXX. or not, 


mult be hereafter conſidered ; and believing the divine authority of them, they 


charge all the variations which are to be found in the Hebrew, as the Jews quoted 


it, to be the corruptions of their own: and ſometimes they may mean only 
falſe interpretations. 


Collins's Grounds, part li. c. i, ii, v. Tenes's Crit. Lea. c. iv. $ 75-83. MS, 
IWhiſton's Eſſay, Oc. Prop. Ki, i Midaleton's Inquiry, p. 4143. 
Carpzov; Def. Fc. clit. © . | 


S G HOL TUM 4 


Nevertheleſs, we may, conſiſtently with the truth of the propoſition, allow, 
that ſome alterations have happened in tranſcribing, many of which were un- 
doubtedly undeſigned, becauſe they could anſwer no imaginable end. Some- 
mes a very ſmall miſtake ina tranſcriber would greatly alter the ſenſe, as P/al. 
*xii. 17. And it ſeems, on comparing all the arguments, we may ſafely con- 
clude, that if there have been any deſigned alterations in the Old Teſtament, they 
muſt have been made between the time of Chriſt and the riſe of the Maſorites 
in the third century; and then the alterations would be of ſuch a kind, as to be 
prejudicial rather than favourable to chriſtianity : ſo that whatever arguments 
n proof of chriſtianity can be brought from the Old Teſtament, the force of 
them will not be at all diminiſhed, ſhould we allow ſome deſigned. variations. 

| But 
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proved that they did. 


Jie credibility of the goſpel hiftory. PART. VI. 


But indeed it is not in the nature of things very probable, either that, leaving 
thoſe important paſſages which yet remain, they would have corrupted the reſt 
for ſo little reaſon, or that, believing (as we are ſure they did) the divine ori. 
ginal of the ſcriptures, they would upon any terms have corrupted them deſign. 
edly, i. e. have deſtroyed what they thought divine, fo far as in them lay, to 
ſubſtitute ſomething human in its ftead, Compare Deut. iv. 2. xii. 32. Rev. 


xxli. 18, 19. 15 | 
Hallet on Scripture, vol. ii. p. 109, 110. 


PROPOSITION CyIII. 


L ECT. The hiſtory of the New Teſtament is in the main credible: f. e. there is as 
CXXIV. great regard to be paid to it, as is due to other hiſtories of allowed character and 


reputation, | 
LEMMA to DEMONSTRATION. 


It is reaſonable to believe, that the hiſtory recorded in the New Teſtament is 


in the main agreeable to thoſe facts, which were aſſerted by the firſt preachers, 


and received by the firſt converts of chriſtianity ; for if there had been any re- 
markable inconſiſtency between them, thoſe firſt converts could not have re- 
ceived the books of the New Teſtament as genuine, which yet we have already 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Prop. 10g. 1. The ſeveral books of the New Teſtament were written by thoſe 
who were perſonally concerned in many of the facts they relate, and who had 
the beſt opportunities of being informed concerning the moſt important of thoſe 
other facts which they have recorded. This eſpecially appears with reſpect to 
Matthew, Peter, John, Paul, and Luke, at leaſt ſo far as he wrote of ſeveral 
of Paul's journies, in which he himſelf attended him. 

1.2. The authors of the New Teſtament were capable of giving us a true ac- 
count of the facts they have undertaken to record, and if what they have written 
were falſe, it muſt have been a deſigned forgery; for there is nothing which 
looks like lunacy in any of their writings : leaſt of all can we imagine, that 
ſuch a number of madmen could have agreed in ſo conſiſtent a ſtory. 

3. There are the greateſt marks of integrity in their writings, both in the 


' ſimplicity of their ſtyle, and the faithful manner they relate circumſtances, which 


might bring reflection on their own character and their maſter's, 


Rollin Man. d'etud, vol. ii. p. 420—426. 


4. There are alſo in their writings, the moſt genuine traces of a pious and | 
benevolent temper, of a contempt of ſuffering and death itſelf, when they mig 
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PROP: CVIII. ; The ſame ſubje? tn 


4 


he called to meet it in the cauſe of truth : upon the whole, it ſeems the deſign 


of their writings, to carry virtue in all its branches to the ſublimeſt degree, even 
beyond what any of the heathen moraliſts did or attempted; and ſo far as we 
can judge by their ſtrain and manner, they appear like good men, bringing out 
of the treaſure of their hearts good things. 0 

3. 403. Their character ſeems on the whole ſuch, as may give us a probable 
expectation, that they would ſpeak the truth to the beſt of their knowledge; 
and there muſt have been at leaſt ſome circumſtances of ſtrong temptation, to 


engage them knowingly to deviate from it, eſpecially in points of ſo great im- 


portance, as thoſe which by their writings they were labouring to carry: nor 
ought we by any means lightly to believe, that perſons, whoſe characters at 


firlt view appear fo fair and honourable, would engage in a deſign fo much to 
the diſkonour of God and injury of mens ſouls and bodies, as their's muſt have 


been, if their teſtimony were falſe; - ſince they l-houred to turn men's devotion 
into a wrong channel, and to engage the moſt upright of mankind, and thoſe 

who were their beſt friends, in a cauſe which was likely to ruin both themſelyes 
and their families. ; 

6. Conſidering how-incredible their ſtory ſeemed at the firſt hearing, and 
how contrary-1t was both to the paſſions and ſecular intereſts of mankind, they 
had no temptation to artempt a fraud of this nature in expeRation of any 
worldly advantage; but might depend npon ſuch perſecutions and oppoſitions, 
as many of the firſt profeſſors of chriſtianity appear to have met with, and as 
they themſelves in their writings tell us they both encountered and expected, 
See the texts under Schol, 4. | | | 


5, 6./7. There is no reaſon to believe, they would in this inſtance attempt 


to impoſe upon us. 


8. The perſons to whom they addreſſed themſelves, would be inclined to do 


their utmoſt to diſcover the fraud, if there were room to ſuſpe& any; conſider- 


ing that the doctrines of the firſt teachers of chriſtianity evidently tended to fix 


an odium upon the 7ewiſh rulers, to deſtroy peculiar privileges and emoluments 
both of the Fewiſh and Pagan prieſts, to oppoſe all the ſuperſtitious regard paid 


to deified emperors, and the idolatries which mingled themſelves in their moſt 


_ pompous games and ſpectacles; that it poured contempt upon thoſe things, for 


which the Gentile orators and philoſophers were ready to value themſelves moſt, 


and on the whole required ſuch eminent degrees of humility and univerſal vir- 


tue, as were exceeding oppolite to that pride and wickedneſs, which fo ge- 


nerally prevailed both among Fews and Gentiles. 


Weſt on the Reſurrection, p. 410—428. præſ. p 420—423- 


9. A fraud like this, if it were a fraud, might very eaſily have been detected; 


feeing they bore their firſt teſtimony in the very place and age, in which Chriſt is 
laid to have been crucified, and to have riſen from the dead: (as appears from 


what was obſeryed of the early prevalency of chriſtianity in 74724, Prop. 101.) 


and 
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and as the perſons, whoſe character and intereſt were chiefly affected by ir, hag 
| the civil power in their own hands, no doubt the thing would be thoroughly 
| canvaſſed, and if it had appeared falſe would have been immediately expoſed, 
| | Beſides, wherever they came, they atteſted facts of ſuch a nature, as might ea. 
| fily have been diſcovered on the ſpot; not merely aſſerting, that they had ſeen 
| | Chriſt and ſome of his followers work miracles, but that they themfelves hag 
ſuch a power; nay, that they communicated extraordinary gifts of the Spirit to 
| | their hearers, producing ſo ſenſible an effect as the ſpeaking languages they had 
never learnt. Paul particularly appeals on this occaſion both to the Corinthian 
3 and Galatian churches, and argues with them on theſe facts, even when his in. 
tereſt among them was beginning to decline: ſo that on the whole, multitudes 
muſt immediately and certainly have known, whether the great facts they af. 
ſerted were true or not. 

9.10. Had the ſtory which the apoſtles told been a forgery, it would no 
doubt have been quickly diſcovered, and rejected with the utmoſt abhorrence. 
Prop. 98, & 103.|1z. Nevertheleſs, it gained a very great degree of credit in 
Judæa, Greece, Italy, and other places; and vaſt numbers of perſons, in that 
very age in which theſe things are ſaid to have been taught and done, were ſo 
fully perſuaded of the truth of chriſtianity, that, as it appears from the writings 
of the apoſtles to the primitive churches, as well as from other ancient monu- 
ments, they chearfully ventured their eſtates and lives, upon a confidence of 
the truth of thoſe facts, which the firſt preachers of the goſpel taught. | 
2, 7, 10, 11. Lem. 12. Since the writers of the New Teſtament were neither 
liable to be deceived themſelves in the facts they relate, nor would have been 
— inclined to attempt impoſing on the world by fuch a forgery ; and ſince their 
hiſtory met with that acceptance and ſucceſs in the world, which without the 
ſupport of truth it could never have found, there 1s abundant reaſon to believe 

it 28 ne. ED + - 5 


Doddridge's x Serm, NS. ix. per lot. | Ditton on the Ręſurrection, part Iii. F 21 

Gaſtrel s Chriſtian Rev. p. 250—272. —33. P. 251—278. | 
Burnet's iv. Diſcourſes, p. 27—35. Burnet on the Art. p. 59 —64. 
More's Theol. Works, p. 223—227. ] Foſter againſt Tindal, p. 135 —137. 
Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 110—113. | Barrow's Works, vol. li. p. 304—312. 


f 6m ÜÄ—mͥTQô ͤ ß 


LECT. To the credibility of the goſpel hiſtory, ſome have objected our Lord's not 
CXXV. appearing in public after his reſurrection, which might have been the moſt ef. > 
fectual method of convincing the Zews.—But it may be replied, 

I. It is not certain the Jews would have been convinced even by this, con- 
ſidering the great obſtinacy that people ſhewed in a variety of inſtances, in the 
Old Teſtament as well as in the New. Compare Jobn Xi. Io, 11. 


2. God 


Prop. CVIII. Objettions to the credibility of the goſpel Hiſtory. 
2. God is not obliged to give the higheſt poſſible degrees of evidence to any 


revelation; and thoſe evidences, which the New Teſtament affirms to have been 


given, were fo conſiderable, both with reſpect to the number of witneſſes, and 
the confirmation of their teſtimony by miracles, that there is no room to com- 
plain, merely becauſe one may imagine how the evidence might have been car- 
ried yet higher : eſpecially if we conſider, how incapable the enemies of chriſ- 
tianity ſeem to have been of producing evidence on the contrary ſide. 

As the former obſtinacy of the Fewi/h people, and their wicked treatment 
of Chriſt, abundantly juſtifies this conduct of God towards them; ſo if it were 
to be granted that they would generally have believed, upon Chriſt's public 
appearance among them, it is difficult to conceive, how the prophecies of their 
rejection for rejecting Chriſt could have been fulfilled ; or that evidence for the 
truth of chriſtianity preſerved, which now ariſes from the exiſtence of the Jews, 
as a diſtin people, with the records of the Old Teſtament in their hands. On 
the whole therefore, the conduct of Providence in this affair is to be thankfully 
adored, rather than cenſured, | 


Moolſton's 6th Diſcourſe, p. 26—28. | Sykes of Chriſtianity, p. 162—170. 


Ditton on the Rep. part iii. $ 60—6J. | Fleming's Chriſtol. vol. iii. p. 494—498. 


p. 338—352. § 69, 70. p. 361— | Blackw. at Boyle's Len. Serm. iv. p. 25, 26. 
_—_ | Superville's Sermons, vol. iv. p. 9— 12. 
Burnet's 4 Diſcourſes, p. 52 —56. | Atterb. Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 18 2— 190. 


enn 


It is further objected, that there were but very few of the Fewvs who believed 
in Chriſt; and conſidering that they were the beſt judges of his claim to be the 
Meſſiah, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that the evidences of it were not ſufficiently 
convincing. | 

Anſ. 1. According to the account given in the New Teſtament, there were 
ſome conſiderable numbers of the Jews converted on the firſt publication of the 
ooſpel, and even ſame who were prieſts, and conſequently lay under peculiar 
prejudices, Vid. As ii, 41. iv. 4. vi. 7. xxi. 20. and alſo thoſe texts in the 
epiſtles, which evidently refer to the Judaizing Chriſtians, and therefore prove 


that there were conſiderable numbers of 7ewiſb converts. 


2. That the Fewiſh nation in general lay under very ſtrong prejudices, eſpe- : 


cially thoſe ariſing from their. expectation of temporal deliverance and grandeur 
from their Meſſiah, the peculiar dignity and privileges of their own nation, the 
perpetuity of the Maſaic law, and the ſanctity of the Srribes and Phariſees, as well 
as the authority of their dictates in matters of religion, beſides thoſe ariſing from 
the wickedneſs and immorality of their own characters in that very corrupt age ; 
ſo that it is not at all to be wondered at, that they had a very ſtrong averſion to 
that teacher and religion, which, ſeemed ſo expreſsly levelled againſt thoſe pre- 
judices, To which we may add, that the force of the argument ariſing from 
Chriſt's miracles would be much diminiſhed, conſidering the notion they had 
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mained in their hearts unconvinced; for it is certain that the ſeverity of perſe. 
cution might engage many, who had not a deep principle of religion, to diſ. 
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of the power of magic, and the ſuppoſition they thought they had ſome reaſon 
to make, that a falſe prophet might poſſibly work them, of which there alſo 


remain many traces in the rabbinical writings, 
3. We are not to conclude that all who refuſed to embrace chriſtianity re. 


ſemble the inward conviction of their own mind; as it is expreſsly declared, 


many did, John xii. 42, 43, Sc. | 


Weolfton's 5th Diſcourſe, p. 48. | Burnet's 4 Diſc. p. 38—41, 56—;8, 


Whitby's Certainty of Chriſtian Faith, | Whitby on Rom. ii, 1. Note 6, 
c. ix. § 9. ad fin. p. 276—280, | 


| DCHOLIUM 3. 

It is further objected, that the apoſtles had nothing to loſe, and they might 
at leaſt gain a ſubſiſtence, and the tame of being divine meſſengers by ſuch a 
torgery, | - 

477 1. They had at leaſt their lives to loſe, which the pooreſt of mankind 
regard as well as others. | GT 

2. That if it could be ſuppoſed that perſons of ſuch low circumſtances and 
education had the moſt eager deſire of fame, they could not reaſonably expect 
to raiſe their reputation by ſuch an undertaking, but on the coetrary to expoſe 
it to the greateſt infamy : beſides that the ſimplicity, with which they refer the 
honour of all they did to their great maſter, moſt evidently ſhews, how far they 
were from that vain-glorious temper, which the objection pretends to have been 
ſo ſtrong in them, As iii, 12, 13. xiv. 15. 2 Cor. iii. 5. iv. 5. 1 Cor. iii. 5—9. 

3. Thar if they had been aCtuated by mercenary views, they might much more 
eaſily have raiſed their fortune, by renouncing the cauſe they had undertaken, 
and diſcovering the forgery they had invented, 


Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p.111.b. | Limborch Collat. p. n61—163. 


J 


It is alſo objected, that the apoſtles met with but little perſecution among the 
Gentiles: but we anſwer, | 5 
1. That though we acknowledge that the Romans, whoſe maxim it was to 


tolerate conquered nations in their own religion, were often a refuge to them at 
firſt, yet the heathen populace in the ſeveral cities of Greece and Afia to which 
they came, frequently roſe up againſt them in a tumultuous manner, and ex- 


poſed them to the extremeſt danger. | 

2. That conſidering how abſolutely all pagan ſuperſtitions were condemned 
by chriſtianity, the firſt preachers of it had great reaſon to believe, what was 
indeed fact, that in proportion to the degree in which their doctrines came to 


be known among the heathens, perſecutions would be raiſed by the Maginrates 
| an 


Prop. CVIII. Of the Heathens rejection of the Chtiſtian miracles. 


and penal laws enacted againſt them. (Vid. Prop. 101. Schol. 3. and Warburt. 
quoted there.) | 

z. That the number and power of the Jews was very great in the apoſtles 
days, not only in Fadea, but alſo in other countries; ſo that upon the whole 
the perſecutions of the primitive chriſtian preachers and hearers were very griev- 
' ous; as evidently appears from the whole tenour of the New Teſtament, eſpe— 


. 


cially the following pallages, Aits v. 17, 18, 40. vii. 57 — 60. i 2, 


23, 24. Xii. 1—4. Xill. 50. xiv. 5, Ig. XVI. 22, Sc. xvil. 5, 6. xviii. 2, 
Sc. xix. 29. xx. 3. XX1. 27, 28. xxii. 22. XXill. 14. XXV1. 10, 11. Ram. vill. 
36. 1 Cor. iv. 9— 13. xv. 29— 32. 2 Cor. i. 8, 9. iv. 8—11. vi. 4, 5, 8, 9. xi. 
23—27. Gal. vi. 17. Phil. i. 2730. (ol. i. 11, 24. 1 7%. 1. 6. li. 14—16. 
27% 0. i. 4 7. 2 Tim. i. 8. 11. 3, 9, 10. iii. 11, 12. Heb. x. 32—34. James ii. 
6. v. 10, 11. 1 Pet. Ii. 19— 21. ili. 14.—17. iv. I, 12— 16. Kev. li. 10, 13. li. 10. 
Lardner Cred. l. i. c. viii. pref. p. 225 229, 259 —264. 
„„ 7, 


Some may perhaps think, that if ſuch miracles as the chriſtians pretend had 


really been wrought in proof of their religion, it would have been impoſſible 
that it ſhould not have met with an earlier and more general regard in the 
world.—So far as the Jews are concerned in this objection, it has been con- 
ſidered above, and ſo far as it relates to the Gentiles only, it may be anſwered, 

1. That it evidently appears in fact, that many of the pagans had at that 
time but a very low opinion of miracles, and paid but little regard to them. 
Mr. Weſton has entered largely into ſeveral cauſes that might contribute to this; 
eſpecially the many ridiculous pretences that were made to them by the profeſ- 
ſors of divination, and the pretences to oracles and magic; to all which the 
multitude and intercommunity of their gods would not a little contribute, 

2. That where any regard was paid to them, (though if there had been a 
fair and candid examination, it muſt ſoon have appeared, that thoſe which were 
pretended to as countenancing heatheniſm, were by no means 1n point of evi- 
_ dence comparable to thoſe by which chriſtianity was ſupported,) yet the ſtrong 
- prejudices that would lie againſt it as a new religion, and eſpecially as a religion 

lo oppoſite to men's ſecular intereſts and ſinful paſſions, would prevent a careful 


and impartial inquiry; and ſo would dazzle their eyes, and make them prone 


to diſregard the goſpel, notwithſtanding its miracles were allowed. 


3- That the great diſcouragements under which chriſtianity lay, while the 


empire was in the hands of the pagans, would no doubt engage many to ſmother 
the ſecret conviction of their minds in its favour z but when Conſtantine declared 
himlelf a chriſtian, moſt of the oppolition againſt chriſtianity cealed which 


might in many be owing to the dictates of conſcience, as being perſuaded of the 


truth of that reli 
eſtabliſhment. 


Maſten's Inquiry into the Rej ect. of Chriſtian Miracles, paſſ. præſ. c. iii. p. 17—79. 
P bp 2 SCH Os 


gion, though in others it might be only a conformity to an 
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292 Teftimony of Heathen Writers fo facts in the Old Teſtament. PART VI. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


As for thoſe objections which Dr. Tindal has brought againſt the moral cha. 
racer of the apoſtles, in ſome inſtances, they are circumſtantially confuted by 
Dr. Foſter, Dr. Leland, and others who have written on the other ſide the queſtion, 


Tindal of Chriſtianity, p. 220, 221. Leland, ibid, vol. ii. c. ii. 
Foſter againſt Tindal, p. 111— 132. 


S CHOLIV NY. 


The objections which Mr. Moolſton has advanced againſt ſeveral miracles te- 


lated in the New Teſtament, in his diſcourſe on the miracles of Chriſt, have been 
ſufficiently anſwered by almoſt all his antagoniſts ; the moſt valuable of which 
are Mr. Stevenſon, Dr. Lardner, Mr. Peirce, and the author of the Trial of the wit. 


neſſes : an abſtract of their moſt curious and important thoughts may be ſeen in 


our notes on the harmony of the evangeliſts, on thoſe texts which he has excepted 
againſt, | | 
| PRUFPTUSLTLIUO N C12, 


Many material facts, which are recorded in the Old Teſtament, are alſo 
mentioned by very ancient heathen writers. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The heathens had a tradition among them concerning the original of the 
world, which bore ſome viſible reſemblance to the account which Moſes has 


given of it; particularly the Phenicians, Indians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans : 


and though they differ conſiderably from Moſes, as to the time of the creation, 


we have formerly ſhewn their accounts to be in this reſpect extravagant and in- 


credible. Vid. Prop. 21. Dem. gr. 2. 


Cumberland's Sanchoniathon, p. 1—23. ] Grot. de Perit. with Le ClerC's Notes, l. 


Burnet's Archæol. l. i. c. ii. J. ii. c. i. i. c. XVI, p. 26—40. 
Ray's 3 Diſcourſes, Ne. i. c. i. | Univ. Hiſt. vol. i. P. 11—17. fol. 


2. The diviſion of time into weeks has long prevailed, not only among the 


inhabitants of Greece and 1taly, as we learn from Joſephus, Philo Byblius, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and Lucian, but alſo among the Celtz and Indians, as Pbilo- 


ſtratus, Dion Caſſius, and Juſtin Martyr aſſures us; and which we may further 
learn from the ancient names of the ſeven days, 


Grotius, ibid. p. 41, 42. Selden de Jure N. & Gent. l. iii. c. xvi 
Roll. Hiſt. Anc. tom, iv. p. 416. French. - xXxiii. præſ. c. xvi, & xix. 


3. Dic- 


Pro?. CIX. ; The ſame continued, 


3. Diodorus Siculus, Plato, Dicæarchus, Calanus the Indian philoſopher quoted 
by Srabo, and others quoted by Maimonides, and ſeveral other writers mention 
a ſtate of innocence, and the fall of man; to which it is probable we are to 
refer what ſo many writers ſay. of the golden age: nor is it an improbable con- 
jecture, that the worſhip of ſerpents, which has prevailed among ſo many hea- 


then nations, may have ſome reference to that form, in which Moſes tells us the 


tempter appeared to the firſt human pair. 


Grotins, ibid. p. 42, 43. Jenk. of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 246—2 48 
Burnet Arch. I. ii. c. I, ui. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. 5. 516-518. 
Rev. exam. with Cand. vol. i. p. 80, 81. | Owen on Serp. Dif. iv, v. p. 216—2 32. 


f 


4. The long lives of men in the early ages of the world are mentioned by Be- 
roſus, Manetho, Hieronymus, and Hellanicus, as alſo by Hęſiod, and many other 
writers quoted by Zoſephus, and afterwards by Servius in his notes on Virgil. 


Grotius, ibid. p. 44. Joſepbus's Antiquities, l. i. c. iii. Sg. 


5. The account which Pauſanias, Philoſtratus, Pliny, and ſeveral other writers 
give us of the remains of gigantic bodies which have been found in the earth, 
ſetve in ſome degree to confirm Maſes's account of the antediluvian giants. 


Gretius, ibid, p. 45. 3 Solinus, c. i. with Salm. Not. p. q. 
Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. l. vii. e. xv. 


6. Beroſus, the Chaldean hiſtorian, quoted by Joſephus, and Abydenus by Zu- 
ſebius, Plutarch, Lucian, Mela, Nicholas Damaſcenus, as well as many of the hea- 
then poets, mention the deluge; and fome traditions concerning it are to be 
found among the Americans and Chineſe; not to mention what ſome modern 
travellers have fabulouſly related concerning ſome ruins of the ark ſaid to remain 
on mount Ararat, and to have been ſeen there but a few centuries ago. 


Grotius, ibid. p. 47—52. | Stilling fleet Orig. Sac. l. Iii. c. iv. & 8. 


Ray's g Diſcourſes, No. ii. c. i. Univer/al Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 112. fol. 
Saurin's Dif. vol. i. p. 131—134- 7 | 


We may add under this head, (that we may not break the order of all that 


follow) that Alexander Polybiſtor quotes Artapanus and Eupolemus, as mentionin 

the tower of Babel, and the former ſpeaks of it as built by Belus. (Euſ. Prep. 
Evan. l. ix. c. xviii.) Abydenus likewiſe (ibid. c. xiv.) and Hiſtiæus (15.) men- 
tion the ſame building, with ſomething of the circumſtances attending the diſ- 


appointment of that enterprize. | e 

7. Dioderus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, and Solinus agree in giving us an 
account of the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbouring cities, 
in the main agreeable to that of Moſes : the truth of which is in ſome meaſure: 
confirmed by what modern travellers of the beſt credit have related concerning 


I the 
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writers than himſelf,) Damaſcenus, Artapanus, and other ancient hiſtorians cited 


Heathen ze/timonies to the facts in the Old Teſtament. PART. VI. 


the phænomenon of the dead ſea: and Alexander Trallianus mentions an heathen 
form of exorciſm, ** in the name of the God that turned Let's wife into a pillar 
& of ſalt.” 


Tacit. Hiſt. l. v. c. vil. 
Whitky's Cert. of the Chriſtian Faith, 


Solinus, c. xxxvi. with Salm. Not. 
Grotius, ibid. p. 58, 59. 


| DP. 36—3 9. | |  Maunadrel's Travels, 7 83-85. | 
Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. |. iv. c. xvi. l. xxxv. | Univ. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 570, 577. fol. 
7% 4, | 


8. Heredotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Philo Byblius, and ſome others mention cir- 
cumciſion, as a rite uſed by ſeveral of thoſe nations into which, according to 
Moſes, Abraham travelled, or which were deſcended from him, eſpecially by 
Hagar and Keturah : and if the hypotheſis of a late learned author be admitted, 
that the Egyplians derived it fromthe Iſomaelite ſhepherd: kings, it will be equally ap- 
plicable to the preſent purpoſe. Vid. Prop. 104. Schol. and the references there, 


Grotias, ibid. p. 59, 60. | Saur. Dif. vol. i. p 246, 247. 


9. Beroſus, Alexander Polyhiſtcr, (from Eupolemus and Melo, more ancient 


by Joſephus and Euſebius, make expreis and honourable mention of Abraham and 
ſome of his family, as ſome of them do alſo expreſsly ſpeak of his interviews 
with Melchiſedeck. To which we may add the account given of him by Tropus 
Pompeius as abridged by Juſtin: nay Joſephus tells us, that Hecataus wrote a 
whole book of Abraham's life. 


Foſephus's Antiquities, I. i. c. vii. & 2. | Mill. Prop. of Chriſtian. vol. i. p. 114, 115, 
Fuſtin, l. xxxvi. c. ll. ä Euſebius Prep. Evang. l. ix. c. 1723. 


ds £% . 


10. Beſides the expreſs teſtimony concerning Maſes, Prop. 104. which may 
properly be referred to this propoſition, there are alſo many fabulous ſtories of 
Thoth, Typhon, Hermes, and others, in which many celebrated writers have en- 
deavoured to prove that ſuch traces of his hiſtory are to be found as ſhew he was 
the perſon repreſented under that variety of names. | 


Huet. Dem. Evang. Pr. iv. c. iii. p. | Wit. Agypt. l. iii. c. iv. per lot. 


49—68. Jackſ.. Cred. part ii. F 2. c. viii, ix. apud 

Dacier on Hor. I. i. Od. x. FPPPCVVCCCCC 14 16. 

Mill. Prop. Cbriſtianity, vol. i. p. 167 | Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. I. lil. & 3. P. 354 p 
—169. —358. F 


11. Eupolemus and Dius, as quoted by Euſebius and Grotius, mention many 
remarkable circumſtances of David and Solomon, agreeing with the Old Teſ- 
rament ſtory ; and Herodotus has a remarkable though much controverted ar 

| 4, | up- 
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PROP. cx. Credibility of the Old Teſtament hiflory. 295 


ſuppoſed to refer to the deſtruction of the Aſhrians in the reign of Hezekiah, in 
which he mentions Sennacherib by name. 


Euſ. Prep. Ev. l. ix. c. 30—34, & | Millar, ibid. vol. i. p. 123— 127. 
39—41. 2 Prigeaux's Con. vol. i. p. 25. 

Joſepbus's Antiquities, l. viii. c. ii. Herod, Hiſt. l. ii. c. 141. 

A contr. App. l. 1. p. 1340. ; 


12. As for the mention of Nebuchadnezzar, and ſome of the ſucceeding kings 
of Babylon, as well as of Cyrus and his ſucceſſors, it is ſo common in ancient 
writers, as not to need a more particular view of it. 

1—12.113. Valet propoſitio. 3 


ner ee 


It would be very eaſy to prove, that many paſſages of the Old Teſtament are 
mentioned by Celſus, and objections againſt chriſtianity formed upon them; but 
he comes too late to be eſteemed a witneſs to them; and all that can be inferred 

from thoſe paſſages is, that he had read the Old Teſtament, probably in the Greet 
verſion of it, and that he knew CHriſtians paid a religious regard to it, neither 
of which facts are at preſent in queſtion. ; 


SCRA LL iT Ns. 


It may not be improper here to mention the monument which Procopius men- 
tions as found in Africa, teſtifying “ that they had fled from the face of the 
robber Joſhua the ſon of Nun;” though that coming through the hands of a 
Chriſtian writer, and of one who lived ſo very long after chriſtianity was intro- 
duced, it did not ſeem ſo convenient to inſert it among the preceding teſtimonies, 


PROPOSITION CX. 


The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament is in the main worthy of credit. Leer. 
| | CXXVII. 
DEMONSTRATION. ONO 


Prop. 106, 10. 1. The books of the Old Teſtament received by the Reformed, 
(of which alone we ſpeak, ) are genuine. 

1.12. Many of the writers of the Old Teſtament have given us an account of 
things, in which they were themſelves perſonally concerned, v. g. Moſes, Joſhua, 
Samuel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and ſeveral of the 
minor prophets z and conſequently they were capable of giving us a true account 
> what they repreſented, as having fallen within their own obſervation and 

perience. | | - 


3. There 


290 


digreſſion, Sc. but as they every where write with the deepeſt ſenſe of God 


ferring their actions to his glory: they do alſo moſt candidly acknowledge their 


and how many witneſſes there muſt have been to the falſhood of them if they 


dition, conſidering the long lives of the firſt men; at leaſt all that was neceſſary 
might be learnt by revelation, to which we well know that Moſes pretended: 


is a further evidence in favour of its credibility, 


Credibility of the Old Teſtament hitory. PART VI. 


3. There are great marks of integrity in their writings, not only as they tell 
their very amazing ſtory with great ſimplicity, and without apology, excuſe, 


upon their ſpirit, regarding him as the author of allevents, whoſe moral as well 
as natural perfections they every where celebrate, and in whom they ſeem to 
have repoſed the confidence of their ſouls, ſeeking his favour above all, and re. 


own faults, and the faults of the greateſt heroes of their hiſtory ; and as for 
Moſes, whoſe credibility is of the greateſt importance to ſupport all the reſt, 
his leaving his family in the circumſtances of common Levites, without entail- 
ing any peculiar honours or poſſeſſions upon them, is as ſtrong a proof of his 
vprightneſs as could well be imagined. | ä 


Jackſon's Cred. p. 20—38. 40. apud Op. vol. i. l. i. c. iv. p. 1628, 


3.4. There is no reaſon to believe they would attempt to impoſe upon us, 
at leaſt unleſs we can find that they were under ſome ſtrong temptation to have 
attempted it. : | 

5. Conſidering the time in which their writings were publiſhed, and alſo the 
public and remarkable nature of many of thoſe events which are there recorded, 


had been falſe, they could expect no advantage by attempting to impoſe upon 
the world by ſuch forgeries, nor could they have reaped any thing but contempt 
from it. 8 Its EA 
Prop. 103.|6. Nevertheleſs, we find that their writings were received as cre- 
dible by thoſe who were the moſt capable of judging in the caſe, and thoſe in- 
ſtitutions ſubmitted to, (on the authority of theſe facts) which would otherwiſe 
have appeared very unreaſonable and very grievous, TX 
2, 4, 5, 6.7. There is reaſon to believe that the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament 
is true, ſo far as the authors wrote it upon their own perſonal knowledge, 
8. As for the hiſtory of remoter ages, much might be known of it by tra- 


and there is ſuch an evident and cloſe connection between what was written by 
Moſes and other perſons mentioned gr. 2. upon their own knowledge, and what 
they or others whoſe names are not certainly known have written in the Old 
Teſtament upon tradition or revelation, that he who believes the former to be 
credible, will eaſily admit the latter, eſpecially conſidering that it is one leading 
fact of the hiſtory, that Moſes himſelf was inſtructed in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner by Trad... Es | | : 

Prop. 109 |9. The agreement there is between many facts recorded in the Old 
Teſtament, and the teſtimony of many heathen hiſtorians of conſiderable note, 


7s 8, 


3 — — 


PROP. CXI. The chief Prophecies of the Old Teſtament enumerated. 297 
7. 8, S9 10. Thehiſtory of the Old Teſtament is in the main credible. 2 E. D. 


Bennet on Scripture, p. 116, 117. Williams at Boyle's Lect. p. 119—121. 
Mill. Prop. vol. i. p. 87, 88, 94—g9. | Jenkins on Chriſtiamiy, part ii. c. iii, vi, 
Burnet on the Articles, p. 8 3. Ii. vol. i. p. 132, Sc. 151, Se. 296, 
Still. Orig. Sac. J. ii. c. ii. & 1, 2, 7— Se. oh 

9. c. ini. I, 2. | Leland againſt Tindal, vol. ii. p. 38—42. 


nenne th 


The great ignorance of thoſe Latin and Greek writers which now remain, as 
to facts which happened very long before their own time, and the peculiar 
contempt which ſeveral of them had for the Jezuiſb nation, ariſing from the di- 
verſity of its cuſtoms and inſtitutions, concur with ſome other conſiderations 
mentioned Prop. 99. Schol. 2. to anſwer any objection, which might be raiſed 
againſt the credibility of the Old Teſtament Hiſtory, from the ſilence of ſuch 
writers as to many important articles of it. 15 


FJienkins's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſitanity, vol. i. p. 95, 96. 


Sen eo tien . 


We do not particularly mention the ſuppoſed abſurdities to be found in ſome 
parts of the hiſtory, becauſe they do not affect the truth of the whole, and will 
much more properly be conſidered as objections againſt its inſpiration. 


8 0 HO LI U MN 3. | | 
Nevertheleſs, as we have before proved that it is no abſurd thing, that God 
ſhould make a revelation of ſome things before unknown; (Prop. 93.) and as 
the main body of the J7ewiſh ſtory is taken up in giving an account of ſuch re- 
velations ; the propoſition mult lay a reaſonable foundation for our believing 
that ſeries of Prophecies, which will be the ſubject of the two next propoſitions. 


PROPOSITION CXL. 


Many Prophets of the Old Teſtament foretold a variety of events, which it Ln or. 
was impoſſible they ſhould have foreſeen, merely by the force of their natural CXXVIII. 
genius and ſagacity “. nd os 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Immediately after the flood, Noah foretold the infamy and ſervitude of 
the deſcendants of Cainan, and the converſion of ſeveral Gentile nations de- 
icended from Faphet, i. e. the Europeans, to the worſhip of the true God, who 
ſtood in a peculiar relation to the Jews, as deſcended from & / em, Gen. ix. 25— 27. 


Cumberland's Orig. Gent. p, 247. V biſton's Script. Proph. p. 104 — 108. 


he reader may ſee the moſt important of theſe prophecies well illuſtrated, and their accom- 
Pliſhment very particularly pointed out, in Dr. Newton's Diſſertation on the Prophecies, 


Q q 2, The 


dh 


298 Prophecies of the Old "Teſtament enumerated. PART VI. 


2. The ſervitude of the Iſraelites in Egypt, their deliverance from thence, 
and the extenſive dominion they afterwards obtained, were exactly foretold to 
Abraham, Gen. xv. 13—21. 

3. The character and fate of the Ihmaelites was in the moſt amazing manner 
foretold ro Hagar, Gen. xvi. 12. which is accompliſhed even to this day, as the 


 Arabians (till remain an {aA people, remarkable above any other for 
their fierceneſs and rapine. 


Rev. exam. with Cand. vol. ii. Diſſ. Fackſon”s Truth of Script. p. 156—168 
[ p. 114—152. ap. Op. vol. i. c. 25, 26. P. 115—123, 
NE. 4. The conteſts between the Edomites and the Jraelites with the ſucceſs of 
them were foretold to Rebekah, before her children were born, and afterwards 
by aac to his children themſelves with ſome further circumſtances, Gen, xxv. 
23. XXVIl. 39, 40. 

. Many remarkable events, not only relating to himſelf and his family, 
but the whole Egyptian nation were in a wonderful manner predicted by Joſeph, 
Gen, XXXix—xli. 

6. Various ſurprizing circumſtances relating to the ſettlement of the twelve 
tribes in Canaan, and the occurrences to befal tome of them there, were foretold 
by Jacob upon his dying bed, Gen. xlvin, xlix. 


| 
i i Sherlock on Proph. p. 341—343- Vid. Patrick or Pyle in Loc. 
18 

| 

| 


7. The obſtinacy and ruin of Pharaoh, the deliverance of the 1/-aelites from 
his kingdom, and their ſerving God at mount Sinai were diſcovered to Maſes, 
£x0d. iii. 11, 12. not to mention the prediction of each of the ten plagues, im- 
mediately preceding the execution of them. 


8. Many remarkable circumſtances relating to Ifredl and the neighbowing 
nations, were foretold by Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 15—25. 


Whiſton's Proph. p. 214 —221. 


9. The various diſpenſations of God towards Jrael in future ages, as well 
as the circumſtances of their tettlement in their own land, though decided by 
the contingency of lots, were foretold by Moſes : and their national revolt from 

[+ God, their deſtruction by the Romans, with the calamities afterwards attending 
WM | them, and continuing upon them in part even to this day, have been, and are 

| a moſt remarkable accompliſhment of the expreſs prediction of their illuſtrious 
prophet, Deut. xxxi. 16, Cc. 28—30. xxxii, xxxili, xxviii. Prof. ver. 49. 


Jackſon, ibid. c. 6, 11, 13. P. 131, Oc. Ap. Op. vol. i. J. i. c. xxiii. p. 92. c. xxyil 
174, Cc. xxx. p. 12 31 50, 

10. The calamity of Eli's family, and the transferring the prieſthood to the 
deſcendants of Eleazar, were foretold by Samuel and other Propheta, 1 Sam. ii. 
i 31—36. iii. 11—14. 
| 11. The birth of Solomon, his extraordinary proſperity, and that of the If 
it | raelites under him, together with the ſettlement of the crown on his deſcendants, 
was foretold by Nathan to David, 1 Chron. xxii. 810. 12. The 


. 


Pao. COKE - The fame continued. 


12. The revolt of the ten tribes from the houſe of David, w kb 
5 S200 David, was f. 
Abijah to Jero! oam, before there appeared any probability of | 4 e af den +4 


of Solomen's proſperity, 1 Kings xi. 29—.8. 


13: T he deſtruction of Bethel and its idolatrous prieſts was foretold as e 
accompliſhed by J<ftab, who was named on this occalion 360 years beer: hi 
birth; as well as the deſtruction of the family of Jeroboam for his coritinual ido- 
Jatry, as alſo the captivity of Iſrael beyond the Euphrates, then a very diſtant and 
very by! oh ne event, 1 Kings xiii. 2, 3. xiv. 13—16. et 

14 The famine in Mael, their deliverance from the repeated invaſſ 
A rians, Of death "pwr and ruin of his family by Jeb. with e 

vents in the reig 7 | . 
d Genes cign of Ahab, were foretold by Elijab and other prophets, 1 Kings 

15. The relief of Samaria, when preſſed by a ſiege, the exaltati 7 

. | 8805 at | 
and Hazael, and the victory of Mrael over.the Moabites, beſides Fanta pal hab: 
and perſonal events were foretold by Eliſbab, 2 Kings vii—xiii. | 
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16. The deliverance of the Jews from the conſp! ] 
| piracy of Rezin and Pekah, 
afterwards the defeat of Sennacherib, and the „ of the Jes 5 Aale DOA 


were all foretold by Jaiab; as the laſt event was alſo by Jeremiah, Hoſea, and 


many other prophets. EE 


17. The deliverance of the Jews from the Balylaniſb captivity as to be ac- 


compliſhed by Cyras, (though an event quite unparalleled in its k. 

Y CYrUs, 8 paralleled in its kind) was fore- 
told by ſeveral of the prophets, and particularly by Jaiab, who nw A voi 
many years before he was born, and the very date of that deliverance was fixed 


by Feremiah to 70 years from the beginning of the captivity. J. xliv. 24— 


28. 323 eee e XXIX. 11. Dan. ix. 2 Zecb. vil. 3. 

18, The calamities w IC Il upon the Tyrians, the Sidoniaus, the Egyptir . * 
= Ethiopians, the Edomites, the Moabites, the Ammonites, the rey e 
bians, and many other nations were expreſsly foretold by J/azah, Feremiab, Ezekiel, 
Amos, and ſeveral other prophets; and above all, the deſtruction of Babylon, 

n, 


with ſuch particular circumſtances as are really aſtoniſhing, and ſuch a prediction 


of its utter deſolation, as humanly ſpeaki 

y ſpeaking ſeemed impoſſible, when th 5 
phecies were delivered, and even long after their oublication in the work; chal 
ſidering the greatneſs and magnificence of that city. 1 


Sykes's Conneck. c. viii, 5. 1 39—150. | Rollin's Anc. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 1 60. Fr. 


It may be added under this head, th | 
| us head, at the eaſy conqueſt of Egypt b 5 
We; ſo beautifully deſcribed, Jer. xliii. 12. and its final NT ou 
13. are events, conſidering the extraordinary grandeur of Egypt at that 


1 5 and the fl ear confidence O it in | y the 1 COr- 


Rollin, ibid. vol. i. p. 175—180. 
Qq 2 The 
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God's preſcience of contingencies proved by the Prophecies, 


The exact accompliſhment of the abovementioned predictions is well il. 
luſtrated by Dr. Prideaux in his Connection, and by Dr. Wells in his notes on the 


minor prophets, and many other writers. 


19. The ſucceſſion of the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman monarchies, 
ſeveral particular circumſtances in the hiſtory of the Plolemaidæ, and Seleucide, 


the perſecution of the Jets under Antiochus Epiphanes, and even 


of the Papal! kingdom, are foretold by Daniel : Dan. ii, v, vii, vill, xi, xii. and 
that part of them relating to the former article is well illuſtrated by the writers 
quoted under the laſt ſtep, as thoſe relating to the latter are by Sir aac Newton, 
in his book on the prophecies; (on which alſo ſee I hiſton's Remarks) and in 
tome meaſure by Lowman on the Revelations, See thoſe paſſages in the ſeveral 
votumes of Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, which particularly relate to theſe prophecies, 
vol. vi. p. 270—280, © p. 289, 290. vol. viii. p. 4179—424, 584—600. Fr. 
20. Thoſe prophecies which relate to the kingdom of the Meſſiab, and the va- 
rious circumſtances which would attend his appearance, are ſo conſiderable, that 
we ſhall make them the matter of a diſtinct propoſition, and therefore wave the 


mention of them here, | 
Sykes's Connect. c. viii. 


%% 


If the genuinenef and credibility of the books of the Old Teſtament be al. 
| Jowed, we have here a moſt certain proof of the divine foreknowledge of fu- 
ture contingencies ; ſince there are ſome things foretold, which depended as 


much as any thing we can imagine upon the volition of free agents : 


ſaid, as it is by Mr. Colliber and ſome others, that God had determined to ren- 
der thoſe events neceſſary, and upon that determination foretold them; it is to 
be conſidered, that ſome of the events mentioned above, eipecially gr. 2, 7, 9. 
are as criminal as any we can imagine, and in ſome of thoſe inſtances ate fore- 
told by God as crimes, which be would ſeverely puniſh on thoſe who were the 

agents in them; which plainly ſhews that they were not neceſſarily determined, 
nor their accountableneſs in that inſtance ſuſpended, as Mr. Colliber ſuppoſes, 
Where conſiderable bodies of men are concerned in the prediction, which is the 
caſe in ſome inſtances above, the difficulty on this hypotheſis is ſtil] greatly in- 
creaſed; and indeed it is difficult to ſay how God could determine upon ſuch 
ſuppoſed neceſſitating influences as fit, unleſs (contrary to this hypotheſis) he 


foreſaw thoſe circumſtances that would render them ſo. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Such a ſeries of prophecies as is here deſcribed is a very evident proof of the 
peculiar preſence of God with the Few nation, which is further evinced by 


the many ſignal miracles wrought in confirmation of it, 


PART VI- 


the erection 


PC 


and if it be 
rel 


CON O- 


Proe, XII. The Prophecies of the Meſſiah and his kingdom, 301 


COR OL LAX 3. 


The accompliſhment of many of theſe prophecies, and eſpecially of thoſe re- 
lating to the chriſtian religion, and to events which happened after the time of 
Chriſt, does evidently prove the genuineneſs and credibility of the books in which 

they are contained: and it is to be conſidered as an argument for them indepen- 
dent on thoſe urged before, Prop. 107, 108. for none can with the leaſt ſhew of 
reaſon pretend they were forged ſince Chriſt's appearance; and it is moſt evi- 
dent, that there is ſuch a connection between one part of the Old Teſtament and 
another, and ſuch a mutual dependence, that the whole hiſtory muſt in the main 
be credible, if thoſe parts of it are allowed to be true, in which theſe prophecies - 
are to be found, eſpecially the books of 7/aiah and of Daniel. OE 


. Vid. Sykes ubi ſupra. 


S.c nOLIUM 


The arguments brought againſt the genuineneſs of the book of Daniel ar 
poſed and fully confuted in the following references. 


Collins's Lit. Scheme, p. 149—159. | Chandler's Vind. of Dan. pa 72 
Bullock s Vind. p. 181-198. 


e pro- 


PROPOSETFTFON CHE 
To collect the chief of thoſe Old Teſtament Prophecies which moſt evidently Lzcer. 
relate to the MEgss14aH and his kingdom. . 
| 


SO0 I UV: T:1 © Ne 


3. It was foretold by many of the prophets, that the knowledge of the true 
God ſhould be extended from FJeruſalem over the whole earth; and that Pagan 
| idolatry ſhould be entirely or in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed by it, Pſalm xxii. 


27. IXxxvi. 9. Ja. ii. 1—3, 17, 18. xi. 9. xlv. 22, 23. Jer. x. 11. Zeph. ii. 11. 
Mal. i. 11. | 


Bullock's Vind. p. 73—79. 


2. Immediately after the fall, as recorded by Moſes, intimation was given of 
ſome perſon to deſcend from the woman, ſo as to be called Ber ſeed, who ſhould 
triumph over the enemy that vanquiſned them, though he ſhould himſelf re- 
ceive ſome damage comparatively ſmall, Gen. iii. 15. 


Chandler on Miracles, p. 275. Collins's Lit. Scheme, p. 231—239. 
Sherlock on Propb. p. 66—8 3. Rev. exam, with Cand. vol. i. p. 4750. 
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Prophecies of the Meſſiah and his kingdom. PRT vl. 
3. It was foretold to Abraham, Iſaac, and Faceb, that all naticns ſhould be bleſſed 


in their ſeed : which may naturally ſignify, that a perſon to deſcend from them 
| ſhould be a bleſſing to mankind, Gen. x11. 3 Xx11. 18, xxvi. 4, xxxvili. 14. 
4. Jacob on his dying bed ſpeaks of ſome victoricus perſon, unto whom the 


people ſhould be gathered, whom he calls Shih, declaring that he ſhould appear 


before Judah ceated to be a tribe. Gen. xlix. 10. 


Sherlock on Prephecy, D ff. iii. paſſe | Mede's Diatribe in Loc. 

5. Moſes ſpeaks of a prophet like unto himſelf, who ſhould be raiſed up with 
ſuch proof of divine authority, that all who rejected him ſhould be rejected and 
deſtroyed by God; which could not refer to a ſucceſſion of prophets, ſince it is 


expreſsly ſaid none of them were like Moſes. Deut. xviii. 18—20, xxxiv. 10. 


Coll. Lit. Scheme, p. 239—262. | Sherlock on Prophecy, p. 187—193. 
Jeffries's True Grounds, P.128—133- | Bullock's Serm. in Loc. or his Vind, P. 220 
Harris on the Meſſ. Serm. vil. p. 199. E 446. 


6. David foretels a perſon, who ſhould be owned by God as his ſon, to whom 
univerſal dominion over the heathens ſhould be given, and who ſhould puniſh 


with utter deſtruction all that ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to his government. Pſa, 
ii. pafſ. He ſpeaks allo of an illuſtrious and victorious perſon, whom he calls 


Lord, that ſhould likewiſe be à prieft for ever after the order of Melcbiſedici, 
P/al. cx. and this is probably the ſame glorious perſon, whom he elſe where 
calls Ged, and of whom he ſays much more than could be applied to Solomon, 


or any other temporal prince, both with regard to the excellency of his character, 


and the extent and perpetuity of his kingdom. P/al. xlv. paſſ. & Ixxii. paſſ, pra, 
ver. „, 8, 11, 13, 14, 17. To which add Pal. xxii. 26—3r1. which if it be al- 
lowed to refer to the ſame event, then the former part will alſo appear a pre- 
diction that this glorious perſon ſhould /uffer, with circumſtances remarkably 


fulfilled in the death of Chriſt, See allo 2 Sam. xxili. 17. which relates to 
the glorious reign of the Juſt One over men, and expreſſes the final deſtruction 


of thoſe that oppoſe his kingdom, as well as the bleſſings given by an everlaſt- 
ing covenant to thoſe that ſhould be his faithful ſubjects, 


Grey on the laſt Words of David. 


7. ſſaiah ſpeaks of an extraordinary child, who ſhould be born of a virgin, 


of the houſe of David, whoſe name ſhould be called Emmanuel, who ſhould 


row up from infancy to manhood, who ſhould alſo bear many other illuſtrious 
titles, which ſpeak him to be more than human; who ſhould be moſt eminent 
for wiſdom and piety, and finally, who ſhould eſtabliſh a moſt ſucceſsful-and 
permanent kingdom by very peaceful and gentle methods. Ja. vii. 14, &c. N. 


5—7. xi. I—Jo. xlii. 1—7. 


Collins ou the Grounds, &c. p. 61-71. | Green's Lett. to Coll. Nv. iv. paſſ. 
Chandler on Miracles, p. 261—268. | Dad. Fam. Exp. vol. i. p. 39. Note A 
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8. God foretold his purpoſe of laying a foundation ſtone in Zion, whereby 
all that truſt in him ſhould be ſaved, when others ſhould find that their ſhelter 
was ſwept away by ſtorms of the divine vengeance. Ja. xxviil. 16—18. 
g. Jaiab likewiſe foretold an extraordinary appearance of God, which ſhould 
be attended with the miraculous cure of the blind, the lame, the deaf, and the 
dumb, and introductory to a ſtate of extraordinary holineſs and everlaſting joy. 
Iſa. xxxv. Z—I0. 3 | | IH | 
10. The ſame prophet alſo foretold the coming of one, who ſhould from the 
wilderneſs prepare the way for an extraordinary divine appearance, and bring 
tidings of a moſt gracious and compaſſionate ſhepherd. J. xl. 1—11. 
11. 1/aiah afterwards ſpeaking of a perſon, to whom the characters, gr. 1, 7, 
. do ſo evidently agree, that we cannot doubt but it is the ſame mentioned be- 
fore, adds, that he ſhould be rejected and abhorred of the Maelites and after- 
wards ſpeaking of a.perſon, to whom the ſame characters do belong, foretels 
his being rejected and wounded, mentions his ſilent ſubmiſſion under his ſuffer- 
ings, and at length his death and burial. Ja. xlix. 1—1 1. Ui. per tt. liii. 1—9. 


Collins's Lit. Sch. c. v. § 12. Pp. 208 | Harris's Remarks, paſſ. 

220. Burnet's Life of Rocheſter, p. 140 143. 
Biſhop Chandler of Chriſtian. p. 178 -] Bullock's Vind. p. 147 —156. 

194. P. 147— 161. Ed. 2, | | 7 
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12. Nevertheleſs, in the ſame period he propheſies of the exaltation and glory 
of this remarkable perſon, and the ſucceſs of his cauſe in the world; which 
evidently implies his reſurrection from the dead, J/% lin. 10, 12. See the writers 
quoted above. In the following chapter he deſcribes a moſt gracious and 
important covenant to be made with Fews and Gentiles by him, and ſuch uni- 

verſa] propoſals of pardon and grace, as would by multitudes be accepted to 
their great advantage and complete happineſs. Ja. hv, lv, per tot. 

13. He does afterwards in a very pathetic manner deſcribe the wickedneſs and 
ruin of the 7ewiſßß nation, foretels nevertheleſs its recovery and proſperous ſtate, 
in the moſt exalted ſtyle, as effected by that ſervant of God, whom he had for 
ary N anointed with his Spirit in an extraordinary manner. Ja. lix, Ix, 

Ri, & Ixv. | . 

14. Jeremiah propheſies of a righteous and victorious prince, to be raiſed up 
out of the houſe of David, whoſe name ſhould be called the Lord our righteouf- 
neſs ; which moſt naturally implies, that by means of him his people ſhould be 
made righteous by God through the proviſion of the divine mercy. Fer. xxill, 
55 ö. XXXIii. 14—16, | To Pe RT OT, 

15. The ſame prophet evidently ſpeaks of a new cavenant.to: be made with 
Gael, which ſhould contain extraordinary proviſion. for divine inſtruction and 
ine pardon of fin, beyond what had been made by the Maſaic religion. Fer. xxxi. 
3134. agreeable to the tenour of which it. iselſe- where by this prophet foretold, 
chat a plan of religion ſhould be given to God's people, of which the FRAN 
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 Fewws, and a laſting reformation ſhould be introduced. Fer. iii. 16—18. 


refer to that given in the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, reconciliation 


without any demerits of his own, after which the city of Zeru/alem ſhould be 


extraordinary deliverance ſhould be wrought out in mount Zion and Feru/alen. 


Prophecies of the Meſſiah in the Old Teſtament. PAxx vl. 


then paid to the ark of God, the great center of their ceremonial worſhip, ſhould 
make no part, when all the nations of the world ſhould be incorporated with the 


16. Ezekiel ſpeaks of one great Shepherd, whom long after the death of David 
he calls by the name of that prince, who ſhould be a means of conferring on 
his people ſuch bleſſings as 1/aiah and Jeremiah had before deſcribed. Ezeł. xxxiy, 
23—3 . xxxvii. 23—29, — _ 

17. Daniel foretels a glorious kingdom, which God would ere& on the rvins 
of the four grand monarchies, under the command of one whom he calls //; 
fon of man, whoſe empire though ariſing from ſmall beginnings ſhould be both 
univerſal and eternal. Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44, 45- vii. 13, 14. 


Sykes of Chriſtianity, c. ii. p. 12—28. 


18. Daniel afterwards foretels that in ſeventy weeks, i. e. probably 490 years 
after the going out of the commandment to rebuild Jernſalem, which ſeems to 


ſhould be made for iniquity, and an everlaſting righteouſneſs brought in by one, 
whom he calls MxssIan the prince, who ſhould be cut off, i. e. put to death, 


deſtroyed, and the ſacrifices made to ceaſe: yet not till he had confirmed hit 
covenant with many of his people. Dan. ix. 24—27. | 


Prideaux's Con. vol. i. p. 262 - 306. | More's T heological Works, P. 204. 
Bullock's Vind. I. in. c. iv. $6. p. 184, | Mann's Diſſertation, p. 93—134. 


Sc. pref. p. 216—218, _ Clarke at Boyle's Lectures, p. 427, 428. 
Collins's Lit. Scheme, c. v. & 8. p. 173 Newton on Prophecy, part i. c. x. 


— 200. 


19. Joel foretels an extraordinary effuſion of the Spirit of God in the latter 
day, in which all that called on the name of the Lord ſhould be ſaved, and 


Joel li. 28—32. | 5 
Chandler on Joel, ibid. & Dif. 


20. Micah repeats part of Jaiab's prophecy of the glorious and peaceful 
kingdom that God would erect in the latter day, and afterwards expreſsly men- = 
tions Bethlehem Ephratah, as the place from whence the ruler ſhould go forth, an, 
who ſhould be the illuſtrious ſhepherd not only of the 7/raelites, but other molt 
diſtant people. Micab iv. 15. v. 2—4. N. 
21. Haggai propheſied, that during the time that the ſecond temple was ſtand- 
ing, which was not entirely demoliſhed till the Roman captivity, (though in He- 
red's time gradually rebuilt) God would ſhake all nations, i. e. produce ſul- 


prizing revolutions in them; and the deſire of all nations ſhould come into a 
| h temple; 


Pier⸗ C XII. Je ſame ſuulſect continued. 


temple; on account of which the glory of it ſhould be greater that that of the 
former houle; though in external ornaments it were ſo much inferior. Hag. ii. 6, 9. 


Pierce in Hebrews Xii: 26. p. 190. L Enfant Inroduftion to the Netw 
Biſhop Chandler of Chriſtian. 2 36—]| Teſtament. p. 1 416. 

102. P. 71—83. A i Bullock's 2 cation, p. n 
Literal Scheme, p. 120, Sc. Berrinan aft Boyles Lectures. vol. 
Gill 5 be Prophets. P. 42-  praf. P. 41—48. 


22. Zechariah twice mentions a perſon Ie name was the branch, i e pro- 
bably who had been foretold by Laiab and Feremiah under that character, (Vid. 
I. Ai. 1 „ xxxiii. 15.) on whom the eyes of God ſhould be fer with 

peculiar care, Who ſhould build the remple of God, and bear the glory and re- 
move the iniquity of Iſrael in onè day, and appear as a prieſt on his throne, 


(perhaps in alluſion to Pſal. cx. 4.) reſtoring under his adminiſtration peace at a 
happineſs. Zee iii. ee vi. 12, 13. 


e Tooth in Loc, 


f 


23. The ſame prophet foretels the appearance of a meek prince, who in to- 
ken of the gentleneſs of his adminiſtration ſhould at Jeruſalem ride on an als: 
he is deſcribed as the perſon. who, taking off the Jews from their forbidden con- 
fidence, ſhould ſpeak peace to the heathen, and erect an univerlal empire, 
making a covenant by blood, whereby miſerable ſinners ſhould de delivered 
from Cellruction. Zech. ix. 9-12. 

Cbardler of Chriſtian. p. 102-107. 

P. 84—88. Ed. 2. 

Literal Scheme, p. 143 — 146. 


Bullack's Vind. p. 176, * 
Sar loch Fourth) Diſert. 


24. The ſame prophet afterwards predicted an ane en effuſion of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Fews, which ſhould bring them in a bitter manner to la- 
ment him whom they had pierced, and ſhould. be attended with ampic provi- 
ion made by divine grace for their pardon, Zecb. xii. 10— 14. Kill, 1. 


Chandler, ibid. p. 107—1 15. P. 88— 


Literal Scheme, Pp. 146 . 
94 Ed. 2. 


25. Malachi ſpeaks of a meſſenger of the covenant, who ſhould bring the Jews 
to a ſtrict trial; of a ſan of righteouſneſs which ſhould ariſe, and whole ap car 
ance ſhould be introduced by a perſon, who in the language of prophecy 1s 


called Elijah, i. e. probably one in whom his ob ſhould eminently appear. 
Mal. iii. 1—4. iv. 226. 


Chandler, iid. b. 63-86. 2. 52—70. 
Ed. 2. 


Literal Scheme, P. 113 129. 


Bullock's Vind. p. 8 
2 on Chriſizanily, P. 33 —3 58. 


Nr | 26. From 
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A ſummary of the Prophecies of the Meſſiah, PART VI. 


26. From comparing theſe prophecies one with another, it appears that they 
all center in one illuſtrious perſon ; both as the language in which the deliver. 
ance is foretold by ſeveral of them is ſo much the ſame, and as there is no men. 


tion made of a ſucceſſion of ſuch deliverers, or a plurality, whoſe kingdom ſhould 


be extenſive and perpetual: to which we add, what we ſhould more largely 
ſhew in the ſcholium, that there was a very univerſal expectation of a Mefliah 
raiſed in conſequence of theſe predictions. 
1—26 |27. The ſum of the whole 15 this, the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 
foretel that there ſhould be a glorious perſon, deſcended from Abraham, Jſaac, and 
Jacob, who ſhould be born at Bethlehem, of a virgin, of the family of David then 
in its decline, before the Jews ceaſed to be a people, while the ſecond temple was 
ſtanding, and about goo years after Ezra's time; who, though appearing in 


mean circumſtances, ſhould be introduced by a remarkable torerunner, whoſe 


buſineſs it ſhould be to awaken the attention and expectation of the people: 
He, (i. e. this illuſtrious perſon fo to be introduced) ſhould himſelf be eminent 
both for the piety, wiſdom, and benevolence of his character, and the mira- 
culous works he ſhould perform; yet that notwithſtanding all this, he ſhould 


be rejected, and put to death by the Jews, but ſhould afterwards be raiſed from 


IL. ECT. 


Cxxx ll. P 


the dead, and exalted to a glorious throne, on which he ſhould through all ge- 
nerations continue to rule, at the ſame time making interceſſion for ſinners: 
that great calamities ſhould for the preſent be brought on the Jews for rejecting 
him, whereas the kingdom of God ſhould by his means be erected among the 
Gentiles, and diffuſe itſelf even to the ends of the earth, wherever it came, de- 
ſtroying idolatry and eſtabliſhing true religion and righteouſneſs. In a word, 
that this great perſon ſhould be regarded by all who believe in him as a divine 
teacher, an atoning ſacrifice,” and a royal governour, by means of whom God 
would make a covenant with his people very different from that made with ra: 
of old, in conſequence of which they ſhould be reſtored to and eſtabliſhed in 
the divine favour, and fixed in a ſtate of complete and perpetual happineſs. 


Clarke at Boyle's Lell. P. 390—473- Euſab. Dem. Evang. l. vi—ix. 
But. Anal. part li. c. vii. P. 250—236. ” 


CORK OL LL ATV © 


From hence it evidently appears, that there was in the divine mind a pur- 
ole of raiſing up a glorious prince, called the Mgfah, to reign over mankind, 
and likewiſe of exciting a great expectation concerning him before he appeared 
in the world, | 


JT 


From hence it will appear probable, conſidering the nature of prophecy in 
general, together with thoſe expreſs predictions mentioned above, that there 
might likewiſe be a reference to the Meſſiah in ſome of thoſe paſſages, in which 
the prophets ſpeak in their own perſon, and deſcribe extraordinary 3 or 


Prop. CXII. Of the double ſenſe of Prophecies. 


glory in terms literally applicable to the Meſſiah, (comparing other prophecies) 
and only figuratively to themfelves. And it might be the wiſdom of providence 
ſo to order matters, that many eminent perſons in the 7ewi/h ſtate ſhould in ſome 
matters reſemble the Meſſiah, and many deliverances granted to the Jews ſhould 
repreſent the great deliverance expected from him. This may be the foundation 
of types, and for what may ſeem a double ſenſe of ſome prophecies : which double 


ſenſe is not to be underſtood, as if a prophecy e and indifferently referred 
c 


to many perſons or events; or as if, erally referring to a lower perſon, it was 


only figuratively and allegorically to be interpreted of the Meſſiah ; (for a paſ- 
ſage only capable of being accommodated to him is not by any means a predif7icn 


of him :) but it is to be lo explained, as that to appear the Meſſiah was prin- 


cipally intended, and the prophecy {izerally referred to him, though it might in part 


be applied to that other perſon that typified him; and might have been under- 


ſtood as referring to that inferior perſon alone, if further light had not been 
thrown upon it, by comparing other prophecies, or by the teſtimony of thole 
whom on other accounts we have reaſon to regard as authentic interpreters, Ne- 
vertheleſs it muſt be acknowledged, that though the tracing the Meſſiah in ſuch 
prophecies as theſe may ſerve to illuſtrate the unity of deſign, which (as we be- 
tore obſerved, Prop. 97. gr. 5.) is a conſiderable additional proof of the truth 
of a revelation, yet the main ſtreſs is to be laid upon ſuch prophecies as thoſe 
mentioned in the propoſition, rather than on thoſe in which the prophets per- 
ſonate him. Yet when ſome of theſe, (as P/al. xvi, xxii, xl, Ixix. Zech. xi. 
12, 13, Sc.) are compared with parellel places in the Old Teſtament and correſ- 
pondent facts recorded in the New, it is more reaſonable to own that the ſuffer- 
ings and death, reſurrection and exaltation of the Meſſiah were chiefly deſigned 
in them, than to conſider the appeal made to them in the New Teſtament, as an 
objection againſt the truth of chriſtianity : how far they are an objection againſt 


the inſpiration of the New Teſtament, is a diſtinct point, and will afterwards be 


conlidered in Prop. 116. Schol. 7. 


Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 205—207. | Harris's Crit. Rem. to, p. 80—82. 
Jeffries Review, p. 97— 109. Mhiſton on Proph. at Boyles Ledt. p. 
Chandler of Mir. part ii. c. vii. p. 255 13—29. | 

==273. 9 I Mudge's Prof. to the Pſalms. 


Ge l th | 
That ſo many prophecies looking to the Meſſiah and centering in him, and 


which at leaſt ſeem to be fulfilled in Jeſus of Nazareth, and ſo naturally tend to 


promote the chriſtian cauſe, ſhould yet be extant in the Old Teſtament, is a plain 


argument that it is a book of an extraordinary character, and likewiſe that it 


has in the main been kept uncorrupted by the Jews, though through negligence 
or deſign ſome few paſſages ſhould be altered; for had they allowed themſelves 
"ny great liberty with it, they would probably have taken care to deſtroy or 
change ſuch paſſages as have been quoted in the propoſition. 

"73 COR 0 Ls 
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; wy" 


Of the expeZtation of the Mefliah among the Jews. 


C010 LL ART: 4. 


Tt further appears, eſpecially from the ſcriptures enumerated in the firſt ſtep, 
when compared with ſeveral paſſages in thoſe that follow, that the Meſſiah X 
not in ſcripture repreſented as a temporal deliverer of the eus alone, by whom 
the Gentile nations were to be enſlaved and deſtroy ; but as an univerſal friend, 


teacher and benefactor, by whom IVEY were to be brought to true religion and 


happineſs, 
Moral Philo. vol. i. 328, 329, 33 5. | Chapm. again A. vol. i. p. 48 5—493 


Conotkaky 9 5 


It further appears, as above, that in order to reconcile thoſe prophecies with 
each other, ſome of the expreſſions be taken in a figurative ſenſe ; or that 
what is ſaid of the conqueſts of the Meſſiah, or the deſtruction of the enemies 
of the Fews, mult be underſtood of the puniſhments to be inflicted upon thoſe 


who when the Jes become ſubject to him, ſhould riſe up againſt them, 


of _ Old Teſtament 


Chapm. 101d. p 500—5 15. 


Sen Dien. 


For the illuſtration of what has been hinted at Dem. gr. 26. it may be ob- 
ſerved, that there are ſeveral texts in the New Teſtament, from which it evi— 
dently appears, that there was among the Jeros about Chriſt's time an actual ex- 
pectation of the ſpeedy appearance of the Meſſiah, though too many of them 
regarded him as a temporal deliverer. Malt. ii. 2—6. Luke | li. 25, 26, 33. lil. 15. 
Job, 19—2 5. vi. 14, 15: X: 24. Luke xix. 1 I. As xxvi. . Some have thought 
that ſome traces of ſuch an expectation are alſo to be found in earlier ages, 1 Mac, 
Iv. 46. xiv. 35, 41, 48. Eccluſ. xxxvi. 6, 8, 12—17. (compare Luke i. 68—73.) 
xliv. 21, 22. Tobis xiv. 5—7. Baruch iv. 22. As to the expreſs references to 
the Meſſiah in the ſecond book of E/dras 11. 42—47. vii. 28, 29. we wave them, 
becaule it is certain that book was either entirely forged or interpolated long at- 
ter the chriſtian era, —The many inſurrections of the Fews about Chriſt's time, 
under impoſtors profeſſing themſelves the Meſſiah, do further ſhew there was 

iach an expectation among them, which was alſo common to the Samaritans, 
lng apprehended he would be a > as cabs as well as a King! ; Sonar Join iv. 
2 - 

577 here are alſo ſome n paſſages, in Joſepbus, Philo, T acitus, Sue to- 
nius, and Ceſſus, which ſhew that ſuch an expectation prevailed | in ſome degree 
even among Heaiben nations: and many have ſuppoſed there is a reference in 
the fourth eclogue of Virgil; where there are indeed many things nearly parallel 
to thoſe of the prophets, 1n which the glorious, reign of the Meſſiah is deſcribed. 
Such expectations might poſſibly ariſe $a the diſperſion of Greek tranſlations 


ö 


As 


Prop, CXII. Pretended Prophecies, of, Chrift among ſt the Heathens. 


As for thoſe prophecies of Chriſt, which are pretended to have been found 
in the books of Zerduſbt, (of which. none is more memorable than that quoted 
by Abulpharagius,) there is little dependance to be had upon them, conſiderin 


the uncertainty of the oldeſt Perſian manuſcripts from whence they are ſaid to 


be taken, as well as the late date of Abulpharagins, Neither can we much de- 


pend upon Conſn/ius's pretended prophecy of him among the Chineſe z neverthe- 


leſs it ſeemed not 1mproper to mention them here. | 
Biſhop Chandler Def. of Chriſtian. p.] Collins's Literal Scheme, c. i—iv. 


32557, n Hyde Rel. Perſ. c. xxxi. p. 38 2-386. 
Trav. of Cyrus, vol. i. Append. part li. Zavernier's Voy. vol. 1. p. 484, 485. J. 
pal. & p. 127133, 8e, p. 300, iv. c. viii. 

a I Confucii Scientia Sinica, Pref. p. 120. 
Lardn. Cred. l. i. c. v. p. 169-179... | 5 


ts ene r | 5 
As for the $iy/line Oracles, which are ſaid to have been preſerved among the 


| Romans with ſo much care, there is great reaſon to believe they were political for- 


geries; and it is certain that thoſe. which are now extant were.forged by ſome 
Ch:ijlion writer, after the events there fortold had happened; ſince thole events 
are much more plainly deſcribed there than in any Few:/ prophet, which we 
can hardly imagine, eſpecially ſince the apoſtle tells us, Rom. in. 2. that the ora- 
cles of God were committed to the Jes, and never made any appeal at all to 
the S:5y//ine oracles for the conviction of the Gentiles, Yet we allow it very pol- 
lible, that amoneſt the collections which were made after the firſt copies were 
burnt, ſome paſſages might be inſerted from Few writings, (from whom it 1s 


certain many things were borrowed by the heathens,) and probably it is to ſuch 


pailages as theſe, that the earlieſt of thoſe chriſtian. writers alluded, when they, 


mention the Sibylline oracles, before the time in which we can ſuppoſe thoſe NOW 
extant to have been invented. | | 


Wiifton Vind. Sib. Or. paſſ. 


* 


Biſhop Chang, Def. P. TO, 11. 


Lid. Cornel. vol. ii. p. 620635. | Obſop. Sib. Orac. p. 186-192, & 428. 


Edwards on Script. vol. i. p. 317340. 


en et n e 


As to the endeavours which have been uſed to enervate the argument in fa- 
vour of chriſtianity, drawn from the prophecies mentioned in the propoſition, 
by ſhewing that they are capable of other ſenſes from which the Meſſiah may be 
exciuded z fee the places referred to as gloſſed upon by. Collins in his Grounds and 
Reaſons, Sc. and the Literal Scheme, and the commentaries of //hite, and Grotius, 
who have ſtudied to ſtrain almoſt all theſe to ſome other ſenſe; and ſome of 
chem in ſo unnatural a manner, as greatly to eſtabliſh the interpretation they 
w0uld oppoſe, 
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310 Ob bhjachions to the Prophecies of the Mefliah, PART VI. 


SO HOL IOM 4. 


The moſt conſiderable objection brought againſt applying theſe prophecies to 
the Meſſiah is, that the proſperity of the Jews and their return to their own 
land is foretold as an event to be accompliſhed by him; whereas no ſuch event 
is yet accompliſhed : ſee, amongſt many other places, Ezek. xx. 34—44. xxxvi. 
24, 28. XXXvil., 21—280, Amos ix. 11—15. Zech. xiv. 9—Ili. | 
To this {beſides what is ſaid Cor, 5.) it is anſwered, * 75 
— 1. That their being rejected for a time is likewiſe foretold, and their being 
[1 delivered over to the hands of their enemies. Vid. gr. 13, 18. 

ii | 2. That chriſtians expect a reſtoration of the Jets in the latter days, upon 
their belteving in Chriſt, Row xi. 11, Sc. and none can reaſonably pretend, 
that their reſtoration 1s to precede their faith in him. 

3. That the prefervation of the Jews as a diſtinct people, notwithſtandin 
all their diſperſions, leaves evident room for the accomplithment of theſe prophe- 
q ul cies; and is fo remarkable a fact eſpecially when their moral character is con- 
it ſidered, and fo well agrees with the predictions of the Old teſtament and the 
New, as to lay a reaſonable foundation of expecting their fulleſt reſtoration in 
God's appointed time, 


1 Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 431-434. | Berriman at Boyle's Lect. vol. i. Serm. xi. 


I Limb. Coll. cum Jude, p. 70—12,& P. 326—336. 


SenoLt1iv nu 5. | 
Whereas ſome think it ſtrange, that the prophecies which ſeem moſt ex- 


1 preſsly to fix the time of the Meſſiah's coming, (ſuch as Gen. xlix. 10. Hag. ii. 
6. Dan. ix. 26.) are no where urged in the New Teſtament, it may be anſwered, 
18 8 1. That it could not have been made appear, that the period marked out by 


them was entirely elapſed, during the time in which moſt of the apoſtles wrote, 
the ſcepter not being quite departed, nor the temple or city deſtroyed. . 

2. That it might have expoſed the apoſtles to additional inconveniencies in 
their work, to have entered nicely into the diſcuſſion of ſome of theſe prophe- 
| cies z as ſome would have engaged them in tedious calculations, of which the 
1 . common people were not capable judges, and others in civil controverſies be- 
tween them and the Romans, which it was prudent as far as poſſible to decline. 
5 Yet it is to be remembered, that Chriſt, when quoting a part of Daniel's pro- 
I phecy of the ſeventy weeks, ſtrongly intimates that the whole of it was worthy 
1 of ſpecial regard, Matt. xxiv. 15. 


Sykes of Chriſtianity, c. xvi. p. 297, Cc. 


Pfor. CXIII. The credibility of Jeſus as a divine teacher. 311 


PROPOSITION cxii. 


Jesvs is worthy of being received. as a teacher ſent from God, with entire LE cr, 
credit to all his declarations, and obedience to all his commands. ni. 


DR MON S T R, AT I O N. 


Prop. 112. fr. 27:|1. Many of the moſt remarkable prophecies relating to 
the perſon, ſtate, and conditian of the Meſſiah, had a remarkable accompliſh- 
ment in Him: for it appears fram the hiſtory of the evangeliſts, that he was born 
of a virgin deſcended from Abraham, in, the decline of the Jeiſb ſtate, a little 
before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the ſecond temple by the Romans; that 
he was a moſt wiſe, holy, and excellent perſon, going about for the kindeſt: 
purpoſes of inſtructing men's minds, and healing their bodies, till at laſt he was. 
put to death by the Jews as a malefactor: nevertheleſs that he was on the third 
day raiſed from the dead, and aſcended into heaven; from whence he poured 
forth an extraordinary ſpirit upon his followers, whereby they were enabled to 
perform many ſurpriſing works, and to propagate the worſhip of the one God, 
and the practice of true religion even among many of the remoteſt nations,— 
That ſuch things were fact concerning Feſus of Nazareth, appears from the 
whole tenour of the evangelical tory, which we before proved to be credible, 
Prop. 108, TI” 

Prop. 112.2. The Jewiſh prophets intermingled with their predictions fuch: 
encomiums on the perſon in whom they ſhould be accompliſhed, and ſuch at- 
teſtations of his divine miſſion, as muſt recommend him to the higheſt regard 
and humbleſt obedience : particularly ſpeaking of him, as God's ſervant, whom 
he anointed to publiſh glad tidings, whom all men ſhould be obliged to hear; 
as a king, who ſhould finally triumph over all oppoſition, and ſhould bring a 
ſecure and laſting bleſſing to all his faithful ſervants. Vid. Prop. 112, gr. 3, 6, 
8, 12, 14—16, 22, 23. 

3. Lo the former head we may properly add the teſtimony of Angels, and 
of perſons of the moſt eminent ſanctity about the times of his appearing, who 
are laid expreſly to have the ſpirit of prophecy : particularly of Gabriel in his. 
meilage to Mary, Luke i. 32, 33. and in that to Joſeph, Matt. i. 20, 21. com- 

. Pare ver. 23. Elizabeth, Luke i. 43. Mary, ibid. ver, 47, &c. Zechariab, ibid. ver. 
68, Sc. the Angel to the ſhepherds, Luke ii. 10, 11. Simon, ver. 29, &c. Anna, 
ver. 38. and Joby the Baptiſt, Mattl. iii. 13. John i. 29. lll. 27—36. 

5. The Jewiſh religion was conſtituted in ſuch a manner, that there were 
many inſtitutions in it, which bore ſo remarkable a reſemblance: to circum- 
ſtances relating to Chriſt in the New Teſtament, that they could not but in ſome 
degree confirm his claim; and ſhew on the one hand the harmony between the 
Old Teſtament and the New, and on the other, how much Chriſt was the end of 
both. On this head, the abode of God in the Jewiſh temple, the ſacrifices there 
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particular ceremonies allo were, eſpecially thoſe relating to 7% paſchal lamb, 
$a : bl 


vii. 25, 27. which he alfo publicLly afferce 


Chriſts ſhould come; that the temple itſelf ſhould be entirely demoliſhed ; and 


* \ The,'credrbility : of 2 J eſu 5 as 4 Mint teuther. PAR T VI. 


preſented, the purifications appointed, and the interceſſion made by the high- 
prieſt were remarkable circumſtances, worthy of regaffl, as ſome other more 


74498 6 ; W\. 233% e en £3519291 gisch 0 dige e. e977 
Wilſii, CEcon, Fad. l. iv. c. x. & I en pe, Heß. it, park lil. c. iii. p. 360, 
e i 
5. The New Teſtament aſſurẽs us{ that Chriſt was perfectiy innocent and good, 
Vid. 1. Pet. i. 19. ii. 22. iii, 18. 1 John ii. 4 it. 5 2 Cor. v. 21. Heb. iv. 15 
ok hiſnſeſf. 7h viil. 29, 46. Tie 
imputations thrown on his character appear to have been falſe and malicious 
nor did any of the moſt inveterats enemies of *chriftinny, ' particularly C 1 
and Porphyry, deny the innocehce of his life. And t e ſilence of Judas as to 
any accuſation againſt him, hay, the expreſs teſtimony he bore to his in nocence, 
though he'ſo intimately knew dis eiteuteneez, and' had fo ſtrong an intereſt 
to have alperſed and ruined his character, is an important illuſtration of this: 
which is ſet in a moſt juſt and beautiful light by Bonar, on the character and 
conduct of Judas. 5 2 FFP Pe 
Vet our Lord declared himſelf to be ſuch a perſon as the propoſition de- 
ſcribes, and ſolemnly atteſts the abſolutely neceſſity, of regarding him as ſuch, 
John ili. 18, Vili. 12, 24. Luke xx. 24. „ „ e 
Note. 
6. Chriſt foretold many things which he could not have foreſeen by human 
prudence, which therefore plainly argued a divine revelation of them to him, 
conſidering how. exprefsly they were afterwards accompliſhed. Particularly 
ſuch as theſe : His own death, with the- various, circumſtances of it, Marr. xvi, 
21. XX. 18, 19. Xxvi. 23, 31, Cc. Mark x. 33, 34. xy. 30. Jobn iii. 14, 15. 
xli. 32, 33-—His own reſurrection on the third day, or, which according to 
the 7ewiſh manner-of ſpeaking was equivalent to it, after. three days and three 
C 1 ² . 18) 3) 


* 


Chapman againſt: Morgan, vol. i. pi 24 l. 


* —— 


Chandler's Witneſſes Re-exam. p. 14—16 | Fam. Exp. wel. 4, 2 z 94. Note d. 


Matt. xvi. 21. Xil, 40. xxvi. 32. XXVil. 63, 64. John ii. 18—21,—His al- 
cenſion into heaven, John vi. 62. xx. 17.— The 'miſſion of the Spirit on his 
diſciples to enable them to perform miraculous works, % xv. 26, xiv. 12. 
16, 17, 26. xvi. 7, 13. Mark xvi. 17, 18. Luke x. 18, 19. xxiv. 49, Adds 1.8. 
The perſecution of his apoſtles, Malt. x. 16—22. John xvi. 2. Matt. xxiv. q, 10. 
The manner of Peter's death, 7obn xxi. 18, 19. —That Jeruſalem ſhould be de— 
ſtroyed and trodden under foot by the Gentiles ; that its deſtruction ſhould 
be ſignified by ſeveral remarkable prodigies; that falſe prophets and falſe 


that unheard-of calamities ſhould befall the Jewiſh nation, Malt. xxiv. Mark 
xlii. Luxe xxi.— And finally, he foretold the extraordinary ſucceſs of a 
| : 75 | goſpe 


% 


— rere — e e 


Proe. CXIII. The credibility of Chrift as a divine teacher. 


goſpel in the world over all the oppoſition it ſhould meet with, Matt. 


Xiit, 31—33. Xvi. Il. XXIV. 14. John xv. 16. compare Matt. xxvii. ult.— 


The accompliſhment of all theſe predictions ſufficiently appears from the 


| hiſtory of the New Teſtament, from Joſephus, and Euſebius, and many other 


unexceptionable witneſſes, Amongſt whom ſome heathens are to be reckon- 
ed; particularly Tacitus, (Hiſt. I. v. c. xin.) Celſus, (Orig. againſt Celſ. l. vu. 
p. 339.) and Ammianus Marcellinus, I. xxiii. ſub init. apud Dod. 10 Ser m. p. 
295. which laſt reference relates to that illuſtrious fact of the miraculous inter- 


poſition of Providence to defeat Julian's malicious project of rebuilding the 


temple at Feruſalem, thereby to confute our Saviour's prophecy of its continu- 
ing deſolate: a circumſtance ſet in the moſt convincing and beautiful light in 
Warburton's Julian, part 1. paſſe. On this head we might alſo mention Chriſt's 
diſcovering ſecrets preſent or paſt, particularly to Nathaniel and the woman of 
Samaria, John i. 48—50. iv. 17, 18. 


Whitby's Gen. Pref. vol. i. & 12. ad fin. | Clarke at Boyle's Lectures, p. 386—390, 
I hitby's Annot. on Matt. xxiv. Alix Ref. vol. ii. p. 246, 247. 

Tillotſon's Serm vol. lit. p. 547 575. | Fenk. of Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 25, 26. 
Limborch Coll. cum Jud. p. 46, 47. 


7. Chriſt wrought a long ſeries of various, public, and uncontrouled mi- 
racles; v. g. turning water into wine; feeding thouſands with a very ſmall quan- 
tity of proviſion; caſting out devils: cleanſing lepers; giving ſight to the 
bliad, hearing to the deaf, ſpeech to the dumb, limbs to the maimed, and in 
ſome inſtances raiſing the dead; quieting tempeſts by his command; and at 
length raiſing himſelf from the dead, and aſcending into heaven. See the whole 
hiſtory of the evangeliſts, 


Arnob. adv. Gent. J. i. p. 26—3 1. | Leland againſt Tindal, vol. ii. p. 81. 
Ladlant. Inflit. l. iv. c. iv. Cbapm. againſt Morg. vol. i. P. 248—257. 


8. Our Lord often made expreſs appeals to theſe miracles in proof of his di- 
vine miſſion, John v. 36. x. 24, 25, 37, 38. XIV, 11. XV. 24. Mark ii. 10. 
Malt. xi. 4, 5, 20, Oc. John xi. 15. which by the way ſhews how much Dr. 
Chandler is miſtaken, in ſaying that our Lord, in appealing to his miracles, only 
argues with the Jews upon their own principles, as upon the foot of miracles 
they acknowledged Moſes while they rejected him. 


Chandler on Miracles, p. 346—43. | Chapm, againſt Morg. vol. i. p. 257—273- 


9. His diſciples alſo wrought miracles in his name, to prove him to be ſuch 

a perſon as the propoſition deſcribes, expreſsly declaring that to be the purport 

of thoſe miracles, As ii. 32 —36. iii. 12, 13, 16. iv. 9—12. Rom. xv. 18, 19. 

10. Chriſt was declared to be the Son of God by a voice from heaven, at his 

baptiſm, and his transfiguration, and in effect again afterwards, i. e. a little be- 
tore his death, Luke iii. 22. Matt. xvii. 5. 2 Pet, i. 17, 18. John xii. 28. 
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314 The credibility of Chriſt as a divine teacher, PART VI. 


11. The propoſition is farther illuſtrated by the new ſtar which appeared at 
his birth, the angels which brought the tidings of it, the prodigies attending 
his death; among which, the darkneſs ſaid to be mentioned by Phlegon, and 
the rending the rock, (the marks of which are ſtill ſaid to remain,) are parti- 
cularly worthy of conſideration. | 


Whiſton, Sykes, and Chapm. of Phleg. Maundrel/s Travels, p. 73, 74. 
Teſtimony. Sandys Travels, l. iii. p. 164. 
 Heming's Chriſtcl. vol. ii. p. 97, 98. | 


To which may be added his viſible aſcenſion, and his glorious appearance to 
Paul at his converſion, as well as to John in the iſland of Patmos, in a form ſo 
nearly reſembling that, in which God manifeſted himſelf to the prophets of old. 
Compare Ezek. i. 26—28. Dan. vii. 9. with Rev. i. 13, 15. CE 


Pilkington's Harm, Diſſ. i. & 21. 


1, 2 3, G5 & 6, 7, 8 9 S 10 & 11.12. Seeing that Chriſt was deſcribed 

in the Old Teſtament prophecies, and repreſented under its types, as a perſon 
worthy of the higheſt regard; ſeeing prophetic perſons renewed this teſtimony 
at the time of his appearance; ſeeing he whole character was perfectly innocent 
and holy declared himſelf to be fo, and God bore witneſs to it, by the pro- 
pPhetic gifts he gave him, and other miraculous powers wherewith he endued 
both Chriſt and his diſciples, as well as by a voice from heaven, and by fo 
many extraordinary interpoſitions to atteſt his miſſion; conſidering allo that 
miracles have been already proved to be an evidence of divine revelation; 
Vid. Prop. 94.) we have uſt reaſon to believe that the revelation which Chriſt 
made was divine, and that he is without reſerve to be credited in all he has af- 
ſerted, and obeyed in all he has commanded. Q. E. D. 


Baxter's Works, vol. iii. p. Jo. vol. ii. Blackw. at Boyles Lect. Serm. vi. p. 66 
p. 114—155- | 1273, 78—81. 
Fleetwood on Miracles, p. 144 —155. | 


| FTF 3, 
LzcT. Conſidering how much the evidence of chriſtianity depends upon the Old 


w—Y—" Providence in preſerving the Jews as 2 diſtin& people, diſperſed: almoſt all 

over the chriſtian world; and thereby adding force to the arguments taken 

from thoſe ſacred books, beyond what they could otherwiſe have had. Com- 
pare Prop. 112. Schol. 4. | 


Spefator, vol. vii. No. 4955.4 Dod. x. Serm. NY. x. p. 277-279. 
Burnet's four Diſcour/es, p. 8-10, | Lardn, 3 Diſc, on the State of the Jews. 


 Coar0oLs 


Prop. CXIII. Propriety of the time of Chriſt's appearance, gre 


OS SO LL S329: 4, 


Conſidering how much the arguments drawn from Chriſt's predictions of the 
deſtruction of Fery/alem is illuſtrated by the writings of Joſephus, it is allo to be 
acknowledged as an extraordinary providence, that this author was preſerved in 
ſuch a variety of extreme dangers, and that his excellent writings are come down 
to us ſo entire; in which we have a more particular account of the deſolation of 
his country, than of any other war of which we read in ancient hiſtory, 


Burnet's 4 Diſcourſes, p. 10, 11. Benſon's Prop. of Goſp. vol. i. p. 193— 
Joſe Bell. Jud. l. iii. c. vii. 93% 


VVV 3. 


The time in which Chriſt appeared was peculiarly proper on many accounts; 
conſidering that it was marked out by ſome of the prophecies quoted above, 
that the vanity of other attempts for reforming the world had been ſufficiently 
tried, that the world was in a peaceful ſtate, and the ceſſation of the extraor- 
dinary gifts of prophecies and miracles in the 7ewiſh church, for ſome preceding 


ages, would make the appearance of a perſon ſo remarkably endowed with 
them the more honourable and the more remarkable. 


Flem. Chriſtol. vol. ii. p. 414-436. Fenk. Rea). of Chriſtian. part ii. c. 23, 
Tillotſon's Sermon, vol. ii. p. 462, 463. vol. 11. p. 387 —398. 

Harris's Crit. Diſſ. 440, p. 166—190. | Law's Conſiderations, part ii. praf. p. 
Foſter's Sermons, vol. ii. No. vii. 126—154. 

Infancy of the World improper ſeaſon, &c. | 


SCHOLIIUM I 


To ſay that the miracles referred to in the propoſition were performed by ma- 
gic, is very unreaſonable : ſince on the one hand, there is no reaſon to believe 
that men of ſuch an excellent character, as Chriſt and his apoſtles appear to 

have been, would have acted in confederacy with wicked ſpirits, or that theſe 
would have lent their aid to advance a cauſe which had ſo direct a tendency to 
deſtroy their own kingdom; nor can we on the other hand believe, that God 
would have permitted ſuch things to have been done in conſequence of ſuch a 
confederacy, without interpoſing with miraculous evidence on the contrary ſide 
of the queſtion, ſeeing theſe doctrines were far from being ſo evidently abſurd, 
as to be incapable of being confirmed by miracles. 


WWhitly's Comment. vol. i. Pref. p. 20. | Blackwell at Boyles Lefures, P. 13—78. 
Turret Loc. 13, Queſt. ii. S 19. 


EC ROLEIUM © 


If we ſhould grant (as many have maintained, though they have not been 
able to prove it) that the caſe of thoſe who are called Demoniacs in the New Teſ- 
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Of Demoniacs and the ceſſation of Heathen oracles. PART. VI. 


tament, was nothing more than common madneſs or epileptic diſorders, the 
cure of theſe by merely ſpeaking a word would be as true a miracle as caſting 
out devils : but how far this would be reconcileable with the honour of the au- 
thors of the New Teſtament, in the report they have made of theſe miracles, 
will be conſidered at large hereafter, Prop. 161. Schol, x. 
5 | SCHOTLIU M. 3. 

That the miracles wrought by Chriſt were on the whole ſuperior to thoſe of 
Maſes, is ſhewn by a large and beautiful compariſon of them, in 
8 Limberch Collat. p. 131, 192, 151—158, 


8 CHOL IU N 4. 


The ceſſalion of oracles among the heathens, might have been juſtly added un- 


der the eleventh ſtep, could it be proved to ſatisfaction (as perhaps it may), 
on the one hand, that there was any thing ſupernatural in them, and on the other, 
that they did ceaſe at the time of Chriſt's appearance. But as this is matter of con- 


troverly, it ſeemed ſufficient to have touched upon it here, referring it to further 


examination in a more proper place. But if granted, it is not a conſideration 
proper to ſhew the ſuitableneſs of the time of Chriſt's appearance; ſince it 
might as well have followed upon it, had that appearance been ſooner or later. 
Cor. 3. Prop. 161. Schol. 2. 


Aterbury's Sermons, vol. i. Serm. ili. p. 120, 121. 


8e HOL UM: 5. 


Lzcr. Several heathen writers, and eſpecially Hierocles, whoſe book Enſebius has an- 
CXXXV. ſwered, and Philoſtratus, endeavour to bring the miracles of Chriſt, into diſ- 
grace by comparing with them, and preferring to them thoſe of Apollonius Y- 


angus, of whom it may be proper here to give a ſhort account. — He is ſaid to 
have been a Pythagorean philoſopher, contemporary with Chriſt, remarkable for 


his temperance and many other virtues. It is ſaid he claimed and exerciſed an 


extraordinary power of ſpeaking all languages, and performing all miracles, 


equal to thoſe which are aſcribed to Chriſt, not excepting even raiſing the dead. 


He is alſo ſaid to have tranſported himſelf into the air from one place to another, 
and at laſt to have aſcended into heaven; and afterwards to have appeared to 
the emperor Alexander. To this ſtory it may be objected, | 

That according to the account which Philotratus gives of the manner in 
which he was furniſhed with the materials of his hiſtory, the facts muſt be very, 
uncertain; for he tells us that Apo//onius had been dead or tranſlated an hundred 
years before he wrote, and that his hiſtory was compiled partly from the com- 
mentaries of one Damis, which were never publiſhed, but given to Philoſtratus by 


the empreſs Julia as ſecret memoirs, without any evidence of their being ge- 


nuine; and partly from the writings of Maximus Egienſis and Meragoras, the for- 
mer of which only wrote a few particulars, the latter was, according to the cha- 


racer 


Prop. CXIII. The miracles aſcribed to Apollonius Tyanæus examined. 


ater Philoſtratus himſelf gives of him, a very fabulous and romantic writer. 
He does indeed add, there were ſome monuments of ſome of theſe facts; but 
places them in diſtant countries, as India and Ethiopia, where no writers pretend 
to have found them: and as for the letters of Apollonius himſelf, he owns they 
related not to his miracles, but to the curioſities of the countries through which 
he had travelled : ſo that had Philoſtratus himſelf been ever fo honeſt, and his 
deſign in writing ever ſo good, it is difficult to ſee what ſatisfaction he could 
hive had himſelf, or have given his readers as to any of thoſe facts. 

2. The manner in which PHiloſtratus has written his hiſtory, gives us but an 
in idea of his own character, and lays a foundation for great ſuſpicion; for it 
is very alſected, extravagant, and moſt unlike the beautiful ſimplicity of ſtyle 
which is obſervable in the New Teſtament, full of an oftentation of learning, 
and diſcovers a diſpoſition to aggravate all facts to the utmoſt, which, might 
tend to the reputation of his hero. vs 

2. Many of the miracles which Ppzloftratus aſeribes to Apollonius were accord- 
io to him done in ſecret, or before very few witneſſes, or were ſelf- contradic- 
tory, and others were vain and fooliſh; not a few appear to have been borrowed. 
from the hiſtory. of the evangeliſts, and applied to Apollonius, with the change 
of a few circumſtances. 7 Les 

4. I he occaſion of writing his book, ſeem to have been the author's defire 
to ingratiate himſelf with Julia the wife of Severus, and with Caracalla the ſuc- 
ceeding emperor, by detracting from chriſtianity, to which. they had both a 
oreat averſion. | Es 

5. The ſtory ſo ſoon died, and the diſciples of Apollonius were ſo few, that 
there is little reaſon to believe he was ſo extraordinary a perſon as. Philoftratus 
repreſents, eſpecially ſince none of his followers pretend to have received from 
him a power of working miracles. FE | | 

6. It has alſo been anſwered, that ſhould the truth of this moſt incredible 
ſtory be allowed, no certain argument could be brought from thence againſt 
the credibility of the goſpel ; ſince Apollonius did not profeſs to work his mira- 
cles in confirmation of any doctrine contrary to any inconſiſtent with it. Yet. 
after all, the truth of the ſtory would ſo far derogate from the honour of chriſti- 
anity, though it does not directly oppoſe it, that it is moſt reaſonable to reſt the. 
ſtreſs of the anſwer on the remarks under the preceding heads. 


Tillemont's Life of Apollonius and en- Jackſ, Cred, I. i. part ii. $-3, c. xi. apud 
kins's Obſervations. Op. vol. i.] i. c. xvii. p. 65—68. 

omalibrook againſt Moolſton vol. i. P. Weſton's Rejeftion of Mir. Sc. c. iv. p. 
16—18. : 4—110. | 

\ Whitby Com. vol. i. Pref. p. 19. E. Hor des Empereurs, par M. Cre- 

bleetwood on Miracles, p. 249 —2 56. vier, vol. vii. l. v. § 5. 

Krader on the Meſſiah, part i. p. 64— | Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory vol. vii I. iii. 
N be” c. xix. p. 691—bg8, fol, 
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318 Pretended miracles of Ve ſpaſian, Adrian, &c. conſidered. Par VI 


| ſe 
SCHOLIUM 6. 


Some of the ſame remarks may be made on moſt of the miracles which hes. 
then writers mention as performed by Æſculapius, Adrian, Veſpaſian, and others 
The pretended number of them was ſmall, the evidence very uncertain, mo# 
of them being reported by diſtant hear-ſay, and ſome others of them connected 
with circumſtances, which would render it a dangerous thing to examine into 
them: ſo that upon the whole, the wiſeſt of the Heathens themſelves did not 
appear to believe them. Or if it ſhould be granted they were facts, ſince they 
were not wrought in confirmation of any propoſition, the evidence of chriſti. 
anity would not be impaired by them. On the contrary, as ſome of the moſt 
credible among them were ſignally ſubſervient to the intended vengeance of God 
upon the Jews, taking them in all the circumſtances, they give additional evi. 
dence to chriſtianity rather than detract from it. As for any extraordinary facts 
aſcribed to the Philoſophers in Enapius, the diſtance of time in which he wrote, 
and the uncertainty of his information, ſufficiently obviates any argument to 
be drawn from them: they probably were the effect of the ſame enmity to chri. 
ſtianity, which engaged Zo/ymus to throw ſo many ſlanders on thoſe great men 


who profeſſed it. 


Huet. Dem. Pr. ix. c. 142.$ 5—12, | Gaſtr. at Boyle's Le. vol. ii. p. 2$0— 286. 
Whitby ibid. vol. ii. Preface p. 26. | Fleetwood on Miracles p. 239—249. 
Suctonius Veſp. c. vii. Pitiſc. in Loc. | Fenkin's of Chriſtian. vol. i. p. 29. | 
FS... Jackſon's Cred. ubi ſup. p. 131—1 39. apud 
Spart. Hiſt, c. xxv. op. Pitiſc. p. 957. Op. J. i. c. 23. vol i. p. 9-97. 
Foſ. Ant. l. vill. c. ii p. 257, 258. Pitiſci Lex. Ant. Rom. in Verb. Ager, 1 
Col. Ed. 1. viii. c. 11. $ 5. p. 339. | vol. i. Pp. 416. 
Hudſ. Ed, Meſton's Rejef. p. 45—49, 110—112. 
Grotius de Verit. l. iv. c. viii. 


How extremely difficult it was for the moſt artful and bold impoſtor to ſe— iv 
cure to himſelf the reputation of a prophet, and any general regard to pretences 
of working miracles, may alſo further appear from the ſtory of Alexander, in 
the Pſeudomantis of Lucian; which is an admirable contraſt to that of Cri 
and his apoſtles, and as ſuch is compendiouſly repreſented with great force in 1 


Lyttelion's 050 on St. Paul, p. 62—67. | Auc. Univ. Hiſt. vol. vi. P. 646. fel. 


Neri . 


The miracles of the church of Rome hardly deſerve any mention upon this 

_ occaſion ; many of them being ridiculous tales, according to their own hiſto- 
rians, others of them being performed without any credible witneſſes, or in 

circumſtances where the performer had the greateſt opportunity for juggling 


and it is particularly remarkable, that they are hardly ever wrought where 3 
| | | | ce 


9e „ re 


PROP, CXIV. The dofrines of the New Teſtament true and divine. 


ſeem moſt neceſſary, i. e. in countries where thoſe doctrines are renounced, 
which that church eſteems of the higheſt importance. 


Kidder of the Maſſiab, part i. p. 59—62. | Brevint's Saul and Samuel at Endor, c. iii. 
Tillotſ. Serm. vol. iii. No. 117. P. 511. Pra. p. $2—00.. 
—513 | Douglas's Criterion. 


PROPOSITION CXIV. 


The ſyſtem of do#rines delivered to the world in the New Teſtament, is in the x, z C r. 


main worthy of being received as true and divine. | 
DEMONS I KAI L0-N.--: 

Prop. 108, 113.1. Many important doctrines contained in the New Teſtament, 
were taught by Chriſt in his own perſon, and reported by the apoſtles as ſpoken 
by bim; now we have already proved that he was worthy of univerſal credit, 
and that their teſtimony of facts deſerves great regard. | 
2. The apoſtles received from Chriſt the promile of extraordinary divine aſ- 
ſiſtance in the diſcharge of their office and miniſtry ; which muſt at leaſt extend 
to the furniſhing them with the knowledge of all neceſſary truth, and preſerving 
them from groſs and dangerous miſtakes : John X1V. 16, 17, 26. XV. 26, 27. xvi. 
13. XX. 21—23. Matt. x. 19, 20. Luke xii. 11, 12. XXIV. 49. Ads i. 4, 5. 

3. The Holy Spirit was in a viſible manner poured out upon the apoſtles on 
the day of Pentecoſt, in conſequence of this promiſe z and they profeſſed to have 
received ſuch aſſiſtance from him, as impowered them to declare the mind and: 
will of Chriſt as authorized interpreters of it, and to challenge a regard to what 
they ſaid as to a meſſage from heaven. Ads ii. paſſ. 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10, 12, 13, 16. 
Vil, 40. xiv. 37. 2 Cor. ii. 10. iii. 5, 6. 1 Theſſ. iv. 8. Gal. i. 11, 12, 13 —17. 
Compare 1 Cor. xi. 23, Sc. Eph. iii. 5. 1 Pet. 1. 12. 2 Pet. iii. 2, 13, 16. 1 John 
ir. 6. To which we may add all' the paſſages, in which the goſpel taught by 
the apoſtles is called he goſpel of God, 2 Cor. xi. 7. 1 Tim. i. 11. et im. as alſo 
Epb. ni. 7— 11. Gal. li. 8, 9. and all thoſe paſſages, in which the goſpel diſpen- 
ſalion, as declared in the diſcourſes and writings of the apoſtles, is repreſented 
as valtly ſuperior to the Moſaic law, of whoſe divine authority nevertheleſs the 
apoſtles ſpeak (as we ſhall afterwards ſee at large) in ſuch ſtrong terms. Vid. 
Prop. 118, gr. 12. 1 5 i | | 

4. There is a great deal of reaſon to believe that this was not merely an empty: 

oaſt, or a miſtaken concluſion of their own z conſidering, not only the general 
probability of the thing, that after Chriſt had taught a doctrine introduced by: 
luch extraordinary circumſtances, ſome extraordinary care ſhould be taken in 
Tanſmitting ir, but alſo the excellent character of the perſons themſelves, and: 
the miracles which were performed and'the prophecies which were delivered by: 
mem, ſome of which have already had a remarkable accompliſhment, eſpecially: 


thoſe: 


— 


320 Truth and divine aulliority of thedoQrines ofthe New Teſtament. PAR TVI 
thoſe relating to the apoſiaſy of the latter days, and the ariſing of the man of jy 
*.e, the papal kindom ; not to mention the whole book of the Revelation 
Vid. 1 Tim. iv. 1-3. 2 Theſſ. li. p. 125 5 

Newton on the Proph. part ii. Nath, Taylor of Faith, p. 10 5—109, 
Benſon's Dil. on the Man of Sin. Ducbal's Serm. NY vii. | 
5. The primitive chriſtians, who profeſſed to have received their religion 
from the apoſtles, and who expreſſed the ;higheft regard for the authority of 
their writings, (as will be more fully ſhewn in the following propoſition) were 
attended with a remarkable power of working miracles, which continued in the 
church for more than an hundred years after the apoſtles time. 


Irenæus c. ii. S 31, 32, 50, 57. c. v. 
§6. ap. | 

Chapman's Euſeb. vol. 1. p. 305, 

Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hift. l. v. c. vil. 


Fuſt. Mart. Dial. with Trypho, ap. Op, 
p. 258. Paris. 

Orig. contra Celſ p. 124. 

Minut. Felix, c. xxvii. 


Cyprian. ad Demet. p. 191. | Tertull. Apol. c. xxiii. 

'Þ 7 Tertull. ad Scap. F4q _ | Reeves's Apol. vol. ii. p. 136. Note. 

| | | Fuſt. Mart. Apol. Ne. i. ap. Op. p. 45. | Whit, Com. vol. ii. Pref. & 20. P.26—30, 

bu 6. God appears to have borne witneſs to the truth of chriſtianity, by the ex- 

i traordinary ſucceſs which attended it, and by the ſupport which was given to 

18 thoſe who endured martyrdom for it. This ſucceſs of the goſpel appears won - 

| derful indeed, if we conſider on the one hand, how ſpeedy and extenſive its 
progreſs was, and on the other, what oppoſition was made to it from the pte. 
judices of education, from the corrupt affections of men, which would render 
them exceedingly averſe to ſo humbling a ſcheme, and ſo ſtrict a ſyſtem of mo- 
rality. To this may alſo be added the candour with which the whole ſcheme 
was laid open at once, not excepting thoſe parts which might give the greateſt 
diſguſt, the want of the advantage of human literature, and other recommen- 
dations of a ſecular nature on the fide of the perſons by whom it was preached, 
the wit and eloquence which were engaged againſt it in ſo polite an age and 
country, and the terrors of perſecution which were ſo early armed for its utter 
extirpation: that ſuch exquiſite torments, as were often inflicted on Chriſtians 
in theſe times ſhould be ſupported by the youngeſt and weakeſt with ſuch pa- 

tience and joy, and that the chriſtian cauſe ſhould be promoted by them, ſeems 
evidently to prove, not only that the ſufferers had convincing evidence of the 
truth of the goſpel, but likewiſe that God was preſent with them in ſo remark- 
able a manner as to acknowledge their cauſe for his own. 


Bennet of Tuſpiration. p. 128. | Whitly's Certainty of Chriſtian Fail 
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Aadiſon's Wirks, vol. iii. p. 314— [c. vi. p. 140— 160. 

317. Bur net's four Diſc. p. 37—48. 

Euſ. Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. v. c. i, p. 202, 203, | Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 225, 226. 
208. J iv. c. xv. p. 163. J. viii. c. vii. Weſt's Obſerv. on Chriſt's Reſur. p. 410 

Atterb.Serm. vol. i. NC. iii. p.95=—127. | —4325. 5 


16. 


pgop. CXIV. Of St. Paul's converfion; the ſpread of Mahometaniſm, Gc. 


1—6.]7. Since ſo much of the ſyſtem of doctrines delivered in the New 
Teſtament came from Chriſt's own mouth, and the apoſtles were ſo well fur- 


'niſhed for acquainting us both with them and other particulars; ſince ſuch a a 


teſtimony was borne to them both by the effuſion of the Spirit upon them, and 
the miracles wrought by them and ſucceeding Chriſtians, and by the extraor- 


dinary ſucceſs of that doctrine they taught; there is great reaſon to believe and 
admit it as a ſyſtem of divine truth. Q; E. D. 


COROLLARY. 

When it is conſidered how very large a part of this argument is derived from 
the teſtimony of Paul and his writings, it will appear that his extraordinary 
converſion was a circumſtance moſt wiſely adjuſted by Providence ; as on the 
other hand, what relates to him contains a compendious demonſtration of the 
truth of chriſtianity ; as is largely and excellently proved in 


Lyttelton on the Converſion of St, Paul, paſſ. 


SCHOLIUM 1. | 
Though it muſt be acknowledged, that traditional teſtimony is in ſome de- 
oree weakened by paſſing through a ſuccefſion of hands, and on that account 
the evidence of chriſtianity muſt in ſome degree diminiſh with time; yet that 
may be balanced by the accompliſhment of prophecies referred to gr. 4. as well 


as by growing obſervation on other parts of the internal evidence. Vid Prop. 
97. Schol. 2. | 


Shary's Sermons, vol. i. Pp. 218-224. | Warburton's Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 1, 2 


SENSGSLLIVM 23, 


lt is moſt evident that the extraordinary progreſs of the Mahometan religion 
in the world, is a fact by no means comparable to the propagation of Chri/- 


tianity, conſidering the different genius of it and the different methods by which 
it was effected. : 


Limborch Collat. p. 136, 137. Prideaux Lett. to the Deiſts,F 1, 5, 7. apud 
Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 75. Life of Mahomet. 

Barrow's Works, vol. i. p. 375, 376+ | Atterb. Serm, vol. i. Ne. iv. p. 126, 127» 
 Sale's Koran, p. 25, 409, 410. 


S HOL IU NM 3. 
It is urged, that martyrdom is no argument of a perſon's being in the right; 


ſince there have been martyrs of all religions, and enthuſiaſts have died for 


notorious errors with the greateſt readineſs and zeal. 
Anſ. It ſhews at leaſt that people are perſuaded of what they die for: and 
the thing for which the primitive chriſtians ſuffered was not a point of _ 
l | Tn” T [9 . | : atlon, 


gar 


322 e milractes in the church Since the apoſtolic ag.. PaRT vl 
lation, but a plain matter of fact, in which (had it been falſe) they could not 
have been miſtaken. 

Burnet's Hiſtory of his own T imes, 8 vo. vol. ii. p. 888—B890. 
Sc HOL IVM 4. 


The power of working miracles in the chriſtian church was pretty univerſally 
ceaſed before Chry/oſtom's time. As for what Auguſtine ſays of thoſe Wrought 
at the tombs of the martyrs in his time and ſome other places, the evidence 
is not always ſo convincing as might be deſired in facts of ſuch Importance, 
But we are not to wonder that miracles are generally ceaſed , ſeeing it they were 
to be frequently repeated for many ſucceeding ages, they would loſe much of 
their convincing power, and fo would be leſs capable of anſwering the end pro- 


poſed by them. | 
Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, I. xxii. c. viii. | Blrnet's 4 Diſc. p. 58— 6o. 
%%% SS © Tillotſon”s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 509, 510. 
Laclant. Inflit. l. ii. c. xv. l. iv. c. xxvii. | Zenk. of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 484—488, 
. V. . A. I Juarieu's Paſt. Lett. p. 605661. 


SCHOLIUM 5. | 

Though we ought not to be over credulous in believing ſtories of miracles 
wrought in our own days, yet it would be a very groundleſs preſumption to ſay, 
that God never does nor will work them. We are not judges of what it is fit 
for him to do; and where facts appear with ſuch evidence as would be admit- 
ed in other caſes, it ſeems very unreaſonable to reject it here, : 


Account of Maillard's Mirac. Cure, | Calamy's Life of Baxter, vol. i. p. 400, 401, 


DEFINITION LXXII. 


 Lzrer. Any ſupernatural influence of God upon the mind of a rational creature, 
CXXXxV1I, whereby he is formed to any degree of intellectual improvements, to which he 
— could not or would not in fact have attained in preſent circumſtances in a natural 
way, is called in general DIVINE INSPIRATION. 


DEFINITION LXXII. 


That is called in general AN INSPIRATION OF SUPERINTENDENCY, in 
| Which God does ſo influence and direct the mind of any perſon, as to keep 
him more ſecure from error in ſome various and complex diſcourſe, than he 

would have been merely by the uſe of his natural faculties. 
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Pao, XV. = The ſeveral kinds of inſpiration Rated _ 


COROLLARY I | 
A book may be written without any error at all, where yet there is u ſuper- | | 1 ll 


:ntendent inſpiration, if the nature of the ſubje&, and the genius of the man 
be ſuch, as to be capable of ſuch a compgſition. TG Se 


A book may be written by aſſiſtance of ſuch an inſpiration, in which there | l 
are ſome errors, provided they be fewer than in a courſe of nature muſt have | 
been expected. | 


DEFINITION EXXIV. 


PLENARY SUPERINTENDENT INSPIRATION is ſuch a degree of inſpiration, as 
excludes any mixture of error at al! from the performance to ſuperintended. 


Col 16.45 T 95: 


A book, the contents of which are entirely true, may be ſaid to be written 19808 
by a Plenary ſuperintendent inſpiration, even though there are many things contained 5 e 
in it, the truth of which might have been known and recorded without ſuch 1 1 


extraordinary aſſiſtance, if there are ot bers which could not; or if on the whole, 
a freedom from all error would not otherwiſe have been found there. 


COROLLARY 2 


A book may be written by ſuch a ſuperintendent inſpiration, in which there 
are many imperfections of fy/e and mei bod, provided the whole contents of it 
be true, and the ſubject of it ſo important as would make git conſiſtent with the 
divine wiſdom thus to interpaſe, to preſerve that entire credibility. 


DEFINITION IXXV. 


An INSPIRATION OF ELEVATION is ſaid to take place, where the faculties 
act in a regular and (as it ſeems) a common manner, yet are raiſed to an extra- 
ordinary degree; ſo that the compoſure ſhall upon the whole have more of the 
true ſublime, or pathetic, than natural genius could have given. 


AGDADSSSARY I 


In many caſes, it may be impoſſible to judge how far this inſpiration may 
take place; ſince it is ſo difficult to know how far natural genius may extend, 
or how far corporeal cauſes may work upon the animal frame, fo as to produce 
performance greatly above the common ſtandard. Lo 
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Aillotſ. Serm. vol. ii. NY, ii. p. 16, 17. 


Of the inſpiration of ſuggeſtion. Part VI, 


Corollary 2. 


There may be ſuch an inſpiration as this, where there is none of ſuperin. 
tendency, and much leſs any that is plenary. 


DEFINITION LXXVL 


INSPTRATION- OF SUGGESTION takes place, when the uſe of the faculties I3 
ſuperſeded, and God does as it were ſpeak directiy to the mind, making ſuch dif. 


coveries to it as it could not otherwiſe have obtained, and dictating the very word; 


in which ſuch diſcoveries are to be communicated, if they are meant as a mei- 
ſage to others. | 


OB STE ALY 1 


There may be a plenary ſuperintendency, where there is neither the inſpiration 
of elevation nor ſuggeſtion. 


COL OLLAKY £ 


Where there is an inſpiration of ſuggeſtion, we may depend upon the certain 
truth of what is ſo ſuggeſted ; for it is not to be imagined that God would 
dictate or declare a falſhood to any of his creatures, conſidering the veracity of 
his own nature: and we may alſo conclude there will be a plenary ſuperinten- 
dency of direction in reporting it, if ſuch ſuperintendency be neceſſary to the ex- 
actneſs of that report; for it ſeems inconſiſtent with the divine wiſdom to ſup- 
poſe, that God would ſuffer an inſpired perſon to err through natural infirmity, 
in delivering a meſſage with which he has been pleaſed ſo expreſsly to charge him, 


Doddridge Fam. Exp. vol. iii. Ne. iii. p. 38-42. 


S CHOLDUM 1. 


All the kinds of inſpiration which have been deſcribed above are poſſible to 
the almighty power of God; ſince there is nothing in any of them contradic- 
tory. to itſelf, or which appears contradictory. to any of the divine perfections. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


There may be various ways, whereby God communicates himſelf to his ſer- 
vants in the inſpiration of ſuggeſtion: he may ſometimes do it by immediate 
impreſſions on the mind, at other times by ſounds forined in the air, or by v 
appearances, in which the volition of ſome created ſpirit may or may not intervene. 


Chandler on Joel, Diſſ. p. 108123. 


Sc HO 


Eſſay on Inſpiration, p. 29—97. 
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Pro?., CXV. Teſtimonies of the Fathers to the inſpiration of the New Teſt. 


| Sen Oli M2 

Some have thought it improper to diſtinguiſh between divine and diabolical 
inſpiration ; ſeeing on the one hand an evil ſpirit can ſuggeſt nothing without a 
diyine agency to render its volitions effectual, Prop. 32. and on the other hand, 
God's raiſing a thought immediately in the mind is no argument that it is true, 
unleſs he appears to interpoſe ſo as to give teſtimony to it. But we anſwer, that 
allowing but theſe, an important diſtinction is to be kept up between what God 
does as his own ab, and what he does merely in the general courſe of his opera- 
tions, in giving efficacy to the volitions of his creatures. A regard to the 
common uſage of ſpeech, and likewiſe to the language of ſcripture, as far as 
that is to be conſidered, will require us to maintain this diſtinction, even while 
we acknowledge a dependence of all inferior agents upon God, and his conſtant 
interpoſition to carry on the deſigns of his providence, amidlt the greateſt op- 
poſition which evil ſpirits are making to them, Prop. 32. Schol. 3. 


Vangale de Orac. p. 9—12. Baxter Works, vol. ii. p. 100, 
PROPOSITION cxv. 


1 


To collect ſome teſtimonies of the primitive Fathers, expreſſing their ſenti- I R r. 
ments concerning the 7»/piration of the New Teſtament. ent 


nnn 


1. Clemens Romanus ſays, © that the apoſtles preached the goſpel being led 
« <vith the holy ſpirit : that the ſcriptures are the true word of the ſpirit, and that 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians things that were true by the aid of the Spirit.” 

2. Pelycarp tells the Philippians, ** that none could attain the wiſdom of Paul, 
e by which he wrote to them.” | | 

3. Juſtin Martyr ſays, “ that the goſpels were written by men full of the Ho- 
ey Ghoſt, and that the ſacred writers ſpoke by inſpiration.” 

4. Ir@neus ſays, that all the apoſtles received the goſpel by divine revela- 
„tion as well as Paul, and that by the will of God they delivered it to us as the 
* foundation and pillar of our faith: that the ſeriptures were dictated by the 11 3 
* Spirit of God, and therefore it is wickedneſs to contradict them, and ſacrilege 1 16 
* to make any alteration in them.” | 1 

5. Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, „that we that have the ſcriptures are taught of 
* God; that the ſcriptures are eſtabliſhed by the authority of God ; that the: 
* whole ſcripture is the law of God, and that they are all divine.” 

6. Origin lays, „ that the ſcriptures proceeded from the Holy Spirit: that there 
is not one tittle in them but what expreſſes a divine wiſdom; that there is no- 
* thing in the law, or the prophets, or the goſpels, or the epiſtles, which did 
not proceed from the fulneſs of the Spirit; that we ought with all the faith- 
* ful to ſay, that the ſcriptures are divinely inſpired; that the goſpels are uz 
1 | „ mitted: 
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Teftimonies of the Fathers 0 the inſpiration of the New Teſt. PART VI. 
'<© mitted as divine in all the churches of God; that the ſcriptures are no other 
* than the organs of God.“ 


7. Tertullian teſtifies, “ that the ſcripture in the baſis of faith; that all Chri/. 


* tans prove their doctrines out of the Old and New Teſtament ; and that the 


© majeſty of God ſuggeſted what Paul wrote“ 
8. An ancient writer in Euſebius lays, „that they who corrupt the ſacred 


« ſcriptures aboliſh the ſtandard of the ancient faith, neglecting the words of 


* the divine writings, out of regard to their own reaſonings : and afterwards, 


«© that they either do not believe that the Holy Spirit uttered the divine ſcrip. 


* tures, and then they are infidels, or think themſelves wiſer than the ſpirit, 


and ſo ſeem to be poſſeſſed.” 


Fufebius Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. v. c. xxviii. 


9. Theophi/us Antiochenus ſays (as Irenæus and Clemens Alexandrinus alſo do,) 
that the evangeliſts and apoſtles wrote by the ſame ſpirit that inſpired the 
« prophets.” 3 7 

10. The ſucceeding fathers of the church ſpeak ſo expreſsly and copiouſly 
on this head, that it ſeems not neceſſary to purſue the catalogue any further, 

Whitby, Comm. vol. i. Pref. p. 12 —15. | Dupin on the Canon, part i. 4, ii. p. 49— 

La Methe-on Inſpir. J. i. c. iii vi. 52. 


„% T 
It ſeems to have been the judgment of many of theſe perſons, that the Ney 


"Teſtament was written by a plenary ſuperiniendent inſpiation at leaſt, gr. I, 4, 5 


6, 8, 9 


. 
It is evident that in many of theſe paſſages, they declare not only their own 


| private ſentiments, but thale of the whole church and it is certain, that their 


allowing any book to be as they expreſſed it, canonical, was in effect owning 
its plenary inſpiration ; ſince that word imported @ rule of faith and manners, from 
whence there was no human appeal, gr. 6, 7, 8. 


Family Expoſ. vol. i. Append. p. 43. Note. 


ED - H,OLIUM I. | 1 
Some paſſages have been brought on the other ſide of the queſtion from 
Jerome; which ſeems indeed to allow that the apoſtles were ſubjects to ſome {lips 
of memory. 511 N 
Five Lett, on Inſpir. p. 4. | Le Mothe of Inſpir. p. 44—47. 
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SO HOL IU M 2. 


A celebrated fable, related by Pappus in his Synodicon, of a ſeparation made 
in the grand council of Nice between the canonical books of the ſcripture, and 
others concerning which there was a doubt, may be ſeen in 


New Tranſl. of New Teſtament, vol. ii. p. 874, 875. 


NOS Fin en. 
The new teſtament was written by a ſuperintendent inſpiration. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 114. Dem. gr. 2. Prop. 113.|1. The apoſtles were, according to Chriſt's 
promiſe, furniſhed with all neceſſary powers for the diſcharge of their office, 
by an extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Spirit upon them at the day of Pente- 
cot. As ii. i, Sc. and a ſecond time, Ads ix. 31. | 7 5 

1] 2. We may aſſure ourſelves, that they were hereby competently furniſhed 
for all thoſe ſervices which were of great importance for the ſpread and edifica- 
tion of the church, and of ſo great difficulty as to need ſupernatural aſſiſtance. 

2. Conſidering how uncertain a thing oral tradition is, and how ſoon the moſt 
public and notorious facts are corrupted by it, it was impoſſible that the chriſ- 
tian religion could be preſerved in any tolerable degree of purity, without a 
written account of the facts and doctrines preached by the apoſtles; and yet on 
the other hand, we can hardly ſuppoſe that God would ſuffer a doctrine intro- 
duced in ſo extraordinary a manner to be corrupted and loſt. „ 

4. The diſcourſes of Chriſt wese ſeveral of them ſo long, and ſome likewiſe 
of ſo curious and delicate a nature, that it is not to be 1magined, the apoſtles 

| ſhould have been able exactly to record them, eſpecially ſo many years after they. 
were delivered, and amidſt ſuch a variety of cares and dangers, without ſome 
extraordinary divine aſſiſtance, or in the language of Def. 73. without an inſpi- 
ration of ſuperintendency.— For the time when the goſpels were written (fee by 
the way) Tum. Exp. vol. iti. Append. No. v. 

5. Many of the do&rives which the apoſtles delivered in their writings were 
ſo ſublime, and fo new, that as they could not have been known at firſt other- 
wiſe than by an inſpiration of ſuggeſtion, ſo they would need an inſpiration of 
ſuperintendency in delivering an accurate account of them. 


o 


2, 3, 4, 5.16. There is reaſon to believe from the promiſe of Chriſt, that 
ſuch parts of the New Teſtament as were written by the apoſtles, were written 
by an inſpiration of ſuperintendency. Vb 

Prop. 114. gr. 3, 4.7. It is not to be thought, that perſons ſo eminent for 
humility, piety, humanity, and other virtues, as the apoſtles were, would have 
Ipoken of their writings as the words and the commands of the Lord, as the teſt 


of . 


r 
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Spirit, if they had not certainly known themſelves to be ſo in their writings, as 


noured, while making exhortations and pretenſions of this kind, as was hinted 


uſed to prove both the underſtanding and integrity of the apoſtles may be in 


The New Teſtament written by a ſuperintendent inſpiration. PAR Y VI. 
of truth and falſpood, and gloried ſo much in being under the direction of the 


well as in their preaching ; and the force of this argument is greatly illuſtrated, 
by recollecting the extraordinary miraculous powers with which they were ho- 


above. 

8. There was an ancient tradition chat Mark and Luke were in the number of 
the ſeventy diſciples, who. were furniſhed with extraordinary powers from Chriſt, 
and received from him promiſes of aſſiſtance much reſembling thoſe made to 
the apoſtles ; compare Luke x. 9, 16, 19. And if it were fo, as the arguments 


great meaſure applied to them, we may on the principles laid down conclude, 
that they had alſo ſome inſpiration of ſuperintendency. But conſidering Col, 
iv. 10, 14. As xx. 5, 6. xxi. 1—17, & fim. Adds xii. 25. xv. 37—39. Phil, 
ver. 24. 1 Pet. v. 13. there is much more reaſon to regard that received and 
ancient tradition in the Chriſtian church, that Mark wrote his goſpel inſtructed 
by Peter, and Lute his by Paul's aſſiſtance: which if it be allowed, their writ- 
ings will ſtand nearly on the ſame * with thoſe of Peter and Paul, Vid, 
Prop. 101. gr. 20. 


 Whitby's Pref. to Luke. | Benſon on the Propagation of Chriſtian. 
Mills Gr. Teſt. Prol. ad Marc & Luc. | Append. part i. 5 1, 2. 
Jones againſt Whiſton, p. 46— 55. | 


9. It may not be 3 improper here juſt to mention the internalmarks of a divine 
original, the particulars of which muſt be ſubmitted to farther examination, 
We ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the progreſs of this work, what muſt be evident 
to all who are well acquainted with the New Teſtament in the general, though 
capable of further illuſtration, that the excellency of its doctrines, and the ſpi- 
rituality and elevation of its deſign, the majeſty and ſimplicity of its ſtyle, the 
agreement of its parts, and its efficacy upon the hearts and conſciences of men, 
concur to give us a high idea of it, and to corroborate the external arguments 
for its being written by a ſuperintendent inſpiration at leaſt, 

Prop. 11 5010. There has been in the Chriſtian church from its earlieſt ages 
a conſtant tradition, that theſe books were written by the extraordinary aſſiſtance 
of the Spirit, which muſt at leaſt amount to ſuperintendent inſpiration. 


6 S 7, 8 S9, 10 1. Valet propoſitio. 


Bennet on Script. & 6. p. 163—200. Lowth on Inſpir. p b. 5—1 9. 
Whuitby's Gen. Pref, Com. vol. i. $4—7. 


e 


n hence we may certainly infer, that the apoſtles were not left! in their 


writings to miſtepreſent any important facts on which the evidence of 
Nl 


"4 


Proy, CXVI. Ogjections to the plenary inſpiration of the apoſtles. 


nity was founded, or any important doctrine upon which the ſalvation or edifi- 
cation of their converts depended, 8 | 


Family Expoſitor, vol. tii. Appendix, p. 43—57. 
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| SCROLLIUM- I, 

It is a controverſy of conſiderable difficulty and importance, whether the in- Ls c T7. 
ſpiration and ſuperintendency under which the apoſtles were, extended to every XXXIX. 
minute circumſtance in their writings ſo as to be in the moſt abſolute ſenſe plenary, it 
(Vid. Def. 74.) Jerom, Grotius, Eraſmus, and Epiſcopius, thought it was not. 
and Lowth himſelf allows that in matters of 19 conſequence, (as he expreſſes 
it) they might be liable to flips of memory. But on the contrary, it ſeems evi- 
dent that the emphatical manner in which our Lord ſpeaks of the agency 
of the Spirit upon them, and in which they themſelves ſpeak of their own 
writings, will juſtify us in beheving that their inſpiration was plenary, un- 
leſs there be very convincing evidence brought on the other {ide to prove that 
it was not: and it is to be remembered, that if we allow. there were /ome errors 
in the New Teſtament as it came from the hands of the apoſtles, there may be 
great danger of ſubverting the main purpoſe and deſign of it; ſince there will 
be endleſs room to debate the importance both of facts and doctrines. 1 

Whitby's Gen. Pref. vol. i. p. 6 | Lowth on Inſpiration, p. 40, 41. | WL | 
Five Let. on Inſpir. p. 75 —8 4. P. Simon ſar le Texte du Nouv, Teſt, c. xxili, xxiv. 


SCHOL4UMW: 2 | 
Againſt ſuch a plenary inſpiration of the New Teſtament it is objected, that 
there is nocircumſtance in which more extraordinary aſſiſtances were promiſed 
to the apoltles, than when they appeared before magiſtrates; yet ſome miſtakes 
in their conduct then ſhew, that even this promiſe was to be taken with ſome 
limitations; and conſequently that in other circumſtances they might alſo be i BY 
liable to miſtakes. Compare Matt. x. 19, 20. Mark xiii. 11. with As xxxiil, / 180 
1—6,—To this we anſwer, | WA | 
1. That much is to be ſaid in vindication of the apoſtles conduct in the in- 1 


1 
1 
3 


ſtance to which the objection refers. Vid Fam. Expoſ. in Loc. 

2. That the apoſtles might be preſerved from miſtakes in their apologies, 
and yet might be left to ſome human infirmitics as to other circumſtances in 
their behaviour before magiſtrates. 


Five Letters on Inſpiration, p. 41—47. | Lowth on Inſpiration, p. 8086. 
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It is further obje&ed, that the apoſtles did not ſeem to apprehend each other 

to be inſpired ; as appears by their debating with each other in the council at 

Jeruſalem, As xv. and by Paul's blaming Peter, Gal. ii. 24. neither, it is urged, 

did the Chriſtians in thoſe early days apprehend them to be infallible, ſince their 

conduct was in ſome inſtances — and arraigned, As xi. 2, 3. xxl, 20—24. 
| u | | 
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views of things ſhould always be ri 


Odjefions to the plenary inſpiration of the apoſtles, Part V1, 


But to this we anſwer, (beſides what was obſerved before, that ſome miſtakes 
in conduct might be conſiſtent with an inſpiration of ſuperintendency in their 
wrilings,) that in both inſtances in queſtion the apo/iles were in the right; and 
the paſſages urged will only prove that there were ſome Chriſtians even then, who 
did not pay a due regard to thoſe grand miniſters in the Meſſiah's kingdom: to 
which we may add, that Chriſt's promiſe to them did not import, that their jj 
ht in the whole adminiſtration of their of. 
fice, but that on the whole, he would make proper proviſion for their inform. 
ation. And if we conſider how ſtrong a temptation they would have been under 
to think too highly of themſelves, if they had been under a conſtant plenary 
inſpiration ; it may appear a beauty in the divine conduct, to have left them in 
ſome inſtances to the natural weakneſs of their own minds, (compare 2 Cor, xii, 
7, 9, 10.) and ſometimes to interrupt thoſe extraordinary gifts in particular 
caſes, as he did thoſe of healing, (compare 2 Tim. iv. 20. Phil. ii. 27.) ſtill pro- 
viding by other hands a remedy for thoſe ill conſequences, which might have 
ariſen from an uncorrected miſtake: for as to Dr. Morgan's pretence, that the 
apoſtles after all went on each in his different opinion; it is entirely a falſe aſſer- 
tion, and admirably well confuted by Dr. Leland in the paſſage referred to below, 

Lett. on Inſpiration, p. 56—61. | Chapm. againſt Morg. vol. i. p. 317 —422, 

Lowth of Inſpiration, p. 86—100, | Leland againſt Morgan, vol. i. p. 398— 

Witfi Meletemata, p. 61—64, | 422. 


Morgan's Mor. Phil, vol. i. p. 54—8 1 
| SCHOLIUM 4. 

It is further objected, that Paul, who aſſerts himſelf to have been inferior 
to none of the reſt of the apoſtles, (2 Cor. xi. 5. xii. 11.) ſpeaks of himſelf in 
fuch a manner, as plainly to ſhew that he did not apprehend himſelf under ſuch 
a plenary inſpiration ; (Vid. 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 23, 40. 2 Cor. xi. 17.) nor do 
we find that any of the apoſtles introduce their diſcourſes with ſuch clauſes as 
the prophets uſed, to declare that they ſpoke as the oracles of God. 

We anſwer, this will indeed prove that they did not imagine themſelves to 
have been always under an inſpiration of ſuggeſtion ; nevertheleſs if what they 
ſaid was proper, and what they determined was juſt, their inſpiration of ſuper- 


intendency might ſtill be plenary; and indeed their diſtinguiſhing in this point 
| ſeems ſtrongly to imply, (eſpecially when compared with the paſſage quoted be- 


fore, Prop. 113. gr. 3.) that their deciſions in other points of doctrine and duty, 

were by immediate revelation from Chriſt. = | 
La Mothe on Inſpiration, p. 87—89. | Whitby's Gen, Pref. to his Com. vol. i. 
Lowth on. Inſpiration, p. 49—5l., P. 6—8.. | 


| SCHOLIUM 5. 3 
It is alſo objected, that there are ſeveral paſſages in the hiſtory of the evan» 


geliſts, which are directly cantrary to each other, fo that it is impoſſible they _ 
1 — oth 


PROP. CXVI. Objefion from the ſeeming contradictions in the Evangeliſts. 


both be true; particularly in the genealogy of Chriſt, and the ſtory of his loft 
paſſover, ſufferings and reſurrettion.— To this we anſwer, | 

1. That there are many ſeeming contradictions which may be reconciled in a 
ſatisfactory manner without doing violence to the text, as appears from our 
'notes on many of the paſſages in queſtion. E: ; 

2. There are many other difficulties, which may be removed by various read- 
ings, or at leaſt by altering a few words in the text: now foraſmuch as it is evi- 
dent from the many various readings, that the tranſcribers were not under a 
ſuperintendent inſpiration, it ſeems upon the whole more reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
an error in ſame of the firſt copies, which may have extended itſelf to all the 
reſt, than to ſuppoſe the original erroneous, for the reaſon given before, Schol. 1. 

3. If any caſes do occur, in which neither of the former ſolutions can take 
place, it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, (cx. par.) that where the writers of the 
New Teſtament differ from each other in their accounts, thoſe of them who were 
apoſtles, rather than the others, have given us the exact truth, and were under a 
plenary ſuperintendency, conſidering the peculiar dignity of the apoſtolic of- 
fice: and accordingly ſome have obſerved that there 1s little apparent difference 
if any, between Matthew and John. But there ſeems no neceſſity for having re- 
courſe to this expedient. And as to placing ſtories in a different order, it is 
certain that the beſt hiſtorians do not always confine themſelves to that of time; 

and the haſty manner in which the evangeliſts muſt write, in the midſt of their 
labours and dangers, may be an abundant excule for ſetting things down as 
they came into their mind, 5 


Beza in AB, vii. 14. Apud Dod. Fam. Exp. vol. iii. Pref. ad fin. 


Calvin. Harm. in Matt. xxvii. 9. p. Jones againſt Whiſton, c. iv. p. 21—36. 
354. & in Als vii. 16. | „ 


And it deſerves to be ſeriouſly conſidered, whether what of difficulty remains 
from the agreement of Mark and Luke in the order of their ſtories, where the 


both differ from Matthew, may not eaſily be accounted for by ſuppoſing that 
Luke took Mark for the ground-work of his goſpel, and contented himſelf with 


changing his language into purer Greek, and adding a great number of import- 
ant particulars, which had not been recounted by him, but which Luke 
collected from credible witneſſes, (Compare Luke i. 1—4. where it is poſſible 
evo) may refer to early facts omitted by Mark.) This ſeems rather more pro- 
bable, than that Mark was an abridgment of Luke ; which might be another hy- 


potheſis for ſolving the objection. 


Sonn . 


An objection nearly akin to the former, is taken from the difference there LECT. 
is between the quotations from the Old Teſtament, as they ſtand in the New, CXL. 


* Referring to the notes in the Family E xpe/itor, 
3 ä and 
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The quotations from the Old Teſtament in the New not exact. PART VI. 


and the original; which muſt at leaſt have argued ſome failure in the memory 
of the apoſtles. | n | 

This Mr. Müiſton anſwers, by ſuppoſing that wherever there is a variation, 
the Jews have corrupted the preſent copies of the Old Teſtament on purpoſe to 
diſparage the New. But we wave this, for reafons given Prop. 10%. Nor will 


it be ſufficient to ſay, the apoſtles quoted from the LXX. ſince all their quo- 


tations do not exactly agree with that, nor indeed perfectly with each other; 
Compare Matt. xill. 14, 15. Mark iv. 12. Luke viii. 10. John xii. 40. Adds xxviii, 
26. Rom. xi. 8. in which Ja. vi: 9, 10. is quoted or referred to with ſome va- 
riety,—We therefore chute rather to allow, that this is indeed an objection 
againſt their being under a plenary inſpiration of /yggeſizon : but foraſmuch ag 
they no where aſſert that their quotations were literally exact, they might be un- 
der a ſuperintendent inſpiration, if the ſenſe were as they repreſent it, wherever 


they argue from the quotation : and as for other paſſages, which are only in— 


troduced by way of alluſion, (as many evidently are) it was much leſs requiſite 
the quotations ſhould be exact there. We may alſo obſerve, that the variety 
with which the Fathers quote the ſame texts both from the Old Teſtament and 
New, is a further argument againſt Mr. /4;ton's hypotheſis: and indeed it ap- 


. Pears, that the moſt accurate writers among the ancient Claſſics vary in many 
places from the originals they quote, which conſidering the form of their books 


135 no wonder. 


Whiſton's Ef. for reſt. the Old Teſt p. 12, &'c. | Collins's Grounds, &c. p. 97102. 


$.C HOLM 7. 


It has been urged as the ſtrongeſt objection of all, that the apoſtles often 
argue from paſſages in the Old Teſtament, where not only the words, but the 
original ſenſe appears ſo different from the purpoſe to which it is produced, 
that it were unreaſonable to imagine the argument concluſive, and conſequently 


the ſuperintendency of their inſpiration plenary ; ſince they aſſert it as a fact, 


that the things to which they apply ſuch and ſuch paſſages were referred to in 
them, of which the following quotations among many others are a ſpecimen, 
Malt. i. 23. ii. 15, 18, 23. viii. 17. XXvii. 9, 10. Gal iii. 16.— To this it is an- 
{wered, | | 

1. That in ſeveral of theſe paſſages the reaſoning of the apoſtle appears to be 
well founded, as we have endeavoured to-ſhew in our notes upon them, and as 
will frequently appear upon the juſteſt principles of analogy, even where the 
direct reference is not ſo apparent. To which it is to be added, that where the 
original meaning of a paſſage on the whole appears dubious, the ſenſe given by 
an apoſtle is certainly to be preferred to another, which from examining the tex! 
alone might appear, equally probable, eſpecially conſidering how indeterminate 
many forms in ſpeaking-uſed in the Hebrem language are, and how great an ob, 
ſcurity lies upon many paſſages in the Old Teſtament, and may well be expected 
in prophetic writings. See Prop. 112. Cor, 2. „ 1 


— 
2 


Prop.CX VI. Many things inthe New Teſt. writ by inſpirationof ſuggeſtion. 333 
2. The phraſe, this was fulfilled, or this was done” that it might be fulfilled, 
(though Mr. Pierce makes a great diſtinction between theſe two) does not always 
imply, that the paſſage referred to was a prediction of the event; but only that 
the event recorded was attended with ſuch circumſtances, as that the prophecy 
quoted upon the occaſion might with great propriety of expreſſion be accommo- 
gated to it: and in this ſolution we chuſe to acquieſce, rather than to ſay, that 
the miſapplication of prophecies might be conſiſtent with plenary inſpiration as 
to the truth of fads; for, as we ſhall afterwards more particularly obſerve, the 
underſtanding the prophecies of the Old Teſtament was a miraculous gift, im- 
parted not only to the apoſtles, but to other Chriſtians inferior to them, and 
many have thought it to be he word of knowledge ſpoken of 1 Cor. xii, 8. 


Collins's Grounds, &c. part i. c. viii. p. Chandler on Mir. part ii, c. xi. p. 338— 
839 C 

Sykes on Chriſt ian. c. Xi. p. 206-252. ] Peirce on Phil. ad fin. Dif. ii. 

Jeffries's Review, c. viii. p. 164, Sc. | Warb, Div. Leg. vol. ii. J. vi. c. vi. 


Keno nt dennn . 


There is a great deal of reaſon to believe, that many things contained in the 
New Teſtament were written by an inſpiration of ſuggeſtion; ſince the apoſtles 
ſometimes expreſſly aſſert they received what they wrote by revelation from 
Chriſt ; and this is peculiarly applicable to the prophetic part of their writings z 
compare Eph. iii. 3. 5. Gal. i. 12. 1 Cor. ll. 10, Cc. xi. 23. It is allo exceed- 
ingly probable that they were frequently inſtructed in an extraordinary manner, 
not only as to the alter about which they wrote, but likewiſe as to the /anguage 
they ſhould uſe, 1 Cor. ii. 13. and wheever peruſes their writings attentively, 
will find they frequently expreſs themſelves, even when they wrote upon parti- 
cular occaſions, in phraſes of ſuch latitude and extent, as would make their 
writings abundantly. more uſeful to Chriſtians in all ſucceeding ages, than they 
could have been, had they confined themſelves cloſely-to the particular occa- 
lion, as ſome who have paraphraſed the writings have done: a circumſtance in 
which it is very probable they had a particular divine direction, and upon obſerv- 
ing which the juſt interpretation of their writings will greatly depend. But it 
does not ſeem reaſonable to believe, that every word which the apoſtles wrote 
was Gictated to them, by an immediate revelation ; for (as was before obſerved) 
there are not only many, things which they might have written without ſuch a 

_ revelation, but moreover on ſuch an hypotheſis there could have been no room 
at all for ſuch a diſtinction as the apoſtle makes, 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25. between 
what he and what the Lord ſays: nor could we ſuppoſe that, if this had been 
the caſe, they would ever have quoted the words of the Old Teſtament otherwiſe 
than exactly as they were written, or that they: could ever have ſpoken with 
that uncertainty, with which they ſometimes expreſs themſelves as to ſome fu - 
ture Cvents, 1 Cor. xvi. 5, b. compared with.'2 Cor. i. 15—17. Rom. XV +. 24, 
20. compare alſo 1 Cor. i. 14, 16. iv. 19, xvi, 7. Phil, ii. 19, 23, 24. L Tin. iii. 
1 1 
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The apoſtolic gift and powers defined. PART VI, 


14, 15. 2 John ver. 12. 3 Jobn ver. 14. It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that 
there are ſome imperfections and ſome peculiarities of ſtyle, which probably there 
would not have been, had the apoſtles always written by an inſpiration of ſug. 

_ geſtion : yet this is pon the whole no diſhonour to the ſacred ſcriptures ſince 
by this means they are more adapted to anſwer their general end, as containing 
ſurer marks of their e and lay open the heart and character of the 
perſons by whom they were written more effectually than they could have done, 
had thele writers been merely the organs of the Holy Ghoſt, in ſuch a manner 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, % 159! e 


Edwards of Script, vol. i. p. 32—38. | Lowth on Inſpiration p. 62—74- 
Orden on Script. c. i. & 22 p. 25—27, | Burnet on the Art. p. 85—88. 
E on the New Teſt. vol. i. Pref. | Tillotſon's Works, vol. iii. p. 448, 449. 

82. Pp. 3—6. 5 | | 1 
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DEFINITION LXXVI. 
Lzer. Where ſupernatural 61FTs and powexs are ſpoken of as diſtinct, the former 
CXLI. may expreſs fome inward illumination, and the latter ſome extraordinary effet 


produced by God, in conſequence of ſome word or action of that perſon, to 
whom the power is aid to belong. | 


PROPOSITION CXVI. 


To take a more particular ſurvey of the gifts and powers of the apoſtles, ac- 
cording that account of them which is given in the New Teſtament, 


} 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION, 


SECT. I. The chief of their ſpiritual oi rs, (perhaps ſo called in alluſion to 
fal. Ixviii. 18, compared with Eph. iv. 6, 8.) are moſt particularly enumerated 
1 Cor, xii, 8—10. and ſeem moſt probably to have been thus diſtinguiſhed. 
There was, 
1. THE wORD OF WISDOM, Or a full and clear underſtanding of the whole 
ſcheme of chriſtian doctrines, whereby they were able to make men wiſe to ſal- 
vation: 1 Cor. ii. 6, 9. Eph. iii. 10. compare 2 Pet. iii. 13. This fitted them 
to make the moſt perfect declaration of the goſpel; on account of which the 
apoſtles are reprelented as under Chriſt the foundation of the chriſtian church, 
| Eph. ii. 20. Rev. xxi. 14. compare Matt. xvi. 18. 


Benſon Prop. of Chriſt. vol. i. p. 40--46. | Barrington's Miſcellanea Sacra, Ef. i. P. 
Chandler on Joel, p. 133—135- 39-42. | 


2. THE WORD OF KNOWLEDGE, Which Lord Barrington and Dr. Ben/o 


think to have conſiſted in an extraordinary ability to underſtand and * ar 


Pao. CXVII. The apofolic gifts enumerated and explained. 
ſenſe and deſign of the Old Teſtament, and eſpecially its reference to Chriſt and 

his goſpel : compare Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. Rom. li. 20. 1 Tim. vi. 

20. By this gift they were freed from thoſe prejudices which they had imbibed, 

relating to the perpetuity of the Mſaic law, and the temporal grandeur of the 

Mefſiah's kingdom; by this their want of ſkill in the original Hebrew, or of 

acquaintance with the Greek verſion was ſupplied; and they were enabled to re- 

move ſcruples ariſing in the minds of the Fews, and to clear up and ſet in the 
ſtrongeſt light that part of the evidence of chriſtianity which depended upon 
their ſcriptures. | 11 EN bf Ob 


Barrington 's Eſſay, p. 42—4.5. | Benſon, ibid. p. 46—48. 


That this was given to the fapoſtles and primitive Chriftzans is certain; but 
that it was called the word of knowledge ſeems not fully proved by the quotations 
above. Dr. Chandler ſuppoſes that the word of knowledge was but a lower de- 
gree of the word of wiſdom , i. 6. a capacity of diſcovering the chriſtian ſcheme 


with a ue, evidence to the minds of others, and quotes Rom. xv. 14. 


1 Cor. i. 5, 6. 2 Cor. ii. 14. vill. 7. Epb. i. 17, 18. with ſome other ſcriptures: 
for that purpoſe. . 
3. They had the gift of p1scerNING SPIRITS, 7. e. of knowing by what ſpi- 


nit a man ſpoke who pretended to inſpiration, of knowing the ſecrets of men's 


hearts in ſome inſtances, and judging of the fitneſs of a perſon's genius and 
character for any particular office and ſtation in the church: but Dr. Chandler 
explains it only of the former, referring the latter effects to prophecy. 


Benſon, ibid. p. 48-30. Fofter's 2d Letter to Stebbing. 
Stebbing againſt Foſt. 2d Lett. p. 40-54. Chandler on Joel, p. 142, 143. 


4. They had alſo the gift of propatcy, in that ſuperior degree which 


lated to foretelling future or diſcovering ſecret events, and in that inferior ſenſe 


of the word in which it is often uſed to expreſs officiating in public worſhip, by 
preaching, prayer, or ſinging, 1 Cor. xv. paſſ. prœſ. ver. 24, 25. 

Benſon, ibid. p. 70, 71. I Chanaler on Joel, 5. 138— 142. 5 

5. They had alſo the gift of ToNGvEs, or an ability of readily and intelligibly 
ſpeaking a variety of languages which they had never learnt z which (tho' infa- 
moully repreſented by Morgan) was a molt glorious and important atteſtation of 
the goſpel, as well as a ſuitable, and indeed in their circumſtances, a neceſſary fur- 
niture for the miſſion for which the apoſtles and their aſſiſtants were deſigned. 
Nor is there any reaſon with Dr. Middleton, to underſtand it as merely an occa- 
anal gift, ſo that a peiſon might ſpeak a language moſt fluently one hour, and: 


be entirely ignorant of it the next; which neither agrees with what is ſaid of the 


abuſe of it, nor would have been ſufficient to anſwer the end propoſed. 


Morg. Mor, Phil. vol. ii. p. 231, 232. | Benſon, ibid. p. 58, 59. 
Leland againſt Morg. vol. ii. p. 225— | Chandler, ibid. p. 143 146. | 
230. Middlet. on Mir. Powers, ap. Poſt. Workss. 


2: | | | i 6. They; 
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6. They had alſo the gift of 1NTERPRETING. TONGUES ; ſo that in a mixt 
aſſembly, conſiſting of perſons of different nations, if one ſpoke in a language 
underſtood. by one part, another could repeat and tranſlate what he ſaid into 
different languages underſtood by others. Whether theſe verſions were made 
of the whole diſcourſe when ended, or ſentence by ſentence, we cannot certainly 
ſay : but if the latter method were uſed, it would, not ſeem ſo ſtrange to them 
as to us, if we may credit the account given of the method of i his the 
(cripture i in che Je h iy nagogucs. Vid. 1 Cor. xiv, 5, 6, 13. 


Jones's Jewiſh Abt. $ are Benſon, ibid. p. 60. tate: 
d 334. MS. | Chandler on Joel p. 146, 147. 


Some have ſuppoſed chat Paul had a gift peculiar to himſelf, 7. e. of know. 
mg fome cafes what paſſed in his abſence, as well as if he had been preſent, 
1 Cer, v. 3, 4. Col. ii. 5. compare 2 Kings v. 25, 26. vi. 8—12. but it is certain 
this did not habitually reſide in him; as indeed it is uncertain, whether many 
of the moſt wonderful of theſe gifts and powers did without i e dwell 
in any mere man whatſoever, Compare John iii. 34. 

SecT. II. The moſt conſiderable miraculous powers of the apoſtles were theſe, 

1. The power of ioflicting ſupernatural puniſbment and even death itſelf; by 
a word ſpraking, on bold and daring offenders. Vid. As v. 1—11. ill, 10, 
II. 2 Cor. x. 6, 8, 9. xiii. 2, 3, 10. And as evil angels might ſometimes be 
rhe inſtrument of inflicting theſe temporal judgments, it is probable theſe may 
be referred to, when perſons are 1580 to o de by the apoſtles ee to Satan, 1 
Cor. v. 4, 5. 1 Tim. i. 20. 


Benſon, ibid. vol. i. p. 52 —36. 1 Barrington E. ii. p. 51, 7 


2. The apoſtles ſeem t have been endowed with an extraordinary degree of 
fortitude, far beyond what they naturally had, but neceſſary for the ſcenes of 
extraordinary difficulty and ſuffering through which * were to 0 Acls ii. 
36. iv. 5—13, 19, 33. v. 28. Sc. viii. 1. 0 


Benſon, ibid. - 6 1—6 . 1 „ Garthbut of Chris Ne. P. 3 


Their n degree of ſincerity, Angener and activity, patience, love 
to mens ſouls, and other uncommon virtues and graces might alſo be mentioned 
as further illuſtrating this head. 

3. The apoſtles had alſo a power of performing the moſt extraordinary cures, 
and even of raiſing the dead: and ſome of thoſe kinds of miracles which were 
not peculiar to them, were wrought by them in a Te nts manner. Vid. 45s 
v. 15. ix. l xix. 11, 12. xx, 12 


Barrington, ibid, . 5 3. 
4. The 


r 


Proe. CXVIII. The ſame Subjef continued. | 337 
4. The apoſtles had alſo a power, (which as it ſeems was peculiar to them- 
ſelves,) of giving the miraculous gifts of the Spirit to others by laying on their 
hands; and there were very few who received it otherwiſe than by that means. 
As viii. 14— 19. John xiv. 12. Rom. i. 11, 12. 2 Tim. i. 6, Gal. Iii. 2, 3, . 
1 Theſſ. i. 5. v. 19, 20. I Cor. i. 4—7 . 2 Cor. Nil. 12, 13. As xix. —7. 
For the further illuſtration of this, Dr. Benſon has aſſerted, that the Holy 
Ghoſt never fell immediately on any but our Lord after his baptiſm, and the 
apoſtles, firſt on the day of pentecoſt, and a ſecond time mentioned, As iv. 31. 
on the eunuch, As viii. 39. (according to the Alexandrian reading;) on Saul at- 
ter his baptiſm; on the firſt- fruits of the devout Gentiles before baptiſm, Alis x. 
44. and on the firſt-fruits of the idolatrous Gentiles of Antioch in Piſidia, Acts 
xiii, 52. But the inſtance of the Eunuch, with that of the devout Gentiles is pre- 
carious : and indeed the caſe of the Gentiles at Antioch ſeems to be far from ſa 
extraordinary a one as Dr, Benſon would make it; and the foundation for ſup- 
poſing it ſo, i. e. the different periods of preaching the goſpel, to the devour, 
and then to the idolatrous Gentiles, is a mere unſupported hypotheſis. That the 
phraſe of being filled with the Holy Ghoſt, does not ſignify any thing ſo ſingular 
as he ſuppoſes, appears from comparing Eph. v. 18. and many other places 
where the phraſe is uſed, See Fam. Expoſ. vol. iii. on the phraſes cited above. 


Benſon, ibid. vol. i. p. 64—66. | Leland againſt Morg. vol. i. p. 382, 383. Note. 
vol. ii. P1119, | Barrington's Eſſay, i. p. 101—112. 


C0o-rOEDAnRY I | 


It does not ſeem reaſonable to mention the power which the apoſtles had of LE c r. 
binding and looſing, of remitting or retaining fins, as a gift or power diſtin& from CLXII. 
the preceding; compare Mart. xvi. 19. Xvili. 18. John xx. 23. for if this be 
underſtood, of declaring in an authentic manner what was lawful under the chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation, they were furniſhed with that by the word of wiſdom, with 
which therefore this gift or power taken in this ſenſe would coincide it it be 

taken for inflicting or removing calamities ſent as miraculous puniſhments of ſin, 
it will coincide with that power mentioned 5 2. gr. 1, 3. and if it ſhould be ex- 
plained of declaring to particular perſons that their fins were forgiven, they 
could only do it by virtue of their extraordinary gift of d:/cerning ſpirits, F 1. 
gr. 3. whereby they would be able to judge of the ſincere faith and repentance of 
the perſen concerned. : 


Benſon, ibid. p. 50—52, 56, 57. 


Con Oli any 2. 


This particular ſurvey of the extraordinary furniture of the apoſtles for their 
work, confirms the arguments advanced above to prove the inſpiration of their 
wriangs, which appear in fact to have been intended for the ſervice and guidance 
of the church in all future ages, To this Dr, Morgan has objected, » 

| | 1 c | the 
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Ohjection from the abuſe of miraculous gifts confidered. Parr VI. 


theſe gitts were plainly capable of abuſe, (compare 1 Cor. xiv.) no argument 
could from thence be drawn as to the divine inſpiration of thoſe who were poſſeſſed 
of them.—But in anſwer to this, we mult diſtinguiſh with reſpect to theſe gifts 
and powers. The word of wiſdom and of knowledge, as explained above, could 
not be abuſed as occaſion of error, the truth of the things taught being eſſential 
to the exerciſe of the gifts themſelves, and falſe pretences to them being dif. 
covered by that of diſcerning ſpirits. The gift of healing was not a permanent 
thing : (compare Prop. 116. Schol, 3. ſub fin.) and as for the gift of ſpeaking 
with tongues, the miracle of that lay in conferring it by impoſition of hands, 
not in uſing it after it was conferred. So that on the whole, there is no foun- 
dation to believe, that any miraculous gifts or powers were uſed in confirm. 
ation of falſhood in any caſe, though they might be uſed in confirmation of truth 
by very bad men, which 1s all that is inſinuated, Matt. vii. 22. Compare for 
further illuſtration Gal. iii. 2, 5. Rom. xvi. 18. 1 Cor. iv. 18—20. Cor. xii. 12, 
& ſim. Col. ii. 4. Jude ver. 16, which paſſages when compared together further 
ſhew, or intimate, that miraculous works or powers were peculiar to the 
teachers of truth, | 


F 


Morgan's Mor. Phil. vol. i. p. 80, 81. Leland againſt Morgan, vol. i. c. xiii. 
Chapm. againſt Morgan, vol. i. p. 300-317. P. 374-387. ; 


As for 2 Thefſ. ii. g. it ſeems the words in queſtion might be rendered Hing 


ins, wonders, and miracles, i. e. fictitious and pretended miracles, ſuch as the 


Romiſb church has apparently dealt in: and Matt. xxiv. 24. evidently relates to 
falſe teachers in the early ages of chriſtianity, when there was a ſuperior 
miraculous power in the church; ſuch perhaps as Elymas and Simon Magus: 
ſo that by the way, there is no proof from ſcripture of any miracles having 
been wrought to confirm falſhood, which have not been oppoſed by ſuperior 
miracles; nor can any one prove that this ſhall ever be the caſe, as was in 
part intimated above, Prop. 94. Schol. 2. 1 


„% 


If it could he certainly made out, which I apprehend it cannot, that there 
is an irreconcilable difference between any circumftances in the hiſtory, and that 
there was ſo in the original, it would (cæ- par.) on thoſe principles ſeem molt 
rcaſonable, to adjuſt the teſtimony of thoſe who were not apoſtles by that of thoſe 
who were, according to Sir Jaac Newton's ſcheme of the. harmony: for it is not ſo 
certain that Peter reviewed Mark's goſpel, and Paul Luke's, as that Matthew and 
Fobn were the authors of thoſe publiſhed under their name: Vid. Prop. 116, 
gr 8. and the concurrence of Mark and Luke in their order can be no juſt ob. 
jection to this, eſpecially if the conjecture ibid. Sch. 5. ſub finem be admitted. 

Dodd. Difſ. on Newt. Harm. ap. Fam. | Sir Iſaac Newton on Propb. 1. i. c. xi. 

Expoſ. vol. ili. Append, NY. lll, | 
OF Co ROl- 


pRoP. CXVII. No proper ſueceſſors to the apoſtles. 


COLOoLCLARTY 4 


| As the endowments of the apoſtles were ſo extraordinary and peculiar, there 

is no reaſon to believe they had any proper ſucceſſors in the chriſtian church; 
unleſs it can be proved, there are ſome who ſucceeded to their gifts and powers, 
by which they were furniſhed for their extraordinary work. | 


Boyſe's Murks, vol. ii. p. 271, 272, 276, 277. | Barrington's Miſe, Sac, Ef. ii. paſſ. 


F 


The whole foundation of Popery, as a diſtinct religion, is therefore over- 
thrown ; ſince that not only ſuppoſes the contrary to the preceding corollary, 
but alſo adds a great many other ſuppoſitions ſtill more extravagant: for (as 
we ſhall elſewhere more largely ſhew) there 4s no evidence that Peter had any 
ſuperiority over the reſt of the apoſtles; or if he had, that he had any who 
were his ſucceſſors in that extraordinary power; or that thoſe ſucceſſors were 
Roman biſhops z or that the preſent biſhop of Rome is legally by ſucceſſion poſ- 
ſeſſed of it; yet all theſe things, ſome of which are notorioully falſe, and others 
of ſuch a nature that they can never be proved to be true on their own principles, 
muſt be taken for granted, before that authority of declaring the ſenſe of {crip- 
ture can be vindicated, which the church of Rome has arrogated to herſelf, and 


upon which her other moſt extravagant claims and molt abſurd doctrines are 
founded. 


Lectures againſt Popery, No. iii. & iv. | Barrow of the Pope's Supremacy, paſſe 
Burnet's 4 Diſcourſes, No. iii. 


Sen ori sb M1. 


Several of the gifts and powers mentioned in the propoſition appear to have 
been imparted to Chriſtians of inferior order; not only to prophets, evangeliſts, 
elders or biſhops, and other teachers, but alſo to thoſe who made up the congre- 
galions under their care; particularly the gift of prophecy, that of peking 
with and interpreting tongues, and diſcerning ſpirits : with regard to the for- 
mer of which Dr. Benſon thinks ſome are called helps, and with regard to the 
latter, governments, as they were called to aſſiſt both in inſtructing and guiding 
the church: x Cor, xii. 8— 10, 28. though Dr. Chandler is of opinion, that the 
bels were perſons of extraordinary liberality, raiſed up by God to be helptul to 
others by their own generous contributions, and that the governments were dea- 
cons, whoſe buſineſs it was to preſide over the diſtribution of charities, 
aas vi. 3. Rom. xvi. 2. which may conſiderably illuſtrate Rom. xii. 8. 
Dr. Benſon thinks it probable, that there were few if any in the primitive 
church who did not receive theſe gifts, though perhaps they might all of 
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LrceT, Prop. 110.|1. Moſes was a perſon raiſed up by God for eminent. ſervice, fa. 
 EXLIII. voured with miraculous powers and frequent divine revelations, on the au- 
w—— thority with which his. whole law was introduced and received. 


God, which would be inconſiſtent with our anſwer to Morgan under the ſecond. 


very extraordinary. 


Of the interpretation of tongues. Par VI. 


them meet in none but the apoſtles, to whom the word of wiſdom ſeems to have 
been peculiar. 


Benſon on Prop. Ec. vol. i, p. 66—7 3. | Chandler on Joel, p. 1 31—133, & 148 
Barring. E i. p. 118— 130. ibid. p. | — 131. 
74. Table. e 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


There is a difficulty attending the gift of the interpretation of tongues, which 
has not been obſerved by thoſe who have written upon the ſubject, and may 
here deſerve our notice; viz. how a perſon ſpeaking with tongues ſhould need 
to pray that he might interpret, 1 Cor. xiv. 13. without ſuppoſing that he ſpoke 
by ſuch a miraculous impulſe, as rendered him merely the organ of the Spirit of 


corollary. —It is obvious to anſwer, that there might be perſons in an audience 
of various nations, and conſequently the perſon ſpeaking (ſuppoſing to both Ro- 
mans and Perfians, himſelf being a Greek ſpeaking Latin,) might not be able to 
interpret to them all, (as in the given inſtance into Per/an.)—But then it may 
be anſwered, this was for want of another tongue, which 1s not here ſuppoſed 
to be the caſe; and therefore perhaps it will be impoſſible fully to remove the 
difficulty, without ſuppoſing there were ſome, who though they could ſpeak 
no tongue but their own, were yet miraculouſly enabled to interpret into it what 
ſhould be ſpoken in any other tongue, which would make- this office, though 
it were only bearing a ſecondary part, very excellent, and the gift itſelf 


PROPOSITION CXYNL 
The Old Teſtament was written by a ſuperintendent inſpiration: 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Hartley on Man, vol. ii. p. 88—90. 


2. The work which Moſes undertook of writing the hiſtory; not only of his 
own acts and inſtitutions, but alſo the diſpenſations of God to mankind in pre- 
ceding ages, was a work of great importance, and of ſuch difficulty, that with- 
out extraordinary divine aſſiſtance he would not have been able to perform it in 
fuch a manner, as might have been depended upon, and conſequently might 


have anſwered the deſign. 
| | I, 2+ 


Pgop. CXVIII. The inſpiration of the Old Teſtament proved. 


1, 2.3. There is reaſon to believe that Moſes wrote by a ſuperintendent 


inſpiration. | | 
4. Joſhua, Samuel, David, Solomon, Tſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hoſea, 


chariah and Malachi, were all prophets, if the hiſtorical part of the Old Teſtament 
is to be believed, (which we proved above, Prop. 110.) and therefore we have 
reaſon to believe, that their minds were ſo ſuperintended, in writing not only 
thoſe hiſtorical facts which they mention, but hkewiſe thoſe meſſages which 


at leaſt from all materia] miſtakes, which would have brought a diſgrace upon 
thoſe meſſages which in the name of God they delivered, and fo have fruſtrated 
the deſign of them; which in many Caſes could have been anſwered, with- 
out an exact tranſmiſſion of them to poſterity, as ſeveral of thoſe predictions re- 
ferred to diſtant and ſome of them to very complicated events, and contain par- 
ticular circumſtances, Which if not exactly authentic muſt have been very: 
hazardous. | 
5. Many difcourſes recorded in the hiſtorical parts of theſe writings, as de- 
livered by others, or given to them in charge by God, were ſo long and fo cir- 
cumſtantial, that they could not be exactly recorded without ſome extraordinary 
divine aſſiſtance z and ſome of the moſt important of them, i. e. thoſe relating 
to the Meſſiah, were not underſtood by the prophets themſelves who delivered. 
them, (1 Pet. i. 10—22,) and conſequently were leſs likely to be remembered 
with ſuch exactneſs, as according to gr. 5. was neceſſary. . 
6. Ezra and Nehemiah were perſons of ſuch eminent ſtations and piety, and 
ſo intimately converſant with the prophets Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, 
that we may reaſonably believe that proper aſſiſtances, either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, as the caſe required, would be given them in their writings. | 
7. Though the authors of the books of Judges, Ruth and Kings, Chronicles, 
Eſther, and Fob, ſhould be allowed to be unknown, there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve they were ſome of thole holy and prophetic men with which the nation of 
the eus did ſo much abound ; and that what was ſaid under the preceding ſteps. 
may with conſiderable probability be applied ta them, at leaſt in ſome degree. 
Prop. 110.18. The proviſion that was made for conducting the Jew people 
by divine cracles, given (though we know not particularly how) by the Urim- 
and Thummin, and by prophets raiſed up in almoſt every age, makes it highly 
probable, that thoſe who were providentially employed in tranſmitting to us the 


(ct. par.) be expected in other writers. | . 
| 3» 4» 5» 6, 7, 8.9. So far as we are able to judge, from ſurveying the par- 
ticular characters and circumſtances of the author of the various books of the 
Old Teſtament, in compariſon with the genius of that diſpenſation under which 
they lived and wrote, there is. reaſon to believe they were under a ſuperinten- 
dent inſpiration.. ON : | 


10. Though. 


Joel, Amos, Obadiabh, Jonas, Micah, Nabum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Ze- 


many of them declare they received from God, as that they ſhould be preſerved 


hiltory of that nation, would have ſome peculiar aſſiſtance greater than could 
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342 The inſpiration of zke Old Teſtament proved. Pax T VI, 


10. Though it be extremely difficult to conclude from any excellency in the 

ſtyle and manner of writing, that a book is divinely inſpired, and eſpecially 

that there is that ſuperintendency over the whole of it; yet we muſt acknoy- 
' ledge, that in the books of the Old Teftament as well as the New, there are ſuch 

important truths, ſuch ſublime figures, and ſuch majeſtic and pathetic exprefſi- 

ons, as can hardly be equalled any where elſe, and which appear ſo worthy of 

1 God, as to give ſome degree of additional weight to the other arguments brought 
| upon this head. Compare Prop. 110. gr. 3. 


Nichols's Con. vol. iv. p. 1329—157+ | Boyle's Style of Script. p. 7— 16. 


11. The ancient Jews had a tradition among them, that theſe books were 
written by divine inſpiration; and therefore received them as canonical, i. e. as 
a rule of faith and manners, 


Foſeph. contr. App. l. i. p. 1036. Col. 1333. Hud. 


12. The grand argument of all is, that Chriſt and his apoſtles were fo far 
from accuſing the Jews of ſuperſtition, in the regard which they paid to the writ- 
ings of the Old Teſtament, (vid. gr. 11.) or from charging the Scribes and Pha- 
riſees, (whom Chriſt on all proper occaſions cenſured ſo freely) with having in- 
troduced into the ſacred volume mere human compoſitions z that on the contra- 
ry, they not only recommend the diligent and conſtant peruſal of them, as of 
the greateſt importance to men's eternal happineſs, but ſpeak of them as divine 

| oracles, and as written by an extraordinary influence of the divine ſpirit upon 
N the minds of the authors. Vid. John v. 39. x. 35. Mark xii. 24. Matt. iv. 4, 
7, TO. v. 17, 18. XXL. 42. xxii. 29, 31, 43. XXiV. 15. xxvi. 54, 56. Lake i. 
67, 69, 70. x. 26, 27. xvi. 31. Afs iv. 25. xvli. 11. xvili. 24— 28. Rom. iii. 2. 
XV. 4. xvi. 26. Gall. iii. 8. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. 2 Tim. iii. 14— 17. James ii. 8. iv. 
5. 1 Pet. i. 10—12. 2 Pet. i 19—21. To this liſt may be added many other 
places, on the whole more than five hundred, in which the ſacred writers of the 
New Teſtament quote and argue from thoſe of the old, in ſuch a manner as they 
would not ſurely have done, if they had apprehended there were room to alledge, 
that it contained at leaſt a mixture of what was ſpurious and of no authority. 


o 


Lowth on Inſp. p. 185—190. | Fo 


9 S 10 S 11 & 12.|13. There is reaſon to believe, that books written by 
ſuch perſons, under ſuch a diſpenſation, and in ſuch a manner as has been de- 
{cribed, received with ſuch unanimous regard by the Jewiſh church, and recom- 
mended in ſuch a manner by Chriſt and his apoſtles, were written by a ſuperin- 
tendent inſpiration, Q. E. D. 


Fenkins of Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 226— | Fam. Expoſ. vol. iii. Append. Ne. ili. 
230. Poſt. p. 61-64. | 
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 Pro?, CXVIII. The ſeriptures the ſureft guide in religion. 


Con 01 LAEY- KL 


Comparing this with Prop, 116. it appears, that the whole ſcripture received 
by the Reformed is divinely inſpired, 1 


COKOLLAKY 4 | 
From hence it will further follow, that in all our inquires into the nature and 


will of God, and the genius and deſign of the chriſtian diſpenſation, the /crip- 


ture will be our ſureſt rule, and no merely human compoſures are to be received 
with an equal degree of regard, 


Chillingworth's Safe Way. | Middleton's IntrodudoryDiſe. p. 97, 98. 


CoroLlany 3. 


From comparing the demonſtration of this propofition with that given Prop. 


116. it will appear, that the proof we have of the inſpiration of the New Teſta- 
ment, is on the whole conliderably greater than that which we have of the in- 
ſpiration of the Old, if from thence we ſubſtract that grand argument which 
ariſes from the teſtimony of Chriſt and his apoſtles. But ſetting that aſide, 
there will be the ſtrongeſt evidence of the inſpiration of thoſe books, on which 
the proof of chriſtianity moſt immediately depends; ſince thatgenerally follows 
from the truth of the biſtorical part of thoſe books, and of their genuineneſs, 
which was before confirmed; for the prophets aſſert it as a matter of fact, that 
God gave them ſuch and ſuch revelations. - | 


CO KOLLALTT 4 


From pr. 12. we may certainly infer, that for any to pretend to exalt the 


character of Chriſt and of Paul as divine teachers, while at the fame time they 
pour contempt upon the Jewiſh inſtitutions as a fooliſh and impious forgery, 


is a notorious contradiction and abſurdity : and common ſenſe will teach us that, 


ſuch authors, whatever they profeſs, do equally intend the ſubverſion of 
the Old Teſtament and the New. | 


Euſebius Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. v. ad fin. | Leland againſt Morg. vel. i. c. iii. p. 90 106. 


e | I CHOQOLIUM I = 5 8 
We do readily allow, that there was a great variety iu the degree of inſpiration 
in the different books and paſſages of the Old Teſtament : there 1s great reaſon 
to believe that the propbecies were written by an inſpiration of ſaggeſtion; for many 
of them were ſo circumſtancial, and the particular expreſſions of them ſo im- 
portant, that we cannot imagine that God revealed only to his ſervants ſome 
general thoughts, v. g. that Babylon ſnould be deſtroyed, Jeruſalem rebuilt, and 
the like, leaving them to enlarge upon it as they thought fir, tor then they 
might 
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244 Seeming abſurdities in the Old Teſtament confidered. PART VI. 

might eaſily have fallen into certain expreſſions, which not being exactly an 
ſwered might have brought a reflection upon the truth of the whole. Never. 

_ theleſs, it is highly probable that in theſe ſuggeſtions, God might ſometimes 

and in leſs critical and important circumſtances, leave them to follow their own 


way of conception and expreſſion, to ſuch a degree as might occaſion ſuch a va- 
riety of ſtyle as critics jultly remark in different books. 


Letter of Inſpiration, p. 13—22. 


% nnr VM 2 | 

The arguments uſed Prop. 116 Schol. 1. to prove the inſpiration of the New 

Teſtament to be a plenary ſuperintendency, may in a great meaſure be applied 

to the old, as we before obſerved : and it is hard to imagine, that Chriſt and his 
apoſtles would have ſpoken of it in ſuch high ſtrains, if there had been a mixture 

of error and falſhood with the great and important truths it contained : never- 

_ theleſs there are ſo many arguments brought againit the plenary inſpiration of 

_ . theſe books, from the ſuppoſed abſurdities, immoralities, and contradictions to 

be found in them, that it will be neceſſary to give ſome of them a more par- 

ticular conſideration in the following propoſitions, To 
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PROPOSITION CXIX. 


Leer. To enumerate and vindicate ſome of the principal of thoſe paſſages in the Old 


CXLIV. Teſtament, which are objected againſt as abſurd. 


SOLUT1ON. 


Sect. I. Many abſurdities are charged upon the Moſaic account of the crea- 
tion : v. g. the making light before the fun ; the dividing the water above and 
below the firmament by an imaginary ſolid partition, and the making the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars in one day: not here to mention the objection which is brought 
againſt the deſcent of the whole human race from one pair. 

To this Dr. Thomas Burnet anſwers in his Theory by cutting the knot ; and 
maintains that this account was merely a fable, though according to his own re- 
preſentation of it, a fable too abſurd for a wiſe man, and much more for an 
inſpired perſon to have thrown together; and Dr. Middleton, in his late contro- 

verſy with the Biſhop of London, has declared himſelf ſtrongly in the ſame ſen- 
timents. But there can ſurely be no reaſon to believe this, ſince Moſes never tells 
us where his fable ends and where his true hiſtory begins; eſpecially conſi- 
dering that Chriſt and his apoſtles refer to the ſtory of the creation and that 
of the fall, (which is inſeparably connected with it, and treated by Burnet as 
a tale equally abſurd) not as an allegory, but a true hiſtery, 2 Cor. iv. 6. xi. 3. 
1 Cor. xv. 45. Matt. XiX. 4, 5.1 Tim. ii. 13, 14. 1 Cor. Xi. 8, 9. and it 1s 
very harſh to ſuppoſe that God would ſo ſolemnly from mount Sinai make the 
5 ” | cir- 


Prop. CXIX. Jennings's and Whiſton's hypotheſes of the creation. 345 
circumſtance of a fable the foundation of the fourth commandment, Ex. xx. 11. 


Heb. iv. 3, 4 | | LI 
Burnet's Archæologia, l. ii. c. vill, ix. p. 403—446. 


Dr. David Jennings, in a very ingenious diſcourſe on this ſubject, ſuppoſes 
that the ſun and the ſtars were created before the earth, and that the produc- 
tion of light mentioned as the work of the rt day, was only giving the earth 
its Hiurnal motion, expreſſed, as he underſtands it, by © the Spirit of God mov- 
ing,“ not“ upon the face of the water,” but moving the face of the deep, i. e. 
the ſurface of the unenlightenened hemiſphere; which might be called deep, ei- 
ther as remote from the ſun, or in a more fluid ſtate than that hemiſphere which 
might have been turned towards it, and thereby dried and cruſted ; (which 
laſt by the way ſeems ill to agree with Gen. i. 9, 10. P/al. civ. 6=9). He ſup- 
poſes that on the fourth day God gave the earth its annual motion, and thereby 
appointed thoſe luminaries of heaven, before created and before viſible, to be 
for ſigns and ſeaſons, and days and years; ſo that as the ſun did in another man- 
ner than before rule over the day, making it unequal in different ſeaſons, Ec. the 
mon did with correſpondent variety rule over the igt and the ſtars.— But it 
may be objected to this ſcheme, „5 85 
I. That ſuch an interpretation offers great violence to ſeveral phraſes in the 
hiſtory, v. g. God's moving on the face of the water, his ſaying, „let there be 
light,” his making two lights, and ſetting them in the firmament of heaven, 
and appointing them to have dominion over the day and over the night: to 
which we may add, that the moon could not with any tolerable propriety be 
laid to Legin to have dominion over the ſtars, when that little alteration was 
made in her courſe, which the annual motion added to the diurnal occaſions. 
2. That the diurnal and annual motion of the earth being each, if not both 
together, impreſſed in a moment, would hardly be deſcribed as each of them 
the work of a diſtin& day, as the latter eſpecially muſt be on this hypotheſis ; 
for it would be very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that when it is ſaid God made the 
ſun and moon, that clauſe ſhould import the creation and formation of the mcon, 
and only the alteration of the earth's motion with regard to the /#n: not to 
inſiſt upon it. | 

3. That if the laws of gravity took place, a projectile force muſt always 
have been neceſſary, to prevent the centripetal from prevailing ſo far as to draw 
the earth into the ſun, 


Tennings's Appendix 10 his Aſtronomy. 
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Mr. Vpiſton ſuppoſes the Maſaic ſtory to have been a kind of journal, of what 
would have appeared to the eye of a ſpectator upon the ſurface of the earth; 
and interprets the making of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, to have been only the 
gradual clearing of the atmoſphere of that comet, of which, according to his 
hypotheſis, the earth was made; this defecation beginning the fir/# day, pro- 
duced ſome light, and increaſing to the fourth, the fun, moon, and ſtars then 
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246 Ne Moſaic account of the creation explained by Nichols. PAR VI. 

beeame viſible and diſtin, But this ſeems. to be connected with that very ab- 
ſurd part of his theory, which ſuppoſes that the earth had at firſt no dinrng! 
motion, but that- it was impreſſed by the- comet which occaſioned the deluge , 

_ otherwiſe. we can never imagine, that the ſun, moon and ſtars, bodies of ſuch 
different degrees of magnitude and light, would have become viſible the fame 
natural day. 


IV biſton's Theory, præſ. p. 3— 33 | Edwards's Exercitations, Ne. i. p. 1-23. 


It ſeems therefore that the moſt. probable hypotheſis is that of Dr. Nichols, 
who ſuppoſes firſt, a chaotic ſtate of the whole ſolar ſyſtem ; then, a ſepara. 
tion: of the groſſer particles of matter, of which the primary and ſecondary pla- 
nets were to conſiſt ; from whence it would follow, that the luminous particles 
before. blended and enrangled with theſe would acquire a greater luſtre, which 
he. ſuppoſes the creation of light in its moſt imperfect ſtate. By the water above 
the. firmament he underſtands: the armoſpheres or ſeas of the planets, though they: 

mean no more than vapours floating in the expanſe of the air, as the ori- 
ginal word 1 ſignifies, On the fourth day, he ſuppoles the luminous parti- 
cles, before more equally diſperſed, were gathered in one central body; whereby 
the: little planet near us became, by the reflection of its rays, a moon; which, 
being the. moſt conſiderable of the nocturnal luminaries, might by a beautiful 
figure be ſaid to rule over the night and the ſtars, allowing. it very probable that 
the fixed ſtars, and planetary ſyſtems which may poſſibly attend them, were 
created before.—lt may poſſibly be objected againſt this hypotheſis, that at this 
rate there would be no diſtinction between day and night before the fourth day; 
ſince this imperfect luminous matter equally diffuſed on every ſide would give 
the whole terreſtial globe a kind of equable and univerſal. twilight, It would 
therefore be an improvement upon the hypotheſis, to ſuppoſe that the luminous 
particles were from the firſt gradually turning towards the center, though not 
united in it; the conſequence of which would be, that the hemiſphere neareſt 
the center would then be lighter than the other. Biſhop Patrick thinks a lumi- 
nous mals diſtinct from the ſun, and nearer the earth, was firſt formed, which 
on the Joes day was perhaps with ſome alteration. to us unknown changed in- 
to the ſun. 


Patrick on Gen. i. 3— 1g. 


The chief objection againſt this ſcheme is, that it does not naturally offer 
itſelf to the mind from reading the Moſaic account. But it may be replied, it 
is ſufficient if by any interpretation it can be ſhewn that it might poſſibly have 
been true: and it would appear an argument of great wiſdom in Moſes, or in- 
deed of extraordinary divine direction, for him, prepoſſeſſed as he probably was 
in favour of the vulgar hypotheſis, to give ſuch an account of the creation as 
ſhould neither directly aſſert it, not yet ſo much ſhock it, as to throw the 
minds of ignorant and unlearned men into ſpeculations, which might * 

| | 1 on | etri- 


Proy. CXIX. The Moſaic account of the Fall conſidered. 


' detrimental to his grand deſign, of confirming them in the belief of one al- 
mighty Creator of heaven and earth, and ſo preſerving them from idolatry. 
On the whole, ſuppoſing that none of theſe hypotheſes ſhould be ſatisfac- 
tory; the objection pretends to no more than this, that God did not obſerve 
ſuch a proportion as we ſhould have expected in fome of his works : but it ill 
becomes us to limit him in ſuch a circumſtance; eſpecially as we know not 


certainly what great ends either in the natural or moral world might be anſwer- 


ed by a deviation from it. 


Nichols's Conf. vol. i. p. 90 126. Ed. 1210. Univ, Hiſt. vol. i. p. 36— 44. fol. 


Szer. II. It is ſaid that the Moſaic account of the Fall is abſurd; not only 


as it repreſents God as ſuſpending the happineſs of mankind on ſo indifferent 
a circumſtance as his eating the fruit; but alſo ſuppoſes a brute to ſpeak, and 
yet Eve to have taken no alarm at it, and out of regard to what ſuch a crea- 
ture ſaid to have violated the divine command, and to have been guilty of a 
weakneſs, when in the perfection of human nature, of which few of her de- 
ſcendants in the preſent degeneracy of it would be capable. TT; 

Anſ. As for the offence in queſtion, it may be ſhewn elſewhere, that how 
light ſoever it might be in itſelf, there were circumſtances of moſt enormous 
aggravation attending it, which might abundantly juſtify God in the puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon account of it. As to the latter part of the objection, which 
is indeed the chief difficulty, ſome (with Abarbinel) have replied, that the ſer- 


pent only ſpoke by his a&ions, eating the fruit in the preſence of Eve and ſeem- 


ing rather refreſhed and animated than injured by it. But we wave this; nor 
do we chuſe to ſay with Mr. Joſeph Mede, that ſhe took the ſerpent for a wiſe 
though fallen angel, who might know more of the nature of this new formed 
world than ſhe, and could have no principle of enmity againſt her, to lead 
him to wiſh her deſtruction. Neither do we ſay, with Dr. Thomas Burnet at 
 Boyle's Lectures, (after Tenniſen,) that ſhe took him for ſome attendant ſpirit, 
ſent from God to revoke the prohibition before given. It ſeems more proba- 
ble, that the fact might be, as it is beautifully repreſented by Milton, i. e. that 
the ſerpent, being actuated by an evil ſpirit, might pretend to have gained 
reaſon and ſpeech by that fruit, and from thence might infer with ſome plau- 


ſible appearance of argument, that if it was capable of producing ſo wonder- 


ful a change in him, it might exalt the human nature even to divinity. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. xi. 3. and Rev. xx. 2. | | | | 


Burnet's Archeol. I. ii. c. vii. Berry Str. Left, vol. i. p. 204, 205. 
Medes Works, p. 23, 24. I Barr. Ef. on Div. Diſp. Append. Biſ. i. 
Burn. at Boyle's Let. vol. ii. p. 1o—37. | Hunt's E. p. 304313 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, l. ix. | Univerſal Hiſt. vol. i. p. 59= 65+ 
Rev. exam. with Cand, vol. i. p. 16— 27. | Tenniſon of Idol. p. 345356: 
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Seer. III. 
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monſtrative proofs that the deluge extended over the whole earth: and there 


of the outward cruſt of the earth might be broken, and fall into the a%/5, 
which might by that means be thrown up and daſhed abroad to ſuch a de- 


Objeftions from the ſentence on Eve, &c. and the Deluge. Parr VI. 


Sect. III. Others have objected againſt the ſentence pronounced on Eve and 
the /erpent as abſurd ; ſecing the woman could not but with pain bring forth, 
nor the ſerpent go otherwiſe than upon his breaſt, nor indeed be juſtly puniſhed 
at all for a crime of which he was only the innocent inſtrument. 
As to what relates to the woman's bringing forth, we anſwer, 
7. That it is not abſolutely impoſſible that ſome akeracion might be made 
in the ſtructure of the womb on that occaſion ; perhaps a ſmall alteration might 
ſuffice, conſidering with how little difficulty molt women in hot countries go 
through their labour : or 
2. God, knowing the fall would happen, might conſtitute tags in ſuch a 
manner as to ſuit a fallen ſtate, when the event was not to take place till after 
ſin was committed; which ſeems to have been the caſe as to other inſtances, 
v. g. the damage done by poiſonous and voracious animals, thunder, light- 
ening, and tempeſts, Oc, 
As to that part of the objection which Neher to the ſerpent, it is probable 
his form might be conſiderably changed, perhaps from that of a winged ani. 
mal: and as this would be the means of confirming the faith of the penitents 
in their expected victory over the great enemy, (of which it was indeed a kind 
of miraculous atteſtation,) and of mortifying that evil ſpirit whoſe organ the 
ſerpent had been, there could be no injuſtice in this, nor indeed any crvelty. ; 
for beaſts being deſigned for the uſe of men, we may as well grant, that one 
ſpecies might be debaſed to a lower kind of life for his inſtruction and comfort 
as that ſuch multitudes of individuals ſhould be n ſacrificed to his ſupport. 


Medes Works, p. 229— 233. 


Je. rkins of Chriſtianity, vol, ii. p. 246— 
Rev. exam withCand. vol. i. p. 69, Se. 


248. 


Seer. IV. It is objected, that the Deluge could not poſſibly have been niver- 
ſal, becauſe no ſtock of water could be found ſufficient to overflow the earth 
to ſuch a degree as Moſes has repreſented. 

To this we chule not to anſwer, by denying the univerſality of the deluge, 
as many have done, the words of Moſes being ſo expreſs, Gen. vi. 12, 13, 17: 
vii. 4, 19—23. and indeed if it were not univerſal, there would have been no 
need of an ark to preſerve a race of men and beaſts: to which we may add, 
that the animal and vegetable feſils, dug up in all parts of the world, are de- 


1s little room to doubt but the number of mankind, conſidering their longevity, 
would by that time have been abundantly ſufficient to people the earth, We 
therefore rather reply, by obſerving, that though the quantity of water which 
could naturally be furniſhed by rain ſhould indeed be allowed inſufficient 
for that purpoſe, yet it is poſſible, according to Dr. Burnet's ſcheme, that part 


gree, as to overflow the higheſt mountains, which he thinks then firſt 2 
| chers 


Prop. CXIX. Of Noah's ark and the rainbow. 349 


Others, as Mr. Whiſton, ſuppoſe a comet (which his antagoniſt Dr. Keil was - 
compelled by his arguments to acknowledge, did probably paſs near the earth | 
at that time,) might overwhelm it by its atmoſphere.—Others endeavour to 
account for it, by ſuppoſing the center of gravity was changed, or that the 
waters of the abyſs were in an extraordinary manner drawn up on this occaſion. 
But if none of theſe hypotheſes be admitted, there is no abfurdity in ſuppoſ- 
ing a miraculous production of water, or a miraculous removal of it: ſince it is 
moſt certain, if the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament be credible, (as we have before 
proved) miracles have been often wrought upon much leſs important occaſions, 


' Burnet's Theory, vol. i. J. i. c. tl, iii. P.] Rev. exam. vol. i. Diff. x. p. 171, c. 
10—46. Cc. vi. p. 89—102. | Nichols's Confer, vol. ii. p. 184, Wc, * 
Whiſton's Theory, p. 376—400. Edw. Exercilat. Nè. ii. p. 26, c. 
Leil's Exam: of Burn. and Whiſton, p. Univ. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 95 — 10g. 
28-34 177. 178, 202. Ray's 3 Diſc. NY. TH | 
Saurin's Diff. vol. i. p. 95—1 10. 


SreT. V. It is further objected, that an ark of ſuch dimenſions as Noah's, Eier. 
could not hold creatures of all ſpecies, and the ſtock of proviſion for a whole CXLVI. 
year, which yet the hiſtory aſſerts. To this it is anſwered, | — 

1. That we do not certainly know the exact length of the cubit, by which 
the dimenſions of the ark are computed : but | 

2. Many critics have ſhewn, that on the common computation of the cubit, 
the ark being 150 yards long, 251 broad, and 15 high, was at leaſt as large as 

one of our firſt rate men of war; nay, ſome lay, as large as five of them: and 
they have endeavoured to prove, if it were ſo, that it might contain both the 
animals and their proviſion, The controverſy 1s too large and nice to be re- 
preſented here, but may be ſeen in a good abſtract in 


Wells's Geog. of the Old Teſt. vol. i. p.] Hallet on Heb. xi. 7. 
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SECT, VI. Seeing the rainbow appears a phænomenon neceſſarily reſultin 
from the nature of light, and form and ſituation of drops of falling rain, 
it is repreſented as an abſurdity, that Maſes ſpeaks of it as created after the 
flood, and as the ſign of a covenant then made. ny 50 

To this Dr. Burnet anſwers, by ſuppoſing that no rain fell before the flood : 
Mr, /hifton, by ſaying there were no ſuch heavy ſhowers as are requiſite to 
the producing this phenomenon but it ſcems more reaſonable to believe, that 
God rook a phenomenon before appearing, and appropriated it to a particular 
ule, directing that it ſhould be conſidered as his bow; and that when men faw 
it, they ſhould recolle& and rejoice in the aſſurance which he had given them, 


that 


90-91. Wilkin's Real Charatt. part ii. c. v. $6, | 
Saurin's Diſſ. vol. i. p. 86—92. 7. p. 162—168, 1 I” 
Univ, Hiſt. vol. i. p. 103, 104. | Stullingfl, Orig. Sac. l. ili. c. iv. § 7. p. 1 
Calmet's Dict. vol. i. p. 190, Sc. 5851, 552. Oy 1 
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mankind deſcended from Noah, it will be impoſſible to account for the original 
of the Blacks, admitting Neah and his wife to have been white. 5 


ters of Cain, that ſuppoſition is directly contrary to Moſes's account; at beſt it 
is a very precarious conjecture; and it ſeems more probable, that the heat of the 


any thing we can perceive, as ſtain ſome particular part of the body, in the man- 


in America. It is certain, that ſome, to whole conſtitution a hot climate is moſt 


latitude; which, when we conſider the velocity with which theſe creatures fun, 


* 


Of the original of the Blacks, and'the peopling America. PAR VI. 
that the flood ſhould never be repeated; and accordingly, the original of Gen. 
ix. 14. may be rendered, “and when I bring a cloyd over the earth, and 2% 
„ bow is ſeen in the cloud, I will alſo remember my covenant.” | 

Nichols's Conf. vol. i. p. 79. &c. Of. Ed. | Whiſton's Theory, I. iii. c. iii. P. 258, 
Burnel's Theory, l. il. c. v. p. 319 — 259. ibid. l. iv. c. iii. p. 371. 
329. Saurin's Diſſ. J. i. Pp. 126— 129. 


Szcr. VII. It is further objected, that as the Moſaic hiſtory ſuppoſes all 
Mr. #/hifion anſwers this, by ſuppoſing that Ham was turned black upon his 


father's curſe, as according to him Cain had before been. But if Gen. vi. 2. is 
to be underſtood (as it probably is) of the deſcendents of Seh, and the daugh- 


climate ſhould have produced that change, or ſtrength of imagination in ſome 
pregnant woman, which might as well blacken the whole ſkin of a child, for 


ner which it is plain in fact it often does. 


 Snelgrave's Guinea, p. 51. | Nich, Conf. vol. i. p. 137—143. Lad. 
 Whiſton again} Collins. 3 PTV Oe OS. 
Medley*s Tranſlation of Kolben's Hiſtory, | Univ. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 47, 48. 
of the Hottentots, p. 55, 56. 1 | 


Sect. VIII. The peopling America, and ſeveral Hands, in which miſchie- 
vous terreſtial animals are found, though many of the more uſeful were en- 
tirely wanting when they were firſt diſcovered by the Europeans, is urged as 4 
ſtrong argument againſt the univer/ality of the deluge, and therefore the credibi- 
lity of the Moſaic hiſtory, 

The ſuppoſition of a #ortb-eaft paſſage for men might poſſibly be allowed; 
but how thoſe wild creatures ſhould be brought thither, which men would not 
tranſport, and which cannot ſubſiſt in a cold country, muſt remain a difficulty 
which we cannot undertake to ſolve, if the univerſality of the deluge be allow- 
ed; for that there ſhould have been ſo vaſt a tract of land in or near the torrid 
zone, as muſt have been neceſſary for the joining Africa to America, and that 
it is now ſunk in the ſea, is a mere hypotheſis, which has not the leaft toundation 
in hiſtory. But it may deſerve enquiry how far it is apparent fact, that voraci- 
ous animals, not amphibious, and living only in hot countries, are to be found 


ſuited, will live in a colder and ſometimes propagate there; and that there are 
great degrees of heat in the ſummer-months to a great height of northern 


may account for their travelling to ſome places where there might be a my 


—— ISS — 


„op. CXIX. Of the eonſuſion of tongues, and the Aſſyrian empire. 


by water, or perhaps a paſſage by land, though ſince fallen into the ſea, the 


(airs of which are well known to be very narrow, where North America comes 
neareſt to T artary. | 


Witfhii Miſe. Sac. vol. ii. Ex. 13. 26. | Whiſton's Theory, p. 409. . 
Ex. 14. F 45: _ | Unzmoerſal Hiſtory, p. 104. vol. i. 
Mich. Conf. vol. i. p. 133— 137, 144 

158. Ed, 12 mo, p. 87. O48. | 


543» 


Srer. IX. The confuſion of languages at the tower of Babel is repreſented by 


ſome as unneceſſary, ſeeing a diverſity of tongues muſt naturally have ariſen in 
proceſs of time. But it may be anſwered, 1 

1. That ſo vaſt a diverſity as there is in the names of the moſt common 
things, can hardly be accounted for in a natural way, there not being the leaſt 
trace of any one common original language. 

2. If it might in time naturally have happened, it cannot from thence be in- 
ferred, that a miracle, whereby it ſhould igſtantanecuſiy have been brought about 
at firſt, was therefore unworthy of God, and conſequently incredible. 
Others have replied, that all that paſſed at the building at Babel, referred to 
in this objection, was only a diviſion of counſels and ſentiments, or ſome diſcord 
in affection, repreſented by dividing their ſpeech, whereas they were before un- 
animous : or at moſt, ſome diſorder miraculouſly. produced in their organs of 
ſpeech, in conſequence of which, their language would be unintelligible to each 
other: both which opinions the learned Vitringa has illuſtrated. at large; tho? 
there does not ſeem any great neceſlity for having recourſe to them. 

Still. Orig. Sac. l. lil. c. v. § 2—4. | Rev. exam. with Cand. vol. ii. p. 105— 

Shuckford's. Connect. vol. i. p. 124— A . 

140. | | Vitringa's Obſervat. I. i. Diſſ. i. c. ix. 

Ster. X. Others have objected the impoſſibility of raifing ſuch an empire, 
as the Aſſyrian is ſaid to have been, within 130 years after Noah. 

To this Sir [aac Newton anſwers, by fixing the date of the AHrian empire 
1300 years later; and Dr. Minder has taken great pains to prove, that the ac- 
count we have of the ſeries of the ancient Mhrian monarchs is very precarious. 
Sir [ſaac's arguments are largely conſidered by Dr. Shuckford.;, who by the way 
luppoſes Noah to have been the Fohi of the Chineſe, in which Mr. #bi/ton alſo. 
agrees with him. Others make the diſtance between Noah and Nimrod to have 
been much greater than our copies of the Bible repreſent it.— It is perhaps on 
the whole moſt reaſonable to conclude, that though the Mirian empire was very 


ancient, yet the extraordinary accounts, which Herodotus and Crefias give us of 


the greatneſs of it under Ninus and Semiramis, are fictitious, as many things re- 
lated by thoſe authors undoubtedly are. 
Newton's Chronology, c. ili. | 
1 ner Remarks on. Newton. 
oUCK}. Conf. vol. ii. Pref. p. 22-53, 
Still SON I. ii e. i? 0 * 
Cumberland, Orig. Gent. | 


IWinder's Hiſt. of Know), vol. ii. Pp. 66— 

68, 2906—299,. | | 
Whiſton's Theory, p. 139 —14.1+ 
Jackſon's Chronology. 


SECT. 


Still. Orig. Sac. l. iii. c. iv. § 4. P. gat— 
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a million and a half of fighting men, (2 Sam. xxiv. 19. 1 Chron. xxi. 5.) nor 
ſuch a ſtock of ca7tle be furniſhed out there, as are ſaid to have been ſacrificed, 


which is thought to exceed all the gold of all the princes upon earth put toge- 


can tell the curioſity of the carved work, the height of wages which artiſts would 


Of the numbers of the Iſraelites, and of David's treaſures. PART VI. 


Secr. XI. It is urged, that ſuch a number of inhabitants, as are ſaid to have 
dwclt in the land of Canaan, could not poſſibly have been ſupported there, vis. 


eſpecially by Solomon at the dedication of the temple; (viz. an hundred and twent 
thouſand ſheep and twenty-two. thouſand oxen, 1 Kings viii. 63.)—To this it 
may be antwered, that if there be no miſtake in the numbers, it is to be al. 
cribed to the extraordinary fruitfulneſs of the ſoil ; to which it may be added, 
that as ſome neighbouring princes, who had been ſubdued by David, paid their 
tribute in catile, they might furniſh out the extraordinary ſacrifice referred to. 
See 2 Kings iii. 4. 


Maund. Trav. p. 65, 69. | Delany's Life of David, in Loc. 


SecT. XII. Ir is urged as an impoſſibility, that Dav- d, notwithſtanding all his 
conqueſts, ſhould be able ro amaſs thole vaſt rreaturcs mentioned 1 Chron. xxix. 4s 
& 7. which are computes by Le Clerc at eight hundred millions ſterling, a ſum, 


ther. To this it is anſwered, | 
1. That the value of gold not being then ſo great with reſpe& to flver as it 
now is, their wealth is not to be eſtimated merely by the quantity of gold which 
they had; and on this principle Mr. Whiſton reduces the gold to leſs than 
one tenth of the common computation ; ſuppoſing its value to filver as their 
ſpecific gravities, i e. 19: 11 whereas the former makes it 16: x. | 
2. There is reaſon to believe, that a great quantity of the gold then uſed has 
long ago been deſtroyed and loſt : yet it muſt be owned that more gold has pro- 
bably been dug out of the mines in America in one year, than can wear out in 
many ages: but it is not unlikely that much may have been buried, and ſo 
have periſhed. | | 
3. That there is a great deal of uncertainty in the principles on which the 
worth of thoſe talents is computed; as appears from the different accounts which 
learned men give of it; and poſſibly the word talent may ſometimes be put for wedze. 
4. That as numeral letters were uſed in the oldeſt copies of the Hebrew Bible, 
it is not to be wondered if tranſcribers might ſometimes miſtake them; and it 
is to be remembered, that this thought may alſo be applied to ſome certain 
contradifiions, where numbers are in queſtion, _ 
As to that part of the objection, which relates to the impoſſibility of expend- 
ing thoſe treaſures upon the building deſcribed, we are to obſerve, that none 


demand of ſo rich a prince as Solomon, for ſo celebrated a building, nor the 
number of gems which might be uſed in ſome of the ornaments either of veſtments 
or other furniture, 1 Chron. xxix. 2, 8, 2 Chron. ili. 6. See Delany's Life of David. 


 Deddridge's Fam. Ex. vol. ii. & 165. | I hiſton's Deſcript. of the Temp. c. ill. 
P. 403. Note (a) Ed. 1. Homer's Iliad, I. xxiii. ver. 750—751- 
Le Clerc Ecil, Hiſt. Prol. p. 39, 40. SECT! 


PRO. XX. Obfection from Abraham's ſacrifice conjidered, 

SGW xcr. XIII. As to the objections that are brought againſt ſome accounts of 
miracles, v. g. that of Balaam's aſs ſpeaking, the exploits of Sampſon, Ic. it is to 
be remembered in general, that we are very imperfect judges what is fit for God 
to do; and various things ſaid by good commentators on theſe heads are well 
worthy of being conſidered. Samp/on's foxes, of which there might be many in 
that country, might be caught by others, or brought to him by miracle; not 
to ſay, that alittle alteration in the points of the word ohy will juſtify our 


o 


tranſlating it ſheaves, inſtead of foxes, 
Memoirs of Lit. vol. i. p. 43—45. | Patrick in loc. 


PROPOSITION cxx. 


333 


To enquire into and vindicate ſeveral paſſages of the Old Teſtament, which LE c . 


are charged by the enemies of revelation as immoralities. | XLN. 


Korn een. 


Sxcr. I. The command of God to Abraham to ſacrifice his own ſon, is ſaid 
to have been no other than a command to commit murder in its moſt horrid 
form and cireumſtances.- Dr. Warburton has taken a ſingular method of re- 
moving this difficulty, by maintaining that the command was merely /ymbolical, 
or an information by ion, inftead of words, of the great ſacrifice for the re- 
demption of mankind, given at the earneſt requeſt of Abrabam, who longed 
impetiently t ſee Chrift's day. Jobn viii. 56. Compare Heb. xi. 19. 
Warburton's Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 589-627, Ed. 1. 


On the common interpretation it may be replied, that God, as the great Lord 
of life, may, whenever he pleaſes, command one creature to be the inſtrument 
of death to another; though it may be owned, that where ſuch circumſtances 
as theſe attended the trial, there would have been great reaſon for Abraham to 
have ſuſpected this pretended revelation to have been a deluſion, had he not 
been before fully and certainly acquainted with the method of God's converſe 
with him, to ſuch a degree as to exclude all poſſibility of miſtake, Vid Prep. 
95. Schol, 2. rn 


Chubb's Previous Queſtion. I Hallet's Immor. of the Mor. Phil. p. 13 
Tillotſon's Works, vol. ii. Serm. ii. p. | — l. 
12—16. | Leland againſt Morgan, vol. i. C. V. P. 155 
Revelation exam. with Cand. vol. ii. — 176. 
Diſ. vii, vi. | Chandler againſt Morgan, part i. f 7. 
Bayle „ Dia. vol. i. Pp. 96. Note G, HI. | | ; 


Ster. II. The T/raelities borrowing by the divine command veſſels of the 


Egyptians, upon their retreab from Egypt, which they never intended to reſtore, 
is objected as an evident act of injuſtice. To this it has been replied, WE 
2 2 | © Ns. as 
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ſo many years given to the Egyptians, Or, 


to have plundered their country, as well as their dead bodies, and therefore much 
more evidently to retain thoſe goods of theirs already in their hands. 


an abhorrence of the idolatry and other vices of thoſe nations, and conſequently 
ſubſerve the deſign of Keeping them a diſtinct people, adhering to the worſhip 


them in particular, —After all, had any among the Canaanites ſurrendered them- 


| The execution of the Canaanites vindication. Par VI. 


1. That the word h which we render borrow, may be rendered demand, and 
ſo their veſſels might be required as an equivalent for the labours they had for 


2. Had they intended only az ft to borrow them, the purſuit of the Fgyp. 
tians afterwards, with an intent to deſtroy them, would have given them a right 


Burnet at Boyle's Lets. vol. ii. p. 190 | Phenix, vol. ii. p. 420. 
„ ; Hopkins's Works, p. 195. 
Tillotſon's Works, vol. ii. p. 24. h 
Sect. III. The dreadful execution to be done on the Canaanites by the divine 
command, is urged as an act of the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice. Some have 
endeavoured to extenuate this, by arguing from Deut. xx. 10. compared with 
Foſh. xi. 19, 20. that conditions of peace were to be offered them: but wavin 
that, in conſideration of Deut. vil. 1, 2, 5, 16. and many other parallel texts, 
(compare Deut. Xx. 15, 16. Joſh. ix. 6, 7, 24.) it may with greater certainty 
be replied, | | | . 
3 Tan God as their offended creator had a right to their forfeited lives, 
and therefore might as well deſtroy them and their poſterity by the ſword of 
the Jſraelites, as by famine, peſtilence, fire and brimſtone rained from heaven, 
or any other calamity appearing to come more immediately from himſelf. 
2. The wickedneſs of this people, eſpecially as aggravated by the deſtruction 
of Sodom, was ſuch as made the execution done upon them an uſeful leſſon to 
neighbouring nations. Compare Cen xv. 16, Lev. xviii. 20—28. Jude i. 4— 
Wiſd. xii. —7. - * 
3. That the miracles wrought in favour of the Mraelites, not only at their 
coming out of Egypt, but their entrance on Canaan, proved that they were in- 
deed commiſſioned as God's executioners, and conſequently that their conduct 
was not to be a model for conquerors in ordinary caſes, 5 
4. That there was a peculiar propriety in deſtroying thoſe ſinners by the 
ſword of Hrael; as that would tend to impreſs the 7/razhtes more ſtrongly with 


of the true God, who was ſo gracious to mankind in general, as well as to 


ſelves at diſcretion to the God of 1/rae!, a new caſe would have ariſen not ex- 
preſsly provided for in the law, in which it is probable God, upon being con- 
ſulted by Urim and 7 hummim, would have ſpared the lives of ſuch penitents, 
and either have incorporated them with the Mraelites by circumciſion, or have 
ordered them a ſettlement in ſome neighbouring country, as the family of Rabab 
ſeems to have had. N | 3s 
 Shuckf. Connect. vol. iii. p. 432—440. | Lowman Heb, Gov. p. 2202 31: 

Leland againſt Morgan, | 1 95 b 

11 Scr. 


PRO P. CXX. Of childrens ſuffering for their parents fins, &c. 


Stet. IV. The puniſhing children for the ſins of their parents has been charged 
as injuſtice, It is replied, 


1. That, generally ſpeaking, this was forbidden to the Maelites, Deut. xxiv. 


16. £2ek. xvili. 20. excepting the ſingular inſtance mentioned Deut. X11, 12, Zh 


2. That the general threatening in the ſecond commardment may only amount 
to a declaration, that idolatry ſhould be puniſhed with judgments which ſhould 
alfect ſucceeding generations, as captivity and war would certainly do. 

3. That in particular inſtances, ſuch as 7%. vii. 24, 25. Numb, xvi. 27—33. 
and the deſtruction of the houſes of the wicked kings by a divine ſentence, the 
terrible executions cuſtomary in the Eaſt abated ſomething of the horror of it; 

and where innocent children were concerned, God as the Lord of all might 
make them recompenſe in a future ſtate : and when we conſider him under this 
character, and to remember that we are to judge of his conduct towards an 
creatures, not by what befalls them in this life, any more than by what befalls 
them in any particular day or place of their abode, the greateſt part of the ob- 
jection will vaniſh ; which ſeems to be grounded on this obvious miſtake, that 
it is not righteous in God to do, what it would be unjuſt for man to do in the 
like circumſtances, forgetting the infinite difference of the relation. 

4. It is fo plain in fact, that children often ſuffer in their conſtitutions, and 


ſometimes loſe their lives even in their infancy, by means of the ſins of parents 


committed before ſuch children were born; that nothing can vindicate the ap- 


parent conduct of Providence in ſuch inſtances, but ſuch principles as will like- 


wiſe vindicate the paſſage of ſcripture here under conſideration. 


Dr. Warburton has a peculiar notion on this ſubject ; that while the Vaelites 


were under an equal providence, and the ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments 
was little known, this was a kind of additional ſanction to their laws, which 
was afterwards reverſed when a future ſtate came more in view, in the declining 


days of their commonwealth, But perhaps it might rather be intended as an 


oblique in//nuation of this ſtate; ſince certainly with relation to individuals, it 
was an wnequal providence, Compare Malt. xxili. 29—36. 


Warburton's Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 452—461. 


Sect, V. God's hardening the heart of Pharaoh, in the circumſtances in which 


he threatens to do it, Exod, vii. 3—5. is further charged as inconſiſtent with his 
holineſs and Juſtice. | 


Anſ. By God's hardening the heart of any perſon, we are to underſtand his 
exerciling ſuch providental diſpenſations, as he knew in fact would be perverted 
by that perſon as an occaſion of more obſtinate fin, God at the ſame time not 
nterpoling to prevent this effect: compare Exod. vii. 22. viil. 15, 32. and thus 
prophets are ſaid to harden men's hearts, by taking meaſures which, though in 
their own nature adapted to ſubdue them, would in fact (as God knew and re- 
vealed to them) be attended with their greater hardueſs. J. vi. 9, 10. 


2 2 2 2. That 
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Of the capital laws againſt idolatry. Pax. vl. 


2. That the foreknowledge of ſuch an event, ſuppoſing as we do that it was 
not rendered zeceſſary, would nevertheleſs leave a righteous God at liberty to 
take ſuch meaſures as the circumſtances of the caſe would otherwiſe admit : for 
if we did not allow this, it would be equally impoſſible to vindicate the main 
courſe of God's conduct towards his creatures, eſpecially the univerſality of his 
providence, and the certainty of his preſcience. | | 

3. If we ſhould ſay with M. Saurin and others, that this hardening the heart 
was the immediate operation of God upon the mind, in conſequence of which the 
obſtinacy of Pharaoh became unavoidable, and which was itfelf a puniſhment 
of former ſin, it muſt be allowed that it is not inconſiſtent with juſtice to inflit 
ſuch a puniſhment, which is indeed no other than a terrible kind of lunacy: but 


whether a man in that ſtate could be ſaid to be puniſhed for that hardneſs, re- 
mains a further queſtion, Compare Exod. ix. 12. x. 20, 27. Xi. 10. with vii, 


22. vüi. 15, 22. 


Limborch. Theol, I. vi. c. ix. 
Fleetwood on Mir. p. 64—81. 


Turret. Loc. vi. Queſt. 4, 5, 7. § 14,15. 
Saurin's Diſſert. vol. ii. p. 116-125. 


Sect. VI. The law which appointed idolatry to be puniſhed with death, is 
objected to as an invincible bar to all freedom of enquiry, and a foundation 
for perſecution, which has already been proved to be contrary to the light of 
nature, Deut. xiii. paſſ. Vid. Prop. 77. . 

 Anſ. 1. Though we readily allow, that perſecution is an evil in a ſtate of 
nature, yet perhaps it may be aſſerted, that as the divine Being knows what de- 
gree of evidence will attend any doctrine of religion in any given circumſtances 
of time, place, and perſon, which we cannot judge of, He may pals ſentence 
upon idolaters, and other profane perſons, where human laws cannot lately 
do it. | | 

2. As God was the temporal king of Iſrael, and even their kings were only 
his Viceroys, idolatry was in the nature of high treaſon, and therefore juſtly pu- 
niſhable as by their ſtatute laws. Ep Ls 

3. It is alſo to be remembered, that God gave the land of Canaan with many 
temporal emoluments to the /raelites, as a reward of their obedience to him: it 
was therefore equitable, that in caſe cf diſobedience to ſome of his moſt im- 
portant laws, they ſhould be ſubject to ſome peculiar temporal penalties, and 
2 to death itſelf, if this act were committed during their abode in that 

and. 8 | | | | 

4. Nevertheleſs it is to be obſerved, that the 1/aelites are never commil- 
ſroned to make war upon their neighbours, or exerciſe any violence towards 
any of them, in order to compel them to worſhip the God of Iael; nor to 
force them to it even after they were conquered : Deut. xx. 10. nor are they 
impowered thus forcibly to attempt to recover any naizve Iſraelite, who ſhould 
revolt to idolatry, and go to ſettle in a gent ile country. 


5. As 


Prop. XX. Of the execution of Saul's deſcendants. 387. 


5. As God had placed the 1/raelites under ſuch an extraordinary equal pro- 
vidence, that the proſperity of the country ſhould depend upon their adherence 
to the true God, in oppoſition to idols, his commanding them ts put to death 
the beginner of a revolt, was a wiſe precaution ; and ſuch an one as in theſe cir- 
cumſtances even human prudence might have ſuggeſted to ſubordinate gover-- 
nors, if ſuch governors had been permitted to make capital laws. 

6. When we conſider how great a good it would have been to the whole- 
world, that Iſrael ſhould continued to maintain the knowledge and worſhip 
of the true God in oppoſition to all idolatry, it will further appear, that a con- 
ſtirution deterring them from idolatry would be merciful to the world in general: 
as well as their nation, in proportion to the degree in which it was ſevere to any 
particular offenders. | 


— 


Burnet's Pref. to Lat. onthe Death of | Locke on Toleration, Leit. i. p. 51-5. 
Perſecut. p. 18, 19. Doddridge's Serm. on Perſec. p. 29—33. 


Sgr. VII. The execution of the deſcendants of Saul, 2 Sam. xxi. 2. is fur- |, pop 
ther urged as an inſtance of human ſacrifice, entirely inconſiſtent. with the light cxLvIII. 
of nature. 3 
To this we anſwer, not by ſaying that the perſons here condemned to death 
might be perſonally concerned in the cruelties before exerciſed on the Gibeonites, 
which ſome of them: on account of their infant age muſt have been entirely in- 
capable of; neither do we aſcribe it to the ſuppoſed injuſtice of keeping poſſeſſion 
of the Gibeoniiiſh cities, on which Dr. Delaney lays fo much ſtreſs on the ſlender 
evidence of 1 am xxii. 7. compare 1 Sam. viii. 14. and 70%. xvill. 25. neither 
do we iay that it was merely an act of cruelty in the Gibeonites, and unaccept- 
able to God; ſince it is ſaid, he was on this intreated for the land. It muſt rather: 
be anſwered, 
1. By ſaying, on the principles laid down & 4. (to which indeed this inſtance: 
does properly belong) that we cannot reaſonably affirm univerſally, that it is un- 
juſt in God, or unbecoming any of his perfections, to inflict temporal calamities- 
or even death itſelf. on one perſon, for the crimes of another, to whom the par- 
ſon ſutfering was nearly related, nor can the death of thoſe deſcendants of Sau 
be called a human ſacrifice; on any other principle, than that on which the exe- 
cution:of maletactors with their families in any inſtance may be fo called. 
2. That the circumſtances of the caſe here were ſuch, as might well juſtify- 
ſome extraordinary ſeverity, and make it on the whole a bleſſing to the public; 
as it would be a uſeful leſſon to all ſueceeding princes, to take care how they 
violated any of the laws of the Theocracy, when they ſaw the breach of one of thoſe. 
treaties made at the time of their firſt ſettlement, ſo terribly avenged on the 
houſe of their firſt king ;. and it would probably be a means of awakening the 
people to ſome ſcuſe of religion, when they ſaw ſuch a remarkable hand of God 
interpoſing, in the death of thoſe perſons, to remove the famine which had lain 


ſo long upon them. That 
3. That 


358 Human ſacrifices not authorized by the Jewiſh law. PART VI, 
. That ſufficient proviſion was made by the expreſs law of God, to preven t 
their bringing ſuch extraordinary inſtances as this into a precedent to dire & 


rheir own conduct by in common caſes, Vid. $ 4. gr. 1, compare 2 King; 
. 


Clarius in Loc. | Gretius de Jure, l. ii. c. xxi. 924. 


. VIII. Some have thought that human ſacrifices in general were autho, 
rized by Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. on which they ſuppole that Fephiha proceeded in the 
ſacrifice of his daughter, Concerning this precept, (which common ſenſe would 
teach us requires ſome limitation,) we obſerve, 

1. It is evident that God expreſſly forbad the I/raelites to ſacrifice their chil- 
dren to him, Deut. xii. 30, 31. Jer. vil. 31. pe”, a Lev. xviii. 21. XxX, 2, 
Pſal. cvi. 37> 38. Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. 

2. There is no reaſon to believe, that he allowed even of the ſacrifice of 
Yaves, (1.) Becauſe no peculiar rites are preſcribed for that dreadful ſacrifice, tho 

a diſtinction is made in the burnt-offerings of herds, flocks, and birds, Lev, i, 
paſſ. (2.) Becauſe none of the Canaanites (accurſed as they were) are directed to be 
reſerved for the altar, not even Rings taken alive, though they might have ſeem- 
ed the nobleſt ſacrifice. (g.) Becauſe the ſacrifice of a man, is proverbially 
uſed to expreſs what is as abominable to God, as that of a dog or ſwine, I.. 
Ixvi. 3. (4.) Becauſe a 7ewiſh prieft would have been rendered unclean, and in- 
capable of attending the ſanctuary, by the touch of a dead body, though it 
had fallen down in the temple by chance ; much leſs can we imagine he would 
have been allowed to cut it to pieces and lay it on the altar. 

Notꝭ ing that was devoted could be ſacrificed at all; ſo that this text cannot 
in 1 clauſe of it refer to ſacrifice. 1 Sam. xv. 3. 15—22, 

Ibis therefote refers to a vow to deſtroy the inhabitants of any place which 
they made war againſt, and was intended to make them cautious in laying them- 
ſeves under ſuch obligations. Compare Numb. xxi. 1—2. Deut. xxv. 17—19- 
Foſk. vi. 17, 18. viii. e! Sce allo Judg. xxi. 5. 1 Sam. xiv. 24, 39. 
5. The words therefore ſhould be rendered, © no devoted thing which a man 
© ſhall have devoted to the Lord,” and the eld of his poſſeſſioan may be equiva- 
lent to the land of it, and may include any ſuch place as Jericho, which by the 
way might be a laſting and very uſeful memorial, and (as it were) a ſepul— 

chral monument of the pride and ſtrength of Canaan. Compare 1 Chron. i. 46. 

P/al. Ixxviii. 12. Neb. xiii. 10. in all which places, field is put for land or 

country. 
6. On this interpretation, it would by a ſtrong conſequence imply, that 

none had a power of pardoning thoſe that were condemned to death by God's 

law; which may be more expreflly intimated ver. 29. compare Exod. xxil. 20s 

Dau. xxi. 22, 23. XIll, 1 12—17. | 


se on this ſubject Dr. Cbanaler's anſwer to the Hi Hor A4 the wan afitr God's exon brarts 
7. The 


PROP. CXX. The dejign of the book of Job vindicated. 


devoting any human creature to death, unleſs in ſome extraordinary caſes by 


public authority. As for the invidious turn which is given to the law of redeem- 


i the firſt-born, as if it implied they muſt otherwiſe have been ſacrificed, ſince 


ſays Morgan, there is no reaſon to believe they would have been redeemed from 


a Jenefit; it may be queſtioned whether the eldeſt ſons of families would have 
choſen the life of Levites. But waving this, the infinuation may be ſufficiently 
anſwered by obſerving, that God having aſſerted a peculiar right to the ß born, 
and yet by the choice of the Levites having precluded other families from ſerv- 
ing at his altar; had not ſuch a pecuniary acknowledgment been made, he might 


probably have puniſhed the neglect of the parents, by taking away their chil- 


dren in their infancy, Exod. xiil. 2, 13. Compare Exod. iv. 24—26. 


Morgan's Mor. Phil. p. 128—137. 


Selden, de Fure, l. iv. c. vi. vii. §9—1I. 
Inmor. of Mor. Phil. p. 11— 13, 13,16. TER 


Hallet on Heb. xi. 32. p. 46. 


Leland againſt Tindal, vol. ii. p. 468 | Feſtus & Paulus in Verb. ſacer & ſa- 


—476. crate /eges. 
Family Exp. on Luke 11. 23. Note b. | 


N. B. What Dr. Sykes has advanced in favour of his interpretation, which 


ſuppoſes the meaning of Lev. xxvil. 28, 29. to be © whatever ſhall be conſe- 


« crated to the ſervice of God, ſhall die in its devoted ſtate,” has not altered 


my judgment of this text: becauſe it ſeems that the BIN always implies the 
death of any living creature, whether man or beaſt, to which it is applied ; and 
conſequently though H“ e ſignifies dying in the general, yet in this con- 
nection it muſt ſiznify (as it is generally allowed to do) being put to death : nor 
does it any where ſignify, dying in the ſtate in which a perſon is, but always 
_ implies death by @ divine ſentence, if not by a violent ſtroke. 


Sykes's Connect. c. Kill, 


Secr, IX. The putting a lying ſpirit into the mouth of Aba?”s prophets, is a 
circumſtance often mentioned upon this occaſion, 1 Kings xxli. 19. But the 


plain anſwer to this is, that Micaiab's ſpeech was merely a parable; and the in- 


tent of it, according to the eaſtern manner, was only to declare, that God had 
permitted the prophets of Baal to impoſe upon Abad by a falſhood. 


Patrick in loc. 


SECT, X. It is faid that the whole book of Fob turns upon a wrong moral, and 
repreſents God as over-bearing Job by ſuperior power, rather than convincing 
him by rational arguments. Vid. Job xxxviii—xli. 
Ai. 1. In theſe chapters not merely the power but alſo the wiſdom of God 


is inſiſted upon, as illuſtrated in the works of' creation and providence; and 


nothing could have been more proper to convince Job how unfit it was for him 
e to 


7. The law forbidding murther in general, was equivalent to a prohibition 
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460 The imprecations in the Plalms confidered, PART VI. 
:to cenſure any of the divine proceedings, as in the tranſport of his prief he 
had ſometimes done, 

2. That the awful diſplay here made of the divine power and ſovereign ma- 
jeſty was by no means improper, becauſe it would tend to convince Fob of his 
fault, in treating this tremendous Being with ſo little reverence in ſome of his 
late diſcourſes, and alſo as it would by conſequence prove the equity of God's 
adminiſtration, ſince it could be no profit to him that he ſhould oppreſs; and 
would give Fob ſuch a ſenſe of the malignity of every fin, even thoſe impertec- 
tions which were conſiſtent with the general integrity and piety of his own tem. 
per, as might teach him to accept all his ſevereſt afflictions, as no more than 
what he had juſtly deſerved ; and accordingly we find it had this effect on the 

:: 18 mind of that good man. Fob xl. 3—5. xlii. 1—6. | 

41:9 N. B. If Dr. Warburton's ingenious hy potheſis concerning the book of 70h 

114 be admitted, that it was written by Ezra, upon the plan of a true ancient ſtory, 

with ſome particular view to the ſtate of the Fews in his time, the difficulty | 

concerning the morality of it, and the foundation of this ſolution, will continue 
much the ſame. | 
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MWarburton's Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 48 3-542. | Grey's Leit. to Warb. p. 121, 122. 


0 Scr. XI. That inveteracy of ſpirit, which is ſometimes expreſſed in the 
1913 | Pſalms, is excepted againſt, as inconſiſtent with humanity, as well as with the 
141, | ſpirit of the goſpel. Compare P/al. Ixix. 22, Fc. cix. 6, &c. cxxxvil 8, 9— 
To this it is anſwered, 5 5 | 
4. As God was in a peculiar manner the temporal prince of Jrael, theſe paſ- 
ſages may be conſidered in the ſame view as petitions offered to a prince by an 
oppreſſed ſubject, demanding ſentence againſt ſuch criminals as were the proper 
objects of his public juſtice : and the natural manner in which the ſenſe of in- 
jury and hope of redreſs are expreſſed, is no inconſiderable internal argument 
of the credibility of ſcripture ; as Dr. Jackſon, according to his uſual penetra- 
tion, has well obſerved. | | 
2. That in many of theſe places, the genius of the Hebrew language will 
allow us to ſuppoſe, that the imperative is put for the future; ſo that they 


[it might be underſtood as prophetic denunciations rather than imprecations. Com- 
THINK pare Alis i. 18—20, 45 1 

4 3. That if we ſuppoſe the prophets to have received a revelation from God, 
' [14 that ſuch and ſuch calamities ſhould be inflicted on the obſtinate enemies of 


God and his people, it may be defended as a temper of mind no way incon- 
ſiſtent with virtue, thus to pray for their deſtruction, and thereby to expreſs an 
acquieſcence in the juſtice and wiſdom of the divine proceedings: and accord- 


N i ingly celeſtial ſpirits are repreſented by that benevolent apoſtle John, as addreſſ- 
408 ing ſuch prayers to God, Rev. vi, g—11. xvi. 5—7. xXvili. a Or if none 
1 of theſe, which have all their weight, ſhould be admitted as applicable to ever) 
1 cuſe, it might be ſaid, | That 
1118 

lf 11 

1189 

Wt! 


Prop. CXX. Obgjections to the books Eſther and Canticles conſidered. 


4. That we have no where aſſerted the degree of inſpiration to be ſuch in 
all the poetical compoſures of ſcripture, as to leave no room for ſmall Irregular 
workings of human paſſions, 1n the hearts of thoſe good men, by whom the 


ſcriptures were written. Jer. xx. 14—18. 
Jenkins of Chriſtianity, vol. ii. c. Xix. | Jackſon's Cred. I. i. part ii. & 1. c. iii. p. 


FOO 36, 37. 40. ap. Op. vol. i. p. 26. 
Lowth on Inſp, p. 216-228. [ | 


36r 


Seer. XII. It is ſaid that in the whole book of Efther, there is no mention 
of God, though the interpoſition of providence there be ſo remarkable; which 
ſeems very little agreeable to the genius of the reſt of the Old Teſtament. 
To this ſome would anſwer, by allowing it doubtful whether this is to be 

included among the canonical books : and indeed there 1s hardly any more du- 
bious. Others conclude that the additional chapters preſerved in the Greettranſ- 

lation were originally a part of the book, which if they are, there can be no 

room at all for the objection here propoſed. But we chooſe rather to ſay, there 

is a plain acknowledgment of divine providence ſuppoſed in Efher's faſting, 

which no doubt was attended with prayer to the God of Iſrael. The cuſtom 

of ſpeaking, at the time and in the place where this was written, might be dif- 

ferent from that uſed at the time and place in which the other penmen of ſcrip- _ : 
ture wrote : and on the whole, the omiſſion of the name of God, where there | 
were ſo many proper occaſions to introduce it, would rather be an argument 

againſt its being written by ſuggeſtion, which there is no apparent reaſon to aſ- 

ſert, than againſt the trutb of the hiſtory : nevertheleſs it is proper here to obſerve, 

how great an argument it 1s in favour of the credibility of all the other books, 

that ſuch a continued regard to God runs through the whole of them ; and there 

is in this reſpect ſo great a reſemblance and harmony between all the writings 

of both Teſtaments, as is well worthy of our admiration, . 
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Fackſon's Works, l. i. c. v. vol. i. p. | Five Letters of Inſpiration p. 249. 
Sons On Lowth of Inſpiration p. 200, 201. 

Jenkins of Chriſtian, vol. ii. c. iv. p.] Prideaux's Con. vol. i. p. 251—254 
. e 


Secr. XIII. It is objected, that the Song of Solomon ſeems to be an amorous I « +, 
poem, and there are ſome * in it which ſhock common decency.— To CXXLI. 
this we muſt anſwer, either by ſuppoſing (as ſome have done) that it is no 


| part of the canon of ſcripture, or otherwiſe, by interpreting it in an alle- 
: _ gorical ſenſe, as referring to the Meſſiah and his church: compare P/al. xiv. 
Pajim with Heb. i. 8, 9. If it be ſaid, that on this interpretation there are 
lome indecent figures in it, as there are in Ezek. Xvi, XXIII. and in many 
2 other places; it is anſwered, that the ſimplicity of the eaſtern nations made 


ſome of theſe phraſes much leſs ſhocking to them, than the delicacy, or 
; A aa | perhaps 


362 The character of ſome of the Old Teſtament ſaints objected. Pa R VI 
; perhaps the licentiouſneſs of theſe weſtern parts make them to modelt people 
amongſt us. 
Patrick on Cant. Pref. paſſ. 
IV hiſton's App. to Eff. for reſt. the Can. 
of Old Teſtament, &c. 


Saurin's Serm. vol. iii. p. 157, 158, 
Carpaov. Def. c. iv. p. 19g—227, 


SecT. XIV. Tindal has endeavoured to ſhew that there are many paſfages in the 
Old Teſtament, which give us a mean and unworthy idea of God: but the parti- 
cular paſſages themſelves, and the vindication of them, may be ſeen in the follow- 
ing references; by which it appears that ſome of theſe objections are built upon 
our tranſlation, others of them upon the want of due candour, which would lead 
a reader of common underſtanding to expound thoſe expreſſions figuratively, and 
to allow for the idom of the age and country in which they were written; eſpe. 
cially conſidering how plainly thoſe perfections of God are aſſerted in other paſ- 
ſages of this book, which evidently tend to give us the ſublimeſt ideas of him, 
and lay in an eaſy and certain remedy againſt whatever danger could be ſuppol- 
ed to ariſe from the paſſages excepted againſt. Compare Prop. 125. 


Tindal of Chriſtian. c. xiii. Clarke's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 160—164. 
Foſter againſt Tindal, p. 215—2230, | Guardian, vol. ii. No. 88. 
8 Leland againſt Tindal, vol. ii. c. xt, | 85 


Sxer. XV. As for the objections which Tindal and Morgan have urged againſt 
the charadter of ſome of the Old Teſtament ſaints, it is anſwered, | 
1. That ſome of thoſe facts are expteſſly condemned by the hiſtorians 

themſelves. | | 

2. That others of them are barely mentioned, without any intimation that 
they are to be commended or imitated. 2 

3. That God might judge it neceſſary, that the faults of the great founders 
and heroes of the Jezwrfo nation ſhould be thus circumſtantially recorded, that 

the Jews might be humbled, who were ſo very ready to grow vain andinſolent, 

and deſpiſe all the reſt of mankind on account of their relation to them. For 
this reaſon alſo among others, it may be, that Melchizedeck and Job, and ſome 
other good men, not of the Fewib church, are mentioned with fo much honour. 

4. That notwithſtanding this, if the character of many, who were molt 
faulty, be fairly examined, they will be found on the whole to have been excel- 
lent men : as may particularly be evinced in that of David, whoſe blemiſhes 
were ſo remarkably great. See Delaney's life of that prince *. 

5. That the mention of their imperfections and miſcarriages, in ſuch a man- 
ner as they are mentioned, is ſo far from being any argument againſt thoſe 


* gee on this ſubject. the Z1;/ory of the mam after God's own heart, and Dr, Chandler's anſwer. 
books 


ProP, CXXI. The contradictions charged on ſcripture enumerated. 
books, that it is a very convincing proof of the integrity of the perſons who 
wrote them, and a glorious internal proof of the oth of the Old Teſtament, 

which muſt be tranſmitted with it to all Tucceeding ages. 

Sect. XVI. It is objected that 1 Kings xv. 5. ſeems to intimate, that the 

character of David was blameleſs, except in the buſineſs of Uriah; whereas his 
behaviour in the court of Achiſb and on many other occaſions was grofly cri- 
minal. It is anſwered, not equally ſo as in the-caſe of Uriah not to ſay, that 
there is not the ſame evidence for the inſpiration of the hiſtory of Kings, as moſt 
of the other books of ſcripture; nor to inſiſt on the poſſibility of ſome intima- 
tion received from God, which might have made it AAP: lawful for David 
to have fought againſt Iſrael under Acbiſb. 

Nearly akin to this, is the objection, that ephtha and Samſon, though both 
men of bad moral characters, are reckoned among the believing wWorthies in the 
eleventh of Hebrews. Some have replied to this, by attempting to defend their 
characters; but perhaps it is ſufficient to ſay, that Herb. xi. 39. only relates to 
ſuch a faith, as might be found in thoſe who were not truly virtuous and reli- 


gious, which though it might entitle them to ſome degree of praiſe for the he- 
roic actions they performed by means of it, could have no efficacy to ſecure their 


future and everlaſting happineſs. Compare 1 Cor, xiii. 2. Matt. vil. 22, 23. 


Ab. Taylor againſt Watts, p. 96—98. | Saurin's Serm. vol. ix. p. 47—53. 
Owen on Heb. c. xi. ad fin. by . 


PRO POSITION cxxl. 


To enumerate ſome of the chief contradictions . on the ſeriprure, and 
to give ſome general ſolution of them. 


Ws 


The enumeration af the chief paſſages which appear contradictory. 

Beſides the difference about the genealogies, paſſover, and reſurrection of Chriſt, 
the following paſſages are urged, in which the Old and New Teſtament dil 
agree with each other, or the Old diſagrees with itſelf. 

1. The Old and New Teſtament diſagree, 


Matt. xxvii. 9. compared with Zech. xi. 12, 13. 
Mark 11. 26. - - 


- = 1 Sam, xxi. 1. 
Luke iv. 25. n - - I Kings xviii. 1. 
ARS vii. 4. = = Gen. Xi. 26, 32. Xii. 4. 


Acts vii. 14 - Ve xivi. 27. 


Acts vii. 16. }: - — — — xxxili. 190 


Gen. XXIII. 9. xlix. 29— 32. 
Toſbua xxiv. 33. xv. 9, 10. 
AS vii. 43. — 8 
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out doing any violence to either of the texts oppoſed; as. the commentators 


Contradictions in ſcripture enumerated and confidered. PART VI. 
Alis xiii. 20, 21. 
2 Sam. v. 4. 
1 Cor. x. 6. 2 - Numb. xxv. 9. 
Heb. ix. 4. „2 1 Kings viii. 9. 


compared with 1 Kings vi. 1. 


2. In the Old Teſtament the following paſſages are objected to as contradictory. 


Exra ii. „% % TE RE 38. 
Deut. x. 8... = Numb. xx. 23—29 xxxiii. 30, 37, 
Exod. vii. 19, 22. - . - Exod. vii. 22. 
La. vii. 4 8. - ö 2 Kings xvii. I, Sc. 
2 Sam. vili. 13. Sp * 57 
1 Chron, xviii. nes 3 L 
1 — N 19. — - - 15 2 xxv. 44. 
2 Sam. xxi. 8, 09. F - » 12 Sam. iii. 15. 
2 Chron, xv. 19. „„ ook 8 Kings xv. 16, 33. 
xvi. 1. — — - — XV. 8. 
1 Kings xxii. 43. - = = 2 Chron. xvil. 6. 
TEE - © - rs.” 
I EI VII. 20. * IF — . . He 
2 Sam. xxiv. 13, = - | 1 Chron. xX1. 12. 
1 Kings ix. ult. 5 2 Chron, vill. lt. 
2 Kings i. 17 a = = 2 Kings vii. 16, 17. 
1 Kings iv. 26. = - = 2 Chron. ix. 25. 
1 r 9 4. 8 — vin. 4. 8 
2 Sam. x. 18. 2 I Chron. xix. 18. 
1 Cbron. xxi. 8g. - 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, 
1 Chron. xi. 11. - = 2 Sam. XXill, 8. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. - - 2 Kings xxiv. 8. 


1 Chron, xxi. 20. 


2 Chron, xiii. 1 . 15 50 
1 Kings xv. 2. - 2 Chron. xi. 20—22. 
2 Chron. xxvii. 29. . # =. 2 Kings ix. 27. 


2 Chron, xxviil. 20, 21. 


2 Kings xvi. 7—9. 


PARLT 2, 
To give the general folution of them. 1 0 
It may be obſerved concerning theſe difficulties in general, that moſt of them, 
though not all, relate to numbers, names, meaſures, dates, and genealogies. For 


the particular ſolution, ſee the commentators on each of the places. We ſhall 
only offer the following remarks by way- of general ſolution. 


1. Many of the ſeeming contradictions may be reconciled to each other, with- 


have 


PROP. CXXII. Objeftions from the Jewiſh ceremonies conſidered. 


have often ſhewn : the reigns of kings being ſuppoſed by different writers to 

begin from different æras, as they reigned alone or in partnerſhip, and the ſame 

perſon being often called by different names, and different men by the ſame 

name. 
Newton Chron. paſſ. præſ. p. 25 5, 266. 


2. In other caſes, it cannot greatly affect the religious uſe and end of the Old 
Teſtament, to acknowledge that ſome zumeral. miſtakes at leaſt may have crept 
into our preſent copies, though perhaps they were not to be found in the firſt 
original. 1 Ho 

: It is alſo to be remembered, that by far the greateſt part of theſe difficul- 
ties, indeed near three fourths of them, ariſe from the book of Chronicles, the 
author of which is unknown, and the evidence of its inſpiration leſs than that 
of moſt other books in the Old Teſtament. See Prop. 118. Grad. 3. 

Ridgley's Div. vol. i. p. 39, 40. Turret, loc. ii. Queſtion v. 

Burnet's four Diſc. p. 60-64. 6 „ 


PR OPOSITION CXXII. . 
To ſtate and anſwer thoſe objections againſt the authority of the Old Teſta- _. 


365 


ment, which have been taken from the fundamental. branches of the whole EZ . 


| Jewiſh conomy, and are not referred to Prop. 120. 


SOLUTION. 


Stet. I. It is urged, that an inſtitution ſo over-loaded with: ceremonies as the 
Moſaic was, could not be of divine original. It is anſwered, xi 

I. That the genius and circumſtances of that people required a more pom-- 
pous form of worſhip, than God would otherwiſe have probably choſen; eſpe- 
cielly conſidering their education in the land of Egypt, where ſuch worſhip was 
ſo much practiſed. And thus far Spencer ſeems. right, in the general deſign, 
of his celebrated piece on the laws of the Hebrews, though he has carried the 
matter too far in his particular illuſtrations. _ 


2. Some ot the ceremonies preſcribed appear not even to xs uſeleſs and un-- 
accountable, but on the contrary anſwered ſome valuable ends: v. g. they might: 


ſerve to guard them againſt the idolatries and ſuperſtition of their neighbours, 


many of which theſe rites are fo far from imitating, as ſome learned men have 
maintained, that (as Vitſius has largely and excellently proved in his Ægyptiaca) 
they directly oppoſe them: a ſubject, which Dr. Young has well illuſtrated in. 
his late diſcourſe on idolatry, c. iv, v. They might alſo bring to their fre- 
quent recollection illuſtrious deliverances wrought out for them, or ſome im- 
portant hints of morality, which they repreſented in ſuch an emblematical way. 
as ſuited their apprehenſions: and above all, they were fitted to make way for- 
the diſpenſation of the Meſſiah z partly by the affecting and petpetual diſplay: 
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ger. It is anſwered, 


The objeclion from eircumciſion conſidered. PART VI. 
there was therein made of the divine majeſty, purity and juſtice, (which got 
only tended in general to promote morality, but might eſpecially ſhew how pro. 
per end needful it was that ſuch mean, polluted, and guilty creatures ſhould 
approach him by a medzator,) and partly by the repreſentation of many goſpel 
doctrines, eſpecially relating to the incarnation, atonement and interceſſion of 
Chriſt, as is ſhewn at large by the apoſtle in his epiſtle to the Hebrews. 

3. It is exceeding probable, that if we had a more particular account of the 
uſages of the neighbouring nations, we might find out of the reaſonableneſs of 
many of thofe inſtitutions, which at preſent appear to us unaccountable; and 
what we know of the wiſdom of ſome of them, ſhould engage us to judge fa- 
vourably of others. EDT £56. 

A. Thoſe precepts for which we can give no other reaſon at all, did at leaſt 
ſerve to keep the Jetos a diſtin& people from all others, which was very proper 


in order to prefetve the worſhip of the true God among them, and'has ſince 


been the foundation of all that evidence which ariſes to chriſtianity for their 
continuing ſo diſtinct, even in the midſt of all their diſperſions. Compare Prop, 
113. Cor. 1, 2. pe, 

5. They were expreſlily aſſured again and again in the plaineſt words, that 
the principal ſtreſs was not to be laid on ceremonial obſervances, but that the 


great duties of morality were of much higher eſteem in the ſight of God, Vid, 


1 Sam. xv. 22, 23. Micah Vi. 6—8. Prov. xxi. 3. xv. 8. Hof. vi. 6. Fer. vii. 4— 


£15. Iſa. Ixvi. I—3. lviii. 3—10. i. 11-17. Amos v. 21—24. Pſal. l. 8-23. 


To which we may add the diſtinction made between the ceremonial and the moral 
law, by writing the chief branches of the latter on tables of ſtone, after they had 
been pronounced by an audible voice from heaven: not now to inſiſt upon 
ſuch precepts in the Pentateuch, as Deut. vi. 4, 5. and the many parellel paſſages; 
which muſt be ſufficient to ſhew that no ceremonial obſervances could in them- 


ſelves alone render them acceptable to God. Compare Deut. xxvii. 14—26. 


Leland againſt Tind. vol. i. p. 62—65. | Watts's Miſcell. Ne. lix. p. 251—258. 
Limb. Collat. Reſp. iii. Queſt, iv. c. 11, | Leland againſt Morg. c. li. p. 4559: 

. | 4 Lowman on Heb. Ritual, paſſ. 
Withi Æayptiaca, paſſ. 1 


Secr. II. To circumciſion it is objected, that it was cutting off a part of the 
human body, which had it been ſuperfluous would not have been given to man 
in his moſt perfect ſtate, and that it was an operation attended with ſome dan- 

1. That it is plain in fact it is not attended with danger; and allowing there 
might be pain in it, yet that mortification was by no means comparable to the 
advantages accruing to the Jews from that covenant of which it was the ſign. 

2. That very mortification might be intended to remind them of their obliga- 
tions to mortify their irregular deſires and ſenſual affections. Vid. Deut. x. 16. 
XXX. 6. Jer. iv. 4 Adds vil. 51. Rom. ii. 25—29. 

. | E 3 Such 


PRO. CXXII. The obection from ſacrifices, 


z. Such an indelible mark thus impreſſed might be a proper token of that 
covenant, in which ſucceeding generations were intereſted, and which contained 
ſo great and important a reference to a perſon who was in tuture ages to be 
born, and who was the foundation of the bleſſings promiſed to Abraham in that 
covenant of which circumciſion was the ſign. Not to inſiſt upon what Drake 
has obſerved, as to the natural benefits which might attend this rite, by which 
as he ſuppoſed it was recommended to ſome neighbouring nations. 


Rev. exam. with Cand. vol. ii. Diff. v.] Anſwer of Circum. paſſ. pref. p. 1018, 


Ps 162—168. h O— 32, | | 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creat. p. go. | Leland againſt Tindal, vol. i. p. 65, 66. 
Letter to Waterland, p. 33— 38. Drake's Anat. vol. i. I. i. c. xx. p. 127, 128. 


cruel rite, and therefore could not be made a part of a divine inſtitution. 
We acknowledge, that without a divine revelation, there could be no reaſon 


early date, Gen. iii. 21. iv. 4. and prevailed almoſt univerſally, it is more pro- 


tended to promote humiliation, by impreſſing the mind of the offerer with a 
conviction that death was due to fin; and, as a more perfect atonement was 


of beaſts might ſerve this end, it muſt certainly be lawfu] to kill them for ſacri- 
fice, as well as for food. As to their being ſo much multiplied under the Mo- 
/aic law, it is to be remembered, that a great part of them went to the prieſt, 
and in many caſes to the offerer : not to inſiſt on the opinion of ſome, that the 
burnt-offerings were not entirely conſumed. In ſome inſtances, (v. g. in the 


on the offender, and in many others, as a tribute paid to God, the great pro- 
prietor and king of the country, for the ſupport of the offices of his houſhold : 


culiar bleſſing attended thoſe who preſented them, and gave them a more abun- 


dant increaſe in proportion to their pious zeal. Compare Prov, iii. 9, 10. 
Mal. ii. 8-11. Exzek. xliv. 30. | 


 Blount's Oracles of Reaſon. | | //hitby on Hebrews, ix. 19, Note x. 
Burnet at Boyle's Lect. vol. ii. P. 75, | Taylor of Deiſm, p. 219, 220. 

76, B5—99. 8 Rev. Exam. Sc. vol. 1. Diſſ. viii. 
Tindal of Chriſtian. p. 7880, 91, 92+ ] Leland againſt Tindal, vol. i. p. 66-69. 
Perſ. Sat. ii. ver. 44—51. Pbilemon to Hydaſpes, Lett. v. 

Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 95, 96. | 


SECT, IV. It has further been objected, that the whole myſtery of the eise 
religion was a contrivance to. enflaye the people to the power of prieſts, and 
apa | | exhauſt 


Sgr. III. It is alſo objected, that jacrifices are in themſelves an abſurd and 


to believe they would be pleaſing to God; but as it is plain they were of very. 


bable they were of divine original, compare Heb. xi. 4.) They might be in- 


gradually revealed, might lead on their thoughts to it. And when the death 


caſe of ſin- offerings) ſacrifices were to be conſidered as a kind of fine impoſed. 


and there is from the genius of that religion great reaſon to believe, that a pe- 
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exhauſt their revenues to maintain that order. Compare Deul. xvii. 874, 


government, or in particular inſtances to reſcind ſuch acts of the ſtate as were 


goes upon a very precarious ſuppoſition, that the high-prieſt might conſult the 


The proviſion made for the prieſts vindicated, PART VI. 


To this it is anſwered, 

1. That the tribe of Levi had a right to the welſth part of the land in com- 
mon with their brethren ; ſo that the allotment of the cities mentioned Numb. 
xxxv. 1—8, cannot be fairly brought into the objection, unleſs it could be 
proved that in conſequence of this ajlotment, the Levites poſſeſſed above one 
twelfth of it. . 

2. That the tithes, Frſt fruits, Sc. appointed to be paid them, were in part 
a juſt equivalent for their attendance upon the ſervice of the ſanctuary, as well 
as their care in inſtructing the people our of tlie law, and in the payment of this, 
an extraordinary bleſſing might be expected, as above. 

2. That there was allo a magiſtracy among the people, to which the Prizfs 
and Levites were in the ſame lubjection as the reſt of the Vraelites: nor does 
there appear to be any ſuch exemption in their favour, as many laws eſtabliſhed 
in Popiſb countries have ſince given to their clergy. 

4. That it can never be proved the Urim and Jhummim was an oracle of ſuch 
a kind, as to put it in the power of the high-prieſt to produce any new model of 


diſagreeable to him, or to grant protection to whom he pleaſed : for all this 


oracle whenever he pleaſed, and on whatever queſtion he thought fit, and that 
the way of anſwering in that oracle was by the ſuppoſed inſpiration of the per- 
ſon wearing the breaſt plate. And indeed when we conſider in how awfula 
manner God puniſhed Nadab, Abibu, Korah and his aſſociates, Uzzah and 
many more, who preſumed to adulterate or profane his inſtitutions, one can ne- 
ver imagine he would have permitted a high-prieft in this greateſt ſolemnity to 
deliver a falſe oracle in his name, without immediately inflicting ſome remark- 
able judgment upon him : and it ſeems, that had he pretended to be inſpired 
In any caſe, about which he was not conſulted, he would have been liable to be 
tried, as another perſon falſly pretending to prophecy. 


Morgan's Moral Phil. vol. i. p. 141, | Lowman's Civ. Gov. of the Heb, c. xi. p. 
267, 268, 272. 191—217, 2452522 _ 
Leland againſt Mor. vol.1.,p,218—221.| 5 


V 


It may not be improper to obſerve here, that the very foundation of Dr. 
Morgan's ſtrange calculation, to juſtify his aſſertion, that the Jewiſh prieſts had 
twenty ſhillings in the pound, or that the people paid the value of a rack-rent for 
their pretended free holds, depends upon ſeveral falſities, eſpecially this, that 
he takes it for granted without any proof, that every male was obliged to pay half 
a ſhekel at each of the yearly feaſts which he computes at 1,200,000, per Annum. 


Morgan, ibid. vol. ii. p. 136, 142148. 
| S n. 


„ 


Por. CXXII. The Moſaic laws relating to ſobriety and chaſtity conſidered. 


77 8 en Oo 1 0 a 2. 
Moch in the ſame ſtrain is that inſtance of prieſt-craft, which Morgan pre” 


| tends to find in the inſtitution of the water of jealouſy, which he repreſents as a 


contrivance to make it ſafe for women to commit adultery with the prieſts and 
none but them, Numb. v. 11—31. . © 

In anſwer to this impious thought, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that nothing 
can be more unjuſt than to charge ſo ſtupid and villainous a contrivance upon ſo 


wiſe and virtuous a perſon as Moſes appears to have been, who in the ſyſtem of 


his laws has made adultery puniſhable with death, no leſs in a prieſt than any 
other perſon. Conſidering the conſequences attending this trial, in caſe either 
of innocence or of guilt, it would, on Morgan's ſuppoſition, be a very ill-judged 
contrivance : and all that was ſaid under the preceding ſection concerning the 


danger of a prieſt's ſolemnly profaning the name of God to any fraudulent pur- 


poſe, would here have the moſt apparent weight : beſides that, the perſon ap- 


pointed to preſide on this occaſion was to be the chief of the prieſts then in wait- 


ing, which would render ſuch a conſpiracy as Morgan ſuppoſes utterly im- 
practicable. „ 

Sgr. V. It has further been objected, that the Moſaic law does not lay a 
ſufficient ſtreſs upon the duties of ſobriety, temperance, and chaſtity, nor make a 
proper proviſion againſt the contrary vices : but to this it is replied,- Be 

1. As to riot and drunkenneſs, it is ſpoken of with great abhorrence, Deut. 
xxix. 19. and in order to diſcourage it, there was a ſpecial law, which'impow- 


_ ered parents even to put their children to death by a legal proceſs, if they con- 


tinued incurably addicted to it; which was ſuch a proviſion againſt the firſt ad- 


vances to debaucheries of this kind, as is quite unequalled in the laws of any 
other nation, Deut. xxi. 18—21. To which it may be added, that ſuch pro- 
_ viſion was made for puniſhing injurious acts which drunkenneſs often produces, 


as would conſequently have a further tendency to reſtrain it. | 
2. As to /ewdneſs, it was provided againſt, (1.) By a general law, forbidding 
whoredom in any inſtance, Deut. xxiii. 17. and making it dreadfully capital in caſe 
of a prieſt's daughter, Lev. xxi. 9. (2.) Adultery was puniſhed with death, Lev. xx. 
10. Deut. xxii. 22. which extended not only to women whoſe marriage had been 
conſummated, but thoſe who were only betrothed ; Deut. xxii. 23. and conſidering 


how young their girls were generally betrothed, this would have a great effect. 


(3.) Rapes were alſo puniſhed with death, Dewut, xxii. 25—27. (4) If a per- 


jon debauched a young woman not betrothed, he was obliged to marry her, how | 


much ſoever his inferior in rank, and could never on any account divorce her, 
Deut. xxii. 28, 29. (5.) A perſon lying with a female fave was fined in the 
lols of her ranſom, Deut. xxi. 14. (6.) Univerſally, if a woman pretended to 
be a virgin and was not, whether ſhe had been debauched before or after her 
eſpouſals, ſhe was liable to be put to death: which was ſuch a guard upon the 
chaſtity of all young women, as was of a very ſingular and elſewhere unequalled 

| B b b nature, 


50 © OBje#toms from the inelegancy of the ſcripture ſtyle: PART VI, 
nature, Deut. xxii. 20, 21. (7.) The law by which baſtards in all their gene. 
rations were excluded from the congregation of the Lord, i. e. probably from the 
liberty of worfhipping among his people in the place where God peculiarly dwelt, 
(Deut. xxiii. 2.) was a brand of infamy, which ſtrongly expreſſed God's abhor. 
rence of a lewd commerce between the ſexes ; and conſidering the genius and 
temper of the Jewiſh nation, muſt have a great tendency to ſuppreſs this prac- 
tice. So that upon the whole, {ufficient care was taken in the Maſaic inſtitution 
to convince the , that lewdneſs and other kinds of intemperance were highly 
diſpleaſing to God : and there ſeems to be no remaining objection, but that 
future puniſhments were not denounced againſt them; and that is only one branch 
of the objection taken from the omiſſion of the doctrine of future rewards and 
puniſhments, which will be conſidered elſewhere. __ 


. PROPOSITION CXXIIL 
LECT. To propofe and anſwer ſome other objections againft the inſpiration of ſcrip- 
CLI. ture, taken from the general manner in which the books of it are written, and 
— dme other conſiderations not mentioned above. EIT 


VNV Seni. = | 

SEcT. I. Some have objected. the inelegancy. of the yle, eſpecrally in ſeveral 
parts of it: to which we anſwer, 6 5 EE 

1. That the inſpiration of a book is not to he judged of by its fyle, but by 
its Ztneſs to anſwer its end, which was ſomething of greater importance than to 
teach men to write in an elegant and polite! manner. | 


2. The different genius of different nations is to be conſidered, in judging 

of the ſtyle of books; and it would be abſurd to condemn every thing in eſters 

and ancient books, which does not ſuit the fern or modern taſte. 

3. Many of the ſuppoſed ſoleciſms in ſcripture may be vindicated by paral- 

lel paſſages in the moſt authentic writers, as Dr. Blachwell, and many others 
mentioned in the Preface to the Family Expoſitor, have largely ſnewn. 

4. There are multitudes of paſſages not only in the original, but even in the 
moſt literal tranſlations, which have been accounted inimitably beautiful, pa- 
thetic, and ſublime, by the moſt judicious critics, and thoſe in which there 
ſeems to be leaſt of artful turn and antitheſis, do ſo much the more ſuit the ma- 
jeſty and importance of the occaſion. 1 | 


Burnet's four Diſcourſes, p. 66, 67. | Spectator, vol. vi. No. 405. 
Boyle's Style of Scriptures paſſ. Family Expoſitor, vol. i. Pref. p. 5. 
Nichols's Conf. vol. iv. p. 120139, =, 


Szer. I. Others have objected the want of a regular method both in the Old 
Teſtament and the New, which makes it a work of great labour to collect the 


ſeveral doctrines and arguments therein diſperſed, and to a place them in 
. | an 


Prop. CXXIII. The want of method; and obſcurity. 
an orderly and ſyſtematical view, To this, beſides what is ſaid above, it may 


be anſwered, _ WG Ser et yy 
1. That it now gives agreeable employment to thoſe that ſtudy the ſerip- 
tures, thus to range and collect the ſeveral paſſages, relating to the ſame ſub- 
ject, which are diſperſed up and down. PR 1 575 
2. T hat conſidering the ſcripture as a book intended for the common people, 
who are by no means exact judges of method, this is no important deficiency : 
and indeed on the contrary, the way of teaching men doctrines and truths in ſuch 
looſe diſcourſes, eſpecially as illuſtrated by hiſtorical facts, is much more fit for 
popular uſe, rendering theſe things more eaſy to be underſtood and retained, 
3. By this means, ſuch a foundation is laid for arguing the truth of a reve- 
lation from the genuineneſs of thoſe books which contain it, as could not other- 
wiſe have taken place; as will abundantly appear by conſulting the demonſtra- 
tion of Prop. 108. ths 


Nicb. Conf. vol. iv. p. 157167. | Owenof Underſt. Scrip. . iv. p. 163—175* 


Seer. III. The ohſcurity of many paſſages both in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and the number of controverſies amonglt Chriſtians to which they have 
given riſe, is alſo objected, as a further argument againſt their divine authority. 
To this it is anſwered, A 3 1 od em 
1. That it was humanly ſpeaking impoſſible, that there ſhould not be many 
obſcure paſſages in ſuch very ancient writings, the languages of which have been 
ſo long dead. And indeed in any language it might be expected that there 
would be ſome obſcurity, when ſome of the ſubjects were ſo ſublime, and in 
many reſpects ſo incomprehenſible, and when others related to future events, 
which were to come to pals ſo long after the prediction, the clearneſs of which 
might have fruſtrated their accompliſhment,  ' © 

2. That this obſcurity generally lies upon thoſe things which are of the leaſt 
importance; and where it relates to momentous doctrines, as ſometimes it muſt 
be acknowledged it does, it affects what is circumſtantial rather than eſſential 
in them. 4 i ee | 
3. That the difficulties in many paſſages in ſcripture afford an agreeable 

exerciſe to pious and learned men, by whoſe labours many of them have been 

happily cleared up. „3% On TU9TTRHt 
4. That in other inſtances,” they may tend to promote our humility, as the 
ſecrets in nature and providence do. = 55 
5. They leave room for the exerciſe of mutual candour among thoſe of dif- 
ferent opinions, which, were it generally to prevail, would do a greater honour 
to chriſtianity, than the moſt exact agreement in principle, or uniformity in 
worſhip, could poſſibly do. | EE 
Nich. Conf. vol. iv. p. 167 177. Allerb. Poſt. Serm. vol. i. Serm. ix. p.235 —35 1. 
Limb. Theol. l. i. c. vi. $ 7, 8. | Foſter againſt Tindal, c. iii. p. 19 1—215+ 
Leland againſt Tind, vol. ii. c. vii, | Rymer of Rev. Rel. P 247—255. 
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37² The trivial nature of ſome parts of ſeriptur e objected to. Parm VI. 


Sect. IV. Another ſet of objections is drawn from the trivial nature of ſome 
paſſages, which are to be found eſpecially in the Old Teſtament, and ſometimes 
in the New. The vaſt abundance of words uſed to relate ſome facts, (v. g. Gen. 

v. Numb. viii. Exod. XXV—xXvill, XXXV—Xxxix.) while others perhaps of much 
greater importance are entirely omitted, or paſſed over in a very flight manner, 
as alſo the frequent repetition of the ſame ſtory and the ſame ſentiments, are 
objections nearly akin to this. It is anſwered, . 5 

1. That great allowance is to be made for the genius of eaſtern nations, in 
many of whoſe modern hiſtories we find the perſons concerned introduced as 
ſpeaking, and a much greater number of words uſed than was neceſſary for 
giving us ſome competent idea of the fact. | A es 

2. Nevertheleſs, this makes the ſtory more popular, and tends in a more 
forcible manner to ſtrike the minds of common readers, ſuggeſting many in- 
ſtructive and entertaining thoughts, which in a more conciſe abſtract could not 
have been introduced, at leaſt with ſo great advantage. 1 

3. An exactneſs in many particulars might be uſeful to thoſe for whom theſe 
writings were more immediately intended, where it is not ſo to us. 
4. Nevertheleſs, we do not inſiſt upon it that the ſcripture is the moſt per- 
fect model of ſtyle, nor pretend to eſtabliſh ſuch a degree of inſpiration as would 
make that aſſertion neceſſary. Es . 

5. The repetitions were often very neceſſary : the fame circumſtances of the 
ſame or of different perſons required the review of the ſame important thoughts, 
in the poetical, prophetic, and epiſtolary writings ; and the repetition of the 
ſame fact by different hiſtorians, who do not appear to have borrowed from each 
other, is a great confirmation of the truth of it. 


| Nich. Conference, vol. iv. p. 117 —193:.- 


LECT. Sxer. V. It is further objected, that if the Old and New Teſtament had been 
CLIL of divine original, we can hardly imagine they would have been the cauſe of fo 
much miſchief in the world, which is imputed to the great ſtreſs laid on believing 

certain doctrines. To this it is. replied, 

x. That the genius of them both, and eſpecially of the New Teſtament, is ſo 
apparently full of meekneſs, benevolence, and goodneſs, that nothing can be 
more unjuſt, than to charge the bigotry. and perſecuting zeal. of its profeſſors 
upon that. 1 | 

2. That this evil has its origin in thoſe luſts of men, which this revelation 
was peculiarly intended to reſtrain. 

3. That there have been penal laws, and ſome conſiderable degree of perle- 
cution among Heathens on religious accounts, where chriſtianity has not been 
in queſtion, | 

4. That if there has been more among or againſt Chriſtians, it has generally 
been, becauſe chriſtian principles have ſpirited up thoſe who have cordially 


received them to bear greater hardſhips, as well as engaged them more open|y 
FP: to 
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PRO P CXXIII. The perſecutions occafioned by chriſtianity objedted. 


to profeſs their own religion, and more expreſly to condemn thoſe follies and 
crimes wh ch have paſſed for religion among other men, much to the danger as 
well as reproach of thoſe by whom they have been maintained, _ 

5. Becauſe that hereby occaſionally greater evidence has been derived to 
chriſtianity. as appears from the preceding argument. | 

6. T hat the eternal ſalvation of a few, 1s, upon the whole, a rich equiva- 
ent for the greateſt temporal damage ſuſtained : nevertheleſs it muſt be acknow- 


| ledged, that they have much to anſwer for, who, by perſecuting under pretence 
of defending the goſpel, have brought ſuch a reproach upon it. 
7. It is allo obſervable, that men have ſeldom been perſecuted by Chriſtians, 


for denying thoſe doctrines which are evidently contained in the goſpel], but 
much oftener for refuſing to ſubmit to human explications, and very frequently 


to moſt corrupt additions; which has been the caſe of Popiſþ perſecution, which 


indeed furniſhes out the greateſt part of this argument, 


8. The extraordinary piety, temperance, and charity, eſpecially of the pri- 


mitive Chriſtians, and the joy of good men in. the midſt of the ſevereſt perſe- 


cutions, muſt be allowed an evident proof that the world' has been generally 
the better for chriſtianity, and a vaſt balance to what is urged in the objection: 


not to mention the influence chriſtianity has had in reforming the doctrines of 


morality among the Heatbens; as appears from comparing the writings of the 


pagan philoſophers after Chriſt's time with thoſe before it. — For the illuſtration 
of the former part of this ſtep, ſee Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, and the latter, 
Tillard againſt Warburion, ad ſinem.— And we may further add here, that the 
good effects to be produced by the expected prevalency of true chriſtianity at 
laſt, are to be taken in as further balancing the account. 

9. When all poſſible allowances are made to the objection, it can be of no 


weight; for ſince reaſon is the accidental occaſion of all this perſecution about 


chriſtianity, and of all others, whether among Mahometans, Fews, or Pagans, 
they will as well prove that God is not the author of our reaſon, as that he is not 
the author of the chriſtian religion: and indeed nothing can be more apparently 
abſurd than to ſay, that God could not give what man may groſly abuſe. 

10. As to the ſtreſs laid upon believing the goſpel, it is ridiculous to make that 
an objection againft the truth of it; for if the diſbelieving of it had not been re- 


preſented as a very dangerous thing, it had been in effect acknowledging its wa 


evidence ſo defective, as not to be ſufficient for the conviction of an honeſt in- 
quirer, and its own importance to be ſo ſmall, as almoſt to beſpeak a neglect, 
when yet its pretended: apparatus was ſo amazing, as at the very firſt view it 
muſt appear to have been: fo that here would in effect have been a ſelf- con- 
tradiction, which few writers on either ſide the queſtion ſeem to have been ſuf- 
ficiently aware of. | | 
Juvenal's Sat. xv. paſſ. Letter to the Miniſter of. Moffat. 
Chandler of Perſ. p.120, & 30—32. | Anſwer to it. 
MWarb. Div, Leg. vol. i. Pp. 296— 305. Hoadley's Trafts, p. 67—97: 
Ed. 2. Re 5 I XTLeland againſt Tind. vol. ii. p. e 
Ker. 
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of morality whatever; ſince they can do no more than lay down general rules, 
without being able to deſcend to every perſonal circumſtance. 


and of doing unto others as we would they ſhould do unto us. 


thority, and urged as entirely inconſiſtent with the juſtice and goodneſs of 


velation that the expreſs knowledge of it is abſolutely neceſſary for the final hap- 


The rules of morality in ſeripture nor particular enough. Part VI. 
SECT. VI. It has further been objected, that the ſcripture rules of morality 
are given in very / /erms, without ſuch particular limitations as particular cir. 
cumſtances require, or without the reaſon on which they are founded. To this 

it is replied, | | | | 
1. That if this concludes againſt any thing, it will conclude againſt all book; 


2. Though God might have written ſuch a book, it would have been too 
voluminous ever to have been read. | 
3. There are many excellent general rules, which if men would honeſtly at. 
tend to, they would ſeldom be at a loſs as to their particular duty, eſpecially 
that of ſtudying to ſhew ourſelves approved to God, of doing all to his glory, 


4. The reaſons are ſometimes ſuggeſted, eſpecially thoſe taken from the con- 
lequence of men's actions. : 

5. If there had been ſuch a laboured deduction as in our ethical writers, 
few would have underſtood it. 

6. It would not have ſuited the majeſty of the great Legiſlator, ſince even hu- 
man laws do not ule this method. The declaration of the will of God, and a 
view to the ſanctions and other motives ſuggeſted 1n ſcripture, are of far greater 
importance than numerous deciſions in caluiſtry, and laboured refinements of 
abſtract argument. 


Leland againſt Tind. c. x. p.298—302. | Atterbury's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 268. 
Dod. Fam, Expoſ. vol. i. & 39. Note (i.) | 


Srcr. VII. The imperfe& promulgation of the Jewiſh and chriſtian religions 
has always been reckoned one of the chief objections againſt their divine au— 


God, if he be ſuppoſed the author of them. To this it is replied, | 
1. That the objection ſeems to take it for granted, that it is a part of the te- 


pineſs of every human creature, otherwiſe God was not (for ought appears) 
obliged to give it to any, and if not to any, then certainly not to all, 

2. Though it be acknowledged that revelation has given great advan- 
tapes, eſpecially that of the New Teſtament, yet that can be no reaſonable objec- 
tion againſt its being true, though not univerſal ; ſince it plainly appears, that 
if there be a univerſal providence and God be juſt and good, then it mult be 
conſiſtent with juſtice and goodneſs to give different men very different advan- 
tages for religious improvement, ſince (conſidering the diverſity of men's tem- 
pers and circumſtances) it is plain in fact God has done it. 0 

3. The ſuppoſition of the truth of ſcripture, (allowing as above, N®. 1.) 18 
ſo far from increafing the difficulty of accounting for the divine conduct which 
would ariſe on the foot of natural religion, that indeed it rather ens it, oy 

| | * 5 


PROP. CXXIII. The imperfect promulgation of revelation confidered. 


with reſpect to thoſe who have enjoyed and embraced this revelation, and thoſe 
who have nor for as to Jews and Chriſtians, it repreſents them not as being 
left to error and ſuperſtition, (which if ſcripture be falſe it muſt be allowed 
they are,) but as having received ſeveral diſtinguiſhing favours from the divine 
Being, and glorious advantages for eternal happineſs. And as to o2bers, it ſhews us, 
Firſt, That God has already done more for them, than it can otherwiſe be proved 
that he has: particularly in the following inſtances, (1.) By diſcovering him- 
ſelf in various methods of revelation to Adam and Noah, (who had ſuch extra- 


to the reſt of mankind; (lee Winder's Hiſt. of Knowl, vol. 1. c. iii, & v.) 
and alſo to others in the earlieſt ages of the human race, from whom on this 
ſuppoſition uſeful traditions might be handed down to poſterity, the remainders 
of which ſeem evident in Fob and his friends, Melchizedeck, Abimelech, and many 
others, and even in ſome of the Heathen writers, Compare Prop. cix. ſub unit. 


the ſingular appearances of God for them and the Jewiſh nation, previous to 
their ſettlement in Canaan ; which were peculiar advantages to Egypt and Canaan, 


Moſaic religion in ſuch a manner, as to encourage ſtrangers to live among the 
Jews, and to oblige the Fewws to endeavour to promote the knowledge of the true 


favour, both in the conqueſt of Canaan under ſuch great natural diſadvantages, 
Solomon's magnificence and wiſdom. while he continued faithful to God, which 
and princes who reſorted to his court: (compare 1 Kings iv. 29—34. x. 23.— 


captivity, which occaſioned remarkable proclamations through the whole Baly- 
lonian and Perſian empires, by which vaſt numbers of people muſt be admoniſhed. 
(.) By the diſperſion of che Jewiſh ſcriptures themſelves when tranſlated into 
Greek, (6,) By the miſſion of Chrift and his apoſtles, and the early and exten- 
live propagation of his goſpel by them. (7.) By all the advantages which have 
ſince been given, by the ſettlement of European and Chriſtian colonies in almoſt 


whereby indeed immenſe numbers have been converted; and the number might 
have been yet greater, if thoſe advantages had been properly improved. —Se- 


mall be an univerſal prevalence of the knowledge of God, and all the Hea- 
then nations ſhall be gathered in, Prop. 112. Schal. gr. 1.—Thirdly, In the 
mean time, it not only aſſures us that God will make all gracious allow- 
ances for the circumſtances and diſadvantages in which they have been 
placed; but ſeems to point out a way, in Which virtuqus and _ pious: 
cleathens, if ſuch there be, may be accepted with God, (i. e. though 


ordinary facts to relate with ſuch peculiar advantage from their relation 


(2.) By the remarkable removes and diſperſions of the Abrahamic family, and 
had they been wiſe enough to have improved them, (g.) In conſtituting the 


God abroad as well as at home. (4.) By remarkable appearances of God in their 
and during their abode in it, eſpecially in the victories of David, the fame of 
he no doubt would improve for the ſpreading of religion among the many ſages 


25.) but eſpecially by the train of providences to Jrael in and after the Babyloniſh 


all the principal, eſpecially the maritime parts of Afa, Africa and America, 


condly, Revelation encourages us to hope that the time will come, when there 
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The book of the Apocrypha enumerated. Pak r VI. 


the atonement and mediation of Chriſt,) with greater honour to divine juſtice, 
than we could otherwiſe conceive. 
Jenkins of Chiſtian. vol. i. part ii. c.] Fefter againſt T 114 k. ii. 


ii. Þ 43—132. Serm vl. ii Ne. vii. p. 144—146. 
Vaterland Script. Vind.partii. Poſtſer. Y oung on Idol. vol. ii. c. iv. P. 217 


Tindal of Chriſtian. paſſ. wo : 7 
Leland againſt Tindal, vol. ii. c. xvi. p.] Ridley on the Spirit, tw. vi. p. 235. 


554—576. | Note. 


DEFINITION LXXVIIL 
The books of the ApocRVvHHA, are thoſe books, which are added by the 


ELM, Church of Rome to thoſe of the Old Teſtament received by proteftants ; and take 
w——— their name from their having been ſuppoſed to have lain hid a conſiderable 


time after they were written, 


SCHOLIU u. 


The names of theſe books, as they ſtand in the Yulgar Latin Bible, are two 
of Eſdras, Tobit, Judith, the remainder of Eſther, Wiſdom of Solomon, Eccleſi- 
aſticus, Baruch, with Feremiah's epiſtle, the Song of three children the ſtory of 
Suſannah, of Bel and the Dragon, the prayer of Manaſſeb, and two books of the 
Maccabees. The ſecond of Eſdras is not extant in Greek, but the moſt authentic 
copy of it is the Latin: but in ſome copies of the Greek Bible there are two other 
books of Maccabees, added; the third of which contains chiefly the hiſtory of 
the Jewiſb affairs under Ptolemy Philopator. 


Prideaux's Connect. vol. ii. p. 185, 186, 111, 112. 


PROPOSITION CXXIV. 


The books of the Apocrypha are not to be received as written by a plenary 
ſuperintendent inſpiration. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Joſephus only mentions 22 books of the Old Teſtament as inſpired, in which 
theſe cannot be included: and he expreſſly ſays, that thoſe which were written 
after the time of Artaxerxes, (i. e. probably Artaxerxes Longimanus, from whom 
Ezra and Nebemiab had their commiſſion) were not looked upon by the Fewib 
church as of equal authority. Compare Prop. 105. gr. 4. 


Toſeph. contr. App. l. i. c. viii. 5. 1333. Hudſ. Ed. 


2. They never appear to have been 1 in the New Teſtament, as moſt ok 


the books of the old are, though ſome paſſages of them might have been much 
to the purpoſe of che ſacred writers. 1 
+ 


.. ““. 


1 


ch 


PROP. CXXIV. The Apocryphal books not written by inſpiration. 


3. The author of the irt book of Maccabees, which is one of the moſt va- 
Iyable in the whole collection, intimates that there had not for a conſiderable 
time been any prophet in ael divinely inſpired, x Mac. iv. 46. x. 27. and 


the author of the ſecond book ſeems expreſily to own, that he had no ſuperna- 


tural aſſiſtance, 2 Mac. xv. 38, 39. li. 19—28. | 

4. There are ſome paſſages in theſe books which ſeem in themſelves abſurd 
and incredible, v. g. the angel's lying to Tobit, and afterwards driving away 
the devil by a fumigation, Tobit v. 12, compared with Tobit xii. 15. Tobit vi. 
paſſ. the ſtory of fire being turned into water, and vice verſa, 2 Mac. i. 19—22. 
the march of the tabernacle and ark after Jeremiab, ibid. ii, 4—8. to which 
moſt writers add what they think the inconſiſtent and contradictory account of 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, who is ſaid to have died of grief, x Mac. vi. 
8, 16. and to have died miſerably in the mountain conſumed with worms, 
2 Mac. ix. 5— 12, 28.— 2 Mac. i. 16. is alſo quoted, as relating that his brains 
were beaten out, but that Antiochus mult probably have been another perſon. 

5. There are other paſſages which are inconſiſtent with ſome parts of the Old 
Teſtament; v. g. Judith (c. ix. 2.) juſtifying the murder of the Shechemites, con- 
demned Gen. xlix. 7. the author of the Wiſdom of Solomon, ſpeaking in the per- 


ſon of that prince, repreſents Jrael as under oppreſſion, which it was not in So- 


lomon's days, Wiſd. ix. 7, 8. xv. 14. compared with 1 Kings x. 27. (yet ſome 
have urged 1 Kings xi. 14, 25+ as an anſwer to this objection.) Baruch is here 
ſaid to have been carried into Babylon, at the ſame time when Jeremiah tells us 


he was carried into Egypt, Bar. i. 2. Fer. xliii. 6. to which we may add the falſe 


account of the fact related, Lev. x. 16—20. in the reference to it, x Mac. ii. 
11. Compare alſo Eſth. xii. 5. with vi. 3, 6. to which may be added the ap- 


plauſe of ſelf- murder, 2 Mac. xiv. 41, Oc. 
6. There are ſome other paſſages relating to the hiſtory of foreign nations, ſo 


inconſiſtent with what all other hiſtorians ſay, as not to be admitted without 
much greater evidence than belongs to the books, 1 Mac. 1. 6, 7. vill, 16. 


.1&2 & 3—6.]7. From comparing all theſe ſteps on the one hand, and con- 
ſidering on the other that there is no poſitive evidence for their inſpiration, it 
tollows, that theſe books are not to be admitted as written by a plenary ſuper- 
intendent inſpiration. Q; E. D. | 


Burnet on the Art. p. 89, 90. 


Linborch, Theol, J. i. c. iii. $ 512, 
. Turret, Loc. ii. Quæſt. ix. 


Bennet againſt Popery, p. 71, 72. 


CFA 


The inſiſting upon reading ſome portion of theſe books, inſtead of leſſons 
from ſcripture, in the daily offices of the church, was an unreaſonable and cruel 
impoſition in thoſe who fixed the terms of conformity in England in the year 1662. 


Hiſt, of Nonconformily, p. 235—237+ | Old Whig, vol. ii. No. Ixxxiii. 


Cee | Scho- 
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The Apocrypha favours ſome of the Popiſh tenets. PART VI. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


We Fo that ſome of the chriltian fathers cited theſe books with great re. 
gard: nevertheleſs, moſt of them place the Apocryphal books in a claſs inferior 
to thoſe which they call canonical: and the firft council which is ſaid to have re- 
ceived them was the provincial council of Carthage, A. D. 397, who evidently 
come too late to be more competent judges of this queſtion than the Jews them- 
ſelves were. Nevertheleſs, we acknowledge theſe books to have been of con- 
ſiderable antiquity : and as ſome of them are very valuable, on account of the 
wiſe and pious ſentiments they contain, ſo the hiſtorical facts, and references to 
ancient notions and cuſtoms in others of them, make them well worthy an. 
attentive peruſal. 


_ on the Canon, I. 1, c. i. & 4—6. | 22 ins's. Hiſt. of the Can: 


SON DLI1IVUM 2. 


It is exceedingly probable, that the chief reaſon for which the authority of 
theſe books is maintained by the church of Rome is, that ſome paſſages in them 
countenance their ſuperſtitions, particularly the intercefſion of angels, Tob:t xii, 
15. and praying for the dead, 2 Mac. xii. 40—45. which is oe AURAL as pre- 
valent even in favour of thoſe who died idolaters. 

DO CHOLIVUM 3. 

A more particular critical account of moſt of theſe books may be found in 


Lewis's Antiq. vol. iv. l. viii. c. 46—54. | P. 111, 112, e Sp. 205, 
Prideaus's Connect. vol. i. p. 36—42, 50, 304. | 


51, 54, 73, 74. 104, 165. vol. 11. 


The END of the S1xTH PART.. 
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PART VII 


Containing an Account of the- Perivenve DeSrine relating 


to the Exiſtence and Mature of GOD, and the Diointeg 
„ the SON and Spirit, 


PROPOSITION CYXY. 


HE account given us in the Scriptures of the Old and New T eſtament» II . 


of the nature, perfections and providence of Gop, is agreeable to that CIIV. 
which the light of nature diſcovers concerning them. : , 


D E Mo N S T RATIO N. 


1. The ſcripture expreſsly aſſerts that there is a God, the creator of all things, 
Gen. i. 1. Pſal. xxxill. 6. As xiv. 17. Heb. wi. 3. 
2. The ſcripture aſſerts that God is an eternal Spirit. Fobn iv. 24. Heb, xi. 27 
1 Tim. vi. 16. Deut. xxxiii. 27. Pſal. xc. 2. 
3. That he is omnipreſent. 1 Kings viii. 27. Fſal. exxxix. —10. Jer. xxili. 24. 
4. That he knows all things. 1 Sam. ii. 3. Job xxxvi. 4. xlli. 2. Pſal. cxlvii. 
5, Fer. xxxii. 19. Afs xv. 18. And that | Ms contingencies are not excepted 
Tok this general aſſertion, appears from his having foretold ſome of the moſt 
_ contingent events, (Vid. Prop. 111, 112.) as well as from the following paſſages, 
_ xii. 9. xlvili. 3. xlvi. 10. xli. an Pal. exxxix. 2, 
He is perfectly wiſe, Fob ix. 4. 1 Tim. i. 19. 1/a. xl. 13, 14. 
7 That he is omnipotent. Jer. 1 17. Rev. xix. 6. Pſal. cxlv. 3. Job 
Ix, 4, Sc. 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 12. 


7- That he is perfectly good. Pal. Iii. 1. cxlv. 9: Matt. xix. 17. James i. 17, 
Exod. xxxiv. 6. 1 John iv. 8. 

8. The _—_ of God is aſſerted, Eſal. xxxvi. 6. cxxix. 4. CXIX. 137. Rom. 
ji. 6. Afs x. 3 4, 35. Kev. xv. 3. | 

DP. a... hat * is true and faithful, Numb. xxiii. 19. Deu. vii. 9. 2 Sam. vii. 
- 11. i. $6 


5 lo. That he is — holy, Iſa. vi. 3. Xliii. 15. vii. 15. P/al. exlv. 15. 
ev. xv. 
11. That he is immutable, Exod. iii. 14. Mal. iii. 6. Heb. i. 1o—12. James i. 17. 


12. That he is zncomprehenſible, Job xi. 7. Pſal. exxxix. 6. Eccleſ. iii. II. viii. 
17. 1 Tim. vi. 16. Rom. xi. 33. 
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The ſcriptute account of the being and per fections of God. Pak r. VII. 


13. That his providence extends to every event, preſerving, diſpoſing, and 
governing all things, Pſal. xxxvi. 6. xxxvi. 25. civ, cvii, cxlv. 13, Sc. Job 
xii. 10. Alls xiv. 17. xvli. 28. Matt. v. 29, 30. And it may be obſerved in 
the general, that all the vaſt number of ſcriptures, in which the operations of 
inanimate bodies, ſuch as the ſun, rain, Sc. as well as the actions of brutes 
are aſcribed to the divine agency and direction, do entirely agree with Prop, 32. 
Vid. Prop. xvi. 33. Pfal. Ixv. 9, &c. civ. 13-30. cxlv. 15, 16. cxlvii. 16— 
18. Amos iii. 6. ix. 7. Fob xxxvi, xxxvili, XXXIX. N 

14. That he is the only one God, is expreſsly aſſerted, Deut. vi. 4. iv. 39. 
2 Sam. vii. 22. Pſal. Ixxxvi. 10. Fer. x. 10, 11. xlv. 5. Matt, xix. 17. Jobn xvii, 
3. 1 Cor. viii. 4—6. 1 Zim. vi. 15. ii. 3. | | 

15. That he is a being of 4% poſjivle perfections, Matt. v. 48. 1 Chron. xxix. 
Il. Pſal., viii. 1. 


Gaſret's Chriſtian Inſtitutes, c. ii. 


JV 


So great an agreement between the doctrine of ſcripture and reaſon with re. 

ard to the being and attributes of God, is a conſiderable internal evidence in 

proof of the revelation itſelf, conſidering how much of religion depends upon 
forming right notions of the ſupreme Being. ; 


Scoti“s Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p. 318—338. 


Cotto tkLAR:SY: 2 


Conſidering how very clearly theſe things are taught in the forecited'paſſages, 
and in ſuch a multitude of others parallel to them, there can be no juſt reaſon 
to apprehend, that thoſe popular paſſages, in which the members of the human 
body, or the paſtions of the human mind, are aſcribed to God, ſhould be taken 
in a /iteral ſenſe, ſo as to miſlead any impartial and attentive reader, how mo- 
derate ſoever his capacity may be: ſo that no juſt objection againſt the preced- 
ing corollary can be drawn from ſuch paſſages. Compare Prop. 120. gr. 14. 


3; on RS a8 


To the ſcriptures urged gr. 4. in proof of the preſcience of future contingen- 
cies it has been replied, that thoſe paſſages only relate to God's knowledge of 
bis own works : but as this ſolution can only be applied to /ome of thoſe ſcrip- 
tures, ſo it is evident with regard to them, that as the equity, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs of God's works towards his rational creatures, depends upon the cor- | 
reſpondency between them and the moral character of thoſe creatures, God 
would not have a complete view of his diſpenſations towards them if he were 
ignorant of future contingencies; nor can the contrary doctrine be recon- 
ciled with thoſe other ſcriptures, which repreſent the divine volitions as 25 

| | mutavyx 


Prop, CXXV. God not the author of fin, tho' foreſeen by him. 


mutable. Compare 1 Sam, xv. 29. Job xiv, g. Xxiil. 13, 14. Pſal. xxxiii. 11 
[ſe, xlvi. 10. Mal. iii. 6. Ads xv. 15—18. xvii. 26. 


Limborcb, Theol, I. ii. c. xviii. $ 27—29. 


SCG LITOM E 


been replied, that when God foretels future events, he determines to make them 
certain by making them neceſſary; and in order to reconcile this with his juſtice, 
ir has been added, that his creatures in theſe actions are not conſidered as in a 
ſtate of probation, but that in theſe particulars it is ſuſpended : but this ab- 
jection is ſufficiently anſwered, Prop. 111. Cor. 1. and may further be illuſtrated 
by comparing Gen. xv. 16. Exod. 111. 19 20. vii. 3, 4. Matt. xxvi. 24.100 which 
may perhaps be added Ads i. 16—20, See (beſides Colliber 1n the place re- 
ferred to above) | 1 


Saurin's Sermons, vol. Ii. p. 199, 200. | Ridgley's Divin. vol. i. p. 69. 


nen e 

That God is not the author of fin, expreſsly appears from all the texts relat- 
ing to the holineſs of God, and thoſe relating to his juſtice and goodneſs when 
compared with the threatenings denounced againſt fin, as well as from James i. 
13. whence it appears that ſcriptures urged on the contrary fide, ſuch as Prov. 
Xvi. 4. 2 Sam. Xil. Il. xvi. 10. are to be interpreted, as not to expreſs an irre- 


providence ſuch occaſions and temptations, as he knew would in fact, though 
not neceſſarily prevail, to draw man to the commiſſion of fin: and that God 
ſhould act thus, is not a difficulty peculiar to ſcripture, ſince it is agreeable to 
what we ſee every day, if we allow the univerſality of his providence. 


Limborch, ibid. I. ii. c. xxx. & 1—7- 


„„%%ͤ . 


Scripture does expreſsly aſſert, not only that all things are foreknown by 
God, but that he works all according to the counſel of his own will, Eph. i. 11, 
and that even the death of Chriſt happened according to his determinate purpoſe, 
Luke xxii. 22. Ads li. 23. iv. 28. whence it follows, that to make this conſiſ- 
tent with what is ſaid elſewhere, we muſt allow that in ſcripture language thoſe 


himſelf by his own irreſiſtible agency to effect, but which he foreſees will come 
to pals, in conſequence of his previous volitions relating to preceding circum- 
ſtances, through the intervention of free agents, and which on that foreſight 
he determines to permit: and in this ſenſe it muſt be admitted on the preced- 
Ng principles, that all things which happen are decreed by him, and that the 


ght of nature teaches us they are ſo. 
S. HH 0 — 


To that part of the argument gr. 4. which is drawn from predictions, it has 


ſiſtible influence on the mind of man, but only propoſing in the courſe of his 


things are ſaid Zo be determined, or decreed by God, not only which he wills 


282 The pre- exiſtence of CHRIST proved. PART VII. 


ede. 


Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding this agency of God even about the finfu] ac. 
tions of his creatures, which the light of reaſon evinces, and thoſe paſſages of 
{cripture aſſert; foraſmuch as the word 7emplation carries with it an ill ſenſe, 
and implies ſome malignity of deſign in the being ſaid to tempt another, we 
acknowledge, according to mes i. 13. that it is not proper to apply it here: 
and great care ſhould be taken in popular diſcourſes to avoid this way of pre. 
ſenting things, which though it be ſtrictly and philoſophically true, yet may 
be ſo miſtaken by common hearers, as to be injurious rather than ſubſervient 
to the purpoſes of practical religion. 95 


PROPOSITION CXXVI. 


Lr. That glorious perſon, who appeared in the world by the name of Tesr; 
CLV. Cnr1sT, did not begin to exiſt, when he was conceived by his Virgin Mother, 
but had a being, not only before that period, but before the creation of the world. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. It is he, who is ſpoken of by John, under the name of the LOGOS, and 
is expreſsly ſaid to have been in the beginning with God, and afterwards to have 
been made fleſb, i. e. to have appeared in a human form. John i. 1, 2, 3, 14 
Compare Rev. XiX. 12. See allo Heb. 11. 14. | 

2, Our Lord himielf frequently aſſerted his coming down from heaven as his 
father's meſſenger, which he could with no propriety have done, had he not 
exiſted before his incarnation : for what ghe Socinians aſſert, that he aſcended 
into heaven before he opened his public miniſtry, to receive inſtruction from 
thence, is a fact which cannot be proved, yet was ſurely important enough to 
have been recorded; ſince Moſes's converſe with God in the mount, and Chriſt's 

_ temptation are both ſo largely mentioned. It will alſo be found, that ſome of 
the texts quoted below refer to a /e/t/ed abode in heaven previous to his appear- 
ance among men, and not as a tranſient viſit thither, John iti. 31. vi. 38, 50, 
62. Xil!. 3. Xvi. 28. Xvii.g, As for John iii. 13, the latter clauſe is a much 
{ſtronger argument again}} the oppoſite hypotheſis, than the former is for it. 


Clarke on the Trin. N? 574, 575. | Fam. Expoſ. vol. ii, $ 179. Note(f) p. 487. 
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3. Paul aſſerts that Chriſt emptied himſelf of ſome glory which he was before 
poſſeſſed of, that in our nature he might become capable of ſuffering and death, 
Phil, 11. 6, 7. (Greek) with which may well be compared the following texts, 
vw hich though not equally evident with the former, ſeem to have ſome reference 
to the ſame matter, Joby viii. 58. 1 Cor. xv. 47. 


Clarke on the Trinity, No 525, & 591. 3 
4. Chriſt 


tended, under the higheſt obligation to love, reverence, and obey him. 


Prop, CXXVI. Chrift had a derived nature before his incarnation. 


4. Chriſt ſeems to have been the perſon who appeared to [/aiah ; (compare 
Ta, vi. paſſ. with John X11, 41.) from whence, as well as his being called the 
Logos, and ſome other conſiderations hereafter to be mentioned, it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that Chriſt is the perſon who is called the angel of God's 
preſence, by whom he revealed himſelf to Abraham, Jacob, Moſes, and the other 
Old Teſtament ſaints :. J. Ixin. 9. Exod. xxili. 20, 21. but the particular 


examination of this branch of the argument will be reſerved for a diſtinct 


propoſition. 
Walts's Script. Doct. of the Trin. Prop. viii. p. 51—54- 


g. The work of creation is ſo expreſsly aſcribed to him in ſcripture, that 
this alone might be a ſufficient proof of his having a real exiſtence before the. 


world was made, John i. 3. Col. i. 15, 16. Heb. i. 2, 8, &c. Eph. iii. 9. 
1, 2,30 409 506, Valet. propoſitio. | 
Pear ſon on the Creed, p. 107—119. | Watts on the Glory of Chriſt, Diff. ii. 
Fowler's Deſcent of Chriſt, paſ. 
Watts Diſſ. on the Trin. N iv. § 1, vol. i. 
2, 45 |. 


* 


* 


T 


Foraſmuch as in ſeveral of the preceding ſcriptures there is ſuch a change and 


humiliation aſſerted concerning Chriſt, as could not properly be aſſerted concern- 
ing an eternal and immutable Being, as ſuch, there 1s reaſon to believe that 
Chriſt had before his incarnation a created or derived nature, which would admit 


of ſuch a change: though we are far from ſaying he had no other nature, and 
that all the texts quoted above refer to this. 


% LALLY 2 
This glorious ſpirit or Logos muſt undoubtedly have been a moſt wonderful 


perſon, poſſeſſed of vaſt and unknown degrees of natural and moral perfections, 
| (for both muſt be included in the expreſſion of the image of God,) beyond any 
of the creatures both in heaven and upon earth who were produced by his ope- 


ration, Vid. Av. 10. 


 Watts's Diſſ. on Trin. No iii. 


Senoner 
His emptying himſelf for our ſakes, and taking upon him the form of a 
ſervant, (as it is expreſsly ſaid he did, that he might become capable of ſuffer- 
ing and death for us, Vid. Phil. ii. 7, 8. Greek, Heb. ii. 9—17.) was a moſt 
amazing inſtance of condeſcenſion, and lays thole, for whoſe benefit it was in- 


COR0OLe- 


Emyn's Vindic. of Fowler, apud Trats,, 
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Objeflions to the pre-exiſlence of the Logos conſidered. PART VII. 


CONSOLE © . 
The ample revelation of ſuch a perſon, who by the light of nature was en. 


tirely unknown, muſt be a glorious peculiarity of the chriſtian ſcheme, which 
recommends it to our highett regard, and demands our mot ſerious attention, 


ConoOLLlLARY. 5. 
They, who, neglecting to enquire into the evidences of chriſtianity, bring 
themſelves under a neceſſity of diſregarding this glorious perſon, bring guilt 


upon themſelves by their neglect, proportionable to the excellency of his na- 


ture, the greatneſs of our obligation, and the opportunity they had of being ac- 


quainted with him, if they had diligently improved the talents lodged in their 
hands, | 


JJ 


Leer. There are many who will not allow of any pre-exiſtent, created or derived 
CLVI. nature of Chriſt, but explain all the phraſes quoted above relating to his com- 
ing into the world, by the glory he originally poſſeſſed, and underſtand his emptying 


himſelf of it at his incarnation, merely as expreſſing a more or leſs /en/ible mani- 


_ feſtation of a nature properly divine or immutable ; alledging, that whatever may 


be aſſerted concerning either the divine or human nature, may be predicated of 
Chriſt as $:avfewros, To prove this doctrine and intepretation, they plead, not 
only that God is ſaid to have redeemed the church with his blood, and to have laid 
down his life for us, Ads xx. 28. (Vid. Mills, Enty, and Hallet in Loc.) and ac- 
cording to ſome copies, 1 John iii. 16. (Vid. Mills in Loc.) but that Heb. ii. 9, 
I1, 16. are utterly inconſiſtent with the notion of ſuch a pre-exiſtent ſuperan- 
gelic ſpirit as is ſuppoſed Cor. i. | | 5 
Anſ. It is difficult to ſay what inconſiſtency there is between that doctrine and 


the two former of theſe forecited texts, if we allow the glorious ſpirit of Chriſt 


(which there is no reaſon at all to call }yman in its pre- exiſtent ſtate) to have 
been reduced to the condition of a human infant; ſince we have no notion of 
the nature of a human ſoul, but that of a created rational ſpirit united to and 
acted by a human body, as our own ſpirit is: and as to Heb. ii. 16. if eninapr 
Bavilai be interpreted ook hold of, as it may naturally ſignify, and is plainly 
uſed, Luke xXiii. 26. all form of objection from theſe words will vaniſh. 


Ab. Taylor againſt Watts, p. a 89. | Vhiſton's Prim. Chriſtian. vol. iv. p. 229 
Hug bes's 2d Def. Pref. p. 12—15. 295. 


S 6.1..0111 M2. 


What change was made in the Logos when united to human fleſh, mult be 


acknowledged to exceed our conceptions, and therefore to be incapable of 1 
expli- 


Prop, CXXVI. The Jewiſh ſentiments concerning the Logos. 


explication. The Fathers frequently ſpeak. of a quieſcence of its. perfections.— 
If it be objected, that to ſuppoſe ſuch a being diveſted of its will, of its know- 
ledge, and power, as it mult certainly have. been, if it became the human ſoul 
of Chriſt, (Luke ii. 52. xxii. 43. 2 Cor. xiii. 4.) is in fact to ſuppoſe it annibi- 
Iited and anot ber being ſubſtituted in its room; it may be anſwered, that whe- 
ther we do or do not ſuppoſe ſome degree of actual thought and perception eſ- 
ſential to the human mind, ſuch a conſequence will not follow from ſuch a ſup- 


thought, or a power of thinking. | 
Emyln's Examination of Dr. Bennet's New |. Fortaita, Sacra, p. 217— 219. 
Theory, c. ll. ap. Tratts, val. ii. | 
| Se HOL IVM 3. 
The ſentiments of the ancient Jes concerning the Logos, are to be found in 


poſed change; ſeeing here will ſtill continue in the ſame ſubject either actual 


Philo Jud. p. 195, 341, 465. Scott's Chriftian Life, vol. iii. p. 559. Note 
Euſeb. Prep. Evang. l. vil. c. xiii, xiv. | 5 & c, Sp. 565. | 

J. xi. c. xv. Pearſon on the Creed, p. 118. 
Watts Diff. No iv. & 3. | Taylor on the Trin. p. 258. 


To which it may not be improper to add, that the Mabometans held an eternal 
ancient word, ſubſiſting in God's eſſence, by which he ſpoke, and not by his ſimple 
eſſence; and the Platonics had a notion nearly reſembling this, tho Dr. Cudworth in- 
ſiſts upon it, that it was not the ſame with that which the Arians afterwards held. 

Ockley's Saracen. Hiſt. Pref. p. 88, 89. ] Cudworth's Intel. Syſt. p. 573—3577. 


APPENDIX to PROPOSITION CXXVI. 
PROPOSITION, 


Cnr1sT was the perſon, in and by whom God appeared to men under the IL z Or. 


1 ” CLVII. 
DEMONSTRAT ION. — 


1. There was often a viſible appearance of Jehovah the God of Iſraei, Gen- 


Old Teſtament, by the Name of JEHOVAH. 


xvili. paſſe Exod. xxiv. 10. Iſa. vi. I» 
2. Scripture as well as reaſon aſſures us, the Father was not and could not be 


ſeen, John i. 18. v. 39+ 1 Tim. vi. 16. Heb. xi. 27. 


3. The perſon ſpoken of as Fehovah, when viſibly appearing to men, is 
ſometimes expreſsly called the angel of the Lord, Gen, xviii. 1, 2. XXii. 15, 16. 
XXXi, 11, 13. Exod. iii. 2, 4. xiii. 21, compared with xiv. 19, 24. Exod. xxiv. 
9—11. Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. Numb. xx. 16. compared with Exod, xx. 2. Judges 
vi. 12, 13. Ia. Ixiii. 9. Zech. iii. 1, 2. Xi 8. He is alſo called the captain of 


be Lord's boſt, Joſb. v. 14, 15, compared with vi. 2 and the angel in whom the 


name of God was, Exod, xxiii. 21. 


4+ There is no hint of a plurality of perſons, ſucceſſively employed as the 
medium of thoſe divine manifeſtations. | 
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386 Chriſt ie perſon by whom God appearea under the Old Teſtament. PARTVII, 
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5. When there is a reference to paſt tranſactions, they are referred to one per- 
ſon as ſpeaking, though numbers be ſometimes deſeribed as preſent, P/al. Ixviii. 


17. Ixxxvili. 15, &c. Hoſe xiii. 4, 5. 
1—5.|6. There was one glorious perſon, called both Jebovab, and his angel, 


who was, as above, under the Old Teftament the medium of divine manifeſtation, 


607. It is exceeding probable, - that ſome great regards would be paid to this 
glorious perſon in the whole diſpenſation of God, and that we ſhould learn ſome. 
thing of his diſmiſſion, if he were diſmiſſed from that office, or of his preſent 


ſtate, if he were not. 


8. We learn from various paſſages i in the New Teſtament that Chriſt is the 
Logos of the Father, (Jobn i. 13. Rev. xix. 1—3, 16.) by whom he made the 
world, and by whom he governs the Kingdom of n See the texts 
quoted Prop. 120, gr. 5. 

We do not read in the New Teſtament of: any other perſon, oh had "FB 
been the medium of the divine diſpenſations, but upon this occaſion refgned 
his office to Chriſt, . 

79. 10. From the general character of Chriſt inthe New Teſtament, com- 
pared with the account of the divine manifeſtations in the Old, and the ſilence 
of both with regard to any other perſon who was ſuch a medium, we may infer, 
that it is moſt probable Chrift was that perſon. 

11. Various things ſaid to be ſpoken by or addreſſed to Jehovah in the Ola 


Teſtament, are ſaid in the New to be ſpoken of, done by, or addreſſed to Chrif,, 


when ſuch paſſages are referred to in the- New, 1 Cor. x. 9. Heb. xi. 26. i. 8— 
12. compared with Eſal. cii. 25, c. Jobn xii. 41. compared with 1/a. vi. 9, 10. 
But Adds vii. 31. cannot properly be introduced here; for the word ies there, 
muſt rather be underſtood of Moſes than of Chriſt. | 
12, Several ſcriptures not directly teſtifying this, will admit the eaſieſt 
interpretation, by ſuppoſing a reference to it, Joby i. 11. Heb. x11, 2527 com- 
1 ed with P/al. Ixviii. x Cor. x. 9. 

The primitive Fathers of the chriſtian church repreſented this as the caſe: 
ſee Eſpecially Juſtin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho. 

It is alſo urged, that the Chaldee Parapbraſe ſhews it to have been the 
ſenſe of the ancient Jews: and that there are many paſſages in their other molt 
ancient writings, which ſpeak the ſame language, and which can only be under- 
ſtood on this hypotheſis, 

10—14.|i 5.: Chriſt was the perſon, by whom God appeared under the Old 


Teſtament by the name of Jebovab. Q. E. D. 


Momma, vol. i. I. ii. c. vii 5 34. Harris on the Meſſ. Serm. v. p. 130—139. 
Watts on the Glory of Chriſt, Diff. i. ] Barringt. Ef. on Div. W part i. Ap. 
Lom onthe Civ. Gov. of the Heb. App. pend. Diff. ii. 

Clarke on the Trin. No. 616—618. | ibid. cv. p. 457- 

Teniſon on Idol. c. xiv. p. 333-336. | Flem, Chriftol, vol. ii. J. iii. e. iii. p. 255. 
Witſ. con. Fed, 1. iv. c. iv. § 4. ben een 


ScRHO 


Pao. CXX VII. - Ocpethions conſidered. 
8 VVV 5 
To this it is objected, that this weakens St. Paul's argument in Heb. xiii. 2. 


and utterly deſtroys that in cap. ii. 2, 3. as both Grotins and Pierce have urged. 


As to the former of theſe texts it is ſaid, that if the hy potheſis in the propoſi- 
tion were true, the apoſtle would have recommended hoſpitality not merely from 
thoſe inſtances in which perſons had unawares entertained angels, but in which 
they had received Chriſt himſelf, appearing under the character of the angel of 
the Lord. But it may be ſufficient to anſwer, that it does not ſeem neceſſary, 
in order to maintain the honour of ſcripture, to aſſert, that upon every occa- 
ſion the apoſtles urged the ſtrongeſt arguments that could poſſibly be propoſed: 


beſides that this argument would not really have fo much force in it, as at firſt 


view it might appear to have, for as Chriſt had now left the earth, there would 
no longer be any opportunity of ſhewing ſuch hoſpitality to him again, Com- 


pare Adds iii. 21,—As to Heb. ii. 2, 3. it is pleaded, that if Criſt was perſonally 


concerned in giving the law, there was no room to argue (as the apoſtle does) 
the ſuperiority of the goſpe/ diſpenſation from its being publiſhed by our Saviour's 
miniſtry ; ſince in this reſpect they were both equal. With regard to which, 


if it ſhould not be allowed (as ſome have thought) that angels in this place only 


ſignify meſſengers, which indeed the context does not ſeem to favour, yet this 
may be reconciled with the hypotheſis in the propoſition, if we ſuppoſe Chriſt 


to have been preſent in ſome viſible form on mount Sinai, but to have uſed the 


voice of angels in proclaming that law which he publicly gave to //rae! from 
thence : not to urge, that theſe texts may in general refer to any meſſage deli- 


vered by angels, and not particularly to che law ; for it muſt be owned, that the 


following ſcriptures ſhew that the giving law on mount Sinai muſt be com- 
prehended, if it were not principally referred to. See As vii. 33. Gal. iii. 19. 
Pſal. Ixviii. 17. On the whole, conſidering that in the places quoted above, 
God is ſaid to have been among thole angels, it ſeems impoſſible to detend the 
apoſtle's argument, if we ſuppoſe an extraordinary preſence of the Father among 
them, on any topic, which will not alſo ſufficiently defend it if we ſuppoſe Chriſt 


to have been ſo preſent. His appearance in human fleſh, to preach the golpel 
with his own mouth, and ſeal it with his blood, was ſo much greater condeſcen- 


ſion, than his encamping among the legions, whom he uſed as his heralds to 


proclaim his will; that it argues the goſpel to lie much nearer his heart than the 


Jaw, and conſequently the danger of deſpiſing the former to be greater than that 
of deſpiſing the latter. „ wy _ 
Pierce on Heb. ii. 2. Note h. | Saurin's Dif. vol. ii. p. 170173» 
3c5-n4t CoA TMs br 3 
Ir is further objected, that God himſelf muſt ſometimes have ſpoken as a 
Ci\tin& perſon from Chriſt, of which Exod. xxiii. 20—23. Xxili. 13. are 
urged as probable, and Matt. iii. 17. xvii. 5. John xii. 28. as certain in- 
ſtances. To this it is replied, that though we allow the Father to have ſpoken 
ſoatines without the meditation of the Son, it will not follow from thence m 
| D d d 2 | e 


388 2 Lowman'r and Pierce's hypotheſes. ParT VII. 
he was not the medium generally made uſe of, eſpecially when there were viſible 
appearances to the church of the Jews. f 
Orden on the Heb. vol. i. Exerc, x. p. 164. 
| SCHOLIUM 3. 

Mr, Lowman has objected, that the name of he angel of the Lord might be 
given only to a material ſubſtance, which was not animated by any inferior ſpi. 
rit whatever, (which ſeems indeed to have been the Sadducean hypotheſis with 
regard to angels in general.) Lowm, Civ. Gov. App. p. 45—58.—But it is an- 
ſwered, as this does not agree with ſeveral other paſſages quoted above, ſo leaſt 
of all with Exod. xxiii. 20, Ce. and ſince the phraſe angel of the Lord does ge- 
nerally at leaſt ſignify a diſtin& rational being, (as will afterwards be abundantly 
proved,) it is neceffary to interpret it ſo in the preſent caſe, unleſs convincing 
reaſons could be aſſigned for confining ourſelves to this unlikely interpretation. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 
As for Mr. Pierce's hypotheſis of Chriſt's undertaking the care of the Jewiſh 
people, in ſuch a manner as that he might be called their guardian angel, while 
other angels were guardians in other countries, (Day. x. 13.) and that for ad- 
miniſtering his province fo remarkably well, he was appointed by God to be the 
head over all principalities and powers; and that thofe angels were diveſted of 
their former authority that they might be made ſubjeC to him, to which he re- 
fers Eph. iv. 8. Col. ii. 15. there is this great objection againſt it, that it ſeems 
not to make ſufficient allowance for that ſuperior dignity which the Logos muſt be 
55 of, as the creator of angels, and as more excellent than any of them. 
Vid. 66. i. | | 
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Pierce on Col. ii. 15. & Append. and on Heb. i. g. 

i  SCHOLIUVM g. N 

What has been ſaid above may perhaps give light to that much controverted 
text, Phil. ii. 6, 7. the ſenſe of which ſeems to be, that Chriſt, who when he 
« appeared in divine glory to the Old Teſtament ſaints, did not think he was 
« guilty of any uſurpation, in ſpeaking of himſelf by thoſe names and titles 
„ which were peculiar to God, nevertheleſs diveſted himſelf of thoſe glories that 
he might appear in our nature.” 


9 


Clarke on the Trinity No 934. | Confut. p. 25, 26, 38, 39. 

Taylor on the Trinity p. 190—200, Bos Exercit. c. xxiv. 5 g. P. 127 132. 
Pierce and Whitby in Loc. Esa. 2. p. 196-203. 
Pear ſon on the Creed, p. 121— 124. Fortuita Sacra, p. 171—228. 

Meor's Prop. p. 168—171. 1 


PROPOSITION CXVII 


1.x or, Jo enumerate the principal ſcriptures, in which the names, titles, altributts, 
CLVIII. works, and benours, which are frequently appropriated to God, are or ſeem to be 
worn aſcribed to Chrift, $01. v- 


Prop. CXXVII. Divine names and titles applied to Chriſt, 


SoLUTI1ON. 


Stet. I. As for divine names. | 

1. The name Jehovah, which is appropriated to God, P/al. Ixxxiii. 18. Ja. 
xIv. 5. Xlii. 8. is given to Chriſt, er. xxiii. 6. Ja. xlv. 23—25. compared 
with Rom. xiv. 10—12. Laa. xl. 3. compared with Luke i. 76. and Ja. vi. 1, 


6, 10. with Jobn x11. 40, 41. To theſe ſome alſo refer Zech. xi. 12, 13. and 


whereas ſome urge on the other ſide Exod. xvii. 15. Judges vi. 24. Ezek. xlviit. 
5. in which names compounded of the word Zehovah are given even to inani- 
nate beings, it is anſwered, that there is a great deal of difference between that 


and the caſe of giving it to perſons, ſince in ſuch inſtances as thoſe here produced 


there was ſo evident a reference to the divine preſence, that there could be no 
miſtake concerning the meaning of the name: ſee alſo Jer. xxxiii. 16. But if 


the reaſoning in the preceding propoſition be allowed, there is no need of in- 


fiſting on ſuch particulars ; it being indiſputable, that on thoſe principles Chriſt 

is called Jehovah many hundreds of times. 
2. He 1s not only called God frequently, Matt. i. 23. John i. 1, 2. Xxx. 28. 

1 Tim. iii. 16. (Vid. Mills. in Loc.) and perhaps 2 Pet. i. 1. but he is called zhe 


true God, 1 John v. 20, 21. compare 1 John i. 2. and Jobn xviii. 3. the great 
and mighty God, Tit. ii. 13. 1/a. ix. 6. compare Deut. x. 17. Fer. xxxii. 18, 


Chriſt alſo ſeems to be called the only wiſe God, Jude, ver. 24, 25. compare Eph, 
v. 26, 27. fee alſo Rom. xvi. 27. the only God, [/a. xlv. 1 3, 17, 21, 22, 23. 


compared with Rom. xiv. 11. and God bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. compare 


2 Cor. xi. 31. and Rom. i. 25. 

It is pleaded in anſwer to theſe texts, that the word God is often uſed in a 
ſubordinate ſenſe, v. g. 1 Cor. vill. 5. 2 Cor. iv. 4. Exod. vii. 1. Pſal, xcvii. 7. 
IXXxIi. 6. Jobn x. 34—36. But it is anſwered, 


1. That in moſt if not all of theſe places, a ſubordination is expreſsly inti- 
mated. | 


2. That ſuch additional titles as thoſe mentioned above are never uſed: to 


which ſome add, | 
3. That 6 Oos is never uſed concerning any who are Gods only in a ſubordi- 
nate ſenſe: but 2 Cor. iv. 4. is an inſtance of the contrary. 
SecT. II. Titles appropriated to God, are alſo applied to Chriſt, 


1. He, (if the preceding reaſoning be allowed) calls himſelf he God of Abra- 


ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, Exod. iii. 6. compare Acts vii. 30—32. Hof. xii. 3—5. 
2. Lord of hoſts, Iſa. viii. 13, 14. compared with the following paſſages, 
1 Pet. ii. 6—8, P/al. Cxviii. 22. Matt. xxi. 42. and 2 Sam. vi. 2. to which ſome 
add I/. liv, compared with 2 Cor. xi. 2. 
3. King of Kings and Lord of Lords, Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 13-16. compared 
With Deut. x. 17. 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15. 
4. The firſt and the laſt, Rev. i. 17, 18. ii. 8. compare Ja. xli. 4. and xliv. 
b. To che former of theſe eſpecially it is objected, that Chriſt though LO” 
- eing 
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Divine attrivutes, works and honours opplied to Chriſt. PAR VII. 


being might uſe ſuch language, as the embaſſador and therefore repreſentative of 
God. It is anſwered, it is not uſual for embaſtadors to aſſert that they are the 


perſons from whom they are ſent : upon the ſame principles, any angel or pro. 


phet might have uſed the fame language, and the temptation to idolatry would 


have been greater than it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe God would have permitted, 
Theſe arguments are further confirmed, by conſidering on the one hand, hoy 
averſe to idolatry the Jews were at the time when the New Teſtament was written, 
and how propenſe the Gentiles, which would have made ſuch bold figures of 
ſpeech in that book peculiarly dangerous, | 


Burnet on the Art. p. 44, 45: | Harris on the M. ſſiab, p. N 37, 138. 


Sect. III. Attributes ſometimes appropriated to God, are applied to Clrif 
1. Omniſcience, Col. ii. 3. Rev. ii. 23. to which many add John xxi. 17. ii. 


24, 25. Matt. xii. 24. compared with 1 Kings viii. 29. and Fer. xvii. 9, 10. 


2. Omnipreſence, or a power of perception and operation in diſtant places at 
the ſame time, Matt. xvili. 20. Xxvill. lt. Col. i. 17. to which many add He, 
i. 3. compare Fer. xxiii. 24. To theſe ſome add Join i. 18. iii. 13. compare 
Fohn ix. 25. Greek; and Gen. XIX, 24. concerning which ſee Calvin's notes 
on that place, and compare Hof. 1. 7. 5 

3. Almighty power, Phil. iii. 21. to which many add Rev. i. 8. it is indeed 


debated, whether that be ſpoken of Chriſt or the Father, but Rev. i. 11, 1, 18. 


ii, 8, xxii. 12, 13, 20. Make it probable, that it refers to Chriſt. See alſo 
Prop. 120. gr. 5. 7 | 

4. Eternity, Rev. i. 11, 17. Heb. vii. 3. Some alſo add Heb. xiii. 8. Prov. 
Vil. 22. 23. compare P/al. xc. 2. | 

5. Immutability. Heb. i. 12. Xull, 8, compare Mal. iii. 6. James 1. 17. and 


ſome have argued from J xvi. 15. that this, and all the other attributes of 
God are claimed by Chriſt as his: ſee Johnv. 26. 


I, : CT, 
CES. 
— 


Sker. IV. Divine works of creation and univerſal ſupport are aſcribed to 
Chriſt as above, (ſee Prop. 126. gr. 5) with this remarkable circumſtance, that 
all things are ſaid to have been made for as well as by him, Col. i. 16, 17. It 
is objected, that Gad is ſaid to have created all things by Jeſus Chriſt in ſeveral 
texts: compare 1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iii. 9. to this it is replied, that dia often 
ſignifies for as well as by, ſo that it may import their being made for 2he glos) 
of Chriſt, or rather that the created or derived nature of Chriſt was the inſtrume:i 
by which the world was made, Compate Kom. xi. 36. 


Moore's Prop. 121—129. 


SecT. V. Religious worſhip, though appropriated to God, Deut. vi. 13, 15. 
x. 20. Matt. vi. 10. was by divine approbation and command given to Chriſt, 
Heb. i. 6. John xx. 28. Alls vil. 59. Phil. ii, g- 11. compare Rom. xiv. 11. 
John v. 23. To this it is in the general objected, that we are to diſtinguiſh 


between ſupreme aud ſubordinate worſhip, the former of which is due to La 
i | | alohe, 


Prop. CXXVII. The worſhip given to Chriſt not ſubordinate. 


alone, the latter may be given to creatures: compare x Chron xxix. 20. Matt, 
xvii. 26, It is replied, that in this caſe the worſhip addreſſed to man was ap- 
parently a civil not a religious homage z and that if it be the chriſtian ſcheme to 


introduce any inferior God, to whom religious adoration is to be paid, i. e. to 


whom we are to pray, whom we are to praiſe, in whom we are to confide, by 
whom we are to ſwear, (all which acts of worſhip are addreſſed to Chriſt in the 
following paſſages, John xiv. 1. (anſwered by Exod. xiv. 31. and 2 Chron, xii, 
xx. 20.) Rom. x. 13. 1 Cor. i. 2. Rom. xv. 12. 2 Cor. xii. 8. Rom. ix. 1.) one 
would have ſuppoſed, that there ſhould have been the ſtricteſt care to adjuſt the 


degree of worſhip due to him, that it might not interfere with that of the /u- 
preme God : and it is hard to reconcile this with its being ſo often declared to be 


the deſign of the goſpel to bring men to the worſhip of the only true God; (Ads 
xiv. 15. xvii. 23, 24. Gal. iv. 8. 1 7%. i. 9) or with the force of Chriſt's 
reaſoning in Luke iv. 8. This branch of the argument is likewiſe much illuſ- 
trated by a multitude of texts, in which the apoſtles expreſs an unlimited vene- 
ration, love, and obedience to Chriſt, and that dependence upon him and de- 


votedneſs to him, which can only be juſtified in this view, and would indeed be | 


very criminal, if he were, to be conſidered only as an exalted man, or a mere 
creature; (which two expreſſions, by the way, when applied ro Chriſt in his 


preſent ſtare, ſeem to coincide more than ſome have been willing to allow.) 
Compare Phil. i. 20, 21. Col. iii. 11. Rom. xiv. 79—9. and many other texts. 


quoted by Mr. Jennings in his diſcourſes on preaching Chriſt. 


Conott any; 


It appears by the tenour of this propoſition, that et if not abſolutely a// 
thoſe names, titles, attribuzes, and works which are aſcribed and appropriated 
to the one eternal and ever-bleſſed God in ſcripture, are alſo aſcribed to Chriſt, 
and that ſuch divine worſhip is required or encouraged to him, as is elſewhere 
appropriated to the one eternal and ever-bleſſed God. 


Watts on the Trin. p. 35—84. Boyſe's Anſwer. 

Clarke and Taylor on the Trin. paſſ. | Emlyn's Vindicat. of the Worſhip of Chriſt, 

Moore's Prop. p. 129—144- Sc. ap. Tracts, vol. i. 

. Humble Enquiry, ap. Tradls, Shuckford's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 293, 294. 
vol. 1, | | 


DEFINITION LXXVIII. 


The word Pegx$0N commonly ſingifies one ſingle, intelligent, voluntary. 
agent, or conſcious being; and this we chuſe to call the philoſophical ſenſe of 
the word: but in a political ſenſe, it may expreſs the different relations ſupported 
by the fame philoſophical perſon; v. g. the ſame man may be father, huſband, 
lon, Sc. or the ſame prince King of Great. Britain, Duke of Brunſwick, and 


Treaſurer of the Empire. 


Dr Daniel Scott's Ef. toward a Demonſtrat. of the Scripture Trinity, Def. ii. 
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Of the union of Chriſt with the Father. PART VIII. 


Con DU 1 A . 


One philoſophical perſon may ſuſtain a great number of perſons in the poliſicah 
or as ſome call it the modal ſenſe of the word. 


Watis's Difſ. No vi. p. 180—184, 


S.CHOLI1U M. 


Beſides this, ſome have given various definitions of perſon in the theological 
ſenſe of the word ; of which few are more remarkable than that of Markius, 
that << perſonality is a poſitive mode of being, ultimately terminating and filling 
« a ſubſtantial nature, and giving to it incommunicabllity.” To deſcribe the 
perſonality of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, as © expreſſing that perfection of 
cc the divine nature, whereby it ſubſiſts three different ways, the Father, Son, 
« and the Holy Ghoſt, each of which, poſſeſſing the divine eſſence after his 
* peculiar manner, thereby becomes a diſtinct perſon,” may perhaps be a de- 
finition much of the ſame import. | | 


Markii Compend. |. v. c. ili. | Sloſs on the Trin. p. 28, 29, 


PROPOSITION CXXVIL 


God is ſo united to the derived nature of Chriſt, and does ſo dwell in it, *hat 
by virtue of that union Chriſt: may be properly called God, and ſuch regards 
become due to him, as are not due to any created nature, or mere creature, be 


it in itſelf ever ſo excellent. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prep. 127. Cor.|1. Such divine names, titles, attributes, and works, are a. 
feribed, and ſuch divine worſhip demanded or encouraged to Chriſt, as are elſe- 
where appropriated to God. | . 

2. Chriſt cannot be a being diſtinct from God, and yet co-ordinate with him; 
fince that would infer ſuch a plurality of Gods as is contrary both to natural and 
revealed religion: (Prop. 39, 125. gr. 14.) beſides, a multitude of things are 
ſaid of Chriſt in ſcripture, which undoubtedly prove him to have been really 


and truly @ man, and cannot be ſaid of the one living and true God in himſelf 


conſidered : v. g. that he hungered, felt pain, died, &c. Compare 1 Jim. il. 5; 
I, 2, 33. There muſt be ſome wonderful union of God with the man Chrilt 
Jeſus, to lay a foundation for ſuch aſcriptions and regards, 
4. The ſcripture expreſsly ſpeaks of ſuch a union, and of God as dwelling in 
Chriſt, John x. 28— 30, 38. xvii. 11, 20—23. Col. i. 19. (compare Epb. ii. 


19. Col. ii. 19.) Jobn xiv. 9, 10. 
4 & 55. Valet propaſitio. 


Calamy on the Trin. Serm. li. p. 3164. | Watls's Diſſertation, N? ii. 
I 


Scho- 


Wt 


lat 


Prop, CEXVII. HDiflances of Chriſt's inferiority objetted. 


SCHOLIU M 1. 
Againſt this it is objected, that Chriſt acknowledges himſelf inferior to the 


Father, John xiv. 28. that the Father is called hig God, Fohn xx. 17. 2 Cor. xi. 
31. that he diſclaims the infinity of knowledge, power, and goodneſs, Mark 
viii. 22. John v. 18, 19. Matt. xix. 17. that he often prays to his Father; that 


he declares himſelf to have received from the Father thoſe things for which he 


is moſt eminent: and that throughout the whole of his adminiſtration he is de- 


ſcribed as the ſervant of God; Iſa. xlii. 1. lit. 13. liii. 11. (by which ſome have 
explained his taking upon him the form of a ſervant, Phil. ii. 6.) referring all to 
his glory, and aſſiſting his creatures in their approaches to him, to whom he 
ſhall finally give up the kingdom, 1 Cor. xv. 24—29. AL AS LIE: 

With regard to all theſe texts it is to be obſerved, that we by no means aſſert, 
(as ſome few have done, ) that the human nature of Chriſt is abſarbæd in tlie di- 
vine, which would indeed make the objection unanſwerable; but acknowledging 
the reality and perpetuity of it, we reply, that all theſe things muſt be underſtood 
as being. ſpoken by or of him as man and mediator, with a. reference to that 


union with God eſtabliſhed in the preceding propoſition. 
Enhn's Humble Enquiry, ap. Trafs, | Hallet on Script. vol. ii. p. 2 14—224. 
vol. i 5 Dr. Dan. Scoti's Bf.) toward; a Demonſt. 
| of the'Stript. Trin. Prop. vi. & vii. 


Calamy on the Trin. Serm. iii—v. 
Watts's Dif. Ne li. P. 40—43. 


S HOL IU NM 2. 
Dr. Clarke aſſerts the Logos to be ſomething between a created and a ſelf. exiſtent 


nature. But it is difficult to enter into the foundation of this diſtinction, unleſs 
the idea of à creature be, not a thing produced out of nothing by the divine power, 
but a thing produced by the Father, through the agency of the Son, which is a 


very unuſual ſenſe of the word. | 
Clarke on the Trin. part iv. Prop. xiv, xvii. | 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


The doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt has generally been expreſſed, by ſay- 


Ing that the human and divine nature-of Chriſt are united in one perſon, which 
has generally been called the hypoſtatic or perſonal union: and thoſe were con- 
demned as Heretics in the fourth century, who either on the one hand maintained 


there was but one nature, or on the other, that there were /wo perſons in Chriſt, 


It is evident that ſcripture does not uſe this language in what it teaches us on 
this head; nor is it eaſy to determine the idea which has been affixed to the 
word perſon, when uſed in this controverſy. It has been pleaded, that we may 


Eee of 


as well conceive the union of the divine and human nature in one perſon, as 
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In what ſenſe Chriſt is called the Son of God. PART vn. 


of the ſoul and body in man : but it is plain this is far from being entirely a 
parallel caſe, ſince here are not two conſcious beings united; and that God 
and the creature ſhould have one and the ſame conſciouſneſs, certainly exceeds our 
comprehenſion. It ſeems therefore, that thoſe who have fixed any idea at all 
to the term perſon here, rather mean it in a political ſenſe, to expreſs the con- 
current operation of the Deity with the human nature of Chriſt, in order to con- 
ſtitute a perfect mediator. 
Dr. Watlerland's definition of the word perſon as ofed i in this queſtion, i is this; 

« A ſingle perſon is an intelligent agent, having the diſtinct characters l, 


« Thou, He, and not divided or diltinguiſhed into more intelligent agents ca- 


** pable of the ſame characters: ' where 1 it is proper to obſerve, he does not ſay 


it is not div ble or diſtinguiſhable, which | is not here the caſe, but not ee or 


diſtinguiſhed. 
Waterland's 24 Vind. of Chri er Divin | South againſt Sherlock, lii. p. 72. 
en. ee, | Emlyn's Humble Enquiry. c. ii. $ 2, op, 
Wattss: Diff. ii. p. 43—47. 0 | Trafs, vol. i. No ii. Ed. 1946. No 
Pearſon on ih Ore, p. 161-163. 1. . 16—22. Ed. 1731. 

Bent. Ende Contr. * c. iii. gd. | T aylor Fe Waits, 2 e N 


$cnoLlivm PR 


It Ion been hotly debated, whether, Chriſt be called the * 8 fon of 
God, with regard merely to his being the promiſed Meſſiah, or to his extraord:- 
nary conception, and exaltation to his kingdom as mediator; or whether the 
expreſſion refer to the eternal generation of the divine nature. The texts brought 
to prove the latter, are chiefly P/al. ii. 3. Prov. viii. 22, 23, 25. Micah v. 2. 
Heb. i. 2, 3. Col. i. 15. Jobn i. 14, 18. but oth hers have explained the texts of 
the production of the created or derived nature of Chrift, which according to the 
preceding hypotheſis was prior to the creation of the world; and with regard to 
ſome of them, have attempted to prove their application to Chriſt's deity un- 
certain, and that the firſt of them relates to his feſurrection, compare As xii. 
33. urging that it is utterly inconceivable, that a nature truly and properly di- 
vine ſhould be begotten, ſince 9 idea is annexed to it, muſt ſig- 


nify ſome kind of derivation. 


Ouen on the Perſon of Chriſt, c. vii. p. Þ Proced; of the Underſt. p. 3 


1387 Se. apud, | I Burnet's Script. Dot. e Trim 5. 104 
Waterland's Vind. p. 199, &p. 209 [ tig. | 
210, .. | #atts sUſeful and dona. N. qu. i. 

tint vnn val. i. f. 12131. 11 est p. 3 


as a to e eee Kere CXXIX. 


It is evident that frequent mention is made of the Hol v Spratr, in the New 
Teſtament, as an agent of great importance in carrying 05 the. chriftian Ins. 


PRO. CXXIX. Divine names, titles, &c. aſcribed to the Spirit. 


PROPOSITION CXXIX. 


To enumerate the principal of thoſe ſcriptures, in which divine names, titles, 
_ attributes, works, or worſhip are, or ſeem to be aſcribed to the HoLy Spirit, 


SOL UT1O NC 


1. Many plead that the Holy Spirit is called Jehovah in the Old Teſtament, 
by comparing Alls xxvill, 25. with Ja. vi and eb. iii. 79—9.. with Exod. 
xvii. 7. Jer. xxxi. 31-34. With Heb. x. 15,10, That he is called God, As v. 
4. ſcems probable ; to which ſome add 1 Cor. iii. 16. vi. 19. 2 Cor. iii. 17. 

2. Divine perfections are certainly aſcribed to the Spirit of God; particularly 
Omniſcience, 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. Ja. xl. 13, 14. to which ſome add 1 hn ii. 20. 
Omnipreſence ; Pſal. exxxix. 7. Eph. ii. 17, 18. Rom. vill. 26, 27. Omni potence; 
Luke 1. 35. 1 Cor. Xi, 11. E229; Hed. 1X. 14. 55 

3. Divine works are evidently aſcribed to the Spirit; Gen. i. 9. Jeb xxvi. 13. 
XXXIli. 4. and Pſal, xxxiii. 6. civ. 30. & fm. Some likewiſe add thoſe texts, 
in which miracles, inſpiration, and ſaving operations upon the heart of man, 
are aſcribed to The Iparter 0D LETT | DYED 8556 


4. The chief texts produced to prove that divine 2vorſh#p is given to the Spirit, 
are Ja. vi. 3. compared with ver 9. and As xxvill. 25, Sc. Rom. ix. 1 Rev. 


i. 4. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. and above all Matt, xxviii 19. | 
| Calamy on the T rinity, Serm. vi. | Tatts on.the T rinity, Dif. v. 8 * 
Em yn's Trac is, vol. ii. p.255—261. | —— Chriſtian Dog. of Trin. p. 85 —95. 


Ed. 1731. p. 392—398. Ed. 1746. | Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 367, 368. 
Burnet on the Art. p. 38. | RO: NEXEL A 


“ 


The bleſſed Spitit is ſpoken of in ſuch a manner, as we cannot imagine 
would be uſed in ſpeaking of a mere creature, and conſequently muſt be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a nature properly divine. | = 


Clarke on the Trin. l. i. c. iii. | Taylor on the Trin. part iii. p. 477—5 17. 


VVV 


The chief controverſy on this head is, whether the Spirit of God be a perſon 
in the philoſophical ſenſe, or merely a divine power or energy. That he is a per- 
ſon, is argued, from his being deſcribed as having underſtanding, 1 Cor. Il. 10, 
il, willing, 1 Cor. xii. 11. ſpeaking and ſending meſſengers, 1/a. vi. 8. com- 
pared with AA, xxvili. 25. viii. 29. X. 16, 20. Xiii. 1—4. 1 Tim. iv. I, yea, 
as Dr. Barrcw interprets it, ſending Chriſt, Ja. xlviii. 16. as pleading, Rom. 
il. 26, as being grieved, Ja. Ixiii. 10. Eph, iv. 30. as teaching and remind- 


$60.2 ing, 


8 


1 Whether the Spirit be only a divine power conſidered. PART Vll. 


ing, John xiv. 26. as teſtifying, John xv. 26, as reproving, John xvi. 8, (9; 
as executing a commiſſion received from God, John xvi. 14. 


Owen on the Spirit, I. i. c. iii. $ 9—23. | Emlyn's Tracts, vol. ii. p. 205—2 12. EL. 
Taylor againſi Watts, p. 64—72. 11731. p. 342— 349 Ed. 1746. 
Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 361-364. Dr. Dan. Scott's Ef. towards a Demon. 
Pearſon on the Creed, p. 211. of the Scrip, Trin. Prop. iii. 
Clarke on the Trin. part li. & 22. | 


SC HOLM I VU M 2. 


Thoſe who aſſert the Spirit to be a divine power, plead chiefly the ſenſe of the 
word in the Old Teſtament, where they ſay it generally has that ſigniſication; 
and that it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the idea ſhould be ſo greatly 
changed, when Chriſt and his apoſtles addreſſed. thoſe who bad been. bred up in 
the Zewjſs religion, and muſt therefore have been uſed to conceive of the Spirit 
according to the repreſentation made in their ſacred oracles. It is alſo pleaded, 
that the pouring out one perſon on another, is both unſcriptural and unintelli- 
gible language, but not ſo, if it relates to a divine power, influence, or ope- 
ration. They urge in fayour of this explication of the doctrine, Luke i. 35. 
and reply to the ſcriptures urged above, by obſerving, that nothing was more 
common among the ancients, and eſpecially the eafern nations, than to repre- 
ſent powers, properties, and attributes, by perſonal characters: thus wiſdom 
is repreſented as contriving, rejoicing, inviting, ig, reproving, Gc. Prov, 
i. 20, (fc. iii. 13, Cc. iv. 6, Sc. vill. 1. ix. 1, Sc. charity, as believing, re- 
joicing, Sc. 1 Cor. xiii. and death, as being plagued, Hoſ. xiii. 14. the ſcrip- 
ture, as foreſeeing and preaching, Gal. iii. 8. the ſun, as rejoicing, P/al. xix, 
5. a fawine, as coming at God's call, 2 Kings viii. 1. Tiphteouſneſs, as walking 
before him. Compare P/al. Ixxxv. 10—13. and the wind, as willing, Jobn iii. 
8. But it is anſwered, that none of theſe come up to the preceding texts; 
eſpecially conſidering how frequently the perſonal term gl; is uſed, when ſpoken 
of the Spirit, and that not in poetical, but moſt plain and ſimple diſcourſes : 
but the ſtrongeſt objection againſt this opinion ariſes from the form of bap- 
tiſm, and the forementioned John xvi. 13, 14. 


Matiss Diſſertation, p. 144—1 49+ 


SCHOLLEUM 3. | 

Among thoſe who grant the Spirit to be a perſon, it is debated whether he be 
the ſame philoſophical perſon with the Father, or another diſtin& from him: 
to ſuppoſe the latter, (ſuppoſing him at the fame time equal with: the Father, 
18 making him another God : ſome therefore have repreſented him as a created 
ſpirit, in his own nature inferior both to Father and Son; againſt which the paſ- 
Gges enumerated in the preceding propolition have been ſtrongly urged; 4 it 
| 5 , 48 


Prop. CXXX. In cal  ſenſethe Spirit proceeds from the Father and tlie don. 397 


been, that the Spirit is mentioned as a creature called” upon to 
m God, when a large bu of ſuch is made: „Others conſider him 
"3 a created Spirit, (called as one thinks Michael the Arch angel.) fo united to 
God, and ſo acted by him, as by virtue of that union to become capable of 
ſuch repreſentations and regards as the Son is, though acting in ſome ſubordi- 
nation to him in the œconomy of our redemption : while many others have con- 
tented themſelves with afferting, that there is only a polilical, modal, or æcono- 
ical diſtinction, in the perſonality of Father, Son, and Spirit. Others again 
have maintained that the Spirit is a bird diſtinction in the Deity ; and when he 
is called a perſon, the word is to be taken in a ſenſe below the philoſophical and 


above the modal; though what determinate idea is to be affixed to it, they do 
not more particularly ſay, 


Barrow's Works, vol. 11. p. 368. Dr. Dan. Scott's Ef]. towards a Demonſt. 


| Burn. Script. Doct. of Trin. p, 58, 59. | of the Script. Trin. Prop. vii. 
Clarke on the Trin. part ii. $ 3, 19—21. | 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Divines have commonly taught, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Fa- 
ther and the Son: and the Popiſb ſchool- men introduce the phraſe of ſpiration, 
to ſignify the manner in which his perſonality was derived from them. He is 
indeed ſaid to come or to be ſent forth from the Father, John xv. 26. and Chriſt 
| oiten promiſes that he would end him: but for that notion of his ſpiration men- 

{ tioned above, it cannot be explained, and therefore cannot be defended. 

Watts's Diff. v. p. 155—162. ibid. p. | Burnet en the Trinity p. 11:8,—1 23. 

166—169. | l 


On the whole, foraſmuch as the Spirit is plainly ſpoken of in ſcripture un- 
der a perſonal character, it is proper to retain that language in diſcourſing of 
him and praying for him,. even though we ſhould not be able certainly to de- 
termine in our own minds, as to the nicety of ſame of thoſe queſtions, which 
have been touched upon in the preceding ſcholia. = 


Clark ow the Trinity, part ii. & 53, 54 


PR OP OSITION CXXX. 


The ſeripture repreſents the Divine Being as appearino in. 
teſting himſelf by 4 : . 


and mani- 1 
each of which has his 


diſtinct: perſons of FaTyur, Sox, and Holy Gnosr; CL.XI 
peculiar province in. accompliſhing the work of our re- 39 


demptton. 


1 in k 
=: r 
115 73 $3 


rede mption and ſalvation, and to cach of which we owe an unlimited vene. 


| hey of Chriſt, and through him the Father of all his people, is fo clear from 


rate particular texts in the proof of it. John xx. 27. 2 Cor. i. 3. 


Xxvili. 19. iii. 16, 17. 1 Cor. xii. 4—6. 2 Cor. xiii. alt. Eph. iv. 4—6. Heb. 


conteſted, nor is the importance of it ſo very great as ſome have imagined; 


Of the diſtinctiom of perſons in the Goendt. PART VII. 
ration, love, and obedience. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
That God appears under the character of Father in ſcripture, i. e. the Fi. 


the whole renour of the New I eſtament, that it would be ſuperfluous to eau. 


Prop. 127. and Cor.|2. The ſcripture repreſents the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Son 
of God, as a divine perſon, in whom the fulneſs of the Godhead dwelt, by 
whom the Father manifeſted himſclt to us, and who with the Father is God 
over all. | 

Prep. 129. Cor. 3. The ſcripture alſo repreſears 10 Holy beit a as a divine 
perſon, poſſeſſed of thoſe attributes and perfections which are to be found in 
God alone. 

4. There are various texts of ſcripture, in which Father, Son, a Spirit are 
mentioned together, and reprefented under diſtinct perſonal characters, v. g. Matt 


ix. 14. to which ſome add Rev. i. 4, 5. As for 1 John v. 5. the authority of it is 


ſince it does not not exactly determine in what e the /hree there ſpoken of are 
one Vid. Calv. in Loc. & Inſtit. l. i. c. xiii. & 5, 6. 

It is every where repreſented in ſcripture, that our redemption was 
3 by the Father, purchaſed by the Son, and is applied by the Spirit, thro' 
whole aſſiſtance, in the name of Chriſt, we are to make our approaches to the 
Father, Eph. i. 3, 4. Tit. iii. 4—7. Rom. xv. 16. Eph. ii. 18. 

5.16. Hence it appears, that correſpondent regards are due to each, which 
are 1 required in many paſſages of pure, John v. 23. 1 Cor. xvi. 
22. Eph. iv. 30. 


1s 7. Valet propaſitio. 


Berry- Street Le. vol. i. p. 94—107. | Dr. Dan. Scott's Ef. towards a Demon, 
Butler's Anal. p. 153, 154. 4t0. | of the Script, Trin. paſſ. 
Whitby's Laſt T, , paſ. 


SCHOLIUM ; 


81 it be aſked, how theſe divine perſons are bree, and how one; it mult be 
acknowledged an inexplicable myſtery: nor ſhould we wonder that we ate 
much confounded when enquiring into the curioſities of ſuch queſtions, if we 
conſider how little we know of our own nature and manner of exiſtence. Vid. 


P 8, 
rop. 1 3 


Prop, CX XX. References to authors concerning the genuineneſs of i John v. 7. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


If it be enquired, in what ſenſe the word perſon is uſed in the propoſition, 
we anſwer, it muſt at leaſt be true in a political ſenſe, yet cannot amount to 
ſo much as a philoſophical perſonality, unleſs we allow a plurality of Gods : 
and if there be any medium between theſe, (which we cannot certainly ſay 
there is not) we mult confeſs it to be to us unſearchable; and the higher 


appear to our feeble reaſon, to clear up the ſupreme divinity of each, and 
dice Ver ſa. 


Wattss Diſſ. No vi. 


Se HOL Tu M 3. 


We muſt acknowledge that ſcripture ſeems ſometimes to neglect this diſ- 
tinction of perſons, and God. dwelling in Chriſt, is ſometimes called the Father, 
and ſometimes the Holy Spirit. Vid. Jobn xiv. 9, 10. Matt, xii. 28. John i. 32. 
Heb. ix. 14. I Pet. iii. 18. Ads x. 38. FE 


Watts's Uſeful Queſt, No iv, v. p. 133—152, 


S no M. 4. 

8 From feveral texts above quoted compared with ſome others, (viz. Ja. 
Ki. 1, 2. John iii. 34. As x. 38. Matt. xii. 28. Heb. ix. 14. Rom. i. 
vill. 11.) in which Chriſt is ſpoken of as qualified for his work by the: 

deſcent of the Spirit upon him, and its indwelling in him, an argument 


has been deduced in proof of the deity of the Spirit; which is alſo hinted. 
at by Dr. Barrow. | 


Barrow's Works, val. ii. þ 367, 368. 


Sen oO l. f u 5. 


As to the celebrated controverſy concerning the genuineneſs of 1 Jo v. 7. 
2 view of the moſt conſiderable arguments on both ſides may be ſeen in 


Emlyn's T rafts, vel. ii. Ne i, ii, iii, | Calamy's Sermon in Loc. N Iii. 
Ed. 1731. No iv. v. iv. 1746. Ab. Taylor on. the Trinily p. 31-38. 
New Tranſlation of New Teſtament | Mills's Greek Teſtament in Loc. 


vol. li. f. 921— 935. « | . Cyprian Epiſt. P. 203. Tradt. 2. 109. 


Twells's Examples part ii. Edition. Hell. 
Martin's Diſſertation in, Loc. a 


8 c H: 0s. 


our notions of diſtinct perſonality are carried, the more difficult does it 
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495 The opinions of the ancient Fathers concerning the Trinity. PAR x VII 


I CN OT WW 4 


Some have ſuppoſed that the plurality of perſons in the Deity is every where 
intimated in the Old Teſtament, by the uſe of the plural & to ſignify the one 
living and true God: (which word by the way Mr Hutchinſon and his followers 
would read Elabim, or Aleim, as ſuppoſing it refers to the oath or. covenant, into 
which they have entered each with other and the church.) To confirm this 
opinion, it is further argued, that plural verbs, Gen xx. 13 xxxv. 5, and pural 
adjectives, Jer. xxiili 36. compare Deul. xxxii. 17. are ſometimes joined with it, 
Ridley at Moyer's Lectures, Serm. ii. p.] Forbes's Leit. to a Biſhop, p. 40—42. 
74—81. Sharp's Dif. on the Word Elohim, paſ. 
 Forbes'sThoughtsof Rel. p. 134—139. | 


PROPOSITION CXXXI. 
Jo enquire into the opinions of the moſt ancient chriſtian writers concerning 
the doctrine of the trinity. 8 1 


ee. 
Lor. For a more patticular ſolution we chule to refer to Bull de Fid. Anteniceni, 
CLXII. Waterland, Clarke, and Jactſon; eſpecially the notes of the latter on Novatiar, 
wony— which contain an enumeration of all the moſt important paſſages which ale 
— urged from them on any ſide of the controverſy, The chief paſſages from the 
writers of the wo firſt centuries may be ſeen in the fourth volume of J/hijton's 
Primitive Chriſtianity : a particular account of what each has ſaid would take vp 

a diſproportionate room here, we mult therefore content ourſelves with the fol- 

lowing. general remarks, - „ 

1. Moſt of theſe writers ſpeak of Chriſt and of the Holy Spirit as diſtin? 
perſons in the philcſophical ſenſe of the-word, and as the objects of the worſhip 
of Chriſtians, | 
2. Before the council of Nice, they generally ſpoke of the Son as having had 

a glorious nature pre- exiſtent to his incarnation: they repreſented him as de- 
rived from the Father, and nevertheleſs ſo partaking of the Father's nature, as 
to be called God of Gods, light of light; and they illuſtrate this in general by the 
ſimile of one taper being kindled by another, and of rays proceeding; from the 

ſun: this after the council of Nice was explained by the word -9woxger, and it was 
reckoned heretical to ſay that the Son was dανννỹ,⅜l. 

3. They about the time of that council counted thoſe to be Heretics, who 
aſſerted the Son to have been produced ig d di, or who reckoned him in the 
number of creatures, | 

4. This doctrine is only touched upon by the earlieſt Fathers in an incidental 
manner: Origen and Tertullian treated moſt largely of it, and Novatian is the 
2 writer of the three firſt centuries, whoſe entire treatiſe on this ſubject is come 

own to us. 
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5. It 


Prop, CXXXI. Opinions accounted heretical by the ancient Chriſtians. 401 

5, It muſt be acknowledged that ſeveral of the fathers talked in a very looſe 

and ſometimes a very inconſiſtent manner, and ſeveral of them uſed expreſſions, 
which after the council of Nict would have been condemned as heretical. 

6. After the time of this celebrated council, which was near the beginning 
of the fourth century, they ran into ſeveral ſubtilities of expreſſion, in which 
one would imagine they ſtudied rather to conceal than to explain their ſenti- 
ments; yet they grew ſo warm upon the ſubject, as to anathematize, oppoſe, and 
murder each other on account of ſome of thoſe unſcriptural phraſes, much to 
the diſhonour of their common profeſſion. | 


Chandler's Hiſt. of Perſ. p. 39, &c. 


/ 

7, Moſt of the oldeſt Poſt-Nicene fathers carried their notions of the diſtin& 
perſonality and ſupreme divinity to a very great height; and ſeemed to have 
imagined they ſufficiently ſupported the unity of the God-head by aſſerting that 
Father, Son, and Spirit, had each of them the ſame divine, as three or more 
men have each of them the ſame human nature. : EN 


Le Clerc's Life of Greg. Naz. p. 249—257 | Burnet on the Trinity p. 135, 136. 
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EE, SCHOLIUM. | 1 5 
he ſubject of this propoſition may receive ſome further illuſtration by men- 
tioning ſome of the moſt conſiderable of thoſe opinions, which were generally 

accounted heretical by the ancient Chriſtians. 8 
1. That of the Cerinthians, Ebionites and Carpocratians z who ſeem to have aſ- 
ſerted, that Chriſt was a mere man, and had no exiſtence before his incarna- 
tion: this is the ſame doctrine, which was revived in the fourth century, by 
Photinus, as it had been before by Paulus Samaſotenus. = 
2. The Arians, who held him to be only the firſt and moſt glorious crea- 
ture of God, denying he had any thing which could properly be called a 
divine nature, any otherwiſe than as any thing very excellent may by a figure 
be called divine, or his delegated dominion over the ſyſtem of nature might en- 
title him to the name of God: and they ſeem alſo to have thought, that the 
9p:rit was another diſtinct inferior being, created by the Son, but they did not 
employ themſelves much in this part of the controverſy. This is a hereſy which 
molt largely prevailed, and in ſome places and times ſeems to have almoſt en- 
tirely ſwallowed up what is commonly called the orthodox, or catholic faith. 
3 That of Neftorius, who aſſerted there were w-⁸ðƷ perſons in Chriſt, as well 
as two natures; to which was directly oppoſed that of Eutychus, who aſſerted 
but one nature, as well as one perſon, teaching that the human nature was 46 
ſorbed in the divine: all theſe different extremes occaſioned the molt violent 
agitations in the diſordered churches, during the fourth and /ixth centuries. 
4. That of Macedonius, who denied the Holy Spirit to have any proper di- 
vine ſubſtance, and repreſents him only as a created power, which was diffuſed 
over all other creatures. 


F tf 5+ That 


402 Opinions of the Moderns concerning the Trinity. PART VII. 


3. "Thar of Sabellius, Who taught that the Father, Son, and Spirit were, only 
1 and "offices of the ſame perſon, who was in heaven called the Father, on 
earth the Son, and as exerting h. his power on the creation, the Holy Spirit. 

For the mot ancient account of theſe, conſult Euſebius, Sozomen, and Theo: 
deret in their Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and he Bayle or Collier under their names, 
Many of this moſt material paſſa ES are C0 lected and exhibited ds Dr. 5 
and Dr. Ab. 55 e in their ef es on rhe (Trinity. | | 


PROPOSITION: cxXXII. 


LET. To give a brief account of ſome of the moſt celebrated of the opinions 
CLXIII. among the Moderns, concerning the doctrine of the TAs eſpecially of the 
Ei writers ohen meds e 85 092 

. WAX 1 SO uro . „ 
E Mr. Baxter ſeems; as ſome of the ſchool' men did, to nen thought the 
three divine perſons to be one and the ſame God, underſtanding, willing, and be- 
loved' by himſelf ; or wiſdom, power, and love; which he thinks illuſtrated 


by the — eential formalities, (as he calls them) in the ſoul of man, viz. vi- 
tal active power, mntellees, and ill; and in the ſun, motion, light, and heat. 


| Baxter's End of Contr, c. ii, i. Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 132. ibid. vel. ill. p. 568. 


i * 
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2. Dr. Clarke's Chem 18, VER lies: is one ſupreme Being who is the Fa- 
ther, and two ſubordinate derived and dependent beings : but he waves calling 


Chriſt a creature, as the ancient Arians did, 0 priacipally on that foundation 
diſclaims the charge of Arianiſm. | 


* Clarke on the Trinity part i I. ps 7 12, 14—16, 1922. 


3. Dr. T homas Burnet maintains one ſelf- exiſtent and two dependent beings; 
but aſſerts that the two latter are ſo united to and inhabited by the former, that 


by virtue of that union. divine HE may be des and divine worſhip 
Paid to them. 


Burnet's Script. Doc. 9. 173, 1740 


Mr. Howe ſeems to ſuppoſe that there are three dicinct, eternal ſpirits or 
dittinet, intelligent bypoſtaſes, each having his own diſtin, ſingular, intel- 
ligent nature, united in ſuch an inexplicable manner, as that upon account of 
their perfect harmony, conſent, and affection, to which he adds their mutual 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs, they may be called he one God, as properly as the different 

cCorporeal, ſenſitive, and intellectual natures united may be called one man. 


Howe's Works, vol. 11, 2. 560 — 568. 


3. Dr. 


Prop. CXXXII. e ſame ſubiect continuel. 

5. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Ab. Taylor, with the reſt of the Atbanaſians, aſſert three 
proper diſtinct perſons, entirely equal to and independent upan, each other, 
yet making up one and the ſame being; and that though there may appear 


many things inexplicable in the ſcheme, it is to be charged to the weakneſs of 
our undetſtanding, and not to the abſurdity of the doctrine itſelf. 0 
ay pq 4 y #14 2.444 q Ss : V4 TIF ae aafts FAS £94 Gn S7 44 4 n 5 v4 


Taylor on the Trinly, part i. paſſ. pref. c. i, | Waterland's V indication and Sermon. 
1 | ; ie ee 07 ail ON as 21 du cl 
6, Biſhop Pearſon, with whom Biſhop Bull alſo agrees, is of opinion, that 


? \ ' * * 4 \\ $S 4 5% 123i ai * $45 3 oi . » 0 
though God the Father is the fountain of the deity, the whole divine nature is 


communicated from the Father to the Son, and from both to the Spirit; yet ſo 


; 


as that the Father and Son are not ſeparate, nor ſeparable from the divinity, 


1 I" 
5 ) 
1 £ 


but do ftiltexit in it, and are moſt imimately unitett to it. This was like- 


wile Dr. Owen's ſcheme. 
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Bull's Sermons, vol. IV. p. 829, 830. Pearſon vn the Creed, P1741 38, : 322 
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J. Dr. Vallis thought that the diſtinction r the three perſons was only 
mdal: which ſcems allo, to have, been Archbiſhop Tillotſon's opinion. — 

Wallis's Leiter on Trinity. I Tillotſon, vol. i. p. 492—494. 

| Ct KY TIT TON IS {is 

5. Dr. Matis maintained qne ſupreme. God dwelling in the human natute of 
Chriſt, which he ſuppoſes to have exiſted the firſt of all creatures 3 and ſpeaks 
of the divine Logos, as the cgiſdom gf God, and the Holy, Spirit, as the divine 
power, or the influence and effect of it; which. he ſays is a ſcriptural perſon, in "A 


* 


poken of figuratively in ſcripture under perfonal characters. 
Watts's Diſſertation, Ne vii. Fleming Cbriſtol. vol. i. I. ii. c. v. p. 188. 


9. Dr. Jeremiah Taylor ſays, © that he who goes about to ſpeak of the myſ- 
* tery of the Trinity, and does it by words and names of man's invention, talk- 
ing of eſſences and exiſtences, hypoſtaſes and perſonalities, priorities in co- 
* equalities, Sc. and unity in pluralities ; may amuſe himſelf and build a ta- 
* bernacle in his heads; and talk Ane gore : but the good 


* wildom, ſanctification, and redemption, in whole heart the love of the Spirit 


2 of God is ſhed abroad, this man, though he underſtands nothing of what is un- 
-* intelligible, yet he alone truly underſtands the chriſtian doctrine of the Trinity.“ 


Fer. Taylor on Jobn vi. 17 apud | Beſſe's Defence of Duakeriſm, § 8. 


5 %%% ᷑ ⁰œP:. 1 
Wendelin the excellent character of many of the perſons abovementioned, 
whole opinions were molt widely ditierent, we may aſſure oarlelves, that many 
F ff» things 


man, that feels the power of the Father, and to whom the Son is become 
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Hints of the Trinity in Jewiſh and Heathen writers. Parr VII, 


things aſſerted on the ſide one and on the other relating to the Trinity, are not 
fundamental in religion. See Mr. Simon Browne's Sober and charitable diſguiſſtion 
Concerning the importance of the Trinity, 


COROLLARY 2, 


We may hence learn to be cautious, how we enter in unſcriptural niceties 
in expreſſing our own conceptions of this doctrine, which is by all allowed to be 


ſo ſublime and ſo peculiar to revelation. 


Fleming Chriſtol. vol. i. p. 187-=191- 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Some traces of this doctrine are ſuppoſed by many in the writings of Plato 
and yet more probably in thoſe of Philo the Few, and in ſome of the Targum;, 
See the references to Prop. 126. Schol. 3. 


Kidder on the Meſſiah, part iii. c. v, | Teniſon on Idol. c. v. p. 77, 78. 
vi. p. 92—128. | | Witfi con. Fed. c. iv. p. 4, 5. 
Fleming Cbriſtol. vol. i. J. ii. c. i. p. 136 Cudworib Intellect. Syſtem c. iv. F 36, Gc. 


—148. P. 546, Cc. 


* sSe HOL IVM 2. 
Many have ſuppoſed there are ſome traces of this doctrine imprinted on all 
the works of God. | 
Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 14, 15. | Collib. of Rev. Rel. p. 99113. 
(bene s Phil, Princ, of Rev. Rel. F Be: 


The END of the SEVENTH PART, 


PART 


PART VIII. 
Of the Far r of human Mature, and our Recovery by the 
medliatorial Undertaking of the Lo JESsus CHRIST. 


— „** 
*— 2 


PROPOSITION: cxxxXII. 


I Ankind is at preſent in a degenerate ſtate: and there is reaſon to believe LR . 
that there never has been, ſince the trangreſſion of Adam, and never CLXIV. 
will be among his adult deſcendants, a ſinleſs mortal- on earth, Chriſt excepted. 


Dieren 


1. Our own obſervation on ourſelves, and thoſe adult perſons with whom we 
are converſant may convince us, that the philoſophical liberty of our minds and 
theirs is in ſome conſiderable degree impaired (Prop. 17.) and Is far as the 
moſt credible hiſtory of all nations can inform us, this ſeems to have been a 
univerſal phænomenon. See Prop. 89. and Schol.. 3 

2. There are many paſſages in ſcripture, which aſſert, not only that this was 
in fact the caſe with regard to thoſe generations in which the authors lived, but 
ſome of them plainly intimate that it always had been, and was likely to con- 

tinue ſo: Gen. vi. 5. compared with viii. 21. 2 Chron. vi. 36. Pſal. xix. 12. 

cxxx. 3. cxliii. 2. Prov. xx. 19. Eccleſ. vii. 20. Rom. vii. 14. Sc. Gal. iii. 22. v. 17, 
24. Epb. ii. 1—3. Tit. iii. 2—7. James iii. 2. 1 John i. 8. to which we may 
add all thoſe texts that aſſert the neceſſity of regeneration, and of mort iſication, 
and which ſpeak of the ſinful principle as the od man: Rom. vi. 6. Epb. iv. 22 
24. Col. iii. 9g. And indeed the whole of the apoſtle's argument in the begin- 
Ing of the Epiſtles to the Romans and Galatians, as well as all thoſe other texts, that 
are afterwards to be produced, to prove the univerſal: neceſlity of believing in 
Chriſt for ſalvation, are concluſive to the ſame purpoſe; becauſe they ſuppoſe 
mankind to be in a ſtate of death and ruin brought upon them by ſin: compare 
Jobn iii. 16, 36. v. 24. 1 John ii. 14. Mark xvi. 15, 16. Luke xxiv. 47. and eſpe- 
cially Rom. iii. 920. in which the apoſtle-ſeems expreſſſy to aſſert, that the paſ- 
ſages there quoted from the Old Teſtament contain a juſt repreſentation of what 
is in general the moral character of mankind ; and to this laſt argument Jobs . 
kems evidently to refer, 1 John i. 10. 
3. Many of theſe evil inclinations begin to work very early, and appear even 
in children from the firſt drawn of reaſon: compare P/al. lviii. 3. Ja. xlviii. 8. 


Prov; xxii. 13. 
1, 25 


4.06 


The depravity of the human nature proved. Part VIII. 


1, 2, 3.4. Mankind is at preſent in a very corrupt and ſinful ſtate, 
Ic leems in the nature of things very improbable, that fo holy and good 


2 God ſhould have formed mankind in the original conſtitution of their nature in 
fo corrupt and ſinful a ſtate. 


Prop. 89. Cor. 3. 109. gr. 3:6. There has prevailed among many nations x 
tradition, that mankind was once ina much more holy and happy ſtate. 


7. There are various paſſages of ſcripture, beſides the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
fall, which plainly intimate that mankind was once in a better ſtate, but that 
now a corrupted nature is derived from one generation to another: Eccleſ. vi. 


29. compare Gen. i. 31. v. 1, 3. Job xl. 12. xiv. 4. xxv. 4. Pal. li. 5, Exel. 
xxxvi. 26. J ili. g. compare Rom, viii. 7. 


4, 5, 6, 7 8. Mankind is in a ſtate of degeneracy, in which the original rec- 
titude and glory of the human nature is in great meaſure loſt. 


9. That Chriſt is not comprehended | in this aſſertion, appears from Prop. 
413. K. 5. 

8, 9. 10. Valet propoſo bio. 

Limb. Theology J. iii. c. iv. & 1, 2. 


Taylor of Original Sin. 
Turret, Injtit. loc. ix. 2. x. p. 694, Cc. 


Jennings's Anſwer, paſſ. 


Se n Ort nk. 8 
Againſt that part of gr. 7. which relates to the propagation of a corrupt 


nature from one generation to another it is objected, that the phænomenon of 


univerſal corruption in all the adult may be accounted for another way, i. e. by 
aſcribing it entirely to imitation. 


Anſ. 1. The ſcriptures quoted there ſeem evidently to pie it higher. 


2. There often, appear in children propentitics towards thoſe vices, of which 
they have. ſeen, no examples. 


There are many examples of eminent virtue in the world, which yet are not 
ſo frequently or eaſily imitated as thoſe of a vicious nature, which plainly ſhews. 
a me on the mind towards vice. 


In conſequence of this, thoſe who LOR moft carefully ſtudied human na- 


1 even among the Pagans, have acknowledged (and that in very ſtrong terms), 
an inward depravation and corruption adding a ee force to evil ex- 
amples, and. rendering the mind averſe to good. 


Weatts's: Ruin and Recovery, 2 37— 58 4—6. ad: Op. vol, 1, 8 147—159 


41, 45—48. Ed. 2. 445 on the , Serm. Lia __ 
Howe s Living 7 emple, pant ii. c. iv.. 172. 


8e n L 2. 


N objeged that a propenſity to ſenſual enjoyments is the inſeparable con · 
ſequence of our exiſtence in a body, and of the weakneſs of reaſon in our in⸗ 
fant ſtate, when the ſenſitive and paſſionate powers are ſo ſtrong. 


All. 


— 


Prop. CXXXIII. Objections conſidered. 


/nſ. 1. This propenſity is not merely in proportion to the degree requiſite 
for the good either of the individual or the ſpecies, and conſequently is itſelf 
(ſo far as it prevails) the very corruption of our nature of which we ſpeak. _ 


2, 1 hat the degrees of goodneſs obſervable in the natural tempers of ſome* 


children, may evidently convince us, that it would. have been very poſlible for 
the human conſtitution to have been fo adjuſted, that from the beginning the 
temptations to fin ſhould have been much ſmaller than they generally are. 


 SCHOLIUM 3. 


t is further objected, that it is inconſiſtent with the goodyeſs,- and even the 
juſtice of God, to form creatures with evil propenſities, and afterwards to leave 


them to condemnation and ruin in conſequence of them: it is alſo ſaid to 


be inconſiſtent with his bolrneſs, to make a'creature corrupt in its firſt original. 
Anſ. 1. The difficulty is conſiderably leſſened, if we ſuppoſe that things ate 

| ſo conſtituted upon the whole, as that a man is not zeceſſarily.impelled to any 
irregular actions, which ſhall end in his final deſtruction, | 

2, What remains of the difficulty, after ſuch a ſolution, is that which ariſes 

from the obſervation of plain facts, and not peculiar to the chriſtian ſcheme. 

nor is it at all increaſed, by ſuppoſing that man was once in a better ſtate, bur. 
on the contrary rather much diminiſhed. 23 aft | 


SCHOLIUM 4. 
As to the manner in which this hereditary corruption of our nature is conveyed, . 
we acknowledge we cannot particularly explain it; but it ſeems exceedingly. 


probable, that it may reſult from the conſtitution of the body, and the depen- 
dence of the mind upon it, Prop. 3. | 


Lime: ſtreet Lef. vol. i. p. 304—314. | Turret. Inflit. Loc. ix. Queſt, xii. vol. i. 
IWatts's Ruin and Recov. p. 149—155. | P. 706, &c. | 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


Thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, in which infants are ſaid to be innocent, have 
been thought by ſome an objection againſt the propoſition ; v. g. Deut. i. 39. 
Jonah iv. 11. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Matt. xviii. 3, 4 but this objection can only lie 
againſt that manner of expreſſing and ſtating the doctrine, which repreſents this 
corruption of nature as properly ſpeaking a /u. Now as to this part of the 
controverſy, it 1s evidently to be determined by the manner in which / 1s de- 
ined : if it ſignify (as it commonly does) © an action contrary to the divine 
* law,” theſe evil propenſities are not ſins, but rather the root whence ſin pro- 
ceeds; if it be defined, „a conformity to God's law,” as well as a tranſ- 
greſſion of it, they muſt be allowed ſinful: but if ſin be taken in a more 
indeterminate ſenſe, for any thing which God will or might puniſh with 2 

| miſery, . 
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408 : The ſcripture account of the Fall. Part VA, 


miſery, the queſtion muſt be conſidered in a further extent, and is referred to 
the ſcholia of the following propoſition. 


Limborch, Theol, I. ii. c. iv. $ 3—11. Þ. | Light. Works, vol. il. p. 569—5)o. 
20—25. Hor. Heb. on Jobn ix. 2. | 
Taylor's Supplem. to Orig. Sin, F vii. Watts's Ruin and Recov. p. 41—44, 


PROPOSITION CXXKXIV. 


Lor. To enquire into the account which is given in ſcripture of the fall of our fiiſt 
CLXV. parents. | | 
„ SO TLur rom. 
I. It is evident that they were created free from ſin and vicious inclina- 
tions, Gen. i. 31. Ecclef. vii. 29. there is reaſon alſo to believe that the natu- 
ral capacities of Adam's mind were good, and his genius at leaſt equal to that 
which is · to be found in any of his deſcendants ; as well as that his bodily form 
was regular and beautiful, and his conſtitution ſo framed as to contain no prin- 
ciples of diſtemper; but perhaps ſome have carried the matter too high, in the 
repreſentation they have given of the vaſt ſtrength of his underſtanding, and 
the .ſtrong biaſs there was upon his will towards the choice of virtue and 
obedience. | 5 


Bur- Street. Let. vol. i. Pp. 178-189. SoutÞs Serm. vol. i. p. 124150, 


2. God forbad to our firſt parents the eating the fruit of ſome certain tree, 
(the kind of which is now unknown, and perhaps the whole ſpecies deſtroyed,) 
on the penalty of death; which muſt at leaft comprehend the loſs of that happy 
Nate in which they then were, Gen. ii. 16, 17. 


Bury-Street Lect. ibid. p. 189==193, 


3. By the ſeduction of an evil ſpirit, (compare Gen. iii. 4. with Rev. xii, 9. 
XX. 2. and Gen iii. 15. with Col. 1 .15 Rom. xvi. 20. 2 Cor. xi. 3.) they were 
prevailed upon to violate that precept, and thereby expoſed themſelves to the 
ſentence of death by an act of aggravated guilt. To the texts mentioned above 
may be added all that the ſcripture ſays of the character of the devil as br 
tempter, and it being the purpoſe of Chriſt to triumph over him, Compare 7b» 
viii. 44. 1 Jobn iii. 8. 
Bate's Harm. of Div. Altrib. c. ii. Goodman's Prodigal, part i. | 

Witf. Econ. Fad. l. i. c. viii. $ 3—9. | Bury-Street Le. vol. i. p. 206—209, 


4. When this ſin was thus committed, the ſentence of death, though not 


immediately executed in its fulleſt extent, evidently began to lay hold wy 
| | them, 


PRor. CXXXIV. Probable conſequences of Adam's continuing innocent. 409 


them; as their minds appeared under the diſtreſs and the conſternation of guilt, 
Gen. iii. 10. as they were deprived of the pleaſures of paradiſe, and made to 
live a life of toil and ſorrow, as they were expoſed to the diſorders of a vitiated 


conſtitution, and ſo death begun to work in them, till at laſt they were brought 
down to the grave, Gen. iii. 16—19, 24. v. 8. 


Collier's Sac. Int. vol. i. p. 135, 136. | Cumberland's Orig. Gent. p. 409. 


-DVEHOLIVUM t. 


Any tranſgreſſion of God's natural law would probably have been puniſhed 
with at leaſt as much ſeverity, as the.breach of this poſitive appointment : but 
the circumſtances, in which Adam was at his firſt creation, were ſuch, as removed 
him from all temptations to, and in ſome inſtances from all poſſibility of com- 
mitting many of thoſe ſins, which now moſt frequently abound among his pol- 
terity; which is one thought of conſiderable importance to vindicate the di- 
vine wiſdom in that conſtitution, under which he placed him. 


SCHOLIUM- 2, 


Had Adam continued in a ſtate of innocence, there is a great deal of reaſon 
to believe that he would have been happy. It has indeed been pleaded, that 
God, being the author of the creature's exiſtence, and of all his capacities 
both of action and enjoyment, cannot be obliged to continue to him his being 
and comforts ; fo that, ſuppoſing the creature ever ſo innocent and ever ſo vir- 
tuous, he ſhould be able of right to claim them. Nevertheleſs, it was what 
an innocent creature would naturally expect from a being, of whoſe infinite 
goodneſs he had ſuch abundant evidence and · rich experience: and when there 
was, (as in the caſe of Adam,) an expreſs threatening annexed to diſobedience, 
that ſeems to imply, that while he continued obedient he ſhould continue happy. 


Witſ. con. Fed. J. i. c. iv. $ 1—3, | Clarke's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 409, Oc. 


0, 7. | $00 Ed. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is queſtioned whether Adam, in caſe of innocence, would have had reaſon 
to expect the continuance of a happy life on earth, or a tranſlation to a nobler 
tate of being elſewhere. Had he abode on earth, his felicity muſt have been 


continually increafing, by the exerciſe of his rational faculties in the contempla- 


tion of God, and new diſcoveries made of his works, as well as by the multi- 


plication of his poſterity, on ſuppoſition of their continued innocence. But it 


may be added, that on this ſuppoſition, in ſucceeding generations earth would 
have been too ſmall to receive and ſuſtain the growing numbers of mankind : 


and it muſt be acknowledged, that this ſeems to be an intimation, that ſome 


way or another, colonies would in that caſe have been tranſplanted from hence 


Gg tO 


410 


LEer. 


Of the extent of that death denounced to Adam. Pax VIII. 


to ſome other abode and on ſuppoſition of Adam's own removal, he would have 
had ſome reaſon to hope it ſhould have been to ſome more excellent ſtate and 


abode; at leaſt he could have no reaſon to infer a change for the worſe, while 
he continued innocent and obedient. 


Turret. Inſtit. Loc. viii. Queſt. vi. $ 9. | Wit. con. Fed. 1. i. c. iv. & 9. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


The revelation, which was made to Adam, did not (fo far as we can learn) 
contain any intimation of pardon, in caſe of tranſgreſſion; and had the ſentence 
been executed in its utmoſt rigour, he would have had no room to accule the 
divine juſtice : and if, (which ſeems not improbable from comparing Gen. iii. 
24.) Adam had any ſight of and converſe with other intelligent beings of a ſupe- 
rior order, he might juſtly conclude, that God would act in ſuch a manner to- 
wards him in caſe of his tranſgreflion, as to prevent any encouragement to mo- 
ral evil, which they might derive from his impunity : and if he had any ſuſpi- 
cion of a poſterity to be derived from him, (which the ſentence on Eve gave 


him room notwithſtanding his offence to conclude) there would be fu 


rther rea- 
ton for ſuch an apprehenſion. 


Embyn's Serm. N.. ili. p. 43, 44- 


| SCHOLIUM 5. 
The extent of that death, which was annexed to the tranſgreſſion of the di- 


CLxVI. vine command given to Adam, might not perhaps be certainly known by him, 
unless it were more fully expreſſed to him, than it 1s to us in the Moſaic hifto- 


ry. He muſt certainly apprehend, that it included the loſs of that happineſs 

which he then poſſeſſed; and perhaps the extinction of being, and entire loſs 
of all happineſs, might be the puniſhment due to the leaſt tranſgreſſion of the 
divine law. That argument for the immortality of the foul, which is drawn 
from the unequal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, could not be known 
to Adam; but that which ariſes from the nature and capacities of the human 


mind, muſt appear to him in all its evidence: and therefore, (ſo far as we can 


imagine) he would, from the light of nature, have reaſon to apprehend ſome 


| ſtare of future exiſtence, and to fear, that if temporal death was brought 


Fans, | 8 

upon him by his tranſgreſſion of the divine law, that future exiſtence would be 
a ſtate of puniſhment rather than enjoyment : nor can we ſay, how he ſhould 
be able to aſſign any point of time, in which the puniſhment of fo aggravatcd 


an offence mult neceſſarily terminate. 


Bury-Street Led: vol. i. p. 554—557. | Grove's Thoughts on Future State, c. viii. 
Locke's Reaſ. of Chriſtian. vol, i.p.1—7. $ 6, 7. p. 104-108. 


ScHnQoOtrtv mM 6. 


Hence it follows, that according to the Moſaic hiſtory, when God placed 
Alam in paradiſe, he did in effect enter into @ covenant with him, whereby he 


encou- 


Prop. CXXXIV. Of 7he covenant of works, and the tree of life. 

encouraged him to expect continued life and happineſs, on condition of perfect 
obedience; but threatened him with death, in caſe he ſhould in any inſtance 

tranſgreſs his moral or his poſitive law; which is the ſame thing that Di- 
vines generally mean, by what they call the Covenant cf Works, And it 
ſeems, that fo far as the light of nature reaches in diſcovering our duty, 
we are all to born under ſuch a covenant, as by fin to be expoſed to death; 
which may be conſidered as including net merely the ſeparation of our ſouls 


from our bodies, and the conſequent diffolution of the mortal part; but like- 


wiſe ſuch degrees of future puniſhment, as it ſhall ſeem to the ſupreme Judge 
righteous and fit to inflict. Compare Rom. vi. 23. Rev. xxi. 8. Deut. xxvli. 26. 
Gal. ili. 10, 13. E2ek. xvili. 20. | 


Rawlins of Fuſtification, p. 8— 19. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


It is evident that the tranſgreſſion in eating the forbidden fruit was the fr/t 
fin committed by Adam, becauſe the ſentence of death followed it; which muſt 
(according to the nature of that diſpenſation he was under 


) be the conſequence 
of the firſt offence, Gen. iii. 17, Cc. 


| SCHOLIUM 8, 
It is difficult to determine certainly what we are to underſtand by the tree of 
life. Some have thought that it was no more than a pledge of life to Adam, in 


caſe of obedience, and might in that view have been indifferently choſen from 


among any kind of trees in the garden: others have conjectured, that it had 
{ome cordial virtue, of an excellent uſe for reviving the ſpirits and preſerving 
the health; compare Rev. xxii. 2, with Ezek. xlvii. 12. and ſome have carried 


this ſo far as to conclude, that the mortality of Adam's nature was the natural 


conſequence of his being excluded from that tree, even though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe no change to be made in his conſtitution after his ſin, Gen. iii. 22. Mr, 
Kennicot has endeavoured to prove, that the tree of life ſignifies all the trees ot 
the garden, which were intended for the preſervation of life; and another writer 
has attempted to prove, that the tree of knowledge and of life were the ſame. This 
is not a place in which to diſcuſs their reſpective opinions; but on the whole, 


that opinion which makes it a fingle tree of cordial virtue, (as above,) ſeems molt 
probable. Compare Prov. iii. 18. xi. 30. xiii. 12. „ 


Kennicot*s Diſſert. on the Tree of Life, | Barrington's El,. on var. diſpenſ. p. 14. 
aſſ. : note 4. p. 17. note 6. 
Milſ. Econ. Fed. l. i. c. vi. 11, 12, | Turret. Inſtit. Loc. vill. Queſt. v. & 4, 5: 


| ScnuoLIVM 9. 
Many Divines have likewiſe thought, that the tree of knowledge was a flow 
poiſon, which fo vitiated the fluids of the human body, as in procels of time 
| 8 2 to 
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O the changes in nature produced by the fall. Pa RT VIII. 
to occaſion the death of Adam, and of all thoſe, who ſhould deſcend from him 


after the infection was taken: and they have likewiſe thought it poſſible, that 


his blood and ſpirits might be ſo altered by the juice of it, as that ſenſual pro- 
penſities, and other paſſions, might be thereby made much ſtronger than the 

were before, and ſo that ſymmetry of the faculties broken, on which philoſo- 
phical liberty depends. (Vid. Def. 26. Cor. 2. Prop. 17. Cor.) — It is objected, 
that upon this hypotheſis, the corruption and diſtemper of human nature muſt 
grow leſs and leſs, as every generation is further removed from Adam, in whom 
there muſt ſurely have been vaſtly more of this ſuppoſed poiſon, than there can 
be in any of his deſcendents. But it is replied, that it is the nature of poiſons 
ſo to aſſimilate the blood to themſelves, as to corrupt the whole mals of it, 
and to render an infection tranſmitted through many perſons as dangerous as 
at firſt hand; as in the caſe of the bite of a mad dog, the ſmall-pox, CG. 


Barr. Eſſ. ibid. p. 20-—25. Note 7. Burn. at Boyle's Lef. vol. ii. p. 55—61, 


Burn. Art. p. 111. Delany's Rev. exam. vol. i. Difſ. i. p. 8. 
Moliere's Life, p. 17. note 6. =” 


SS CROL.10UM:- 10. 


It is generally ſuppoſed, that the fin of Adam not only brought a curſe on 
the Ground, Gen. iii. 18, (which by the way Dr. Woodward ſuppoſes not to have 
taken place till the deluge, and Biſhop Sherlock to have been then removed; ) but 
alſo, that it brought confuſion and diſturbance into the whole frame of nature in 
our world, both in the elements, occaſioning greater inclemencies of weather 
than would otherwiſe have been, and alſo upon the animal creation, who it is 


| ſuppoſed would not otherwiſe have devoured each other: compare I/. xi. 6—8. 


Ixv. 25. Rom. vill, 19—22. It 1s indeed exceeding probable, that thoſe ani- 
mals, which are now dangerous to mankind, had at firſt ſuch an awe impreſſed 
upon them, as effectually to ſecure him from any danger of their affaults ; but 
we confeſs it is difficult to conceive, how thoſe animals, whoſe preſent frame 
ſhews them to have been of the carnivorous kind, could without a miracle have 
ſubſiſted upon vegetables. Vid. Prop. 119. § 3. Ne. ii. 


Milton's Par. Loſt, l. x. ver. 651— | Woodward”*s Nat. Hiſt. p.73 — 106. Ed. i. 
Sherlock on Proph. Diſc. iv. p. 87118. 
Grove's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. Serm. vi. p. 155 


719. 
Whitby, Hammond and Locke, on Rom. 
. —170. 


VIll. 19, Cc. | | 


VC 


Some have conjectured, that our firſt parents, in their ſtate of innocence, 
were cl oathed with a v7/ble glory, or lucid appearance, which according to theſe 
writers was a part of the image of God, in which they were created : they ſuppoſe 
that the departure of this glory, as ſoon as they tranſgreſſed, was the nakedyeſs 
which they were conſcious of: and on this principle ſuppoſe that the like 805 

| ; | 1 8 


Prop. CXXXV. Imputation defined. 


will be reſtored to the righteous at the reſurrection; and argue, from thoſe paſſages, 
which favour that doctrine, the probability of man's being poſſeſſed of it in its 

rimæval ſtate. Compare Mazt. xiii. 43. xvii. 2. Phil. in. 21. 1 Cor. xv. 4 2. 
and with reference to this ſome authors explain Rem. iii. 23. 2 Cor. v. 15. 
Rom. viii. 3. and even Phil ii. 6, though not all with equal reaſon. 


Mede's Diatribe, ap. Opera. Flem. Chriſtol. vol. 11. p. 246, & 251. 
Barrington's Eff. p. 11— 14. with the Note. 
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DEFINITION IXXX. 


The actions or ſufferings of A, might be ſaid to be IMU TED to B, if BLror. 
ſhould on the account of them in any degree be treated, as if he had done or CLXVII, 
ſuffered what A has done or ſuffered, when he really has not, and when, with- * © 
out this action or ſuffering of A, B would not be ſo treated. 


COROLLARY: I 


The fin of A may be ſaid to be imputed, if B though innocent be upon that 
account treated in any degree as a ſinner, 


CORKOLLAKT. 2; 


The righteouſneſs of A may be ſaid to be imputed to B, if upon the account 
of it B, though a ſinner, be treated as if he were righteous. 


COROLLARY 2. 


There may be real, when there is not a zozal imputation either of the righ- 
teouſneſs or ſin of another, | 


,SCWOLLVM 
I) he juſtice of ſuch imputation, on one hand or the other, can in the general 
be neither affirmed or denied, but is to be determined in particular caſes, by a 


_ view of particular circumſtances, and eſpecially by conſidering the Raves of 
the imputation. 


PROPOSITION cxxxv. 


The fin of Adam is in ſome degree imputed to all thoſe who deſcended 
from him in the way of ordinary generation. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 133. | 1. We are all born with ſuch conſtitutions as will produce 
lome evil inclinations, which we probably ſhould not have had in our ori- 
einal Nate z which evil inclinations are repreſented in ſcripture as derived from 

| our 


rr 2e 


it 
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Of the imputation of Adam's n: Parr VIII. 
aur parents, and therefore may be ultimately traced up to the firſt finful pa. 
rent, from whom we deſcended. | 

2. Infants are plainly hable to diſeaſes and death, though they have not com. 
matted any perſonal tranſgreſſion, which, while they are incapable of knowing 
the law, it ſeems impoſſible they ſhould be capable of, Rom. v. 12—14. 

2.13. The feeds of diſeaſes and death are no doubt derived to children from 
their immediate parents, and from thence may be traced up. through pre- 


ceding generations to the firſt diſeaſed and mortal parent, i. e. Adam. 


4. The ſcripture teaches us to conſider Adam as having brought a ſentence 
of death upon his whole race, and expreſsly ſays, that by his tranſgreſſion 


many were conſtituted ſinners,” i. e. on account of it are treated as ſuch, 1 Cor. 


XV. 22. Rom. V. 12— 19. | Dt 
5. The fin of Adam brought upon himſelf depraved inclinations, an impaired 
conſtitution, and at length death. Prop. 134. FS 
6. There 1s no reaſon to believe, that had man continued in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, his offspring would bave been thus corrupt, and thus calamitous from 
their birth, 15 
16.7. Valet propoſitio. Def. 80. Cor. 1. 


Locke & Whitby on Rom. v. 12, Sc. Tayl. of Orig. Sin, p. 2564. with Jen. 
Burn. at Boyle's Lett. vol. ii. p. 38—65. | nings's Anſwer. 
COROLLARY I. 


Hence it appears, that the covenant was made with Adam, not only for him- 
ſelf, but in ſome meaſure for his poſterity; ſo that he was to be conſidered as 


the great head and repreſentative of all, that were to deſcend from. him. 


. 


It may ſeem probable, in conſequence of this damage which Adam's poſte. 
rity was to become liable to by his tranſgreſſion, that they would have received 
ſome additional advantages from his continued obedience; but what thoſe ad- 
vantages were, the ſcripture does not expreſsly ſay, nor is it neceſſary for us 
particularly to know: in general, we are fure they muſt have been ſuch, as 
would ſecure the honours of divine juſtice in the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a con- 


ſtitution; but more will be ſaid concerning this below. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


This imputation of the ſin of Adam to his poſterity, is what Divines generally 
call, with ſome latitude of expreſſion, original fin, diſtinguiſhing it from aftual 
lin, 1. e. from perſonal guilt, Vid. Prop. 133. Schal. 5. 


S H O- 


Prop. CXXXV. How far this extended. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is plain in fact, that children frequently fare the worſe for thoſe faults of 
their parents, which it was not in their power to help, eſpecially as hereditary 
diſorders are often communicated, which lay a foundation for a miſerable life 
and a more early death. If therefore a righteous God does in fact govern 
the world, we muſt allow it conſiſtent with juſtice that it ſhould be thus; nor 
will there appear any inconſiſtence, if we conſider, that juſtice determines not 
the manner, in which the creature ſhall be treated in any given time in the be- 
ginning of its exiſtence, but the manner in which it ſhall oz the whole be treated; 
a thought, which might be ſufficient to vindicate thoſe paſſages, in which God 
threatens to puniſh the iniquity of parents by the calamities of their children, 
Exod. XX. 5. 1 Kings xiv. 9, 10, xxi. 21, 22. Lam. v. 7. Matt. xxiii. 25. 


Turret. Inſtit. Loc. ix. Quæſt. xix. & 20. Grove's Poſt. Works, vol. iv. p. 198— 
Ruin and Recov. Quæſt. Iii, iv. p. 106— _—_ | 
137. 185 Saur. Serm. vol. vii. p. 372—379. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is debated how far the imputation of Adam's fin reaches; particularly, whe- 
ther it extends to eternal death, or everlaſting miſery, ſuppoſing that everlaſting 
miſery is the conſequence of perfonal guilt.— We do here readily allow, that 
God might righteouſly have put a period to the whole human race, immedi- 

ately after the tranſgreſſion of Adam, and conſequently that we might have been 
ſaid to be loft for ever by that tranſgreſſion: we allo allow, that God might, for 
ought we know, conſiſtently with his own pertections, ſuffer the ſouls of thoſe, 
who die in their infancy, to be utterly extinguiſhed, and to ſink into everlaſting 
inſenſibility; and in that caſe the tranſgreſſion of that anceſtor which made 


them mortal, might in a qualified ſenſe be ſaid to deſtrey their ſouls. But that 
one rational creature ſhould be made finally and eternally miſerable for the ac- 


tion of another, which it was no way in his power to prevent, does fo ill agree 
with our natural notions of divine juftice, and the repeated declarations of ſcrip- 
ture, (v. g. Ezek. xviii. 2, 3, 4, 20. Fer. xxxi. 29, 30. Dent. xxiv. 16. 2 Kings xiv. 
6.) and with what God is pleafed to ſay concerning his compaſſion for infants, 
Jonab iv. ult. that we muſt at leaft wait for the plaineſt and fulleſt deciſion of 
ſeripture, before we can admit it as true. | 


321, 335, 336. Matis Ruin and Recov. p. 330, 331. 


„„ OR T o TLn. | 

The moſt conſiderable argument to prove the imputation of Adam's ſin to 

be eternal condemnation of his poſterity, is taken from thoſe paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, 


Ridgl. Body of Div. vol. i. p. 330, Ridgley of Orig. Sin, p. 42 — 53, 61—66. 8 
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Conjectures relating to Adam's being a federal bead. PART VIII. 


ture, as well as thoſe rational evidences, which prove eternal death to be the 


wages of ſin, compared with thoſe mentioned above, in which it is ſaid, that , 
died in Adam : but it is fo evident, that death does not always include eternal 
miſery, and that a perſon may be ſaid to die for the fins of another, who is not 


made eternally miſerable for them, that one cannot but be ſurprized at the ſtreſs 
that has been laid upon it. 3 by | | 


Calv. Inftit, J. ii. c. i. § 8, 
So HOL IVM 5. 


To ſhew that a conſtitution, whereby all mankind ſhould become obnoxious 
to eternal miſery for the tranſgreſſion of one common head, is conſiſtent with 


divine juſtice, many have pleaded, that in conſequence of ſuch an appointment, 


we ſtood ſo fair a chance for happineſs, that if we had then exiſted, and the 
propoſal had been made us, we muſt in reaſon have been contented to put our 
eternal all on that iſſue; ſo that God might reaſonably impute that to us as our 
af, which he knew would have been our act, if we had been conſulted on the 
occaſion. But nothing would ſeem ſufficient to vindicate ſuch a proceeding, 
unleſs we were to ſuppoſe, (as an obſcure writer has done) that the fouls of 


all the race of Adam were for that moment actually brought into being, and 


gave perſonal conſent to that covenant, after which they were reduced to a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, till the appointed moment came for their animating their re- 
ſpective bodies, | : 7 

Sale's Koran, c. vii. p. 135. Note e.] Blackw. Schema Sac. p. 165—168, 
 Howe's Works, vol. ii. p. 253, 254. 8 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


As a counterpart to the hardſhips put upon Adam's race, by ſuch a covenant 
as has been repreſented, it has been aſſerted, that all his poſterity would after 
his ſhort trial have been confirmed in a ſtate of immutable happineſs; and Dr. 
Guyſe in particular conjectures, it might have been as ſoon as the fruit of 
the forbidden tree dropped off: but all this ſeems to be ſaid without any ex- 
preſs warrant from ſcripture. Had any of the race of Adam committed any 
act of moral wickedneſs, we may conclude that ſuch an offender, and probably 
his poſterity, would have received ſome detriment; and had Cain for inſtance, 

at Jeaſt, when adult, caten of the forbidden fruit, the natural conſequences 
flowing thence to all mankind on Adam's tranſgreſſion, muſt, (fo far as we can 
judge) have deſcended to the race of Cain alone. Now that the one of theſe 
was poſlible, none can deny, unleſs they ſuppoſe that the whole race would on 
the obedience of Adam have had ſuch extraordinary degrees of divine influence 
entailed upon them, as would in fact have been an everlaſting ſecurity to 
them againſt every degree of temptation : this was indeed poſſible, but we 
3 . cannot 


Proy. CXX XV. Dr. Watts's hypothefis of the conſequences of the fall. 


cannot diſcern ſuch evidence of it from ſcripture, as ſhould embolden us bq 


ſuch an aſſertion, e Tg pet pot oY 
 Berry-Street Led. vol. i. p. 189—196. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 

On the whole, the moſt plauſible thing which is ſaid to prove the probability 
of a coveg ant, in which eternal miſery iculd be brought upon all men by the 
guilt of the firſt fin, is this; that we fee in fact that mankind is brought into 
ſuch a ſtate, that every man does in ſome inſtances or other break the law of 
God himſelf, when he grows up; and this, in conſequence of an original cor- 
ruption, derived from Adam, as moſt at leaſt acknowledge, even of thoſe who 
deny the total imputation of his ſin; now it is ſaid, that it is as juſt to puniſh 
an innocent perſon direct for the guilt of another, as upon account of that 


other perſon's guilt to bring him into ſuch a condition, that he muſt neceſſarily 


fn, and then inflict that puniſhment upon him for his own neceſſary act, which 
was objected againſt as unjuſt in the former caſe.—It is hard to ſay how this 
argument can be anſwered, unleſs we deny that any act of fin whatſoever is 
neceſſarily committed: on the other ſide it is urged, that upon this fuppoſition, 
it is a poſſible thing that any man even in this fallen ſtate may continue perfectly 
innocent throughout the whole period of his life. The conſequence cannot be 
denied : — it muſt on the whole be conſidered, whether it be more ra- 
tional to believe, that every man does in fact fin, though he might poſſibly in 
every inſtance have avoided it, or that God ſhould plunge the whole race of 
mankind into perpetual and neceſſary ruin for the guilt of one of them. 


Burn. on the Art. P. 111-114. | Limborch Theol. I. iii. c. iii. & 20. c. iv. &: 
Burn. de Fide, p. 141— 131. I. c. v. § 3—10. 
Schema Sacrum, p. 164, 165 , [ Calv. Inſt. J. ii. c. i. $ 5—7. 


Baxt. End of Controv. c. x. | 


SCHOLIUM.8, 


It may not be improper here to mention the ſingular opinion of Dr. Watts, 


in his very ingenious treatiſe on the Ruin and Recovery of mankind , which is, that 
the ſin of Adam has ſubjected all his poſterity not only to natural death, but to 
the utter extinction of being; the conſequence of which is, that all thoſe who die 


in their infancy fall into a ſtate of annihilation; excepting thoſe who are the ſeed 


of God's people, who by virtue of the bleſſings of the covenant made with Abra- 


ham, and the promiſe to the ſeed of the righteous, (compare particularly 1/2. 
Ixv. 23. Jer. xxxi. 15, 16, 17.) ſhall through the grace and power of Chriſt | 


obtain a part in a happy reſurrection, in which other infants ſhall have no 
ſhare.—It is certain Rev. xx. 12. will not diſprove this opinion, becauſe it may 
refer to perſons of all ranks in life, as it often does, Vid. Rev. xi. 18. compare 
xx. 13. But on the whole, it ſeems beſt to acknowledge that we know nothing 
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The word ſatisfaction defined. Pax VIII. 
certain concerning the ſtate of infants, and therefore can aſſert nothing politive- 


ly; but that they are in the hands of a merciful God, who, as he cannot con- 


ſiſtently with juſtice and truth give them a ſenſe of guilt for an action they never 
committed, ſo probably will not hold their ſouls in being, merely to make them 
ſenſible of pain for the guilt of a remote anceſtor, —Their exiſtence in a ſtate 
of everlaſting in/ey/ibility, (which was Dr. Ridgley's ſcheme, ) ſeems hardly intel- 
ligible : we mult therefore either fall in with the above-mentioned hypotheſis, 
or {uppoſe them all to have a part in the reſurrection to glory; which ſeems to 
put them all on a level, without a due diſtinction in favour of the ſeed of be- 
lievers z or elſe muſt ſuppoſe they go through ſome new ſtate of trial, a thing 
concerning which the ſcripture is wholly filent. SON" Oy 


Ruin and Recov. Queſt. xvi. p. 324—347- 
DEFINITION LXXXI. 


Lecr. Whatever that is, which being done or ſuffered either by an offending creature 
CLXIX. himſelf, or by another perſon for him, ſhall ſecure the honours of the divine 


government in beſtowing upon the offender pardon and happineſs, may pro- 
perly be called a SATISFACTION Or ATONEMENT made to God for him. 


Matis Redeemer and San#ifier, p. 28—32. 
SG HOL IU M T. 


It is not here our intention to aſſert, that it is in the power of an offending 
creature to ſatisfy for his own ſins, but only to ſhew what we mean when we 


ſpeak of his doing e 


Senor I 1255 

Such a ſenſe of the word ſatisfa#ion, though not in ſtrict propriety of ſpecch 
amounting to the payment of a debt, is agreeable to the uſe of the word in the 
Roman lat; where it ſignifies to content a perſon aggrieved, and 1s put for ſome va- 
luable conſideration, ſubſtituted inſtead of what is a proper payment, and conſiſt- | 
ent with a remiſſion of that debt or offence, for which fuch ſuppoſed ſatiſ- 
faction is made; which is a circumſtance to be carefully obſerved, in order to 
vindicate the doctrine we are about to eſtabliſh, and to maintain the conſiſtency 
between different parts of the chriſtian ſcheme. ' See this ſenſe abundantly con- 
firmed by citations from Grotins, Caius, Ulpian, and Pomponius. = 

apm. Euf. vol. ii. p. 406—412, 
PROPOSITION CXXXVI. 


Chriſt has made ſatisfafion for the ſins of all thoſe who repent of their ſins, 
and return to God in the way of ſincere though imperfect obedience. 


D E M ON. 


Paor. CXXXVI. |The fatisfaetion of Chr a ſeripture dodtrine. 419 


ff ( | | 

1. Although Chriſt was innocent, nevertheleſs he endured very grievous 
ſufferings both in body and mind, Ja. Iii. 3. Matt. xxvi. g8. and this he did 
ſpontaneouſly, Heb. x. 7, 9. J e 


; . 1 


2. It is expreſsly aſſerted in ſcripture, that theſe ſufferings were brought upon 
Chriſt, for the ſake of ſinful men, in whoſe ſtead he is ſometimes allo ſaid to 
have ſuffered, Iſa. Il. 3, 6, 10. Matt. xx. 28. Nom. iii. 25. v. 6—8. 2 Cor. v. 
21. Gal. iii. 13. Eph. v. 2. Heb. vii. 27. ix. 26. x, 12. 1 Pet. ii. 24. ili. 18. 


Raphelii Annot. in Rom. V. 8. (ex Xenaph.) apud Op. vol. ii. p. 253—255- 


3. The offers of pardon and eternal ſalvation are made in ſcripture to thoſe 
that repent. and return to God for the ſake of what Chriſt has done and ſuf- 
fered, in whom they are therefore declared to be accepted by God, and to whom 
they are hereupon taught to aſcribe the glory of their ſalvation, John iii. 14— 
17. Aas x. 35, 36, 43. li. 38. iii. 18, 19. Rom. iv. 25, Col. i. 2022. 2 Cor. 
v. 18—20. Eph. i. 5—7. Heb. i. 3. ix. 14. x. 4— 10, 14. Rev. i. 5, 6. v. 9, 
J.... Te In 
4. It is evident, that according to the goſpel inſtitution, pardon and life were 
to be offered to af}, to whom the preaching of the goſpel came, without any 
exception, Mark xvi. 15, 16. Ads xiii. 38, 39. 1 John ii. 1, 2. Iſa. lit. 6. 
ohn 1. 29, . e 

4 5. It 8 plain from the whole tenor of the epiftolary part of the new teſtament, 
as well as from ſome particular paſſages of it, that there was a remainder of 
imperfection, N at leaſt to be | even in the beſt Chriſtians, notwith- 
| ſtanding which they are encouraged to rejoice in the hope of ſalvation by 
Chriſt, Phil. iii. 13. Gal. v. 17. James iii. 2. 1 Jahn i. 8—10. ii. 1, 2. 
6. Whereas, ſo far as we can judge, the remiſſion. of ſin, without any ſatiſ- 
faction at all, might have laid a foundation for mens thinking lightly of the 
law of God; it is certain, that by the obedience and ſufferings of Chriſt a very 
great honour is done to it, and mercy, communicated to us as the purchaſe of 
his blood, comes in ſo awful as well as ſo endearing a manner, as may have 
js E tendency to engage thoſe, who embrace the goſpel, to a life of holy 
Obedience. | * | 1 | | 


Whitby on John iii. 16. and Eph. i.8. | 71—74. Ed. 1731. vol. ii. p. 43— 

and on Heb. x. Ih: 8 80 —82. Za. 1746. 3 
Burnet on Art. No. ii. p. 52, 53. | Tomkins's Chriſt the Mediat.c. i. p.6—45. 
Hove s Works, vol. i. p. 24. l Butler's Anal. part ii. c. v. pref. p. 207 
Tillotſ. Works, vol. i. p. 448). =aag. 4. 
Turner at Boyle's Lets. Serm. viii. Clarke's Poſt. Serm. vol. v. No. ix. p. 20g. 
Emlyn's Tratts, vol. i. p. 235—442, Oc. p. 123, 126, 12 m0. 
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expoſed on that account. 


In what ſenſe Chriſt died for all. Parr VIII. 


: COROLLARY I. 
It is a very peculiar glory of the goſpel, that it gives ſo ſatisfactory an ac- 
count of the method whereby fin may be pardoned, in a manner conſiſtent with. 
the honours of the divine government ; and thereby relieves the mind from that 


anxiety, to which, if left merely to its own reaſoning, it might otherwiſe be 


Leland againſt Tind. vol. i. c. vi. p. 168, Cc. 


COROLLAKTY: , > et 
From comparing what has been ſaid in this propoſition with Def. 80. Cor. 
1, 2. it appears, that on the one hand, our fins were imputed to Chrif, and on 
the other, that we are juſtiſied by the imputation of Chriſt's 1h ren to 7s, i. e. 
we, though guilty, on complying with the goſpel, are finally treated by God as 
righteous perſons, (i. e. as if we had never offended him at all, or had ourſelves 
ſatisfied the demands of his law for ſuch offences, ) out of.regard to what Chriſt 
has done or ſuffered ; whereas we ſhould not otherwiſe have been ſo treated. 
Compare Iſa. xlv. 24, 25. lil. 11. Jer. Xxili. 6. Rom. ili. 22. v. 17, 18, 19. x. 3; 
iv. 4, 5, 6. 2 Cor. v. 21. Phil. i, 9. a H. J „% LES 
Turret. Loc. xvi. Quæſt. ii. 12. Boyſe's Works, vol. i. p. 443, 455, 456. 
Le Blanc's Theſ. de Fuſtif. Chriſti In- Whitby's Comment. vol. ii. p. 217-227. 
put. $13, Sc. | Ræulin s Sem. Ja. p. aba 788. 


*. 


COROLLARY 3. hg 


It is plain from gr. 3, 4. that there is a ſenſe, in which Chriſt may be ſaid 70 
have died for all, 1. e. as he has procured an offer of pardon to all, provided 
they ſincerely embrace the goſpel : compare John 111, 16. vi. 30, 51. Rom. v. 18. 
viii. 32. 1 Cor. viii. 11. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, 19. 1 Tim. ii. 4, 6. Heb. ii. 9. 1 Jobn 
11. 2. | | 1 | 
Whitby on Fohn iii. 17. and 2 Pet. li. 1. | 252. Queſt. xili. p. 265—268. 
Turret. Loc. iv. Quæſt. xvii. & 29—31. 
Lime: ſtreet Lebt. vol. i. p. 454—462. | viii. 11, 12. 1 John ii. 2. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
Ruin and Retov. Queſt. xil. p. 244— | Howe's Works, vol. ii. p. 50— 52. 


we 


COS OLL&RY: 4 


From the ſcriptures mentioned above it appears, how wrong it is to repre- 
ſent the death of Chriſt, as merely the zatural conſequence of his undertak- 
ing the reformation of ſo corrupt an age, in the manner in which he did it: 
nothing can be plainer, than that Chriſt came into the world on purpoſe to 
die, Malt. xx. 28. John vi. 50, 51. x. 17, 18. xii. 27, 28. Alls ii. 23. Gal. i. 4 

| No | Heb: 


Calv. on Matt. xxvi. 8. Rom. v. 18. 1Cor. 


Proy. CXXXVI. Tb. jufliceof Chriſt's ſufferingearguedſrom being voluntary. 421 
Heb. ii. 14. x. 4, Cc. 1 Pet. 1. 19, 20. 1 Jobn iv. 10. which is much illuſ- 
trated by the apparent power which Chriſt had, and in many circumſtances 
of his life and ſufferings ſhewed, of delivering himſelf by miracle whenever he 
pleaſed. ft 1 F | | | | 5 + 
Foſter againſt Tind. p. 316—325 . Hallet on Script. vol. ii. Diſc. 3. p. 283. 
Tomkins's Chriſt the Mediat. p. 45 — 56. — 2936. 


Se HOL TUM 1. 


Though Chriſt were perfectly innocent, he might be afflicted in the manner L x C 7. 
in which ſcripture repreſents, by reaſon of the imputation of our ſins to him, CLXX. 


ſeeing it appears that he voluntarily conſented to it, and that ample recompence . 
is made him, Heb. x. 7. Phil, ii. 9. P/al. cx. 7. to which may perhaps be ad- 
ded Heb. X11. 2. | 90 | b 0 0 

Chriſt the Mediator, p. 119 — 122. 


| Bates's Harm. of Div. Attrib.p. 244246. 
Tind. of Chriſtian. p. 376. Te. 


| Butler's Anal. p. 210214. 


SCHOLIUM 2. . 

It appears from Luke xxiii. 43. Jobn xix. 30. that the ſoul of Chriſt after: 
his death did not go into a ſtate of puniſhment, but that his ſufferings ended. 
when he expired. As for the argument brought from 1 Pez. iii. rg. it is well 
known there are many other interpretations of that text; of which the moſt 
probable ſeems to be this, that Chriſt by his ſpirit in Noah preached to thoſe 
who continuing diſobedient were deſtroyed by the flood, and whoſe ſeparate- 
ſpirits are now confined, and reſerved to future puniſhment. 


Barringt. Ef. on Diſp. App. No. iii. More's Theol. Works, p. 17, 18. 
Burn. on Art. iii. p. 55 58. Harris's Diff. p. 73, 74. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 

It is greatly debated, whether we are juſtified by Chriſt's death alone, or by 
the imputation of his adive and paſſive obedience: but this ſeems to be a contro- 
verſy of much leſs importance than it has generally been repreſented. All tfat 
Chriſt did or ſuffered to repair the violated honours of the divine law, and to 
ſecure the rights of God's government in the pardon of ſin, muſt be taken 
into the view of his ſatisfaction, according to the definition given of it above: 
nevertheleſs, foraſmuch as his death was a moſt glorious inſtance of his concern 
for the honour of God and the happineſs of man, and that whereby the divine 
honour was moſt eminently ſecured, the ſcripture does in many places aſcribe- 
our acceptance to this, See the texts quoted before, eſpecially thoſe under __ 


Williams's Works, vol. iv. p. 1927. 
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Whether a ſatisfation for fin was neceſſary. PART VIII. 


 SCHOLIUM 4. 

Hardly any controverſy on this head has been more infiſted upon, than that 
which ariſes from this queſtion, viz. Whether ſuch a ſatisfaction as the gol. 
pel repreſents were abſolutely neceſſary; or whether God might have pardoned 
ſin without it by a mere ſovereign act. For the neceſſity of a ſatisfaction, the 
chief ſcripture argument is taken from Heb. ii. 10. but it is ſaid on the other 
hand, that this text only proves the way actually taken to have been a way Wor- 
thy of God, not that it was the only way that could have been ſo. It is likewiſe 
urged, that it is never to be imagined, that God would have ſubjected fo glorious 
a perſon to ſuch ſufferings, if any other way could have been diſcovered 
<__O eligible. On the whole, we muſt acknowledge that we can conceive 
of no other method ſo happily contrived to illuſtrate the divine glory, and ſecure 
the gratitude, obedience and happineſs of the creature. Compare Rom. iii. 26. 


Goode. Reſt. of Man, I. i. c. iv. p. 13. | Witfi Ofcon. Fed. l. ii. c. viii. 
Emlyn's Trafts, vol. i. p. 242—263. | Owen de Juſt. Div. paſſ. 
Ed. 1731. vol. ii. p. 50—72. Ed. Chriſt the Mediator, p. 90 — 101. 
1736. | | Hallet on Script. vol. ii. p. 299—307. 
Locke on Rom. iii. 24. | Eq | 


STROLIUTMEE . 

The prevalency of ſacrifices in the world, although from the light of nature 
there appears to have been no rational foundation for them, ſeems on the one 
hand, to intimate an apprehenſion in the mind of man, that ſome ſatisfaction 
for ſin was requiſite, and-on the other may perhaps intimate, that there had 
been ſome tradition concerning an expiatory ſacrifice appointed by God, which 
the ſacrifices of animals were intended to repreſent. See the references under 
Prop. 122. F 3. | | 

Tillotſ. Works, vol. 1. Serm. 47. p. 478, | Sykes on Sacrifices. 

"20; Taylor on Deiſm, p. 249251. 

Outram de Sacrif. J. i. c. xxi, xxil, | „„ 


| SCHOLIUM' 6. 

To ſhew with what propriety the death of Chrift may be called à ſacrifice, it 
may be proper more particularly to reflect on the nature and efficacy of thoſe 
Jewiſh ſacrifices, which were called „in- offerings, to which there is ſo plain a 
reference in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, and other paſſages.— Concerning ſuch 
ſacrifices then it may be obſerved, 


> 


1. That in all the inſtances in which they were allowed, they were the terms or 


conditions on which men were pardoned, i. e. on which the penalties denounced 
againſt ſuch offences by the Moſaic law were remitted, without which Fc 
| cou 


9 If © 


3 — — 
— 2 


PRO P. CXXXVI. In what ſenſe the death of Chriſt was a ſacrifice. 423 
could not have been ſo remitted on any pretence of repentence, or any ſatisfac- 
tion made to their injured neighbour; and for this reaſon, where crimes were EA 
declared capital, no ſacrifices might be admitted at all; P/al. li. 16. and on 
the other hand, the value of the ſin- offering was ſunk ſo low in ſome inſtances, 
that the pooreſt of the people might be able to bring it. Lev. v. 11, 12. 
2. They were ſtanding, evidences of the evil and deſert of fin; and; 
3. Of God's being ready to forgive thoſe who in appointed circumſtances 
preſented them : but 8 5 


4. They could not poſſibly take away /in, 1. e. remove the moral guilt even 
of the leaſt offence, ſo as to procure in any inſtance a remiſſion of any thing 
more, than the particular ſentence pronounced againſt the offender, by God, 
as the king of the Jews. | 1 e 

From this ſurvey, it appears, by the preceding propoſition, that the death 
of Chriſt was a proper ſacrifice, and much more excellent than any other, in 
that it takes away the final ſentence of condemnation; whereas the Moſaic ſa- 
crifices left the eus {till ſubject to death, and future puniſhment too, without 
ſuch a ſincere repentance, as made no part of the condition of procuring a legal 
remiſſion, Compare Heb. x. 4, 11. and allo Ads xiii. 39. 1 


Halas on Script. vol. ii. Diſe. iii. p. 269—283—295—299, 305-309. 
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| SCHOLIUM 7. 
Dr. Thomas Burnet puts the doctrine of the ſatisfaction in ſomething of a pe. 
culiar view. He ſays, that the death of Chriſt has not itſelf ſatisfied divine » 
juſtice, but only put us in the capacity of doing it, by confeſſing our ſins, 
and applying to God for pardon, with an humble dependence upon Chriſt's 
death; which he thinks ſo neceſſary a condition of ſalvation, that no man can 
obtain it without ſubmitting to it: he thinks this to be the language of an at. 
tendance upon the Lord's 13 which he lays a very great ſtreſs upon, to 
ſuch a degree as to think, that no man has a covenant claim to the mercy of 
God in Chriſt, if he does not by engaging in this ordinance declare his truſt in 
Chriſt's ſacrifice, and ſo atone the divine diſpleaſure. | 


Burnet on Redemption. 


DEFINITION LXXXU. 


Farrn In CHRIST is in general, committing our ſouls to him for ſalvation LE. 
in his appointed way: or more largely, ſuch a perſuaſion that he is the Meſſiah, CLXXI. 
and ſuch a deſire and expectation of the bleſſings which he has in his goſpe! 
promiſed to his people, as engages the ſoul to bx its dependence upon hun, 

and ſubject itſelf to him in all the ways of holy obedience. | 


Grove of Faith, p. 5, 14—18 Tillotſ. Warks, vol. iii. Serm. 173. 9.481 | 
 Rymer on Rev. p. 211,212, | [483 #3: Pe) 


(Coro 


3 Different arcounts of faith in Chriſt. Parr VIII. 


25715 CoROLLARY I. 5 

_ Faith in Chriſt is a very extenſive N and includes in its nature and 

inſeparable effects the whole of moral virtue; ſince the precepts of Chriſt evi- 

dently require that we ſhould love God with all our heart, that we ſhould be 

perfect as he is perfect, and purſue whatever things are pure, and lovely, vir- 
tuous, and honourable. Matt. xx1l. 37. v. ult. Phil, iv. 8. 48 


COROLLARY 2. 
Thoſe who aſſert, that under the goſpel a man is juſtified by faith, cannot 
juſtly be accuſed of ſubverting or injuring practical religion, if faith be taken 
in the ſenſe here defined | 


Saur. Serm. vol. ix. p. 245249, 257—2061. 


SCHOLIUM TI. 
If the account of faith here given, ſhould appear to be agreeable to the ſcrip- 
ture notion of that faith to which the promiſes of goſpel- ſalvation are annexed, 
then it will follow, that Dr. Whitby is much miſtaken, when he repreſents faith 
as conſiſting merely in an aſſent to the goſpel as true; and ſays, that upon de- 
claring that aſſent, a man was juſtified from all paſt ſins, without good works; 
but that good works were neceſſary in order to continue in a juſtified ſtate ; un- 
leſs by this he means, that a perſon ſincerely and fully reſolved for good works 
would have been in a ſtate of ſalvation, though he had died before he had any 
opportunity of putting theſe pious purpoſes into execution. If this be his ſenſe, 
he has not expreſſed it clearly, and it would be very unſafe in the general to 
define faith according to his notion of it. | 
Locke's Rea. of Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. | Whitby's Pref. to Gal. p. 292— 29). 
16—26. | | 
Dr. Taylor of Norwich ſeems to have entertained a notion much reſembling 
this of Dr. Whithy's, but with this difference, that his idea of juſtifying faith 
ſeems to be a faith, upon profeſſing which, a perſon was juſtly entitled to enter 
into the ſociety of thoſe, who were called the juſtified ones, or the ſanctißed peo- 
ple of God, i. e. into the viſible church of Chriſt, who receive the viſible ſigns 
of pardon and favour from him, and are ſet apart as his peculiar people, as the 
Fewiſh nation in general once was. This is what he calls the fr juſtification, 
and on that principle attempts to explain St. Paul's diſcourſe of juſtifying faith 
in the epiſtles to the Romans and Galatians, thereby, as it ſeems, Aba the paſ- 
ſages in queſtion, and others, in which the apoſtle ſpeaks of the privileges of 
believers, far below their original ſenſe. It ſeems much more reaſonable to 
ſay, the apoſtle addreſſed the ſeveral churches as conſiſting of Fncere Chriſtians, 


as 
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PR oP. CXXXVII.  Diperent ſenſes of faith in ſeripture. ” 425 


as moſt of their members were, without taking particular notice of thoſe few 
who might be otherwiſe. | 


Taylor on the Romans. I Dodd. on Regen. Poſtjer. to 2d Ed. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some Divines have choſen to call this purpoſe of holy obedience, eſſen- 
tial to true faith, by the name of internal good works, and the fruit actually pro- 
duced in life, external: and in this ſenſe of the words it muſt be acknowledged, 
that according to our definition of faith, compared with the tollowing propo- 
ſition, we maintain the univerſal neceſſity of good works as much as any can 


do: but it may be queſtioned whether this 1s the moſt natural ſenſe of the 
word, Compare Fohn vi. 29. | 


Waterland's Serm. vol. ii. p. 54, 55. 


SCHOLIUM z. 


We allow that the word faith has various ſignifications in ſcripture beſides 
this: viz. It is ſometimes put for what is called a miraculous faith, i. e. a per- 
ſuaſion in a perſon who was endued with miraculous gifts, that God would 
perform ſome miracle, correſpondent to ſome preſent impreſſion made on his 
mind, Matt. xvii. 20. Mark xi. 22, 23. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. ſometimes it ſignifies 
only an aſſent to the truth of the goſpel, though perhaps ineffectual, in which 
ſenſe it is taken in many paſſages of the epiſtle of James; Vid. Jam. ii. 14—26. 
As viii. 13. ſometimes an aſſent to the truth of any propoſition, whether the 
evidence of it were that of teſtimony, reaſon, or ſenſe, Jobn xx. 8, 25, 29. 
Heb. . 5 
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Tillotſ. vol. iii. Serm. 165. p. 428—430. 
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PROPOSITION CXXXVIL 


The goſpel abſolutely requires ſuch a faith, as is here defined, of all thoſe who 


would partake of the benefits of it; and alſo makes a promiſe of ſalvation to 
all thoſe in whom ſuch a faith is found. 


PP 
— — — 


- . 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Everlaſting life is in the goſpel promiſed to believers, and appropriated 
to them, whatever the import of that faith ſhall afterwards appear to be, John 
i. 16—18, 36. Mark xvi. 15, 16. As xvi. 31. 5 

2. That this faith implies a perſuaſion that Chriſt is the Meſſiah, or a per- 
ſon ſent into the world under the character of the Saviour of fallen man, ap- 
pears from John xvi. 27. Alls viii. 37. Rom. iii. 22, 26, 27. iv. 24, 25. X. 9. 
John iv. 15. v. 1. | = 
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Faith required as neceſſary to falvation. Part vil. 


3. It is evidently aſſerted in ſcripture, that all true behevers receive Chrif, 
and rejoice in him, that he is precious to them, &c. John 1. 12. Phil. iii. 1. 1 Pet. 
11. 7. and for this reaſon believing in Chriſt is expreſſed by coming to him, Jobn 
vi. 35. and conſidering the etymology of the word wiris from wicevw, and ef. 
pecially the import of wicevay er Tivls this feems to be the primary idea of faith, 
though neceſſarily connected with the view given of it in the laſt ſtep, and in that 
which follows, in order to diſtinguiſh a true faith from ſuch a preſumption, as 
would affront Chriſt rather than honour him. Compare 2 Tim. i. 12. 


Watts's Div. Diſpen. p. 64, 65. 


4. That no degree of perfuaſton, deſire, expectation, or dependence, will 
be accepted of God, without a firm and prevailing reſolution of ſincere obe- 
dience appears, not only from James ii. 14—26. but alſo from all thoſe paſ- 
fages, which declare holineſs to be neceſſary in order to ſalvation, and which 
pronounce a ſentence of final condemnation on all thoſe who are diſobedient to 
the truth; Rom. ii. 8, 9. Heb. Xi). 14. 2 Thef. i. 7—9. Matt. vil. 21—23. 
all which would be utterly inconſiſtent with thoſe promiſes made to faith er. 1. 
if faith did not imply ſuch a prevailing reſolution of holy obedience, Com- 


pare Jobn iii. 36. (Greek.) 


1—4. Def. 81.]5. Valet propofitio. 
Limborch Theol. I. v. c. viii. $ 5. | Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 46, 47 


COROLLARY LI. 


They who repreſent faith, as merely a firm perſuaſion that we ourſelves are 
juſtified, or that Chriſt particularly died for us, do greatly miſrepreſent it; 
and lead their followers into a dangerous error: not to inſr{t upon the contra- 
diction in ſuch a definition of faith, which ſeems to imply, that we muſt have 
our intereſt in Chriſt revealed to us, before we can believe, and yet muſt believe 

before it can be revealed to us; unleſs that revelation were ſuppoſed. to have no 

foundation, or a perfon were allowed to be juſtified while actually amunbeliever, 
which is directly contrary to the whole tenour of the ſcriptures mentioned above, 
and to many more which declare the diſpleaſure of God againſt the workers of 
iniquity, which all unbelievers are. 


Williams' sGoſp. Trutb, c. ix. p. 72-79. Baxter's End of Contr. c. xx. & 34. 
Calv. Inſtit. l. Iii. c. ii. § 13, 16, 19. | Truman's Mor. Impot. p. 162, 163. 
Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 50, 51. we 


COROLLARY 2. 
Thoſe who are received into the divine favour in the method before de- 


ſcribed, can have no cauſe to glory before God, it being matter of pure * 
i 15 


PROP. cxXXVII. Whether faith be the condition of ſalvation, &c. 427 


that ſuch a conſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the ſalvation of ſinful crea- 
tures, Eph. ii. 8, 9. Rom. iii. 27. iv. 2—5. xi. 6. 


Doddridge's Serm. on Salvat. by Grace, p. 19—25. 


SCHOLIUM TIT. 


It has been greatly debated, whether faith be the condition of our ſalvation. [, x c r. 
If by condition, be intended ſomething which is a valuable equivalent for a be- CLXXII. 
nefit received, or ſomething which is to be performed entirely in our wn 
ſtrength, it is certain that nothing done by us can merit that title, conſidering 
on the one hand the great and glorious rewards of eternal happineſs propoſed in 
the goſpel, and on Ne other, the weakneſs of our created, and the neracy 

of our corrupted, nature: but if condition only ſignifies, as it generally does, 
ſomething inſiſted upon, if we would receive a benefit, and upon the perform- 
ance of which we ſhall in fact be entitled to that benefit, it is the very thing 
aſſerted and proved in the propoſition, that faith is in this ſenſe the condition 
of our ſalvation. - Nevertheleſs, ſince fo ſtrong a prejudice is by many weakly 
and fooliſhly imbibed againſt that phraſe, it may generally be matter of pru- 
dence to decline it; fince it can expreſs no more than is expreſſed by ſaying, 
that they who do believe, ſhall, and they who do not, ſhall not, be ſaved; which 
is ſo ſcriptural a manner of ſpeaking that it offends none. Lk 


Witfi con. Fad. J. iii. c. i. & 8, 9, 12—15. | Williams's Goſp. Truth, c. viii. 


Sed tun 2, 


Much of the ſame kind with the former, is that queſtion, whether the Goſ- 
pel conſiſts merely of promiſes, or whether it can in any ſenſe be called 2 law. 
The anſwer plainly depends upon adjuſting the meaning of the words goſpel and 
law : if the goſpel be taken for the declaration God has made to men by Chriſt 
concerning the manner in which he will treat them, and the conduct he expects 
from them, it is plain that this includes commands, and even threatenings as well 
as promiſes : but to define the goſpel ſo, as only to expreſs the favourable part 
of that declaration, 1s indeed taking the queſtion for granted, and confining the 
word to a ſenſe much leſs extenſive than it often has in ſcripture : compare 
Rom, ii. 16. 2 Te. i. 8. 1 Tim. i. 10, 11. and it is certain, that if the go/- 
pel be put for all the parts of the diſpenſation taken in connection one with an- 
other, it may well be called on the whole a good meſſage, waly:\uy. In like 
manner, the queſtion whether the goſpel be a /aw or not, is to be determined 
by the definition of a law and of the goſpel as above; if law ſignifies, as it 
generally does, the diſcovery of the will of a ſuperior, teaching what he requires 
of thoſe under his government, with the initiation of his intention of diſpen- 
ling rewards and puniſhments, as this rule of their conduct is obſerved or ne- 
glected; in this latitude of expreſſion, it is plain from the propoſition, that the 
goſpel, taken for the declaration made to men by Chriſt, is 4 /aw, as in ſcrip- 

1112 ture 


428 


In what ſenſe Chriſtians may be exhorted to believe. Pa RT VIII. 
ture it is ſometimes called: James i. 25. Rom. iv. 15. v. 14. viii. 2. but 
if law be taken in the greateſt rigour of the expreſſion, for ſuch a diſcovery of 
the will of God and our duty, as contains 1n 1t no intimation of our obtaining 
the divine favour, otherwiſe than by a perfect and univerſal conformity to it, 
in that ſenſe the goſpel 1s not a law, as appears likewiſe from the propoſition. 


Vilſti ubi ſup. | Williams's Goſpel Truth, p. 133—137. 


SCHOLIUM z. 


It has been denied, that any who are already Chriſtians can be rationally ex- 
horted to believe in Chriſt, and Dr. Whitby expreſsly ſays, there are no in- 
ſtances of it in the new teſtament. But it 1s to be conſidered, that faith is not any 
one act of the mind to be performed once for all, but it expreſſes the temper: 
which a man is to carry along with him throughout his whole life compare 
Gal. ii. 20. 2 Cor. v. 7. and 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5, 7. and the more lively the im- 
preſſions and acts of it are, the more firmly may we be ſaid to believe; or in 
other words, there may be different degrees of this faith; and conſequently. it.is. 
not an abſurd or unprofitable thing to addreſs to thoſe who have already be-- 
lieved, for the eſtabliſhment and increaſe of their faith; as it appears the apoſtles 
did, John xx. 31. 1 Jobn v. 13, compare John xi. 15. Xill. 19. xiv. 1, 29. 
Eph. iii. 17. £ 
1 Whitby on the New Teſt. vol. ii. p. 296, 297. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 

It is further queſtioned, how far faith. can be ſaid, as Rom. iv. 5. to be im- 

puted for righteouſneſs, if it be by the righteouſneſs of Chriſt impured to us, that we 

are juſtified, as was aſſerted before, Prop. 136. Cor. 2. To this ſome have an- 

ſwered, that faith is there put for the obje#. of faith, as hope is for the object 

of hope, Jer. xiv. 8. Heb. vi. 18. 1 Tim. i. 1. and fear for the object of fear, 
Gen. xxxi. 53. and this ſolution is maintained by. | 


Rawlins on Fuſt. p..209—213..- | Guyſe in Loc. 


We anſwer, that any thing may be ſaid to be imputed to us for. righteouſ- 
neſs, or in order to our juſtification, which, being as. it were ſet down. to our 
account, ſerves in any degree as the means of our juſtification, as faith evidently 
does, though not by virtue of its own merit and excellency, but with regard 
to the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, on the account of which God is pleaſed thus gra- 
ciouſly to regard it: or as Vilſius ſtates it, “ faith is ſet down to our account. 


in the book of God, as an evidence that we are in the number of thoſe, who 


« by the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, according to the tenour of the goſpel, are to 

be juſtified.” | 

Witfi con. Fed. I. ili. c. viii. & 56. | Dod. on Salv. by Grace, p. 13—19. 

Will. Goſp. Truth, c. x11. p. 102 —- 112. ] Brines Effic. of Chriſt's Death. a 
i; | CH o- 


PROP, CXXXVII. Of the damnatory ſentence pronounced on unbelievers. 429 


SCHOLIUM 5. 

Tt has. been queſtioned how far the precepts requiring faith in the goſpel on: 
the penalty of damnation, can be ſuppoſed to extend. As to the Heathens, we 
ſhall briefly conſider their caſe in the eighth ſcholium. It ſeems this declaration 
muſt at leaſt extend to thoſe who have an opportunity of enquiring into the 
truth of chriſtianity, and who may by an honeſt enquiry attain to ſatisfaction 
in the truth of it. If there be any adult perſon in a chriſtian country, who 
not by his own fault, but by the circumſtances in which providence has placed 
him, lies under difficulties abſolutely, invincible, it is as rational to ſuppoſe God 
will allow for ſuch, as for the ignorance of infants : but where perſons have ge- 
nius and opportunity to enquire; it is hard to imagine how their difficulties 
ſhould be invincible, unleſs we ſuppoſe that God has left the chriſtian religion 
in ſuch circumſtances, that thoſe who enquire moſt fully into its evidence, 
with the greateſt ſincerity and impartiality, may not ſee ſufficient reaſon to em- 
| brace it, which is utterly incredible: (compare Jobn vii. 17.) ſo that the caſe of. 
moſt infidels in chriſtian countries muſt be exceeding dangerous; and conſe-- 
quently the denunciation Mark xvi. 16. muſt not be limited to thoſe who heard 
the apoſtles preach, and ſaw their miracles, as ſome ſuppoſe. EE 


Watts of Infid. Sect. 3. Queſt. vil. p. Welſtead's Con. of Prov. 5. 131—134. 
83 —95. I Barker's Serm. Ne. vii. p. 149—151.. 


SCHOLIUM' 6. 

The damnatory ſentence which chriſtianity pronounces on thoſe who reject 

it, has been urged as in itſelf a moſt unreaſonable thing, ſince faith depends 

not upon ourſelves, but on the degree of evidence in the things to be believed. 
But to this it may be anſwered, N 

1. That it evidently appears from Def. 82. that faith is not merely the aſ- 

ſent of the underſtanding to a ſpeculative truth, but implies our repoſing ſuch 


a confidence in Chriſt, and holding our ſouls in ſuch a ſubjection to him, as de- 


pends upon the human will as much as any diſpoſition and action of the mind, 
both as to the impartiality of enquiring and the manner of acting, when evi- 
dence is propoſed and apprehended. Compare Ha. xxix. 13, 14. Dan. xii. 10.. 
Matt. vi. 23. xi. 25. Xl. 11, 12. John ili. 19. v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14. 2. Cor. iv. 4. 
2 Tim. iii. 13. b | 


IWhiſton's Princ. of Rel. Pref. 


2. That there is in general no abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that a divine revela- 
tion may be attended with a ſentence of condemnation againſt thoſe who reject 
it; ſince it is certain, God may contrive an evidence, which he knows to be 
reaſonably ſufficient for the conviction of every one to whom it is addreſſed, 
and on that ſuppoſition may condemn thoſe who will not ſubmit to it; which 

| | it: 
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Of Fundamentals. | PART VIII. 
if he has determined to do, it is wiſe and gracious in him to add ſuch a threaten- 
ing: and indeed on the whole, it is moſt probable that this will be the caſe 
with regard to every revelation whatever. 95 

3. That theſe general reaſonings have peculiar weight when applied to chr;/. 
tianity, conſidering the repreſentation Which ſcripture makes 4 the degree of 
its evidence; the nature and circumſtances of the ſcheme itſelf, bringing the 
guilty creature ſuch important bleſſings in ſo extraordinary a way; the man-. 
ner in which it was introduced, and the difficulties it was to ſtruggle with, which 
required ſuch ſtrong ſanctions, 


Dodd. Anſ. to Chriſtian. not founded on | Tayl. on Rom. iii. 10—1 9. P. 265. 
Arg. Lett. 2. p. 28—47. Butlers Anal. part 11. c. vi. p. 228—233. 
Watts on Infid. Queſt. ii. p. 42—47. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 

It is a queſtion of the utmoſt difficulty, how much of the goſpel muſt be be- 
lieved in order to ſalvation, or in other words, what articles of faith are fun- 
damental. To this ſome have anſwered, by ſaying, it is only fundamental to be- 
lieve that the ſcriptures are the word of God, and all things contained therein 
are true. But this anſwer is liable a double objection , as on the one hand, it 
ſuppoſes it abſolutely neceſſary that every man ſhould believe both the plenary 
inſpiration, and the extent of it to all the books of ſcripture, which can never be 
proved to be a thing abſolutely required; on the other hand, ſuch an implicit belief 
of this might be conſiſtent with the ignorance of, and miſtakes about many of 
the moſt important doctrines of ae and therefore this will determine 
nothing in regard to the main queſtion: though it may be indeed admitted, 
that where a perſon is poſſeſſed of ſuch a belief, and appears not to contradict 
it by groſs errors, it may be expedient, to avoid endleſs diſputes, for chriſtian 
ſocieties to acquieſce in ſuch a declaration, rather than to inſiſt upon others more 
critical. Mr. Locke and many others with him, maintain, that the only funda- 
mental of chriſtianity is, that Chriſt is the Meſſiah : but here a queſtion ariſes 
concerning the extent of theſe words: perhaps it may be ſufficient to anſwer it 
by ſaying, that wherever there appeared to be ſuch a perſuaſion of the dignity 
of Chriſt's perſon and the extent of his power, as ſhould encourage men to 
commit their fouls to his care, and to ſubject them to his government, thoſe 
who profeſſed ſuch a perſuaſion were admitted to baptiſm by the apoſtles, and 
ought to be owned as Chriſtians: and it ſeems neceſſary in the general to 
acquieſce in ſome ſuch determination; for the demand of drawing up a 
liſt of fundamentals, i. e. of doctrines without the belief of which none 
can be ſaved, ſcems to be founded on a miſtaken ſuppoſition, that 
the ſame things are fundamental to 4ʃ¼/; whereas according to perſons 
differen: capacities and opportunities of enquiry, that may be funda- 
mental to one, i. e. neceſſary to be believed by him, in order to ap- 

| | prove 


PROP. CXXXVIN. 07 the ſalvability of the Heathens. 


prove the general ſincerity of his heart before God, which is not ſo to 
another. | | 
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Turretin on Fundamentals. 

Locke's Reaſ. of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 
74—92. 155 

Bennet's Irenicum, p. 54—58. 

Baxt. Direkt. for Peace, Ne. xxvi. 


Baut. Saints Reſt, part ii. c. iii. & 2. 
Chillingw. Safe Way, c. ii. 159. c. ili. 
13. | 
Rymer on Rev. l. i. c. x. p. 253—258, 


Sc HOL IU NM 8. 


It has been much diſputed, whether it be poſſible that the Heatbens ſhould. 
be ſaved. Some have abſolutely denied it, upon the authority of the texts 
mentioned in the propoſition, which univerſally require faith in Chriſt: but to 
this it is anſwered, that they can only regard ſuch to whom the goſpel comes, 
and are capable of underſtanding the contents of it. The truth ſeems to be 
this, that none of the Heathens will be condemned for not believing the goſpel, 
but they are liable to condemnation for the breach of God's natural law : ne- 
vertheleſs, if there be any of them in whom there is a prevailing love to the di- 
vine Being, and care in the practice of virtue, there ſeems reaſon to believe, 
that for the ſake of Chriſt, though to them unknown, they may be accepted 
by God: and ſo much the rather, as the ancient Jews, and even the apoſtles 
of Chriſt, during the time of. our Saviour's abode upon earth, ſeem to have 
had but little notion of thoſe. doctrines, which thoſe who deny the ſalvability 
of the Heathens are moſt apt to imagine fundamental. Compare Rom. ii. 10, 
Sc. 26. Alls x. 34, 35. Matt. viii. 11, 12. to which may be added 1 John ii. 2. 
which Mr. Rymer ſuppoſes. intentionally deciſive on this queſtion, as to the 
application of Chriſt's merits to all virtuous men, who may not have oppor- 
tunities of hearing of his name. Some alſo add John i. 29, 


Rymer's Repreſ. of Rev. Rel. c. v. p. 


| 


Baut. Saints Reſt, p. 1. c. viii. & 2. 


88—133. Medes Works, p. 166. 

Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p.265. | Baut. Works, vol. iii. p. 846, 847. vol. 
268. | Iv. P. 959. | , 

Oden on the Spirit, p. 535. | Barclay's Apol. p. 181—196. 

Taylors Key to the Rom. c. xiii. p. 104 | Strength. and Weakn. of Human Reaſon, 
2106. | 


P. 264—276. 
Turret. Loc. i. Quæſt. iv. & 1, 2, 17. | Goodw. Heathens Debt and Dowry, paſſ. 


PROPOSITION CXXXVII. 


To take a brief ſurvey of what ſeems moſt important in the late con- LIE er. 


troverſy, eſpecially between Dr. Foſter and Dr. Stebbing, concerning Hereſy. CLXXIII. 
. . 
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Diſpute between Foſter and Stebbing on Hereſy. PART VIII. 


SOLUTION: 


1. It ſeems to be agreed on both ſides, that Chriſtians are to be concerned 
that they may maintain the purity of the faith as delivered in the ſcriptures ; 


and that in proportion to the degree in which any particular error 1s appre- 


hended to be pernicious, it is to be diſcouraged, and by all rational and chriſ- 
tian methods oppoſed by private perſons and religious ſocieties. Rom. xvi. 17. 
1 Tim. i. 19, 20. 2 Tim. 11. 16—18. Jude ver. 3. 2 John ver. 10, II. 

2. Nevertheleſs, the frequent exhortations that every where occur in ſcrip- 
ture to maintain mutual candour and love towards each other, ſhould teach us 
to uſe the greateſt tenderneſs on this head, and will oblige us to put the 
kindeſt conſtruction on the different expreſſions, and even the miſtakes of our 


fellow-chriſtians that we rationally can, See the texts quoted at the end of 


Turretin on Fundamentals. 

3. When theſe two points are allowed, if the queſtion be, what thoſe pe- 
culiar errors are which are to be diſcountenanced, ſo as to refuſe acts of re- 
ligious communion with thoſe that hold them, the queſtion 1s much the ſame 


with that of the fundamentals of chriſtianity treated of before: if it be, whether 


perſons cenſured and avoided as erroneous are to be called Heretics, or are fo 
called in ſcripture, it is only then a debate concerning the particular uſe of a 
word, which indeed is the chief thing that ſeems in queſtion between the two 
accurate and ingenious writers mentioned above; and with regard to that it 


may be remarked, 


(I.) That the word a, from ee eligo, ſeems to anſwer moſt exactly to 
the Engliſh word ſeF, and conſequently though it may ſometimes admit of an 
indifferent ſignification, is generally taken in an d ſenſe: ſo it certainly is in 


Cal. v. 20. compare 2 Pet. ii. 1. and though ſome have diſputed it, yet it 


ſeems on the whole moſt probably to bear ſuch a ſenſe in 1 Cor. xi. 19. Adds 
xxiv. 5, 14. XXVIll. 22, but the laſt inſtance ſeems the moſt doubtful. 

(2.) It ſeems dubious, whether hereſy does in the new teſtament ſignify any 
thing different from a high degree of ſchiſin, or breaking the peace of the church 
by uncharitable diviſions and ſeparations; the chief place where any pretend 
to find a difference is 1 Cor. xi. 19. compared with ver. 18. but if the word »« 
in the 19th verſe be ſuppoſed an expletive, the argument drawn from thence 
is inconcluſive, or the two words may only expreſs difterent degrees of the 


1ame thing. 


(3.) Nevertheleſs, we acknowledge that in the early ages of the church, the 


word Heretic ſignified thoſe who erred in fundamentals, or doctrines reckoned 


f the greateſt importance, and Schiſmatics were thoſe who ſeparated from others 
41th a regard to diſcipline only. 


Suiceri Theſ. vol. i. p. 120 & 124. 


4.) It 


Proy. CXXXVIIII. Of the meaning hereſy in ſeripture. 


4. It is further queſtioned, whether a Heretic in St. Paul's ſenſe, Tit. iii. 10, 
11. is one, who contrary to his conviftion maintains any doctrine in debate, or 
whether it may take in the-caſe of one, who is -miſtaken. in his judgment. Dr. 
Foſter, following Dr. 51 
from it, that as none can ordinarily tell who is /eJf-condemned without the gift of 
diſcerning ſpirits, the uſe of this rule was peculiar to the apoſtles time. His 
chief argument is, not ſo much that ſuch a perſon is ſaid 70 ſiu, but that he is ſaid 
:to be adenine, which he ſuppoſes muſt ſignify condemned by his own conſcience. 
But Dr. Stebbing thinks the meaning is, A a perſon does not, like many 
other offenders, ſtudy to conceal his crime, and thereby oblige others to prove it, 
but that openly declaring and maintaining his ſentiments, he is accuſed and con- 
demned out of his own mouth: compare Heb. xi. 7. Matt. xii. 41, 42. As 
xiii. 46. where perſons are ſaid to be condemned by thoſe, who furniſh out mat- 
ter for their condemnation, Compare alſo Jh xv. 6. Luke xix. 22. It is a 
ſtrong objection againſt Dr. Faſter s ſcheme, that the truth or falſhood of the 
doctrine profeſſed has, upon his principles, nothing to do with the queſtion of a 
perſon's being a Heretic; but the moſt orthodox profeſſor might be condemned 


* 
» 


under this view, if by a ſecret revelation, or otherwiſe, it ſhould be manifeſted, 


that he was a deiſt; whereas in this caſe, all the world would own he was con- 
demned for infidelity, or for knavery, rather than herey. © 

5. Some have urged, chat if this text refers to the caſe of thoſe who actually 
ſeparated themſelves' from the church upon the account of Fewiſh ceremonies, 
which tlie context favours, they might be ſaid to condemn or paſs ſentence 
on themſelves, as by their ſeparation they juſtified the conduct of the church 
in excluding them from their communion ; but there ſeems no neceſſity for hav- 
ing recourſe to this interpretation. ON 

Foſt. and Steb. on Hereſy, paſſ. | Whitby and. Hammond in Loc. 

Baxter on Tit. iii. 10, 11. | | 

ScHOLIUM 1. 


Mr. Hallet*s notion of herefy is, that there is only a gradual difference between LE c 7, 
ſchiſm and hereſy, and that ſchiſms grow up into hereſies, when ſeparations are clxxlv. 
occaſioned: all heretics are therefore ſectaries, and no dof#rine alone can con- 


ſtitute a perſon a Heretic. Sef7s in the chriſtian church are evils, and where- 
ever there is a needleſs and contentious ſeparation, there is ſomewhere : guilt, 
The only rule, he ſays, to determine which is hereſy in all places and all ages, 
is the declaration which God has made in ſcripture of the terms of acceptance 
with him; and when any thing more than this 1s inſiſted upon, in order to con- 
tinue communion, there is the guilt of hereſy on that ſide which inſiſts on 
thoſe unneceſſary and rn dives On this foundation, he concludes 
that the Pope is the chief Heretic in the world, and others in proportion to the 
uſurpation of an authority not given by Chriſt; and adds, that wicked men 
can from him have no authority in the church at all. 


Hallet's Diſc. vol. iii. No. ix. p. 358—408. pref. p. 3 58—364, 384-390. 
K K K S C Ro- 


tby, is of the firſt of theſe opinions; and would infer 
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judge for themſelves ; and though it is a neceſſary conſequence of this, that 


probably leaving the matter in this latitude, will on the whole be attended with 


heated in the very controverſy thus decided, ſhould expreſs themſelves with 


dnconvenience of ſetting up flandards of orthodoxy. Pant VII 


| i S$SEHOLIUM2 | | 
Some have objected it as a defect in chriſtianity, that there is no infallible 
rule, whereby exactly to judge what hereſy is, though it be ſo expreſsly con- 
demned, ſuppoſing it to ſignify ſuch an error, as expoſes a man to the regular 
cenſure of his chriſtian brethren.—It is anſwered, that a ſcheme of doctrine is. 
laid down in ſcripture, to which all are obliged to aſſent ſo far as they can un- 
derſtand it: men may indeed miſtake in the ſenſe of theſe rules; and how far 
theſe miſtakes are important, particular perſons and particular ſocieties are to 


ſome will diſapprove the determination of ſocieties, as well as the opinion of 
private perſons, yet this is an imperfection of human nature for which there 

could be no imaginable remedy, unleſs it were to make every man infallible; 
for whatever deciſions were given, and whatever living judge were to. interpret 
theſe deciſions, there would ſtill be room for putting various ſenſes even upon 
theſe interpretations themfelves. And if men do not proceed to hate and per- 
fecute thoſe whom they think. erroneous, the conſequences of mens thus con- 
demning each other for mere mental errors will not be very important : and. 


fewer inconveniencies than any other fcheme whatſoever ; and it may deſerve ſe- 
rious conſideration, whether the way of arguing in the objection may. not alſo 
affect Chriſt's rule, Matt. xviii. 15—18. and indeed all other rules and laws 

human or divine, in the interpretation or application. of which it is certain. 
fallible men may err „%%% OT 5 | 


Lett. to Stebb. in Lond. Mag. for 1735 


P. 542. | Burnet's four Diſe. P. 186—19 . 
S G HO Ln U-M 3. 


Some have thought the only remedy for the abovementioned defects would. 
be, to introduce ſome human form as a ſtandard of orthodoxy, wherein certain diſ- 
puted doctrines ſhall be expreſſed in ſuch determinate phraſes, as may be di- 
rectly levelled againſt ſuch errors as ſhall prevail. from time to time, requiring; 


thoſe eſpecially who are to be public teachers in the church to ſubſcribe, or 


virtually to declare their aſſent to ſuch tormularies. On this head we may 
obſerve, | | 


1. Had this been requifite, it is probable the ſcriptures would have given us 

ſome ſuch formularies as theſe, or ſome directions as to the manner in which 

they ſhould be drawn up, propoſed, and received. | | 
2, It is impoſſible that weak and paſſionate men, who have perhaps been 

greater propriety than the apoſtles did. 

3. It is plain in fact, that this practice has been the cauſe of great conten- 


tion in the chriſtian church, and ſuch formularics have been the grand engine 


v1 


— 4 1 


PROP. CXXXVIII Right of ſocieties tobe ſatisfied of a miniſter's FT 435 | 1 


of dividing it, in proportion to the uti in which they have been as pad "WR 
and ur ed. | WINK! 
4. This is laying a great temptation in the way of ſuch as deſire to under- 1 | 
take the office of teachers in the church, and will be moſt likely to deter and =]; 
aMict thoſe who have the greateſt tenderneſs of conſcience, and chetefore (oat. i 
par. ) beſt deſerve encouragement. _ N 
It is not likely to anſwer the end propoſed, viz. the prekreing 4 unifor- 
mity of opinion; ſince perſons of little integrity may perhaps ſatist) tE-ir con- 
ſciences, in ſubſcribing what they do not at all believe, as articles & peate, or in 
putting the moſt unnatural ſenſe on the words. And whereas in anſwer 
to all theſe inconveniencies it is pleaded, that och forms are neceſſary to 
keep the church from hereſy, and it is better there ſhould be ſome hy- 
pocrites 1 under ſuch forms of orthodoxy, than that a freedom of debate 
and opinion ſhould. be allowed to all teachers, the anſwer is: plain; that 
when any one begins to preach doctrines, which appear to thoſe who attend 
upon him, dangerous and ſubverſive of chriſtianity, it will be time enough to 
proceed to ſuch an animadverſion, as the nature of his error in their apprehen- 
ſion will require, and his relation to them will admit. 
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. Dunlop's Pref. to the Scotth Doſe: Conybeare's 6 Serm. Ne. 1. 

Dol. i. præſ. p. 52— 8. I | Ghandler of Subſcription, 
Evans's Script. Standard. , | Burnet s Hi 95 n bis Times, ; Conc, 7 p: 
Occaſ. Pap. vol. ii. No. i. r 

Hales's Tracts, p. 28—31. 


\ 


su 4. 


| Nevertheleſs it is very conſifiene with what we have fait under the preceding 
ſcholium, that voluntary ſocieties ſnould demand ſuch ſatisfaction, as they ſhall 
on ſerious enquiry think fit, of the orthodoxy of one who is to miniſter amon 
them: nor can this be ſaid to intrench at all upon chriſtian liberty and the right 
of private judgment, ſince every private Chriſtian has the ſame right of judg- 
ing who is fit to teach him, as every teacher has of judging for himſelf what 
is the true chriſtian doctrine. And the like may be faid with reſpect to miniſters, 
when deſired to concur in any ſolemn act, by which they are to declare their 
approbation of the admiſſion of any particular perſon to that office. 


DEFINITION LXXXIIII. 


Any degree of divine influence on the mind, 1inclining-! it to believe 1 1n Chrift L ECT. 
and to practiſe wine, is called GRACE. -LXXV 
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| Different kinds of grace defined. Pax T VIE 


SCHOLIUM. 


There 81 in ſcripture many other ſenſes of the word grace, which does in 
the general ſignify any favour gf God freely beſtowed upon: his creatures ; 
compare 1 Cor. X. 30. 2 Cor. viii..4, 5. Epb. iv. 7. but foraſmuch. as thoſe- 
which relate to the improvement of their temper,. and their fitneſs for final 
happinels,. are favours of the greateſt importance, this name is by way of emi- 


- 


nence applied to them, as we ſhall ſhew in what follows. 


Claris Poſt. Serm. Ne. xxix. vol. ii. 5. .265—275. 08. Ed. 


DE-FINFPION LXXXIV. 


The communication of grace given to any ſoul in ſuch a degree, as actually 
to bring that. ſbul to faith m Chriſt, and conſequently into a ſtate of ſalvation, 
may properly. be called. sPpzCIAL RACE. 1 . 


CONOILEILAR Y. 
Special grace is the work of the Spirit of Cod; Tie. iti.-5, 6: Cal lv. 6. 


V. 18, 22. Rom. v. 5. vill. 9, 13, 14. 2 Cor. iii. 3. v. 5. to which may be 


added 2 Thef. ii. 13. and many other texts, ſeveral of which will be men- 
tioned under the following propoſition. „%% EY OT oF 


DEFINITION LXXXV. 


Thoſe divine influences, which leave the mind ſhort of faith and ſincere 
nf, may be called common AO but. thoſe which inroduss ſpecial, 
though they do not yet amount to it, may with: reſpect to that introduction 
be called PREPARATORY. n 


PROPOSITION CXXXIX. 


All thoſe who do indeed believe in Chriſt, and in the main practiſe virtue, 
ate to aſcribe it not merely or chiefly to their own wiſdom and. goodneſs, but to 
the ſpecial operation of divine grage upon their ſouls, as the original cauſe of it. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. None can deny, that God has ſuch an acceſs to the minds of men, that 
he can work upon them in what manner he pleaſes : and there is great reaſon 
to believe, that his ſecret influence on the mind gives a turn to many of the 


moſt important events relating to particular perſons and ſocieties, Prov. xxi. z. 


as 


Prop, CXXXIX. Influency of divine grace on the heart proved. 


as it is evident many of the public revolutions mentioned in the old teſtament. 


re aſcribed-to this cauſe. - Eara i. 1. 
Religion of Nat. p. 105107. 


2. Though the mind of man be not invincibly determined by motives, yet 


in matters of great importance it is not determined without them: and it is rea- 
ſonable to believe, that where a perſon goes h thoſe difficulties which at: 
tend faith and obedience, he muſt have a very lively view of the great engage- 


ments to them, and probably upon the whole a more lively view than another, 


who in the fame circumſtances in all other reſpects acts in a different manner. 
Prop. 38. 3. Whatever inſtruments are made uſe of as the means of mak ing 


ſuch powerful impreſſions on the mind, the efficacy of them is to be aſcribed 


to the continual agency of the firſt cauſe. 


13.4. The prevalence of virtue and piety in the church is to be aſcribed - 
to God, as the great original author, even upon the principles of natural religion. 


5. Good men in ſcripture, who appear beſt to have underſtood the nature of 


God and his conduct towards men, and who wrote under the influence and in- 
ſpiration of his Spirit, frequently offer up ſuch petitions to God, as ſhew that 
they believed the reality and importance of his gracious agency upon the heart 
to promote piety and virtue, P/al. Ii. 10— 12. XXXIix. 4. XC, 12. cxix. 12, 18, 
27, 33=37,.73, 80, 133. 1 Chron. xxix. 18, 19. Eph. i. 16, Sc. Col. i. 


11, & im. - | | 5 
6. God promiſes to produce ſuch a change in the hearts of thoſe to whom 
the other valuable bleſſings of his word are promiſed, as plainly implies, that 


the alteration made in their temper and character is to be looked upon as his 
work, Deut. xxx. 6. Pſal. cx. 3. Jer. xxxi. 33. xxxii. 39, 40. Ezek. xi. 19, 


20. xxxvi. 26, 27. compare Heb. viii. 8—13. 


7. The ſcripture expreſsly declares in many places, that the work of faith 


in the ſoul is to be aſcribed to God; and defcribes the change made in a man's 


heart when he becomes truly religious in ſueh language, as muſt lead the mind 


to ſome ſtrength ſuperior to our own, by which it is effected, Jobn i. 13. iii. 
3, 5, 6. A xi, 18. xvi. 14. 2 Cor: iii. 3. Epb. i. 19, 20. ii. 1, 10. iv. 24. 
Phil. i. 29. Col. i. 11, 12. ii. 12, 13. Vid. Jamss i. 18. 2 Tim, 11. 29. Fo this 
catalogue we ſcruple not to add Hpb 
cannot refer to 15:w5 3 fince the like change of genders is often to be found in 
the new teſtament; compare All xxiv. 16. xxvi. 17. Phil. 1. 28, 1 John ii. 
8. Gal. iii. 16. iv. 19. Matt. vi. ut. XXviii. 19. Ram. ii. 14. 
_ Elſner's Obſerv. vol. i. p. 128. 
Raphelli Obſ. ex Herod. in Matt. xXvill. 


19. | 
8. The increaſe of Chriſtians in faith and piety is ſpoken of as the work of 
bod; which muſt more ſtrongly imply, that the firft beginnings of it wo me 
aſcribe 


xvi. p. 524-326. 


„ü. 8. though ſome have objected that 24% 


| Glaſſu Op. J. iii. Tra#.--11, de pr. Can» . 
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a Corollaries from the doBtrine of divine influences,\ PART VIII. 


aſcribed to him, P/al. exix: 32. Phil. i. 6. ii. 13. 1 Cor. vii. 25; iii. 7. iv. 5. 
XV. 10. 2 Cor. v. 5. Heb. xili. 20, 21. 1 Pet. v. 10. Jude ver. 24, 28. 

9. The ſcripture does expreſsly aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch divine 
influences on the mind, in order to faith and holineſs, and ſpeaks of God's 
giving them to one while he withholds them from another, as the great reaſon 
of the difference to be found in the characters of different men in this im- 
portant reſpect, Deut. xxix. 4. Mall. xi. 25, 26. John vi. 44, 45, 46. xii. 30, 

40. Nen. bee i eil e e eee . ene THEE £10 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.|10. It appears probable from the Iight of nature, and cer- 
tain from the word of God, that: faith and repentance are ultimately to be 
aſcribed to the work of ſpecial grace upon the hearts of men. Q. E. D. 


Lime: ſtreet Lect. vol. ii. p..242—245. | Brandt's Hiſt. of the Ref. vol. ii. p. 75. 
Tillolſ. Works, vol. ii. p. 80, 8 17. | Dodaridge on Regen. Serm. vii. p. 221— 
Limb. Theol. l. iv. c. xiv. $ 4, 21. 233. . 


” 
* 


| | | Vonder Aar . 
Lrer. We may learn with what dependence goſpel-miniſters ſhould undertake their 
CLXXVI. work, and to what they ſhould aſcribe the fucceſs it, 1 Cor. ili. 4. C xv. 10. 


— ny | | : Somes*s Fun. Ser m. for Mr. Saund. pal. 
| COROLLARY 14. 5 
: "Thoſe who are finally brought to faith, repentance, and ſalvation, have great 


reaſon to acknowledge the divine goodneſs to them, and no room to boaſt of 


"themſelves, 1 Cor. 1. 29, 30. 


5 5 COROLLARY 3. . 

It is a groſs miſtake, to aſſert, as ſome have done, that grare never ſignifies 
the operation of God upon mens minds, but only intimates his gractous accep- 
tance of their repentance, brought about by the motives and aſſiſtances of the 
goſpel, i. e. as it muſt here mean, by the diſcoyery of the chriſtian ſcheme: 
compare As xiv. 26. xv. 40, xvili. 27. 1 Cor. xv. 10. 2 Cor. i. 12. Heb. iv. 16. 
Gal. vi. 18. in all which place, and many more, grace makes very good ſenſe, 
if taken for à divine operation on the heart, which on the interpretation oppoſed 
it would by no means do: and it may further be obſerved, that when grace is 
uſed to expreſs moral virtues and good diſpoſitions in our hearts, they are ſo 
called, not merely or chiefly, as recommending us to divine favour, but as 
produced by divine influence, though ſtill working in a manner ſuited to the 
freedom of our nature. Compare Eph. iv. 29. 2 Pet. iii. 18. 2 Cor. viii. 1, 6, 7. 

Clarke at Boyle's Lett. p. 328—330. | Balguy's Serm. vol. ii. No. xix. præſ. p. 

Clarke's Poft. Serm. vol. ii. N«. xitt, 361—369. — 

xiv. 26. Laraner's Serm. No. xiv. p. 297305, 
Co Rol. 


PRO P. CXXXIX. The ſame contmued. 


Ces eie 4 N 
They are greatly miſtaken, who aſſert, that the aſſſſtances of God's Spirit 


were peculiar to the primitive ages; and who interpret ſuch texts as thoſe 


guoted above, merely of a miraculous agency on the apoſtles and primitive chriſ- 
tians.. See the ſcriptures under Def. 84. Cor. and Benſon on the texts quoted above. 


Whitby on the New Teſt. vol. ii. . 283—288. 


GCORKOLLAKY . 


Foraſmuch as gratitude is ſo. powerful a principle in human nature; and the- 


obligations ariſing from the divine goodneſs in imparting ſpecial grace to be- 
levers are ſo high and important, it muſt be the duty of thoſe who preach the 
goſpel, to lead their people diligently to reflect upon it, and to appear them- 
ſelves under an affectionate ſenſe of its value and excellency. 


Ss CoROTLARXVY 6. of: 
On the 3 of the propoſition it will appear proper, that the diſtinction 
between the regenerate and unregenerate ſhould be kept up in preaching. And 


though there be ſome, on whom divine grace has wrought ſo early, that per- | 


haps it is diffienlt to find a time from the firſt dawning of reaſon, when they 


did not appear in the main under the influences of it, yet ſuch inſtances are 
oſitions muſt appear to be in a. 


comparatively few: and as thoſe early good joy 
peculiar manner the work of God's Spirit, conſidering the ſtrength of appetite. 
and paſſion in children, and the weakneſs of reaſon, it would be extremely: 
wrong to exempt ſuch out of the claſs of the regenerate, and to confine the 
phraſe to thoſe who have been reclaimed from a vicious and immoral.courſe. 


| „„ 1; 

As it appears that by the corruprion of our. nature the whole ſymmetry of 
it is broken, it has generally been maintained by thoſe who aſſert. the doctrine 
in the propoſition, that divine grace may work, not only by enlightening the 
underſtanding, and awakening the affections, but alſo by ſome immediate in- 
| fluences upon the vill, in order to reſtore that harmony, of all the faculties, in 

which the perfection of our nature conſiſts : and many have thought that. the 
body as well as the mind may be the ſubject of ſuch divine operations: compare 


r Te. v. 23. and Def. 26. Cor. 2. Prop. 17. Cor. but it is extremely difficult 


to conceive of the diſtinction in all its branches, and it. does not ſeem. of 10 
much importance as ſome have thought.. 


9.CHKOQLEUM 21 | 

As to the manner in which divine grace operates upon the mind, conſidering 
how little it is we Know of the nature and conſtitution of our own ſouls, and of 
the 
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440 Queſtions concerning irreſiſtible grace confidered, PART VII. 


the frame of nature around us, it is no wonder that it ſnould be unaccountable 
to us: (Jobn iii. 8.) perhaps it may often be, by impelling the animal ſpirits 
or nerves, in fuch. a manner as is proper to excite certain ideas in the mind 
with a degree of vivacity, which: they would not otherwiſe have had: by this 
means various paſſions are excited; but the great motives addreſſed to gratitude 
and love ſeem generally if not always to operate upon the will more powerfully 
than any other, which many divines have therefore choſen to expreſs by the 
phraſe of delectatio vidtrix: compare Deut. xxx. 6. Pſal. cxix. 16, 20, 32, 47, 
48, 97, 103. Pſal. xix. 10, 11. Rom. vii. 22. 1 Fohn iv. 18, 19. Rom. v. 5. 


Le Blanc's Tbeſ. p. 532. § 53. Mbiiy Comment. vol. ii. p. 289, 290. 


þ , 


Zurnel's Life of Roch. p. 43—31 . Scougal's Works, p. 6—10. 
Barclay's Apol. p. 148. Seed's Serm. vol. 1. p. 291. 
Burnet on Art. p. 120. Ridley on the Spirit, p. 210. 


. LE 


| 


So HOLAHOUM 3. 
It enters into the definition of /pecial. gruce, that it is never on the whole fi- 
nally rejected, ſo as to. fail of working faith in thoſe who are the happy objects 
of it. But there is a great controverſy, whether theſe operations be in their own 
nature irręſiſtible or not; or in other words, whether it was poſſible that thoſe 
who in conſequence of it do believe, ſhauld in theſe ciraumſtances have continued 
in. their infidelity,, and finally have rejected the goſpel. To prove that ſpecial 
grace is irreſiſtible, the following arguments have chiefly been inſiſted upon. 
1. That the ſcripture repreſents men as by nature in a condition entirely 
helpleſs; compare Epb. ii. 1. Luke iv. 18. Acts xxvi. 18. Rom. viii. 7. | 
2. That the action of God in the converſion. of a ſinner is deſcribed in ſuch 
terms, as plainly. to ſhew it is invincible, u. g. by raiſing from the dead, by giving 
a new heart, by writing the law of God in the ſaul, &c. P yp Prop. 139. 
gr. 5, 6.—But to both theſe arguments it is anſwered, that theſe are figurative 
. expreſſions, which are not to be interpreted in the utmoſt rigour : that they do 
indeed intimate a ſtrong diſinclination in men to faith and repentance, and a 
powerful, but not therefore irreſiſtible operation of God upon the mind: .com- 
pare Rom. vi. 2. 1 Jobn iii. g. and other texts of the like import. 
3. It is ſaid; that if ſpecial grace were not irreſiſtible, then it would be un- 
certain whether any would believe or no, and conſequently poſſible that all 
which Chriſt had done and ſuffered in the work of redemption might Have been 
done and ſuffered in vain.— To this it is anſwered, that the event may be cer- 
tain where it is not neceſſary, or otherwiſe there can be no foundation for a cer- 
tain foreknowledge of future contingencies, which thoſe who maintain this doc- 
trine of irreſiſtible grace do generally grant; this Iikewiſc will anſwer the argu- 
ments brought from thoſe Eee in which converiion to God is made the 
ſubject of a divine promiſe. Thoſe who are on the other ſide of the queſtion 
allow, that in /ome inſtances divine operations on the mind may be irreſiſtible, as 
in the caſe of St. Paul's converſion; but they ſay, that to maintain that it is 
| thus 


PRO P. CxXXIX. 


Whether common grace be ſufficient. 

thus in every inſtance, is to deſtroy the liberty of the mind in all theſe caſes, 
and conſequently to leave no room for the exerciſe of juſtice in conferring 
rewards and inflicting puniſhments ; not to ſay, that the grace of God itſelf 


cannot be ſaid to 4% it us, if there be no co-operation of our own with it. 
Compare Phil. ii. 12, 13. . | 


Turret. Loc. xv. Queſt. vi. $ 1—21, | Tillotſ. Works, vol. ii. p. 371374. 

Limborch Theol. J. iv. c. xiv, pref. | Barclays Apol. Prop. v, vi. | 
0 11, Or: | 

——Collat. cum Fud. p. $3z—85. 

Lime: ſtr. Lect. vol. ii. p. 231-2935. 


. 


—495. 


SCHOLEV M4 


Saurin's Serm. vol. vii. No, xiii. p. 471 
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It is alſo queſtioned, whether common grace be ſufficient : and here it is to be LE Or. 


obſerved that the queſtion has ſome ambiguity. If that grace alone is to be CEXXVTI. 


called ſufficient, which is ſuch, as to put it into a man's power immediately to — 


believe, without any further or higher influence on his mind, it ſeems that the 
ſufficiency of common grace cannot be proved; but if that is ſufficient, by which 
a man 1s enabled to take ſome ſteps, on his taking which further grace will 


be communicated, till at length, by a longer or ſhorter train of convictions, 


ſpecial grace 1s given, it is difficult to reconcile the denial of ſuch a ſufficiency 
of common grace, with the divine juſtice in condemning men for their infidelity, 
and the frequent declarations which God makes in ſcripture, that he does not 
deſire the death of a ſinner; Prov. i. 2125. Ezek. xviii. 23. xxxiii. 11. Ja. 
v. 1, Sc. Ezek. xii. 2. Matt. xi. 21—24. xxiii. 37, 38. xxv. 26, 27, The 
moſt conſiderable argument for the negative is, that grace which is always in 
fact ineffectual, (as common grace is by the very definition of it,) cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to have been always ſufficient: but not to inſiſt upon its being 
taken for granted in this objection, that there is a ſpecific difference between 
common and ſpecial grace; the pon ſeems only to be ſaying in other 
words, that the mind of man is ſo formed, that it could not be determined b 
conſiderations by which it 7s not in fact determined, which is only an obſcure 
way of denying the liberty of choice; for if that be allowed, it muſt be owned, 
that in every crime which has been committed from the firſt original of man- 
kind, there have been ſufficient reaſons againſt it, which yet have never in fact 
prevailed in any one of thoſe inſtances. 

Limb. Theol. J. iv. c. xiil. paſſ. 

Tillotſ. Works, vol. ii. p. 380-382. 

Turret. ubi ſup. \ 22—34. | 


* | 4 


Baxt. End of Controv. c. xiii. | 
Guyſe's Paraph. on Matt. xxv. 26, & 
| Note. : 
sou 5. 
This may teach us in what ſenſe. God may be faid to will the ſalvation of 


thole that periſh, i. e. he wills it conditionally, and determines to do what my 
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442 Whether the mind is paſſiue in conver/ion, & . PART VIII. 


be ſufficient to effect it, if it he not their on fault; but he does not will: 
it to ſuch a degree, as to do the utmeſt which his almighty power could effect 
for that purpoſe, nor to do any ching more for their ſalvation, than he knows 
in fact will by their own perverſeneſs be overborne. Fact proves that this iz 
the higheſt ſenſe in which he can be ſaid to will their ſalvation; and it ſeems 
that any thing ſhort of this, would not be a foundation for uſing the phraſe at: 
all, eſpecially with ſuch great wlemnity as is obſervable in ſome of the paſſages 
quoted above, Schol. 4. Ed eto 5 | 1 
Howe's Redeem. Tears, ap. Op. vol. 


ii. p. 13, 22, 51,. 52. 


Watts s Ruin and Recov. Queft: xiv, P. 
Howe on Preſcience, F 11, 12, 19. 


| 2922 319. | 


S CHOLI v N 6. 


Whether the mind be entirely paſſive in the firſt moment of its converſion, 
or whether there be any co-gperation of our own together with the influences 
of divine grace upon our heart,, is a queſtion which has alſo been very much 
diſputed.. It chiefly depends on what is meant by conver/ion.: if a man is then 
7 be converted, when his heart is in a prevailing degree rrally deter. 
mined for the ſervice of God through Chriſt, he is plainhy-oZive in faeh. a deter- 

mination, though there may have een ſome preceding ſcenes in which he has 
been paſſive, 7.4. while God has made thoſe irprefiians on his mind which 
have led to this determination: and as acgerding to the natural conſtitution of 
our mind, ſome motives mult precede thie yolition- leading towards this final 


determination, it is proper to own Gad a8 the firſt mover in this bleſſed work, 
and tw acknowledge that In. this ſonſe as well as othens w-e love him becauſe he 
has firſt loved us. Compare +: Cm. i. 30, 34. Nfal. xcv. , B. Eph. w. go. 
Rev. wu, 20. Pähl. ii. 13. £364, xi. 1g. with Hack, viii. 31. Daut. Wx. 6. with 
Jer. iy. 4. At, fi. 40. 1 Tin, iy. 166. bre 1 


Sauri Serm. ul. i. 5. 98—80. ieh wol. ii. 2. 374—376. 


8eRH OMPI NM 7. aa | 

Phe queſtion, whether the work of regeneration and converſion be accormpliſh- 

ed in an inſtaut, is nearty akin to the farmer.. It muſt be acknowledged, there 

is fome one moment, in whieh there is the firft preponderancy of religious im- 

preſſions and reſolution, in the ſoul; but if all that the Spirit does to bring a man 

to real religion, is called, (as with ſame latitude of expreſſien it may, ). e work 

of his converting or regenerating grace, it is evidently. a gradual thing; and 

it would certainly have an ill infuence upon practieal xehgion, to encourage 

men to expect an inſtantaneous miraculous change in the neglect of proper 
means. TE 


Vill. Qicoy,. Nad. b ili. c. ui. „. I Eilloif. aal il. 5. 383-386. 


C'S 
0 


Seno 


PIO. XXXIX. Belief of a divine influence among the Heathens. 


SHOE T UM 8. | | 
We molt readily allow, that the rules by which God proceeds in diſpenſing 
his ſpecial. graze are to us. unaccountable; for it plainly appears, that it is not 
always given in proportiom to the ule. that has been made of common grace, 


ſince many who have been the moſt abandoned ſinners are in a very ſudden and 
ſurpriſing manner brought to repentance and faith, While others of a fairer cha- 


racter go on in impenitence and unbelief: compare 1 Cor. vi. 9—11. 1 Tim. i. 
14, 13, 16. Nevertheleſs, it would be very unjuſt to accuſe God of partiality 
on that account, becauſe in his final judgment he will diſtribute rewards and 
puniſhments according to tfie characters of men, Rom. ii. 6. and dealing juſtly by 
all, ſo far as to infſict no undeſerved puniſhments, he may certainly be allowed to 
diſpenſe his favour, as he pleaſes, Matt. xx. 13— 15. and if we will not allow 
this, we ſhall find invincible difficulties in the diſpenſations of nature as well as 
of grace, conſidering the vaſt difference which God is pleaſed to make in the 
circumſtances of various creatures, even where there has been no correſpondent 
difference in their previous character and behaviour. 


Le Blanc's Theſ. p. 635. F 8. p. 634. | Clarke's:Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 235—2 39, 
0 


9 2. 0 374-378, 380—385. Oz. 
Hoe s Warks, vol. 11. p. 27, 28. - | | 


S MO'L1VM 9; 
Some of the Heathens ſeem to have had a notion of divine influences on the 
mind as neceſſary to make them wiſe and good, and have.aſcribed their virtues 


as well as their intellectual endowments to it; though others have ſpoken in a 
very haughty. manner upon this head. | 


Seneca's Epiſt. No. 73. Hierocles ap. Lucas on Happineſs, vol. i. c. 
Witſ. Mic. vol. ii. Ex. 6. Fro. ii. § 1. p. 112. | 
Simplic. in Epittet. ad ams. [ Minute Phileſ. vol. ii. p. 47. 
Maxim. Tyr. Diff. 22. apud Aſchines, Max. Tyrius, and Plat. apud 


Barrow's Works, vol. iii. p. 3317. F Chapman's Euſeb. vol. ii. p. 179. not. 
Jenopb. Cyrop. l. vill. c. vii. § 1. Dodd. on Regen. Nb. vii. p. 212—2 14. 


Plato de Repub. l. vi. apud A ſcbin. Dial. i. pal. 
Whitby on Mart. vi. 13. Apuleii Herm. Triſmegift. ap. Op. vol. ii. 


Arrian in Epitt. l. iii. c. xxi. p. 306. Pi. 309, 310. 
Tull. de Nu. Deor. l. ii. ad nn. 


DEFINITION LXXXVI. 


That is ſaid to be A STATE OF SALVATION, in which if a perſon die, he 
would partake of the future ſalvation and happineſs promiſed in the golpel. 


1 DE FI. 
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The doctrine of the faints perſeverance explained. PART VIII. 


DEFINITION LXXXVIL 


aſſerts, that all who ever believed in Chriſt according te Def. 82. or who 
have ever been in a ſtate of ſalvation, are never ſuffered finally to periſh, but 
do either continue in that ſtate to the end of their lives, or if they fall from 
It are __” recovered to it. Rs 


COROELARY FT: 


in this ſenſe, who believes their apoſtaſy to be in the nature of things poſſible, 
provided he believes It in fact certain that they will not actually apoſtatize. 


Soto tt in r 5 


A perſon may be ſaid to believe the doctrine of perſeverance in this ſenſe, 
who admits of a total apoſtaſy for a time, from which the perſon ſo fallen 
away is afterwards recovered ; but whether this belief be conbiſtent with. ſcrip- 
ture or not will be afterwards enquired. 


PROPOSITION CXL. 
CLXXIX. above, be or be not the ſcripture doctrine. 
— ms | | 


SOLUTION. 


Sect. I. For the negative, that it is not a ſcripture doctrine, the following 
arguments are produced. 
Arg. 1. There are various 8 denounced againſt 3 who do apoſ- 


To this it has been anſwered, that {ome of theſe texts do not ſo much as ſup- 
poſe the falling away of a truly good man; and to all of them it is ſaid, they 
only ſhew what would be the conſequence, F ſuch ſhould fall away, or at moſt 
prove it in the nature of things poſſible, but cannot prove that it ever in fact 
happens. Compare James il. 10. Matt. xvili. 8, 9, 22. Luke xvii. 4. xvi. 26, 31, 


Limborch Theol. l. v. c. Ixxxi. 8 16, ] Owen on Apoſt. p. 2— 10. 
MOEN" Maurice's Serm. NP. 1 
q a, Works vol. 1 Th P. 490. 1 
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1 i ; Arg. 
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The doctrine of the PERSEVERANCE or SAINTS, is that doctrine which 


A perſon may be ſaid to believe the doctrine of the perſeverance of the ſaints 


LzcT, To enquire whether the doctrine of the perſeverance of the ſaints, as ſtated. 


tatize, both under the old teſtament and under the new, which the patrons of 
the doctrine of the perſeverance allow to have contained the ſame covenant of 
grace, v. g. Ezek. iii. 20. xviii. 24. Heb. vi. 4—8, 29. Pſal. cxxv. 3, 4, 5. 


_— a. th. as. S 
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PRO P. CXL. Arguments againſt perſeverance examined. 

Arg. II. It is foretold as a future event, that ſome true Chriſtians ſhall fall 
away, Matt. xxiv. 12, 19. John xv. 6. Matt, xiii. 20, 21. 

To the frft. of theſe paſſages it is anſwered; that their love might be ſaid to 


wax cold, without totally ceaſing ; or there might have been an "outward zeal 
where there never was a true faith,—To the ſecond, that perſons may be ſaid 


to be in Chriſt, only by an external profeſſion; ſee Jobn xv. 2. compare Rom. 


vill, 1. Gal. iii. 27,—As to Matt. xiii. 20, 21.- it is replied, that this may re- 
fer to the joy with which ſome may entertain the offers of pardon, who never 
attentively conſidered them, nor cordially. acquieſeed in the method in which 
that and the other bleſſings of the goſpel covenant were er 


in. Theol. ibid.” F 5—9. 
Arg. og Ii is urged, that many have in fact fallen away, as David and So. 


bmon, and thoſe mentioned 1 Tim. 1. 19, 20. 2 Tim. Iv. 10. compare Phil. i iv. 3. 


Col. iv. 14. Philam. ver. 24. 2 Pet. ii. 18. 
To thoſe inſtances it is anſwered, 


1. By ſome, that with regard to David and Solomon; there might be ſome” 


| habits of grace remaining in their hearts, even when they were overborne by 
the remainders of corruption. | 


2. By others, that' David and Solomon were recovered, and that Demas might 
poſſibly be ſo; and as to others, that there is no proof of their ever having been 
ſincere Chriſtians and truly good men, which is particularly applicable to Alex. 


ander and Hymeneus.— As 2 I Tim. v. z. which ſome add to the above- men- 


tioned. inſtances, it: ĩs anſwered, that their ff * might be a mere ineffectual 
given to the church that they 


aſſent; or that it may mean only their ee 
would continue widows. 


Robertſon's Clavis Biblica, p. 86, 87. Hammond on 1 Tim. v. 12. 
Limb. 151d. 4. v. c. Bxxii. „ ee = 


. IV. It is urged, that the doctrine of perſeverance ſuperſedes the uſe of 
means, and renders thoſe exhortations and motives inſignificant, which are ſo 


often to be found in ſcripture, v. g. Luke xii. 5. Rom. xi. 20. 1 Cor. ix. 27. Heb. iii. 
12. Iv. 1. Rev. ii. 10. iii. 11. 2 Tim. ii. 12. To this it is replied, that theſe 


admonitions and exhortations have their uſe, being the means by which God 


continues his ſaints in their holy courſe, it being ſtill true, that continued ho- 
lineſs is abſolutely. neceſſary in order to their ſalvation, wich which the certainty. 
of their ſalvation in that way is not by we means inconſiſtent. N Atts 
XAXVII, 22—24, 31. 

Linb. Theol. J. v. c. Ixxxiii. 110. 


42. v. It is 3 that the dodrine of perſeverance gives great encourage- 
ment to carnal ſecurity and preſumptuous fin, 


"af. 
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Arguments againſt perſeverance examined. PRR T VII. 
Hof, 1. We allow that it may be abuſed, but that will not prove it to be 
falſe, though it is a reaſon againſt admitting nt to be true without clear evi. 


dence; but the free pardon of the greateſt ſans upon repentance and faith, tho“ 


fo certain a truth, is alſo liable to as fatal and obvious abufe. 

2. None can aſſure tkemſelves of their own petſeverance, (allowing the doc- 
trine in general to be true,) any further than as they have an evidence that they 
are already true believers: to all therefore cho arè in any doubt with regard to 
the ſincetity of grace in their hearts, the argument taken from the fear of eter. 


nal condemnation and miſery muſt have its full weight. 


3. As for thoſe who are true believers, and know / themſelves to be ſuch, al. 
lowing the doctrine of perſeverance, they may nevertheleſs receive great damage 


by ſin. There is on this very principle ſo much the more reaſon to believe that 


God will viſit it, (as he remarkably, did in che inſtanee of David,) with lempo- 
ral afflictions; and the diminution of future glory in proportion to the degree 
in which ſin prevails, will ſtill remain as a conſideration of great moment with 


the moſt excellent ſaints. 


4. If the motive taken from the fear of everlaſting; miſery he weakened, that 


from love and gratitude, which is the moſt powerful and acceptable principle 


of obedience, is greatly ſtrengthened: ſo that upon the whole, this doctrine is 
not likely to prove a ſnare to man, except when he is in ſo ill a ſituation of 


mind, chat nothing but the fear, of immediate damnation will reſtrain him rom 
the commiſſion of ſin; and the probability of dying immediately upon the com- 


miſſion of ſin, Before there is room for renewed acts of faith and repentance, 
is. ſo mall, that few perſons who dæ net believe perſeverance: wilb be neſtrained 


from gall merely by that fear. And to conclude, before a matt can with: any 


plauſible appearance draw an argument from this doctrine t encourage himſelf 
to ſin, he muſt be ſure he is a believer: but how can he know it? if by a pre- 
tended revelation, ſtrong proof muſt be demanded; for it will ſeem in theory 
very improbable that ſuch a favour ſhould be granted to a wretch diſpoſed ſo 
vilely to abuſe it: if by rational evidence, what paſt impreſſions which he may 
have felt can give a ſtronger evidence of true piety, than ariſe to the contra 
from fo deteſtable a diſpoſition as is now ſuppoſed to prevail? So that, though 
on the whole it is polli8te this dagttine may be abuſe „the probability of ſuch 
an abuſe is leſs, and the abſurdity of it much greater, than perſons an the other 
ſide the queſtion have ſeemed. generally to apprehend. 3 5 


Limboreh ibid. &II. | | Lime-fer. Left. voll ii. 5. 343346. 


Sect. II. To enumerate the principal arguments in ſavou of che doctrine. 


CLXXX. And, 2 33 | 7 
1. It is argued from the promiſes of perſevering grace, Jer. xxxii. 38—40. 
Jahn iv. 14. vi. 39. x. 29. xi. 26.— Fo the f/# of theſe it is anſwered, that 
the clauſe on which the argument turns; may be rhanſlated, * that: they may not 
« depart from me:“ but it is rephed, that the apoſtle quotes this text, Heb. 

vill. 


—— 


to defend them from violence. To theſe texts ſome add all thoſe paſſages, in 
which Chriſt owns ſuch a relation to his churcli; and expreſſes ſuch a care of 
it, as muſt in. fact be a ſecurity to every true member; as when he calls him- 
{elf iis head, huſband, Saviour, Fo. | mY 


Limborch ibid. l. v. c. lexxiv. & 35 | Lime. fr. Led. vol. ii. p. 331—336. 


— — — — ne 
— Cn ——————5 


PROF. CM. Arguments in favour of it. 447 Wil 
viii, 10. in: a: manner not-liable to this ambiguity. As to the other paſſages, With 
ſome underſtand them merely. as a conditional promiſe, expreſſing the ſafety of | | i 
believers while they adhere to Chriſt: but the relation of a ſhepherd, profeſſed in 1 
ſome of. them, intimates a care to prevent a ſeduction of the flock, as well as 10 


Arg. II. The dodrine is argued from the chearful hope and perſuaſion which- 
che apoſtles often expreſs of their own perſevering, and that of their fellow ſaints, 


as will appear from conſulting the following texts. | 

Rom. viii. 35-—39, An}. The apoſtle only expreſſes his confidence, that 
none of. thoſe ewils ſhould hurt them, while they continued ſtedfaſt to Chriſt. 
But this is ſinking the ſenſe very low: it could never have been imagined or 
ſuſpected, that calamities alone ſhould.alienate the love of God from good men, eſ- 
pecially when a regard to the cauſe of God brought on thoſe calamities; but it was 
very important, ta aſſure them, that God would ſo ſtrengthen them under their 
e that they, ſhould be enabled to bear them without final apoſtaſy. 

0 roll 0 Limborch ibid. & ro, 11. | | 


-PSiE i. Cg. I exproſſes what appeared propuMHt rather than certain. It 
s.replied,..that, admitting the anſwer, = muſt be granted that the-perſeverance. 
of good men is at leaſt probable, and the reaſon inſinuated, whick-is Gods hav- 
ing begun a god work in them, is applicable to all bdlievers ; as the following 
vg intimate, that it is through the divine inſpection, and care to finiſſi his 


work, that they are ſecured. 
1 Bet. i. 4 . — n. The apaſtie fpeaks of their having beem kept Hirberto, 
hut does nov aſſert that chey mall ill be kept. But this does not-ſeem to amount 
to their being kqp? co. ſaluation. 90 


1 Cer. i. 8, .- Oe. This refers to the confirming the faints in a ſtate of 
perpemal holineſt ar the laſt day.— Anſ. It would not be ſo proper to fay, they 
were then confirmed 479 the em; and there may be (as our verfion ſuppoſes) 
an ell ipſis in che expreſſion, g, d. He ſhall confirm you even to the end, ut 
ye muy dr blameleſs, G. e | 


Whitby in Loc. 


I Th v. 23, 24. The turn of phraſe: here is ſo-much The fame with the 
laſt text, chat the fame objection and the fame anſwer may eaſily be applied ; 
as there is indeed a remarkable reſemblance between the two texts. 
Arg. IH. Thoſe paſſages are pleaded, in which chis. doctrine is ſaid to be ex- 
prefly afſerted, v. Sr | 


| Roms. 
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Arguments for the ſaints. final perſeverance. . PART VIII. 


Rom. Vil. 28 — 30.—Dr . Whit by underſtands the phraſe, o are called accord. 
ing to bis purpoſe, of their being called to a profeſſion of chriſtranity; and by being 


glorified, their receiving the Spirit of God, whereby a very conſiderable glory 


was conferred upon them: compare 1 Pe. iv. 4. But it is certain this is a 
very uncommon ſenſe of the word; to Which we may add, that the called are 


ſpoken of as lovers of God; not to inſiſt upon that part of the argument, which 


is taken from the mention of God's gap and predeftinationi concerning them. 
Matt. xxiv. 24.—Anf. Ei JvveJoy only implies the exceeding difficulty, ' not im. 
poſlibuiity of the ale. VF „ 
| Limb. Theol. l. v. c. Ixxxiv. 5 8. 


with true chriſtianity. 


Anſ. Such an explication will by no means ſuit the phraſe of the feed abiding 
in ſuch, (compare 1 Pet. i. 23.) even though it ſhould be granted that abiding 


ſignifies no more than is in them. 
Limborch ibid. & 12, 13. 


Matt. vii. 25.—It is anſwered, that by forms and tempeſts are to be underſtood 


perſecution, or the final trial all are to expect from God; and in either ſenſe 


the meaning will only be, that he who does the will of Chriſt ſhall have a ſecure 
foundation of hope and confidence under this trial, Compare Prov. iv. 18. 
Job xvii. 9. Pſal. xcii. 12—15. {/a. xl. 31. to Whieh texts nothing can be an- 
ſwered, but they expreſs either the happineſs of good men, or what is ge- 
nerally: their character. n e i T1621 2. nm boop 1» 
Arg. IV. There are many paſſages in which it is aſſerted, that thoſe who 
have fallen away from their profeſſion were never ſincere in it, which plainly 
implies that thoſe who are ſincere do never fall away. They are ſuch as theſe, 
od U ii. 19. compare Deut. xiii. 13. Object. The apoſtle: ſpeaks of what 
would probably, though not certainly have been the caſe: or, conſidering the 
peculiar evidence which attended chriſtianity, he might have peculiar reaſon to 
ſay, that no ſincere profeſſor would be aſhamed of the goſpel : but even this 
muſt only be on a ſuppoſition that there is a certain degree of wickedneſs, into 
which no one who had once been good cohld fall, which few grant who deny 
perſeverance.— Malt. vil. 23. Olject. Chriſt might ſay this concerning many, 
though not all; and if it might be ſaid of the greater pant, it would juſtify 
ſuch a general repreſentation ; as it may be only of the greater part of ſinners 
he ſpeaks, when he deſcribes all at the left hand as condemned for uncharitable- 
nels, Matt. XV. 42, 43.-— Luke viii. 4—15« where ouly;thoſe who brought forth 
fruit to perfection, are ſaid to have received the word in on hongſt heart. Ob- 
ject. It is only a circumſtance of a parable, therefore not to be ſtrained too far. 
Anſ. It is a very material circumſtance, and not merely incidental.—It is fur- | 
ther urged, by way of objection to this argument, that they may be 1 
| | | 5 £00 


— — — — — — 


PRO. CXL. Whether good men can totally apeflatize for a time. 449 
good ground, who receive it with an honeſt heart, and bring forth. fruit, even 

though their fruit ſhould wither and they themſelves periſh. | But it is replied, 

that this is the very caſe of the fony ground hearets; nor can thoſe be ſaid to 

bring forth fruit 7 perfection, who never attain to more than an imperfect ſtate, 

and at Jaſt fall from thar, and incur aggravated guilt and ruin. ; 


Lime:ſtr. Ledi. vol. ii. p. 284—311. | Witfi Econ. Fed. J. iii. c. xiii. 
Baxter End of Controv. chap. xx vi. At. Syn. Dordt, part ii. p. 403, &c. 
Baxt. of Perſever. paſſ. e 8 


COL OLLAKY 


There is on the whole, reaſon to believe, that the doctrine of perſeverance, 
as ſtated and limited above, is indeed the ſcripture doctrine. | 


ScnoLIiIuUuM I. 


Moſt of thoſe who believe rhat the ſaints ſhall not finally fall away, ſo as i] xc 1. 


tually to periſh, do likewiſe believe that they never totally apoſtatize, even for CLXXX1. 
a time ; and conſequently allow that David, under his greateſt guilt, was ſtil —v— 
in a ſtate of favour and acceptance with God, as having a ſecret principle of ſpi- _ 
ritual life, though at that time overborne by the prevalency of ſin. The chief 
ſtreſs of the argument lies on Feb. vi. 4, Sc. and it is urged, that if this text be 
allowed to ſpeak of thoſe who fall ſhort of real piety, as the patrons of perſeve- 
rance generally ſuppoſe, yet in pronouncing their recovery impoſſible, it muſt 
much more ſtrongly conclude againſt the recovery of a true ſaint, if he ſnould 
fall away. But we anſwer, if it be allowed, (as perhaps there may be reaſon to 
allow it) that the falling away, here ſpoken of, is ſuch a total apoſtaſy from chriſ- 
tianity, as implies the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, then it will follow, that what- 
ever argument there is to prove final perſeverance, will prove that true believers 
mall not be ſuffered to fall into that ſin; and if it be W 8 only to expreſs 
inferior degrees of apoſtaſy, then it muſt be granted that 29 oy only ſignifies 
extremely difficult ; and ſo on either ſuppoſition, no certain concluſion can be 
drawn from this paſſage. Compare Heb. x. 26—29. ; 

Wisi (T con. Fed. l. iii. c. xiii. 10, | Lime-ſftr. Lef. vol. 11. p. 2959—299., 
N | | 

To this it has been added by ſome, that if ſeveral of the texts urged above 
have any weight to prove perſeverance at all, it mult be a total as well as ſinai 
perſeverance : compare particularly 1 70% it. 19. lit. 9. 1 Pet. i. 4, 5. 


Limb. Theol. J. v. c. Ixxxv. $ 4, 5. ] Hale's Gold. Rem. p. 129— 133. | 


| SCHOLIVUM-' 2. 
Perſeverance is owing to the continued influence of the Spirit of God upon 
the hearts of true believers, Vid. Prop. 139. gr. 7, 8. and this ſeems to be the 
M m m | foun- 
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do ſo. 


The propriety of Obriſts being called the head of the church, PART VIII. 
foundation of that mètaphor, by which the Spirit is ſaid to dwell in them, and 


they are defcribed as his temple, Rom. viit. 2. 1 Cor. iii. 16. vi. 19. Eph. ii. 22. 
John vn. 3} —39:- 0 


Hub Liv. Temple, apud Op. wal. i. f. 21. | Ln fr. Led vo. i p. 336, &c, 


Schal fun 3. 

The preceding ſcholium may ſerve to explain the foundation of that meta- 
phor, by which Chriſt is repreſented as the head of the church, which together 
with him makes up one myſtical body. For his created nature being thus inha- 
bited by the Holy Ghoſt, and the influences of that Spirit being communicated 
from him to believers, to animate them to the fame great end of cultivating ho- 
lineſs and glorifying God, it is evident that ſuch an allegory as we have menti- 
oned above is juſt and beautiful; ſince the ſeveral parts of the human body are 
actuated by the ſame mind, and have ſenſation and motion communicated to 
them by virtue of their union with the head. Compare Jabn i, 16. xvit. 21. 
xv. 5. I Cor. vi. 17. Xl. 12, 13. H. Iv. 15, 16. Cal Il. 19. | 


Withus ubs ſup. & 25. I Lime-ftr. Let. vol. ii. p. 331, Sr. 


5 SCHOLIUM 4. 
From thoſe texts, in which God engages to cauſe all things to operate fol 
the good of his props ſuch as Ram. viii. 28. v. 3. 1 Cor. W. 2 1, 22. many 
have inferred, that will arder all events in ſuch a manner, that the good 
of every particular believer ſhall in fact be advanced and promoted thereby; 
and ſome have carried this ſo. far as to fay,, that even /n itſelf ſhall be for the 
believer's advantage; though ſame:have contradicted themſelves again, by add- 
122 that to have re//ed the temptation would have been much mare fo. But 
it ſeems that the deſign of thoſe texts will be ſufficiently anſwered, if we allow 
that God's diſpenſations are ſo adjuſted, that gond men, if they are not want- 
ing to themſelves, may receive ſame good from all, and probably in general 


Turret. Loc. xvi. Queſt. vi. $ 14. 


SCHOLLUM 5. 

K ſeems from forme of the texts enumerated, Prop. 133. gr. 2. that none have 
made fuch a progreſs in piety, as to be entirely free from the remainders of in- 
dwelling ſun, and Rom. vii. 14, Ge. is often urged as a confirmation of this 
doctrine. Ic is answered, that the ben chapter to the Romans defcribes the 
ſtate of an unregenerate man. The arguments on both ſides may be ſeen in the 
commentators : but on the whole, it ſeems maft probable, that the context 
there deſcribes the ſtate of a goog man under the imperfection of the Moſaic dil- 

Penſation, and thezefore is not ſo much to the purpoſe of the preſent, queſtion 


as 


PRO. CXL. The doctrine perfoction examined. 
as ſome ſuppoſe. It 1s certain St. Pau! ſometimes ſpeaks in the i perſon, 
when he means to repreſent the circumſtances and ſentiments of another, (Rom. 
iii. 7, 8. 1 Cor. iv. 4—6.) and perhaps upon the whole, the true key to this 
much controverted paſſage may be this: St. Paul firſt repreſents a man as igno- 
rant of the law, and then inſenſible of ſin, but afterwards becoming acquainted 
with it, and then thrown into a kind of deſpair, by the ſentence of deach which 
it denounces, on account of fins he is now conſcious of having committed: he 
then further ſhews, that even where there is ſo good a diſpoſition, as even 10 
delight in the law, yet the motives are too weak to maintain that uniform tenor 
of obedience, which a good man greatly deſires, and which the golpel by its 
ſuperior motives and grace does in fact produce. 

1 John iii. 9. if it prove the perfection of am man, would prove, contrary 
to the moſt evident experience, the perfection of all believers : and whereas It 


is ſaid, the precepts of the goſpel require us to aim at perfeCtion, it is replied, 


they may anſwer their end by exciting us to preſs after it, Tough in the preſent 
ſtate it be not actually attained: and as for thoſe who are ſaid in ſcripture to 


have been perfeci, ſuch as Noah and Job, it appears from the infirmities which 


attended their character, that the moſt which 770 be meant by it is, that they 
were not only ſincere in religion, but had made eminent progreſs in it. On 


the whole, none can 1 to fay, chat it is abſolutely impoſſible for us to do 


our beſt, or that God now requires of us to do better than we poſſibly can in 
preſent circumſtances ; nor can we certainly ſay, that no one has ever exerted 
the utmoſt of the capacities God has given him in any particular act of duty: 
but we find in fact thoſe who ſeem the beſt of men, generally moſt ready to ac- 
knowledge their own remaining imperfections ; and the perfection that ſome have 
talked of, ſeems only to be a erde fem known, wilful, deliberate ſin, which 
it is to be hoped many have attained for ſome conſiderable time, who yet lament 
numberleſs imperfections attending the beſt of their ſervices. Chriſtians would 
in general be better employed in ſeeking greater degrees of perfection, than in 
diſputing in a ſubtle and abſtruſe manner the nicety of ſuch queſtions, as have 


ſometimes been ſtarted upon this head. And we may add, that where the pro- 


greſs towards perfection is greateſt, the remembrance of paſt ſins, only par- 
doned by the free grace of God in Chriſt, and of our continued dependance upon 

the aids of God's Spirit for every ſtep we take in our holy courſe, may be ſuf- 
ficient to keep us humble; and it is certain, that pride in our religious attain- 
ments, is one of the greateſt of the imperfections to be found in good men: 
compare Fob ix. 20. . 


Barclays Apol. Prop. viii. |-Clarke*s Poſt. Serm. vol. ix. Ne. v. 
| Beſſe's Def. of Qua. p. 193202. | Law of Perfection, p. 1—9. 
Lucas's Eng. vol. 111. p. 11-42. 4. e. John Weſley's Serm. on Perfes, 
C I. e. i Bt. | : 
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452 How far aſſurance of ſalvation is to be expected. Pa RT VIII. 


" L | 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


LzcT. The Spirit of God produces in the hearts of good men the hope of eternal life, 
- ELXXXIL which in various perſons and. circumſtances prevails in various degrees. Some 
>= who are fully perſuaded of the doctrine of perſeverance, and have a clear 
evidence that they are true believers, grounded on extraordinary, attainments in 
piety, or approved fidelity in ſome great and remarkable trials, may have an 
undoubted certainty of their own ſalvation : and it appears in fact that this is 
the caſewith many, if we may credit the living and dying teſtimony of ſome, 
on their own experience, who ſeem to. have been among the heſt perſons of their 
age. It is probable, that in times of difficulty and perſecution, this perſtaſion 
may be more common, than in perſons of equal attainments in religion, in 
more peaceful circumſtances ; which may be one reaſon, why it is ſometimes 
ſpoken of by the apoſtles as ſo common a caſe in their days: Vid. 1 John ii. 3. 
ni. 14, 19—2 1. v. 13. Heb. vi. 11. x. 34, 35. 2 Pet. i. 10. 1 The. i. 4. Rom. 
viii. 16, 17. and. ſomething like this may be traced in the writings of our firſt 
reformers; Where there is not ſuch a full aſſurance, there may nevertheleſs be 
a chearful and prevailing hope; and this even in thoſe, who do not apprehend 
the doctrine of perſeverance to be univerſally true; ſince they may ſee, that there 
is at leaſt a degree of probability, that every particular ſaint, whoſe caſe may 
be under conſideration, will in fact finally perſevere, though the concluſion 
inay be attended with-ſome degree of uncertainty. How far full aſſurance is 
to be aſcribed to the immediate teſtimony. of the Spirit, is a queſtion difficult to 
decide: it is allowed that God can by an immediate impreſſion reveal ſuck truths 
to the ſoul beyond all. poſſibility of doubt, and cauſe us to apprehend it as his 
own voice ſpeaking to us; but this 1s a thing, the idea and evidence of which 
can be communicated to none : it ſeems therefore improper to lay a ſtreſs upon 
it, as abſolutely neceſſary to a well grounded comfort and hope; though it is 
on the other hand great raſhneſs, univerſally. to deride all pretences of this kind, 
eſpecially when. coming from perſons of wiſdom and piety. That the genera- 
lity of Chriſtians are exerciſed with ſo. many doubts about their own ſtate, is 
generally to be aſcribed to the imperfection of their attainments in religion, to 
their entertaining wrong notions of it, eſpecially their laying too great a ſtreſs. 
upon preſent frames, and regarding the lively excreiſe of the paſſions more than 
the ſteady. determination of the will; which is the only ſure ſtandard by which 
to judge. 
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Howe's Worts, vol. i. p. 342— 348. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


There are a great variety of different methods in which the work of re- 
ligion is carried on in the hearts of believers, in order to their final perſe— 
vcrance, and their improvement in piety. Sometimes certain texts of ſcrip- 
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PRO P. XL. Of extraordinary impreſſions made on the mind. 453 
ture occur with ſuch power and efficacy to the mind, as at other times they 
have never had; and thele ſcriptures are not always applied in a ſenſe maſt” 
agreeable to the context, but frequently according to the moſt obvious ſenſe of 
the words, conſidered as alone, and compared with ſome preſent occaſion on 
which they are given: ſometimes a ſtrong perſuaſion ariſes in the mind of a Chriſ- 
tian, as to the anſwer of ſome particular requeſt, which takes off a heavy and 
_ almoſt overwhelming burthen which before lay upon his heart: and in a variety 
of other inſtances, conſolation is ſometimes fo ſtrongly poured in upon their 
minds, from principles before known, conſidered and believed, yet not attend- 
ed with any ſuch ſenſible effects, that all who believe the fact muſt acknowledge. 
it an extraordinary phenomenon ; and conſidering the great uſefulneſs of ſuch: 
experiences for eſtabliſhing Chriſtians in the way of piety, it ſeems reaſonable to- 104 
ſuppoſe, that theſe impreſſions may (frequently at leaſt) be the extraordinary. = 1 
work of the Holy Spirit on their minds. It is obſervable, that theſe peculiar J 
experiences are moſt frequent, where perſons natural faculties are weak; or that 
if they are imparted to perſons of higher genius and ſtronger reaſon, it is gene- 
rally when under the preſſure of ſome uncommon calamity, or when called out 
to any ſervice which requires an extraordinary ſhare of courage and reſolution. 
From conſidering theſe things, it appears, that all, eſpecially chriſtian mini/- 
ters, ſhould be cautious how they deride and expoſe ſuch impreſſions as mere 
enthuſiaſm. If it be aſked, how they can be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are 
indeed fo, (as many warm impreſſions no doubt are,) it may be anſwered, that | 5 Wy! 
in order to prevent any dangerous. miſtake here, the tendency of them is by all 1 
means to be regarded: it would. be very dangerous to venture on any thing, 
which in other circumſtances would be evil, from the apprehenſion which ſome 
have entertained, that the common rules of morality are to be diſpenſed with, 
in conſequence of ſuch a ſupernatural impulſe; for no impulſe in ſuch caſes is 
to be believed, without ſtronger evidence than can commonly be g ven: but 
where they lead only to a more chearful acquieſcence in the divine care, and a. 
more zealous diſcharge of certain duties, they may ſafely be regarded as coming, 
whether in a more or leſs natural way, from God; unleſs any medium of argu- 
ment be thus ſuggeſted, which is evidently abfurd and ridiculous. * 


Howe's Life, p. 229—231: OH. ap. | Bennet's Chriſtian Orat. vol. i. p. 388 — 
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Od. vol. 1. p. 75, 76. a Rs 
Goodwin's Works, vol. iv. Pref. p. 95, | Fleming of fulfil. Script. paſſ. pref. p. 197 
gs. | 3 — 210. TE | 
Baxter Cure of Church Div. Dire#. | Watts's Evang. Diſc. NY .xu. pre/. p.251 
So yy 5 22566. | 8 
Watts on Prayer, c. iv. & 3. Caut. 3. | | 


SCHOLIUM 8. 


Beſides theſe particular revelations, which ſeem intended only or chiefly. for 


the uſe of the perſons to whom they are made, ſome have thought that there 
| may 
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LECT, 
CLXXIIII. 


The nature of the unpardonable fin confidered. Pax T VII. 


may ſtill continue in the church, ſomerhing of what was before called an inſpi. 
ration of elevation, (Def. 75.) chiefly imparted to thoſe who are to lead the devo. 


tions of public afſemblies : but how far in any given inſtance uncommon en. 
largements are ſupernatural, it is impoſſible for us to diſcover, who know ſo 


little of the conſtitution of our own minds, and of the degree in which they 


may ſometimes be influenced by ſomething peculiar in the ſtate of the brain 
and animal fpirits ; but as for thoſe gifts and powers which attended the apoſtolic 
ages, Prop. 117. they ſeem to be ſo generally ceaſed, that none pretending to 
them ought to be believed, without the moſt clear and convincing proof. 
Dodaridge's Anſ. to Chriſtian. not | Bard. Apol. Prop. iii. p. 82—91. 
„ Is. IV*. i $. 24; 5 | ___ 


PROPOSITION CXLL 

To enquire iato the ſcripture doctrine of the unpardonable Jin. 
| SOoOoLVUTTON and DEMONSTRATION. EN 

1. The ſcripture declares, that there was at leaſt in the fr ages of chriſtianity, 
a fin, that ſhould not be forgiven, Matt. xii. 31. Mark iii. 28, 29. compare 1 Jobn 
v. 16. which has been interpreted by ſome as referring to the cure of diſeaſes 
by prayer; but there ſeems to have been no note given, by which a ſin could 
be known to be to death, in that ſenſe : it ſeems therefore more rational to refer 
it to thoſe caſes, upon which God had ſo expreſsly decided; and the refuſing 
upon any occaſion ever to pray for one who had committed it, might be a pro- 


diſtance from it. | 
Horberry of future Pun. p. 130—132. | Chapm. Euſ. vol. ii. p. 448—455. 


Per expedient to keep up a-due horror of it, and care to ſtand at the greateſt 


2. This plainly appears to have been ſome fin of 2he tongue, by which a par- 


ticular affront and injury was offered to the Holy Spirit, and therefore it is 
called by way of eminence, be blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. f 


Waterland's Serm. vol. ii. p. 167 —17b. 


It is plain that the occaſion on which our Lord uttered the words referred to 
above, was the Phariſees aſcribing thoſe miracles to the devil, which he wrought 
by the power of the Holy Ghoſt : and undoubtedly, any, who under the mi- 
niſtry of the apoſtles, after the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, had aſcribed the miraculous operations of the Spirit in them to Satan, 
would have incurred an equal degree of guilt. But we cannot certainly 
lay, that this laſt was the only cab in which it could be committed, and 
that what our Lord ſaid, gr. 1. was only a caution addrefled to the Phariſees, 
leſt they ſhould in time come to be guilty of it; though Dr. Whitby has ad. 


vanced 


PROP, CXLI. Other interpretations exammed. 


vanced ſome conſiderable arguments to ſupport this hypotheſis, which deſerve 
to be attentively weighed. 


4. If any in theſe latter days manifeſt an obſtinate enmity to the truth, fo 
ar as to contradict a degree of evidence, on the whole equal to that which 
thoſe perfons had, who in the primitive 17 were ſaid to have committed the 
lin againſt the Holy Ghoft, there is reaſon to believe, that the guilt being 
equal, it would be equally fatal and unpardonable z but how in preſent cir- 
cumſtances this can be, tt is not eafy to conceive. * 


Whitby's fourth Append. to Matt, | Sanrin's Serm. vol. ; Ne. vi, vii. 
Turret, Loc. ix. Quæſt. XW. 84 Limb. Theol. l. v. c. iv.  24—27. 


Howt's IVorks, wol. Ii. p. 46, &c. | Baut. Works, vol. ii. p. 299-305. & 
Tillotſ. Serm. vol. i. Ne. xvli. U. P. 384. be 


SCHOETUM 1. 


this fin to be a malicious oppoſition to known truth, or as 
expreſſed it, to truth, as truth. but it may be doubted whether the 


Many have defined this 
others have 


human mind be capable of the latter, nor does the former enter into the account 


of this fin as given in ſcripture ; nor can we imagine that every wilful oppoſi- 
tion to truth is abfohutely unpardonable, ſince every known and deliberate ſin 


ſeems to carry in it this guilt, 1 Joby i. 6, Jobn iii. 20. 


SCHOKLIUM 2 


The reaſon. why this fin is declared unpardenadle, ſeems to be, that perfons 
who commit it cut themſelves off from the very poſſibility of being convinced 
dy other arguments for the truth of chriſtianity, and can never be brought 
to conviction, without ſuch a miraculous influence of God upon the ſoul, as: 
in righteous: judgment he ſees fit univerſally to deny to all ſuch, 


| 1 So HOLIVM 3. e . 

Thoſe celebrated texts Heb. vi. 4—6. x. 29. refer to an apoſtafy from chriſ- 
tianity, and ſuch an imp1ous contempt of Chriſt and his 
hardly imagine any one in the primitive ages could be 
aſcribe the miracles wrought in confimation of it to ſome evil ſpirit; and 
this indeed ſeems intimated in the phraſe of crucifying Chriſt afreſh, and judging 
his blacd an unholy thing, which they muſt ſurely do, who eſteemed him a mag:- 
einn, and conſequently by the Jewiſh law worthy of death: and therefore theſe 


texts may per haps be conſidered as. referring to the fame purpoſe with thoſe in 
the proꝑoſition. 7 


goſpel, as one can 


Maurice in Loc. 


guilty of, who did not 
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prejudice, to diſbelieve the facts. Or, 


and the traditional art which he left behind him, of which 


The reaſons on which Paul rejected chriflianity confectured. Pax T VIII. 


S HOL IVM 4. uy 

It is ſaid, that according to the account of the unpardonable ſin given above, 
Paul muſt have committed it, who could not with any conſiſtency have oppoſed 
the chriſtian cauſe, unleſs he believed the miracles 3 in confirmation of 

it to have been of an infernal original. To this it is anſwered, 

1. That poſſibly, —— an eye-witneſs to any of them, (which we are 
not ſure that he was,) he mig t make a ſhift, with a great deal of artifice and 
2. Thar if he believed they were miraculous, he might think, (as Biſhop 
Fleetwood plainly did,) that miracles wrought m the cauſe of falſhood, might 
be wrought by God, and not the devil, and might expect that, as in the caſe 


of the Egyptian magicians, God would at length viſibly interpoſe to overbear 


them, and turn the balance on the-contrary fide; and that text Deut. Xili. 3. 


might be ſo interpreted by him as to favour this hypotheſis: or poſſibly he 
might have recourſe to ſome fooliſh hypotheſis of the influence of the ſtars, 


the power of imagination, a ſecret charm in the name of God, or the like, 

which we know ſome Fews have acquieſced in, when they could not diſpute the 

facts of Chriſt's miracles: Vid. Prop. 99. gr. 8. This is ſomething illuſtrated 

by the account which Foſephus gives of Solomon's {kill in 1 8 5 Demons, 
ſee below. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 3 
Though perhaps this ſin cannot be committed now, at leaſt by any who 


continue to retain an external profeſſion, yet it is of great importance that the 


ſtricteſt care be taken to keep at the remoteſt diſtance from all the appear- 
ances of it; and perhaps it was expreſſed the more obſcurely in ſcripture, on 
purpoſe to promote ſuch a caution. But in dealing with thoſe dejected ſouls, 
who fear they have committed it, it is generally the ſafeſt way to aſſure them, 
that ſuch a tender concern leſt they ſnould have been guilty of it, implies ſuch 
a reverence for Chriſt and the goſpel, and ſuch remaining operations of the 


Spirit on their hearts, as plainly proves they have not. 


Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 3037. 6. 


| SenOLIUM 6. | 
Dr. Waterland ſeems to intimate a doubt, whether the fin in queſtion be 
abſolutely unpardonable, pleading that aJwaroy ſignifies only exceeding difficult ; 
and this if granted might afford another ſolution for the difficulty ſtarted in 
the fourth ſcholium : but it ſeems the texts in the firſt ſtep are too determinate 


to admit of theſe ſoftenings. 


Waterland's Serm. vol. ii. No. ix. p. 197—183. 
DE Pl. 


PRO P. CXLII. The doctrine of predeſtination Rated. 


DEFINITION LXXXVIII. 


457 


Thoſe are ſaid to be prEDESTINATED To LIFE, whom God did from all LE Cr. 
eternity intend actually to make partakers of the goſpel ſalvation in a future ov. 
ſtate : and thoſe are ſaid to be PREDESTINATED TO DEATH, whom God did 


from all eternity purpoſe finally to condemn. * 


COROLLARY. 


It follows from this definition, that if, (as many grant) an event may be al- 
lowed contingent, though it will certainly in fact happen; divine predeſtination, 
as ſtated above, does not imply the neceſſary ſalvation or condemnation of any. 


SCHOLIUM. 


It may perhaps be queſtioned whether this be the ſcriptural ſenſe of the word; 
but conſidering that the ruin of ſinners is in ſcripture charged not upon the 
neceſſitating act oF God, but the abuſe of their own liberty, (Vid. Prop. 139. 
Schol. 4.) it is neceſſary, in order to make ſcripture conſiſtent with itſelf, as 
we ſhall afterwards ſee, to ſuppoſe that this is the preciſe ſenſe in which the 
word is to be taken. e : 


PROPOSITION CXLIL | 
All thoſe who do finally partake of eternal life by the goſpel, were from 


all eternity predęſtinated unto it. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 38. 1. God from all eternity did foreknow all events, and con- 
ſequently the ſalvation of every particular perſon who is or ſhall finally be 


* 


ſaved. 


1.2. God from all eternity willed the ſalvation of thoſe who are finally 
ſaved, in the circumſtances in which he ſaw they would then be : for it is by 
his act they muſt be made finally happy, and whatever determines him to 
will their happineſs in the moment when it is accompliſhed, muſt on the ſame 
principles have determined his volitions, upon a full view of the caſe, even 
from all eternity. 5 : 


1, 2.13. The light of nature aſſures us, that all thoſe who are finally happy 


were predeſtinated by God to eternal lite. 


4. The ſcripture frequently aſſerts the doctrine laid down in the pro- 
polition ; Vid. Matt. xxv. 34. Rom. viii. 29, 30. Eph. i. 3—6, II. 2 Tim. 
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Election not merely national, but alſo perſonal. PART VIII. 


i. 9. 2 Te. ii. 13. 1 Pet. i. 1, 2. John vi. 37. xvii. 2, 9, 10, 24. Rev, xiii, 
8. compared with xvil. 8. 


3, 4.3. Valet propoſitio. 7 1 
Burnet on Art. xvii. pa. | Archbiſhop King on Predeft. & 33—36. 
Whitby in Loc. Cit. Account of Holland, p. 189. 
Saurin's Serm. vol. i. p. 202—218, | Lime-ſtreet Lect. vol. i. p. 162205, 


oer ur . 


It evidently appears from hence, that they who repreſent the election and 
predeſtination ſpoken of in ſcripture, as relative only to nations, and not to 
particular perſons, are greatly miſtaken: ſeveral of theſe ſcriptures lie directly 
againſt ſuch a notion, particularly thoſe in the epiſtle to Timothy, and the Re- 
velations : and whatever arguments could be brought to prove that God had 
a reſpect to nations as ſuch, or indeed that he before the foundation of the 
world foreſaw any thing concerning the idolatrous Gentiles under that character, 


would certainly prove on the like principles a regard to particular perſons; 


ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the views of God to be merely general and indeterminate. 


eiern 


If the reaſoning of Prop. 139 & 140. relating to the ſpecial influences of 
divine grace, and to the perſeverance of the ſaints, be admitted, it will follow, 
on the ſame principles with thoſe in the propoſition, that all thoſe who are pre- 
deſtinated to life, are alſo predeſtinated to receive ſpecial grace, and to perſe- 
vere in' a holy courſe; and on the other hand, that all thoſe who are predeſti- 
nated to holineſs, are alſo predeſtinated to perſeverance and life. 1 


COROLLARY 3. 


From hence it will further appear, that the reaſon of God's predeſtinating 
ſome to everlaſting lite, was not fetched from a foreſight of their faith and obe- 


dience, conſidered as independent upon any communication of grace from him, 


but that it is to be referred into his ſovereign mercy and free grace; which is 
alſo the language of many other ſcriptures, Tit. iii. 4, 5. Epb. li. 8, 9. 


COaROLLAKY. 4+ 


It further appears, that if any repreſent divine predeſtination, as a determi- 
nation to ſave ſuch and ſuch perſons, let their temper, character, and behaviour 
be what it will; and on the other hand, aſſert a correſponding purpoſe of mak- 
ing ſuch and ſuch finally miſerable, without any regard at all to their temper 
and behaviour, they greatly miſrepreſent the {ſcripture doctrine on this head: 


but 


PRO r. CXLII. Opinion of the Remonſtrants concerning election. 459 


but this is by no means the Calviniſtical ſcheme, which always teaches that the 
means are decreed as well as the end, and that God purpoſes to ſave none but 
ſuch as by his grace he ſhall prepare for ſalvation by ſanctification: and it is 
very remarkable, that though this doctrine of predeſtination is expreſsly aſſerted 
whe often referred to in ſcripture, (which ſhews that the apoſtles eſteemed it of 
conſiderable itnportance,) yet the proceſs of the final judgment is deſcribed, as 
kinks wr not upon the ſecret decrees of God, but upon the actions and charac- 
ters of men. LOND 


SCHOLIUM I, 


On the ſame principles, thoſe who finally periſh, may be ſaid to have been WAN 
predeftinated to death: compare Prov. xvi. 4. John x. 26. Rom. ix. 17. 1 Pet. | 1 i (Mr 
ü. 8. Jude 4. On the whole, comparing one part of ſcripture with the other, i 
there ſeems to be this remarkable difference between the predeſtination to life 
and to death, that in the former caſe, God determines by the influence of his hl 1 
grace to work ſuch a change in the hearts of his elect, as that their ſalvation 11 
ſhould on the whole be aſcribed to him, and not unto themſelves : whereas he =! 
determines to bring others into ſuch circumſtances, that though their ruin ſhould 1 
in fact happen, yet they themſelves ſhould be the authors of it, and the blame 
lie as entirely upon themſelves, as if it had not been ſo much as foreknown, 
Vid. Rom. ix. 22, 23. Matt. xxv. 34, 41, | 


Scholl fun 2, 


The Remonſtrants generally believed that God's electing ſome to everlaſting 
life, was only a purpoſe of making believers finally happy, and of giving all 
to whom the goſpel came ſufficient means of faith; and that predeſtination to 
death was only a [Uni wat of making all unbelievers finally miſerable ; that God 
did not purpoſe the happineſs of one more than another, and that neither of 
theſe predeſtinations could properly be ſaid to be perſonal, wherein their notion 

evidently differed from that ſtated above. It is indeed anſwered, that this pre- 
deſtination of all believers in general, implies a predeſtination of every particu- 
lar believer, on condition of his faith; and on the principles of the propoſition 
and ſcholium, it may be allowed, that none are choſen but on this condition, 
provided we further add, that every particular perſon who does believe was 
choſen freely by divine grace to receive thoſe aſſiſtances, which God ſaw would 
in fact prevail to bring him to faith, and ſo by conſequence to ſalvation, 


Limborch's Theol, J. iv. c. i. & 3—14. 
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The chief objection againſt this doctrine is, that it tends to make thoſe who 
believe themſelves predeſtinated to life careleſs, and to make others deſperate, 
It is replied, that as thoſe only are in ſcripture ſaid to be predeſtinated to life, 
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The Supralapſarian and Sublapſarian ſchemes explained. Pax T VIII. 


who are alſo choſen to be ſaints, there can be no reaſon for any who do not find 
a prevailing principle of holineſs in their hearts, to conclude they are in that 
number: and on the whole, this objection nearly coincides with that againſt 
perſeverance, more largely conſidered, Prop. 140. F 1. gr. 5. and if perſons will 


venture to argue themſelves into negligence in matters of everlaſting importance, 


from principles, on which (though they are equally applicable to them) they 
will not neglect their lives or their ſecular buſinels, it is perverſeneſs, for which 
they are juſtly reſponſible before God. As to the ſecond part of the objection, 
if it be granted, that ſufficient aſſiſtances are given to all, none will have reaſon 
to deſpair, nor will any have an excuſe to plead before God, in conſequence of 
his ſecret purpoſes, which will not be made a rule of his final judgment. Tf 
it be ſaid, that nevertheleſs thoſe who are not predeſtinated to life are left un- 
der a neceſſity of periſning, and an impoſſibility of ſalvation ; it muſt be owned, 
that ic is difficult to ſay, how the doctrine, as explained by ſome, can be freed 
from this objection; but this conſequence does not neceſlarily follow from it, 
as we have ſtated it above, _ e 


Berry: ſtreet Led. vol. i. p. 241—244. ] Ruin and Recov. Queſt. xiii. p. 278— 
| Note. | 9 . 


So HOL IVM 4. 

The Supralapſarian and Sublapſarian ſchemes agree in aſſertin 8 the doctrine of 
predeſtination, but with this difference, that the former ſuppoſes, that God in- 
tended to glorify his juſtice in the condemnation of ſome, as well as his mercy 
in the ſalvation of others; and for that purpoſe decreed that Adam ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily fall, and by that fall bring himſelf and all his offspring into a ſtate 
of everlaſting condemnation: the latter ſcheme ſuppoſes, that the decree of 
predeſtination regards man as fallen, by an abufe of that freedom which Adam 
had, into a ſtate, in which all were to be left to necefſary and unavoidable ruin, 
who were not exempted from it by predeſtination. The chief difficulties which 
may be urged againſt the former, do likewiſe attend the latter; but the ſcheme 
ſtated in the propoſition does properly agree with neither. 


Le Blanc's Theſes, p. 121—158, 


DEFINITION LXXXIX. 


Len The mutual ſtipulation between Chriſt and the Father, relating to the redemp- 
CLXXXV. ſion of ſinners by him, previous to any act on Chriſt's part under the charac- 
ter of Mediator, has generally been called by divines the Covenant or 


REDEMPTION, 


SCHOLIVM 


That there was ſuch a covenant, either tacit or expreſs, we may aſſuredly 
conclude, conſidering the importance of the work undertaken by Chriſt, _ 
the 


PRor. CXLIII. Of the Covenant of redemption. 


the expenſive rate at which it was to be accompliſhed : and the ſcriptures after- 
wards to be produced, relating to the particulars of this covenant, will conſe- 
quently prove the exiſtence of it in the general: as indeed all thoſe prophecies, 
which relate 0 what was to be done by the Meſſiah on the one hand, and what 
benefits and rewards were to be conferred upon him and his people on the other, 
may properly be conſidered as intimations of ſuch a covenant, ſuppoſing (what 
has been already proved) the exiſtence of Chriſt as a diſtinct perſon from the Fa- 
ther, in the philoſophical ſenſe of the word, and his interpoſition in the ſuggeſtion 
and promulgation of thoſe prophecies, 1 Pet. i. 11. compare John xvii. 1—5, 
24. vi. 37. Tit. i. 2. 2 Tim. i. 9. Rev. xiii. 8, Pſal. Ixxxix. 19, Ce. 


PROPOSITION CXLII. 


To enquire into the tenour of the Covenant of redemption. 


SoLUuTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. By this covenant, Chriſt undertook to become incarnate, to dwell a a 


certain time upon earth, ſubject not only to the law of the human nature, but 
likewiſe to that of the Few diſpenſation , directing the whole of his conduct, 
while he ſhould continue here, in ſuch a manner as moſt effectually to promote 
the honour of his Father and the ſalvation of his people : that at length he would 


voluntarily deliver himfelf to ſufferings and death, and remain for a time in the 


grave; and alſo, that after his reſurrection and aſcenſion into heaven, he would 


employ his renewed lite and extenſive authority in the mediatorial kingdom to 


the ſame great purpoſes, which engaged him to become incarnate. See P/al. xl. 
6—9. Heb. x. 5—10. Ja. Ni. 1—3. Lake iv. 18, &c, 1/a. i. 5, 6. 


Peirce on Heb. x. 5. Note r. 


2. God the Father on the other hand ſtipulated, that he would by his mira- 
culous power produce Chriſt's human body in the womb of the virgin, that he 
would ſtrengthen him by the gifts and graces of his Holy Spirit for the extra- 
ordinary work before him, that he would raiſe him from the dead, and ſer him 
at his right-hand, giving himan univerſal command over the whole created world, 
as the judge of which he ſhould at length appear; in the mean time, that he 
would ſend forth the influences of his Spirit to confirm his doctrine, ſo that 
hereby it ſhould be eſtabliſhed even among the Gentile nations; and that, be- 


ſides all the advantages which others might receive, they who were predeſtinated 


to life, and were in a peculiar manner given to him, ſhould in fact be rege- 
nerated by divine grace, and ſtrengthened even to the end, and after death 
ſhould be made compleatly happy in their whole perſons in his heavenly king- 
dom for ever. See, (beſides the ſcriptures quoted Def. 89. Schol.) Ja. vii. 
14. Xi, 2, Cc. Iii. 13, 15. lili, 10-12, Iv. 4, 5. xlix. 1— 12. compared 55 
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4. Luke xxii. 29. Fohn v. 22—29. 


as lays the blame of their ruin, if they miſcarry, entirely upon themſelves : 


Whether Chriſt died for all men. Part VIII. 
Lule ii. 32. 2 Cor. vi. 2. and Rev, vii. 16, 17. Pal. ii. 7-9. Cx. 1. Micah v. 


Berry-Street Le. vol. i. p. 232 — 241. Flavel's Fonnt. of Life, Herm. 111. 
Witſ. con. Fed. l. ii. c. ii, iii. Harris Obſerv. p. 184186. 
ymer of Rev. Rel. part. i. c. iii. p. 37 | Burnet on Redempt. p. 11-15 


—62. 
COROLLARY. 


As we before obſerved, Def. 89. Schol. that the reality of this covenant would 
follow from the diſtinct perſonal exiſtence of Chriſt, and his interpoſition in the 
prophecies, ſo on the other hand, from thoſe ſcriptures here enumerated, which 
more directly prove that covenant, we may draw another argument for the pre- 
exiſtence of Chriſt, as a diſtin philoſophical perſon from the Father, diſtinct 
from and independent upon thoſe arguments urged Prop. 126. 


Burnet on Redempt. p. 25— 33. 


S.CHOLIUM 1. 


This may ſeem a proper place to enquire into the extent of redemption, or 
that celebrated queſtion, for whom Chriſt died: but all that is important on that 
head has been ſaid under the preceding propoſitions, Prop. 139, 140, 142. If 
thoſe relating to predeſtination and ſpecial grace be allowed, as alſo thoſe con- 
cerning the divine preſcience and decrees in general, then it evidently follows, 
there was a ſenſe, in which Chriſt might be ſaid to die for /; as all men par- 
take of ſome benefit by his death, and ſuch proviſion is made for their ſalvation, 


but it was in a very peculiar and much nobler ſenſe, that he died for he elect, 
intending evidently to ſecure for them, and only for them the everlaſting bleſ- 
ſings of his goſpel : and it ſeems, that the ſcripture uſes ſuch a latitude and va- 
riety in the ſenſe of the phraſe; otherwiſe it will be very difficult to make one 
part of it agree with another: compare on the one hand, the texts quoted, Prop. in 
136. Cor. 3. and on the other, John x. 15, 16, 26. xvii. 2, 9, 16. 


th 

| SCHOLIUM 2, ta 
It is objected, that if Chriſt did in any ſenſe die for all, then foraſmuch as th 
all are not ſaved, the purpoſes, of Chriſt's death are in many, and probably in . 


moſt inſtances, fruſtrated. 6 | 
Anſ. Were we to ſay, that the oxly end of Chriſt's death was, that all men 
might actually obtain eternal life, the objection might be juſt : but it may be 
faid, the purpoſes of Chriſt's death are various, and the ultimate end of it was, 
to glorify God in the actual ſalvation of all believers, and the giving others ſuch 
advantages, as ſhould filence them, and juſtify God in their condemnation oo 
puniſh- 


PROP. CLXIII. | Of eternal juſtification, | 


puniſhment, for wilfully rejecting his mercy. It plainly appears in fact, that 
this matter can be carried no further, for the hypotheſis of the actual ſalvation 
of all at laſt, 1s fo contrary to ſcripture, as to be entirely inſupportable, as we 


ſhall ſhew in the progreſs of this work : (Vid. Prop. 163. Schol. 3.) and indeed, 


the granting this great abſurdity would not thoroughly relieve us from the dif- 
ficulty here mentioned ; for the coming of Chriſt into our world 1s repreſented 
as in proſecution of a deſign, to prevent the condemnation of men, not to reſcue 
and to recover them from the final ſentence of the judgment day, 1 T hel} 
i. 10. Fohn iii. 16—18. v. 24. | 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is urged, that inſtead of magnifying it rather aſperſes the divine goodneſs, 
to ſay, that he appointed Chriſt to bring thoſe into a ſalvable ſtate whom he 
certainly knew would never be ſaved ; ſince this inſtead of being any favour to 
them, lays a foundation for tormenting reflections at laſt, It is anſwered, that 
on theſe principles it is unkindneſs in God to beſtow any advantages of genius 
or circumſtances, which he knew men would through their own wilful folly 
abuſe to their detriment : but Gad is to be conſidered as dealing with rational 
creatures in a way ſuitable to their rational nature; and if they will turn the 

ifts of his providence or grace to their own diſadvantage, they only are reſpon- 
fible for it; nor will they find either their refuge or comfort in an ungrateful 
denial of the reality or importance of the mercies they abule. : 


Lime-ſtreet Let. vol. i. p. 395, 396, | Baxt. End of Controv. c. xi, xii. & 5. 
400, 403, 446, 454—402. | Witſ. con. Fed. J. ii. c. ix. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


There is perhaps a reference to this covenant of redemption in Heb. vii. 22. 


and Chriſt is commonly ſaid to have been the ſurety of the elect, as he under- 
took for them that they ſhould through the influences of divine grace, be in fact 
brought to faith and ſalvation : compare 2 Cor. i. 20. from hence ſome have 


inferred, that they were actually juſtified from eternity, and conſequently are in a 


juſtified ſtate, even while they are going on in a courſe of unrepented fin : but 
this ſeems moſt directly contrary to the whole tenor of ſcripture; and it is cer- 
tain, that on the ſame principles on which they may be ſaid to be juſtihed, 
they may alſo be ſaid to be glorified from eternity: It the expreſſion be intended 
to ſignify no more, than that God purpoſed to juſtify them, it is not denied; 
but it is a moſt improper way of ſpeaking, and the arguments drawn 
_ thence in favour of any kind of licentiouſneſs are utterly incon- 
cluſive. . 


IWilliams's Goſpel Truth, c. i. 
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The ſcripture doctrine of the interceſſion of Chri/t lated. Part VIII. 


SCHOLIUM 5, 


Some have thought that the whole human race would have been deſtroyed by 
the death of Adam, immediately on his firſt tranſgreſſion, if God had not pur- 
poſed by Chriſt to bring them into ſuch a ſtate, as ſhould make neceſſary provi- 


ſion for their deliverance from thoſe evils, to which they were ſubjected by his 
lin, Rom. v. 12—21. © 8 : | 5 


PROPOSITION CXIIV. 


I. 3 To lay down the ſcripture doctrine relating to the interceſſion of Chriſt. 
G , | | 
— — 


lemnity: Vid. Lev. xvi. paſ. 


SoluTion and DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Chriſt is expreſsly ſaid in many places of ſcripture to intercede, i. e. to 
plead with God in favour of his people, Rom. viii. 34. Heb. vii. 25. 1 John ii. 1. 
2. The appearance of the high-prieſt among the Jews in the preſence of 


God, on the day of atonement, when he preſented before him the blood of the 
fin-offering, 1s at large referred to by St. Paul, as illuſtrating the interceſſion of 
Chriſt, Heb. ix. 11—14, 22—26. Xx. Tg bs 


19—21. . bs 
3. The appearance of Chriſt in his fp ather's preſence, in that body wherein 


he ſuffered on the croſs, though with ſuch alterations as are ſuited to the hea- 


venly ſtate, may be conſidered as a virtual interceſſion, as the appearance of 
the high-prieſt on the day of atonement, referred to above ſeems to have been; 
for we find no form of words preſcribed on this occaſion, as there are upon 
ſome others, where they might ſeem leſs neceſſary, conſidering the manner in 
which the mind would be over-awed in circumſtances of ſuch unparalleled ſo- 


4. Nevertheleſs, it does not ſeem proper to take upon us politively to aſſert, 
that our Lord does never verbally intercede for his people; that being a point 


which ſcripture does not appear to have abſolutely determined either way. 

5. However it be that our Lord expreſſes his fixed and determined deſire and 
demand in favour of his people, we may aſſure ourſelves, that on the one hand, 
it is in a manner conſiſtent with that dignity and authority to which he is now 
advanced; and on the other, that it is always ſucceſsful for the vindication and 
preſervation of his people, and the acceptance of their ſervices; (compare Zech. 


iii. 1, 2. Rom. vill. 33, 34. Rev. viii. 3, 4.) with reference to which he is de- 


{cribed as an advocate or patron of his own people continually reſiding in the 
court of heayen. | 
— Hopkins's Serm. xv. p. 525, 526. Owen on the Spirit, p. 445. 
Chrift the Mediat. p. 73, 74. Dodd. x Serm. Ne. iii. p. 64—81. Ed. 2. 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. iii. p. 757 | Berry-ſtreet Left. No. xvili. 
—765. | | Harris's Obſerv. Diſſ. i. p. 49—64- 


CoR0rL- 


Pxor. CXLIV. Of the manner and end of Chrift's interceſſion. 465 


CoRrROLLARY I. 


It muſt be the duty of Chriſtians, to maintain frequent regards to the inter- 
ceſſion of Chriſt in their addreſſes to God, and to 'comfort themſelves with the 
thoughts of ſuch a guardian and advocate, in the midſt of thoſe dangers to which 
they are here expoſe. 


COROLLARY 2. 


The conſideration of Chriſt's interceſſion is an engagement to ſerious humi- 
lity, faith, and fervour in prayer, peculiar to the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
A; Law of Chriſtian Perfect. p. 257, 258. 


SCHOLIVUM It. 

If there be any thing verbal in the interceſſion of Chriſt, there is no reaſon 
to believe that he is actually ſpeaking to God at all times without intermiſſion, 
which would be inconſiſtent with other things which the ſcripture tells us, re- 
lating to that ſtate of majeſty and authority in which he appears. There is a 
ſufficient foundation for ſaying, as the apoſtle does, that he makes continual 
interceſſion for us, if, perhaps at ſome ſtated ſeaſons of peculiar ſolemnity, ſome 
expreſs declaration be made, of his habitual deſite, that his people may receive 
the benefits purchaſed by his death, and of his readineſs to appear under the cha- 
rater of their mediator and advocate, in any particular inſtances, as occa- 
fion may require or even if his appearance in the body in which he ſuffered be 
intended as ſuch a virtual declaration, though words ſhould never be uſed. 
Compare Luke ii. 37. 1 Thel. i. 2, 3. 11. 13. v. 17. Exod. xxix. 39, 42. 2 Sam. 
Ix. 7," i, 5 | 


SCHOLIVUM 2. 


It may be queſtioned, what end the interceſſion of Chriſt can anſwer. It 
cannot be intended to remind the divine Being of any thing which he would 
otherwiſe forget, nor to perſuade him to any thing which he is not diſpoſed to 
do; bur it may ſerve to illuſtrate the majeſty and holineſs of the Father, and 
the wiſdom and grace of the Son, not to ſay, that it may have other unknown 
To uſes with reſpect to the inhabitants of the inviſible world; it is certainly a great 
comfort and encouragement to believers under their many infirmities; and in- 
deed it is impoſſible to enter into the beauty of the goſpel ſcheme in general, 
without obſerving how it 1s accommodated to the nature and circumſtances of 
fallen imperfect creatures. 5 


„ | Berry-ſtreet Lee. vol. i. p. 391396. 
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LES T. It has been urged as an objection againſt the chriſtian ſcheme in general, 


Obiethion to the mediatorial ſcheme confidered. | ParT VIII. 
$cnuoLliva 43 


- that it appaints our worſhipping God through 4 mediator, which (ſay ſome) 
— the divine goodneſs, leads us into a neglect of God, is a fort of 
indecency, when we conſider that we are always in his preſence, and may lay 
a foundation for many ſuperſtitions, as it is ſaid in fact to have done in the 
Roman church. To this it is replied, Nos — 

1. That the goodneſs of God is moſt eminently diſplayed in that conſtitution, 
by which his guilty creatures may be moſt OT emboldened in their 
addreſſes to him, and yet at the ſame time reminded in every approach of 
their own ſinfulneſs and unworthineſs, and of the diſpleaſure of God which is. 
conſequent upon it; which ends ſeem to be excellently anſwered, by appoint- 
ing his Son to be the mediator of our approaches. 

2. The chriſtian ſcheme directs us not to terminate our regards in the Me- 
diator, but to. addreſs our petitions to God through him, and every where re- 
preſents it as his office to bring us 2% God. | 0 8 

3. It is ſo far from being an indecency to approach a ſovereign by the per- 
ſon he appoints to introduce us to him, that if ſuch an appointment be made, 
(for which in ſome caſes there may be an apparent reaſon, ) it would be a great 
indecency to come directly and immediately to him. a 

4. The propenſity of mankind to make uſe of mediators of their own chuſ- 
ing and inventing, which appeared among the Heathens, and ſtill appears in 
the church of Rome, plainly ſhews how well the notion of a mediator is ſuited 
to the common. apprehenſion of mankind ; and it ſeems that no wiſer proviſion. 
could be made, to prevent their multiplying ſuch mediators, than appointing 
one ſuch illuſtrious perſon as the ſcripture exhibits under this character, who 

conſequently would be wronged by ſuch a ſuppoſed multiplication. 


TindaPs Chriſtian. as ald, Ic. p. 73— | Blount's Oracles of Reaſon, p. 89. 

75. I Butler's Anal. part ii. c. v. p. 284, 285. 
Leland againſt Tind. vol. ii. c. xv. 5. Tillotſ. Serm. vol. i. No. xlvi. g. 468— 
529—538. Fo 15 


SG HOL IVM 4. | 

It is to be remembered, in all the chriſtian doctrine relating bath: to the 
atonement and interceſſion of Chriſt, that we are to conſider him as a perſon 
graciouſly appointed by Ged to this 2 which, if it be duly attended to, 
will prevent the apprehenſion, as if God were the leſs gracious, or our obliga- 
tions to the Father at all diminiſhed, by thoſe we are under to the Son, 1 Car. i. 
30. 2 Cor. v. 18. Epb. i. 3—6, 9, 11, 12. 1 Pet. i. 2-5, Heb. v. 4, 5. 


Degaridge on Education, p. 16. 


8 Ho. 


# 
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PRO Pp. CXLTV . Of Chriff's prieſtly Mee. 


The prisſth office of Chriſt kas generally been explained, as executed in His 


offering Mink as à ſacriffee to God for ds, and interceding with God upon 


this ſacrifice ; but Mr. Peirce, and moſt of the Socinians, ſuppoſè it only to con- 
fiſt in the ter: and Mr. Peirte argties from Heb. viii. 4. that the execution of 
it begun upon Chriſt's entering into heaven: but the text in queſtion only proves 
that Chriſt/y being of ths tribe of Juaab, could nov, according to the Adoſare law, 
be a prieſt to miniſter in the Ari temple, which none can reaſonably main- 


tain that he was: compare Heb. vii. 14, Nevertheleſs, as the apoſtle often aſ- 


ſures us that he is a prieſt of a higher order, all that he has done and ſuffered 


to make atonement for the ſins of men, may, according to the moſt common 


acceptation of the word, be called a ſeries of ſacerdotal actions; as it is certain 


there were many acts of atonement performed by Moſaic prieſts, beſides that 


which paſſed on the great days of atonement, and ſacrifices were ſometimes of- 


fered with acceptance by thoſe who were not regularly prieſts. Compare Judges 
vi. 25, 26. xili. 16. 1 Kings xviii. 33, 38. | 


Peirce on Heb. v. 5, 6. viii. 4. Note z.] Eſſay on Chris Prieſthood. 
Embyn's Serm. Ne. xvi. p. 326—333. | Owen's Diſſertation on Heb. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


Some have thought the comparative ſmallneſs and meanneſs of this earth of 


ours, as it appears upon the juſteſt principles of aſtronomy, to be ſomething 
inconſiſtent with the ſyſtem of doctrines laid down in ſeveral preceding pro- 


poſitions, in which ſo great and glorieus a perſon is repreſented as dying and 


ſuffering ſo much to promote our happineſs. But it may be anſwered, 


1. That we know not what influence the hiſtory of our redemption by the 


death of the Son of God, and ſalvation by his continued care, may have through- 
out all eternity upon the reſt of God's rational creation, to whom it may be made 
known. Compare Epb. iii. 10. 1 Pet. i. 12. The monuments of God's diſ- 
pleaſure againſt ſin, and compaſſion to ſinners, will no doubt for ever remain, 
and perhaps the happineſs of all the redeemed from among nen may bear a very 
ſmall proportion to the whole ſum of happineſs ariſing to other beings, from 
the knowledge and remembrance of it: compare Rev. v. 11—14. 

2. That if we conſider, as we ſhall afterwards endeavour to ſhew, that the 
appearance of God's own Son in the fleſh is a glorious victory which he has ob- 
tained over the prince of darkneſs; the meanneſs of thoſe creatures, who ate made 
finally triumphant through Chriſt, as the great captain of ſalvation, may ren- 
der the power and grace of God in him more illuſtrious than it could have 
been, had the creatures ſo redeemed and delivered been originally of a nobler 
order, and fixed in a more conſiderable ſtate and abode. 


s 3. That 
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An objection from the ſmallneſs of our earth confidered. ParT VIII. 


3. That if, (as may hereafter be ſhewn) the angelic order of beings are by 
this means confirmed in a ſtate of indefectible happineſs, and incorporated with 
the glorified ſaints in one holy and triumphant ſociety, (Eph. i. 10. iii. 15, 
Heb. xit. 22—24.) it is an important circumſtance added to both the former 
to obviate the objection, and ſeems to have proceeded on the ſame principles, 
which determined God to chuſe that the Redeemer ſhould appear in the form of 
a poor and deſtitute infant, and that of a mean man, rather than of ſome 


mighty prince, while here upon earth. 


Baker's Refleftions on Learning, p. 97, Taylors Key to Rom. 5 131==133. P. 52, 
99. _ 53. e 
Mbiſt. Theory, Introd. p. 58, 89. | 


The END of the Ei6utn PAR. 


PART 


r 
A Survey of the chief Duri. : s which the Goſpel requires ; 


and more particularly of its pos1T1ive InsTITUTIONS; 
in which the Doctrine of the CHRISTIAN Satnathu, the 
SACRAMENTS, and the Conſtitution of the CHURCR, 
are particularly confidered. 
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DEFINITION XC. 


HF covenant which is made between God and thoſe who believe the LE CT. 
goſpel, whereby they declare their ſubjection to him, and he declares xv 


his acceptance of them and favour to. them, is commonly called by divines. 
the COVENANT OF GRACE.. | | 


DEFINITION XCE 


Any, covenant. whereby God requires per 2A obedienca from his creatures, in 
ſuch a manner as to make no expreſs proviſion for the pardon,. of offences to be 
committed againſt the precepts of it, on the repentance of ſuch ſuppoſed offen- 


ders, but pronounces a ſentence of death upon them, may be called x cove- 


NANT OF WORKS, whatever the particular duties required by it may be. 


| COROLLARY 1. Ts 
The covenant made with Adam, as deſcribed above, Prop. 134. and Cor. 
was a covenant. of works.. MT 1 e 
. Co nn 
What was peeuliar to the covenant made with Hael at mount Sinai, ſeems 
to have been at leaſt in a great meaſure. a covenant of Works; for though it 


made ſome proviſion for purification from ceremonial pollutions, and for the 


pardon of the offender, i. e. for his reſtoration to the privileges of the Jew:fp 
republic, upon his offering the appointed ſacrifics for ſins of ignorance and in- 
edvertency; yet it pronounced ſentence of death on all that preſumpiuouſly of- 
fended, appointing no facrifice at all for ſuch, but declaring the curſe of God 
to be upon all that continued not in all things which were written in the book of 
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The conſtitution of the Covenant of grace explained. PART IX. 
the law to do them, Numb. xv. 30, 31. Deut. xxvii. 26. Gal. iii. 10— 12. 
Rom. x. 5. i | 8 9 
Berrysſtreet Lebt. vol. i. Serm. xili. | Witfi Icon. Fed. l. iv. c. iv. $ 5157, 
P. 274—276. | | 


PROPOSITION L. 
To enquire into the gonſtitution bf the caveman of grace, or the mutual 


ſtipulations af it. | 


Solution and DEMONSTAR AT TO V. "71 


great and aggravated ſoever they may have been, the influences G his Spirit, 
whereby they may be enabled to reſiſt tempratibns, to diſcharge che duties of 
life, and to perſevere in their chriſtian courſe to the end of it. Fe allo engages 
to diſpoſe all the affairs of life for them in the moſt gracious manner, and. at 
death te receive their departed ſpirits to a Kare of happineſs, till at laft their 
bodies be raiſed, and their Hole perſons made compleatly and eternally: bleſſed, 
Heb. viii. 10—12. Fer. xxxii. 38—40. Ezek. xxxvi. 25—27. Rom. vili. 28. 
P/al. Ixxiii. 24. Rev. xiv. 13. Tit. i. 2. John vi. 40. 

2. They on the other hand engage, that, by the aſſiſtanc of his grace, they will 
make it their care and endeavour to render ſincere and univerſal obedience to all 


the diſcoveries and intimations of the wil of God, with regard to their duty to 


God, to the Redeemer, to their felluw- creatures, or to themſelves, not making 
a reſerve in favour of any fin whatſoever; and they engage to make this their 
main care even to the end of their lives; and: that they will: openly maintain 
their chriſtian profeſſion, whateven circumſtances of danger or difficulty may 
ariſe, and how expenſive ſoever ſuch a ſeries of faithful ſervices may prove; 
on the whole, depending for. their acceptance with God, not upon the merit of 
their on compleat obedience, but on the riches. of his free grace maniteſted in 
and by Chriſt, Rom. vi. 13. xii. 1. Heb. xii. 9. Tit. it, 1114, Matt. x. 32, 
39. xvi. 24—26. Luke xvii. 9, 10. Gal. v. 4, 5. The demonſtration of moſt 
of theſe particulars may be found in the preceding propoſitions, or will be more 
particularly exhibited in thoſe that follow; and the whole tenor of ſcripture 
does ſo plainly run this way, as to render it leſs neceſſary to attempt a full 
enumeration of all the paſſages, which map be brought to illuſtrate what has 
been aſſerted. X 


COnOLLARY 


They miſrepreſent the nature of this covenant; who conſider is, merely un⸗ 
der the notion of an abſolute: promiſa on God's part, which indeed can, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, be no covenaut at all; (compare Def. 45.) and who my 

| ent 


* 


PRO P. CXLV. 


ſent all that we have to do, 2s conſiſting in caſting ourſelves upon that pro- 
miſe, and paſſively leaving ourfelves to God, to do what he pleaſes with us, in 
ſubſerviency to his own gracious purpoſe concerning us. Compare 


Boſtock on the Covenant. | | Dodd. Riſe and Prog. c. xvii. p. 161— 
Ramſay's Princ. vol. i. p. 307. 1 TAY 
= SCHOLIU M 1. | 45 ; 


Of the Abrahamic Covenant. 


There have been various diſpenſations of this covenant to the people of God 
in different ages of the church. Obſcure intimations were given to the 


patriarchs, and to Jrael by Moſes and the prophets, as was ſhewn above; and 


opened, till at length it was fully revealed to the 


it ſeems to have been goo 
ſion of the Spirit upon them, and was probably the word 


apoſtles, after the e 


of wiſdom in their mouths. Vid. Prop. 117. § 1. gr. 1. Perhaps the gradual 


openings of it are no where better repreſented than in 
Watts's Harm. of Div. Diſpenſ. paſſ. 


„ SCHOLIUM 2. 
It has been debated, whether the covenant made with Abraham, of which 


circumciſion was the appointed token, were that covenant of grace, or merely 
a temporal covenant, relating to the land of Canaan, and. other ſecular bleſſings 


to be conferred upon his ſeed. It ſeems moſt reaſonable to conclude, that it 
comprehended ſpiritual bleſſings. 3 

1. Becauſe otherwiſe there would not have been a proper foundation for God's: 
calling himſelf their God, which muſt import being their friend with regard to 
their higheſt and moſt important intereſts, Matt. xxii. 32. Heb. xi. 16. 

2. The apoſtle ſeems expreſsly to have decided this queſtion, both when 


he calls circumciſion a {eal. of the righteoufueſs of faith, Rom. iv. 11. (i. e. the 


token of Abraham's being accepted with God as righteous, upon his believing ;} 
and alſo, when he declares that believers are the children of Abraham, as heirs: 
of the bleſſings promiſed to him, Rom. iv. 11—17. Gal. itt. 6—9, 14—17, 29. 
compare Gen. xvii. 4—12. which contains the greateſt and moſt excellent pro- 
miſes any where made to Abraham and his ſeed, and conſequently muſt include 
ſpiritual bleſſings, if ſuch bleſſings are any where included, as we have ſhewn 
they are *. | | . 


Withi Raon. Red. k iv. c. il. & 10—23. 
Se nOL TUM 3. 


We readily allow, that there were temporal promiſes made to- Abraham, of 
the multiplication of his ſeed, of an inheritance in the land of Canaan, and the 


S geg Dodor Taylor's Covenant of grace. | 
att delive- 


471 


472 | Scripture account of chriſtian duties. PART IX 
deliverance of his deſcendants from the Egyptian bondage; and ſome. of thoſe 
promiſes were undoubtedly fealed to them by circumciſion, on condition that 
they ſubmitted to the particular ſtatute law given by God to the Feroyh nation; 
but it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe that circumciſion, conſidering the view in 
which it was originally inſtituted, did likewiſe import, that the infants circum. 
ciſed ſhould be conſidered, not as under a covenant of works, but that, on 
their believing, as their father Abraham did, they ſhould alſo be entitled to 
thoſe ſpiritual bleſſings which he by faith received; as the ſeeming rigour of 
the Sinai covenant might be intended to awaken their minds, to ſearch for thoſe 
intimations of goſpel grace which were given; (though with ſuch degrees of 
obſcurity as ſuited the gradual openings of the grand ſcheme) and to endear to 
them any ſuch diſcoveries, when they were convinced of the neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing juſtification and life, in that way of humble faith, in which Abraham their 
father found it: and in this view they are likewiſe a leſſon to all Chriſtians : 
Rom. iv. and Gal. iii. 24, 25. Rom. v. 20, 21. and the awful ſolemnity with 
which the Moſaic law was promulgated from mount Sinai, might not a little 

ſubſerve this great purpoſe, Heb. xii. 18—29, 


Watts's Harm. of Div. Diſpenſ. c. vi. p. 40—54- 
5 PROPOSITION CXLVI. 
Lrer., To enquire into the principal heads of chriſtian duty, as they are laid down 


CLXXXIX. jn ſcripture. | | 


LEM M A. 


We do not intend a large enumeration of ſcriptures on each head, by which 
it might eaſily be ſhewn, that all the moſt conſiderable particulars mentioned 
above in our ethical lectures, as branches of the law of nature, are recommended 
in the old and new teſtament : we ſhall here content ourſelves with a general 
ſurvey; only hinting that it might not be an unprofitable employment, to add 
ſuch texts of ſcripture in their proper places to this lecture, to which purpoſe 
the collection in Dr. Gafrel and Dr. Wright may be very ſerviceable. 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. With regard to Gad, we are evidently required to love him above all, 
to conſecrate ourſelves entirely to his ſervice, to ſubmit in all things to his will, 
and to imitate his univerſal holineſs, which muſt neceſſarily imply all thoſe 
branches of divine virtue, mentioned Prop. I. Matt. xxii. 3 7. Kom. vi. II. 
xii. 1. Heb. xii. 9—11. Matt. v. 48. Eph. v. 1. | | 

2. With regard to the Lord Feſus Chriſt, we are required not only to receive 
him by ſuch a faith as has been before deſcribed, but to maintain ſuch habitual 
regards to him, as our inſtructor, atonement; interceſſor, governour, 8 

e | ſtrength, 


. A 


PRO P. CXLVI. Chriſtian duties continued. 


ſtrength, example, and forerunner, as are correſpondent to thoſe relations in 
which he is repreſented as ſtanding to us in the ſcriptures urged under preceding 
propoſitions, to which may be added Jobn x. 27. Phil. iii. 3. Gal. ii. 20. 1 Pet. 


i. 8. Heb. xii. 2. 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Eph. vi. ult. 


3. As to the Holy Spirit, we are required to pray for it, to endeavour at all 


times to behave ourſelves in ſuch a manner as that we may not offend it, and 
forfeit his influences, but on the contrary, may engage a fuller communication 


of them, Luke xi. 13. 1 Thefſ. v. 19. Eph. iv. 30. V. 18. Gal. v.25. 


4. Towards each other, we are required not only carefully to maintain a harm- 


leſs and inoffenſive conduct, but to take all opportunities of doing good to the 


bodies and ſouls of our fellow- creatures; and as a foundation of all friend 
offices towards them, to love our neighbour as ourſelves, and to do to others 


as we would they ſhould do to us, and this univerſally to all our fellow- creatures, 


not excepting even the worſt of our enemies, Phil. ii. 4. Gal. vi. 2, 10. Matt. 


xxii. 39. vii. 12. v. 43—48. Rom. xiii. 8— 10. Col. iii. 12— 14. Eph. v. 2. 
Nom. X11. ult. „„ | 


5. With regard to cui ſelves, we are required to mortify our corporeal appetites, 


and fo to regulate our paſſions, that we may not be tranſported into any degree 


of intemperance, unchaſtity, raſh anger, exceſſive grief, or any other diſorder of 
mind; but may keep ourſelves in ſuch a poſture, as to be always fit for the 


ſervice of God in the duties of our reſpective ſtations and callings, in which we 
are to employ ourſelves therefore with diligence and vigour, always maintaining 


an humble opinion of our own abilities and improvements, arrogating nothing 


to ourſelves of merit before God, nor ſeeking among men our own applauſe and 5 
honour, dominions, or poſſeſſions, but willingly giving place to others, and. 
in honour eſteeming them better than ourſelves: and, as ſuch great proſpects are 


opened upon us in another life, we are cautioned againſt being exceſſively at- 


tached to the things of the preſent world, and urged to ſet our affections on thoſe 


of a better, Eyb. v. 18. Col. iii. 5, 6. Rom. Xu. 11-14. Matt. v. 27—30. 


| Luke xii. 35. Rom. xii. 11. Matt. xviii. 3, 4. Phil. ii. 3, Sc. Jobn xiii. 14. 


Luke xvii. 10. Matt. vi. 19, 20. Col. iii. 1, 2. | 
Wright's great Concern and ſubſequent | Gaſtrel's Chriſtian Inſtitutes, c. vi—ix. 
Treaties, pal .. | Sy 
COROLLARY. 5 
Such an evident agreement between the moral part of chriſtianity, and the 


law of nature, as deduced in the preceding parts of this work, is a great con- 


firmation of the divine original of the goſpel, eſpecially when compared 
with its external evidence; and makes it apparent, that neither good men nor 
angels would have publiſhed ſuch a ſyſtem of morality, in connection with a 
fraud, moſt contrary to many of its fundamental branches. 


Daddridge's x Serm. p. 211, 212, 220, 221. OX. 
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Cbriſt's precept concerning ſweating explained. | PART IX. 


FF ce I; 


| As image-worſhip was expreſsly forbidden to the Jews, in - numberkefs pal- 
ſages of their law and prophets, ſo it was charged as an immorality upon the 
Centiles, Jer. x. 2, 3, Fc. Als xvli. 29. Rom. i. 21—25. 1 Jabn v. 21. 


SCHOLIUM: 2. 


Many have inferred from Matt. v. 33, 34. and James v. 12. that oaths are 
in all caſes forbidden to Chrifians : but it is evident this prohibition can only re- 
ter to ſwearing in common converſation, 

1. Becauſe otherwiſe Chriſt.muſt have charged all ſwearing as an immorality 
in its own nature, for he ſays, whatſoever is more than this comes of evil + now as 
ſwearing was in ſome, caſes expreſsly required. by the Maſaic law, (Vid. Lev. v. 

1. Numb. xxx. 2. Exod, xx. II.) we. cannot imagine that Chriſt would have 
. it univerſally in ſuch terms as theſe. 

2. Becauſe Chriſt anſwered. when interrogated upon oath, Matt. xxvi,. 63. 

Mark xiv. 61. 
Ge Becauſe St, Paul, who muſt no donbt be inſtructed in the will of Chriſt, 
does in ſeveral of his writings make uſe of expreſſions equivalent to an oath, 
at leaſt. much more than yea and nay, Rem: 1. 9. 1 Cor. xv. 31. 2 Cor. 1 1. 18, 23. 
Gal. i. 20. Phil, 1. 8. 1 The. ii. 35. 

4. Becauſe the lawfulneſs of oaths on great and. important occaſions ſeems to 
be granted, Heb. vi. 13— 17. compare Rev. x. 5; 6. Deut. xxxii. 0. 
5. There are other paſſages in Chriſt's ſermon on the mountain, which in or- 
der to make a rational and bo ſenſe muſt be interpreted in as great a la- 
titude, as we here ſuppoſe in chat paſſage, on which 7 againſt ſwear. 
ing is built, Matt. v. 39— 42. add 1 Tim. v. 80. 


Grot. de Jure, I. ii. c. xili. 9.21. Baſſe's Def. of Quak: p. 202—212. 
Tillotſ. Serm. vol. i. Ne. xxli. p. 2 12 Dead. Fam. Kxpe/. tk 39. not, G, i, k. 
— 215. c 


SCHOLIUM' 3. 


It is debated whether thoſe forts of falſhoods, which are called ien lies, 
i. e. ſuch as ſeem, in their immediate conſequence to tend to the advantage ra- 
ther than the detriment of mankind, be forbidden in ſcripture. To prove them 
unlawful, the following places are urged, Col. mi. 9. Ephi iv. 25. Rev. xxi. 8. 
Rom. ili. 7, 8. On the other hand it is urged, that ſame inftances of ſuch falſ- 
hood are mentioned in ſcripture with * rather than blame, Exod. i. 
19, 20. Joſb. ii. 5. compared with Heb. xi. 31. Judges iv. 18, Se. compared 


with v. 24—26. 2 Kings vi. 19. But it may bg anſwered, that where there 
does evidently * to have been a falſhood in the preceding caſes, (Which 


perhaps 


— — 


That in ſome inſtances, perſons are allowed 


Po. CXLVI. The Clryran law gf. Divorce ronſdered. 47³ 
perhaps in the laſt there was not, ). it is hy no means plain that the falſhood was 
approved by God, though the faith, with which it was mixed, and which was 
the leading principle in the main ſeries of action referred. to, be edge. 

not to have been bound by their 


. oaths, is readily confefſed, i. e. where the things which they wäre to do were 


tion, occalioned by the fraud of thoſe who expected to receive atyantage from 


in themſelves unlawful, or when the oath is: taken by thofe who! were not fe- 
gularly in this reſpect ſui juris, or where the oath was made on a falſe ſu po- 


Ag Mn edv GT; ergy 
d "12. 1 MITT we . 
- NT > 45 a 5. = 

Ban T1 A1 7 a 2 4 | 


LY 2 I 
Grot. de Fure, l. ii. c. xiii. 4. r S¹,jefſ . Hiſt. vol. li. p. 212—2 16. 


75 ets * aii. Loc. xi. Queſt. xx. 9 Leland againſt Tindsl, vol. i. p. 248— 


TE 'S'C'H, OL 4. a 8 
Divorce, except in caſes of adultery, appears to be ſo expreſsly forbidden 1322 5 


Chriſt, Matt. v. 32. xix. 3—9.. (compare 1 Cor. vii, 10, 11.) that it is ſtrange 


it ſhould ever have been diſputed among Chriſtians. To ſay, as | ſome have 


done, that woprac does in the general ſighfy any great crime, is very arbitrary; 


for though it is frequently put for idolatry in ſcripture, it is then plainly uſed in 
a metaphorical ſenſe, in which it is ant as a breach of ſomething analo- 
gous to a marriage covenant between ( 


1 


od and J/rael : compare Ezek. xvi. 8, 15, 


4 * 


. 


c. Nevertheleſs many divines of great note have maintained, that in caſe 


of obſtinate deſertion in one of the parties, the other is thereby ſet at liberty, ſince 
the very primary end of the marriage covenant is defeated ; and have thought 
the caſe. to be expreſsly determined by St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 10—15. But it 
is to be remembered, that this determination can only be applied, when it is not 
in the power of the party injured to procure the return of the other by any 
legal proceſs. It may be alledged, it is ſo difficult to reconcile this interpreta- 
tion with the decifion of our Lord, and with what Paul ſays, ver. 11. that 
perhaps it may be more adviſeable to underſtand the liberty ſpoken of, as relating 
to a liberty of continuing to live apart, without eagerly ſoliciting a return to 
the party, by whom the Chriſtian had been on a religious account thus injuri- 
ouſly diſmiſſed. But it may be replied, that ver. 11. above, , determines on 
the caſe of the believing. wife having voluntarily withdrawn, and not on that of 
her being divorced by her huſband. If the party, that had committed the injury 
married another, as that was adultery on Chriſt's deciſion, there could be no 


doubt, but in that caſe the zjured party was at liberty to marry again. 


Milton of Divorce, l. ii. c. xvii, Xviti. | Limb, Theol. J. v. c. lx. § 39. 
p. 43—47. Is oaleacius Caracciolus's Life, c. xxi, xxiv, 
Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. § 23, 24. 5 9 
Bucer of Divorce, apud Milt. p. 162, | Calvin in Loc. 
1630 - 9 $64 
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476 The chriſtian law relating tv polygamy and inceſt. PAR IX. 
TT | | YET oo 0680 1417 1 . 3 | | | 
oe a bo AE SEEM. 5 
Fi It has been debated, how: far polygamy was allowed in the old teſtament, or 
{10 whether it were not rather condemned: Mz/..1i. 14—16. has been urged in that 
'F view, and ſome have apprehended: this to be the ſenſe of Lev. xviii. 18. But 
i it may be anſwered, that the precept of marrying the brother's widow, which 
vas not limited to the caſe of the ſucceeding brother's being a ſingle man, might 
require polygamy in. ſome caſes, and that the providing for it ſo expreſsly in 
others, (Deut. xxi. 1g. Exod. xxi. 10.) plainly ſhews the law is not to be in- 
terpreted in this ſenſe > and indeed one can hardly imagine, that had polygamy 
been regarded as: adultery in the ſight of God, he would have favoured the 
atriarchs who lived in it with ſach intimate converſe and friendſhip; not to 
inſiſt on the argument from 2 Sam. x11. 8. ſeeing ver. 11. may ſeem a ſufficient 
reply. The deciſion of Chriſt, Mzzt. xix. 4—6. and that of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. 
vil. 2. does indeed plainly ſhew that it was not to be practiſed by Chriſtians, 
and Matt. xix. q. eſpecially intimates it to be a kind of adultery, i.e. ſome breach 
of the ſeventh commandment. Compare Matt. v. 28. Nevertheleſs, it is no 
where expreſsly declared, that if a perſon, who before. married ſeveral wives, 
were converted to chriſtianity, he muſt be obliged to put away all but the firſt, 
it ſeems that the Holy Spirit judged it ſufficient to diſcountenance polygamy by 
ſuch intimations Fen 9h above mentioned, and alſo by declaring thoſe who. 
practiſe it incapable of the miniſterial office,, which was certainly a proper brand 
of infamy ſet upon it, 1 Tin. iii. 2. „ 
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Owen's T beol. . .in. | Baxter's Works, vol. iv. P. 122. 
Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. i. p.] Reflet?. on Polyg. p. 7— 13, 29. & Diſſ. 
381, 382. Not. 11705 iv, v. . 
Whitby on Mark x. 11. Note c. 125 
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Sen otro m6. 


That inceſt was condemned under the old law as an immorality of the heathens, 
Lev. xviii. 24— 27. and 1s alſo in one inſtance ſpoken of by the apoſtle with 
great abhorrence, 1 Cor. v. 1, 13, is evident: but there is a great deal of room 
to debate, how far thoſe degrees of affinity and conſanguinity, within which it 
was unlawful for the Fews to contract marriage, are to be a rule for 46. The 
chief queſtion is about the lawfulneſs of marrying a brother's wife, which the ex- 
_ preſs precept for doing it in ſome caſes proves not to be a natural immorality, 
though it were forbidden in others: yet from Lev. xviii. 18. it. may well be 
queſtioned, whether the marrying two fiſters ſucceſſively, were by the Moſaic law 
Drbidden though where the civil law of a country forbids ſuck marriages, it 
is certainly much better to avoid contracting them. 
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| Grot. de Jure, I. ii. c. v. $ 13, 14. | Blount's Oracles of Reaf. p. 135—151. 
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PRO. CXLVI. Chriftian doflrine of obedience to governors. 


SEROLIUN 7. ret 
It is moſt evident, that ſcripture requires obedience to governors, Rom: xiii. 


16. Tit. iii. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14, 17. but it has been the ſubject of great diſ- 


pute how far theſe precepts extend. All grant that they cannot oblige us to 
do any thing in obedience to the magiſtrate, which is contrary to the divine 


law: compare As iv. 19. but _— have maintained unlimited paſſive obedience, 


and the unlawfulneſs of reſſiſtance in ſubjects upon any conſideration whatſoever. 
The controverſy 1s too large to be fully examined here, but the following ge- 
neral remarks may be of uſe, when enquiring into it. 85 

1. That it is in itſelf very unlikely, that ſo benevolent a ſcheme as that of 
the goſpel ſhould be ſo calculated, as neceſſarily to deſtroy the civil rights of 
mankind, and to enſlave free nations, depriving the ſubject of thoſe privileges 
which expreſs contract had given them, in thoſe countries, where either a mo- 
narchy or ariſtocracy was limited by law; ſo that it may reaſonably be expected, 
that very ſtrong proofs be brought of this, before a thing ſo improbable can 
be admittec. | | | 


2. That there are many general prohibitions in ſcripture, which common 


ſenſe requires us to explain with ſome limitations. Vid. Schol. 2. | 
3. The apoſtles did no doubt intend to teach Chriſtians, that they ought to 


be very cautious how they diſturb a government; and if any circumſtances 


ariſe, in which it appears probable, that reſiſtance will occaſion more evil than 
good to the public, then the texts quoted above inforee the obligation which 
Chriftians are under, by the general laws of the goſpel, as well as thofe of na- 
ture, cautiouſly to forbear it. „„ 


4. The chief argument on which the apoſtle infiſts, Rom. xiii. will not in- 


fer unlimited paſſive obedience. 


5. Chriftianity was in the apoſtle's time in ſo weak a ſtate, that Chriſtians, 
as ſuch, might be under ſome obligation to further admiſſion than in all caſes 
can now be required ; and 1t would have been an hazardous matter, and per- 
haps liable to great abuſes and ſcandal, if the apoſtles had entered nicely into 


various circumſtances, and ſtated the caſe when reſiſtance is, and when it is 


not lawful ; which, under fo unrighteous and tyrannical a government as the 
Roman, might eaſily have been interpreted as ſedition: it was therefore prudent 
to reſt in ſuch general advices and cautions to obedience, as to be ſure do com- 

monly though not univerſally obhge. n 
6. Nevertheleſs, if it ſhould on the whole be acknowledged, that ſub- 
jects are in all caſes bound to ſubmit to the ſupreme power, (which 
is not by any means proved from the texts above quoted,) yet it would 
not follow from thence, that where the ſupreme legiſlative power is, as 
among us, divided among many perſons, all the other branches of it, 
and all the people ſubject to it, muſt therefore univerſally ſubmit to 
him, in whom the ſupreme executive power is lodged; i. e. that the 
| | 3 king 
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478 Of cbe luufalneſi of war. Pa N. 
king is to be obeyed, without and againſt the conſent of his parlin. 
MENTS. | 
Atterbury Concio ad Clerum. ] Hoadly's Reply. 5 
. Headly's Lett. to Aitterb. | | Grot.de Jure, l. i. c. iv. Hy. N*.$—;, 
—— en Government, p.192—194. | 813. 
»Blackeo. Serm. NY. iv. | Sachev., Trial. 
Hoadly's - 4h NT... Trial of. the Seven Biſhops. 
--Blac kw. 8 fe | | 
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Lz CT. Few Chriſtians have queſtioned the lawfulneſs of war, but the Quakers de. 
CXCI. ny it, and urge Mart: v. 38—41. Rom. xii. 17—21. and Matt. xxvi. 32. 
For an anſwer to the. ſrſt of theſe texts, ſee Schol. 2. As to the ſecand, it is 
granted that revenge is there forbidden, but if any circumſtances ſhall ariſe, in 

- which we are perſuaded, that by reſiſting evil and endeavouring to puniſh the 
aggreſſor, the public good will be promoted, reſiſtance may be made, and pu- 
niſhment executed, without any degree of malice againſt. the offenders. And as 
wet to Matt. xxvi.'52. our Lord cannot be underſtood, . d. they that have re- 
Nl „ courſe to the ſword, ſhall periſh. by the. righteous judgment of Gad, fince war 
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Wit. had been ſo often undertaken, and proſecuted. in its greateſt rigour, by an ex- 

Wil! preſs divine command in the old teſtament: it mult therefore be conſidered, 

1 only as a determination on this particular caſe, to which our Lord ſeems to have 

1 applied a proverbial expreſſion among the Jeros, that thoſe who are readieſt to | 
1 meddle with weapons of war are often the firſt that fall by them, and prove | 
wh the occafion'of their own deſtruction.— On the other hand, the following ſcrip- | 
1 tures are often referred to, as countenancing if not vindicating arms, Late iii. 14. | 
1 Matt. viii. 10. Ads x. 1, Cc. But it is an argument of much greater importance, a 
1 that the doctrine we have here been o eee make every deſperate vil- f 
194 lain irreſiſtible, and conſequently would give up all the property and lives in a 
Wl! city or province to one ſuch perſon ; and this, even though the perſon denying t 
1 reſiſtance or war ſhould allow of magiſtracy; for the decree of the magiſtrate t 
1 againſt ſuch a one could not regularly take place, till he has been bropghs to a ( 
ll trial, which on this hypotheſis he could not be, or till he proceeded for want ( 
A of ſuch appearance to an outlaum, and then it could not be executed, without L 
15 ſuch a forcible attack upon that perſon as this principle qppoſes. : The com- 0 
Wi mon law therefore of. benevolence. to ſociety requires an aſſault on ſuch a per- it 
1 fon, which does not imply any ſuch malevolence to him, as is inconſiſtent with ci 
10 the chriſtian temper in its greateſt heights. 8 tl 
400 | Grot. de Jure, l. i. e. 1}. §7—10. c. ll. S 3. ] Beſſe's Def. of: Quak. p. 2 12224. : 
10 It muſt indeed be allowed, that many of the Primitive Chriſtians ſcrupled * 
Wet the lawfulneſs of war, but they were not uniform in their opinions about it : 
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PRO P. CXLVI. The office of magiſtracy allowed by the. goſpel. 


and if they had, no-certain argument could have been drawn from thence. See 
what Moyle and King have written upon this ſubject;. in the curious controverly 


about the Thundering Legion. 


S HMOU TUN GG 


The office of magiſtracy; appears ſo abſolutely neceſſary, in order to preſerve 
the peace of ſociety, (Vid. Prop. 64, 69.) that it may juſtly be wondered, eſpe- 


cially conſidering the paſſages quoted, Schal. 7. that any. ſhould have imagined 
it unlawful for a Chriſtian to bear ſuch an office, The chief texts urged in 


defence of ſo abſurd a notion are Matt. xx. 23. Mark x. 42. Luke xxii. 25, but 
t is plain our Lord there only intends to diſcourage. the ambitious, temper pre- 


vailing among the apoſtles, which inclined them to contend about that ſecular 


power which was not deſigned for any- of.them. Were the interpretation here 
oppoſed to be admitted, it would follow, either. that there muſt be no magiſ- 
trate at all in chriſtian, countries, which would be their utter, diſſolution and! 
ruin, or elle that magiſtrates. who. are. nat Chriſtian muſt be eſtabliſhed/ among 
them, which is in itſelf very abſurd, and. directly contrary to the whole of the. 
apoſtle's reaſoning, 1 Cor. vi. 1,. Sc. compare 1/e. xlix. 23. 


Atterk. Ser m. vol. ii. p. 89-91. | Limborch's Theol. I. V. c. - Ixiii. F. 1—18. 


ScHOL IU M 10. 
It is plain that the genius of the goſpel leads ſo. ſtrongly: to · the exerciſe of: 


is 


love and beneyolence, that we can never. believe that per /ecutzon tor conſcience 


fake, which. ſeems in the nature of things ſo irrational. and lo miſchievous, (Prop. 


77.) ſnould make a part of that ſcheme, unleſs..it-were.very.cxpreſsly aſſerted: 
but this is ſo far from being the caſe, that hardly ſo much as the ſhadow of an 
argument for perſecution can be produced from the whole new teſtament, and 
many paſſages of it are moſt directly contrary. to it, Luke ix. 55, 56. 2 Tim. 
ü. 24—26. 2 Cor. x. 4. a. xlii. 3. ſee alſo Malt. xiii. 30. and it is no con- 
temptible argument, which is drawn from the ſilence of the new teſtament, as 
to any uſe which might be made of the ſecular power to enforce the truths of 
chriſtianity; for though it may be objected, that in the apoſtle's time few 
Chriſtians were poſſeſſed of ſuch power, yet it might have been convenient, 
that ſome proviſion ſhould be made againſt the time when that power might 
come into their hands, ſince there would otherwiſe be apparent danger of abuſing 
it, To which we. may add, not only that Sergius Paulus was a magiſtrate when 
converted, but that the power of maſters over their ſlaves was ſo abſolute, that 
they might on what penalties, they pleaſed: have abliged them to profeſs their 
own religion, yet there is not the leaſt intimation, that chriſtian. maſters were 
to take any. ſuch. advantages. 

On the other ſide, the arguments drawn from Lyke xiv. 23. (compare Luke, 
Xiy, 29,) and John xxi. 15. not to mention As x. 13. are ſo ridiculous, as 
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Perſecution u doctrine of Chriſtianity. PaRT IX. 
hardly to deſerve a particular examination. The chief argument from the neu 
teſtament, is that drawn from the corporal ſeverities which were ſometimes exer. 
ciſed by the apoſtles : ſee 1 Cor. v. 5. Acls v. 5. xiil. 11. 17m. i. 20. but it is 
evident that puniſhments miraculouſly inflicted on thoſe that oppoſed the goſpel 
had in their own nature ſuch a tendency to convince mens underſtandings, as those 
inflicted by the magiſtrate in an ordinary way cannot poſſibly have. From the #14 
teſtament, beſides the argument raken from the penal laws of Moſes, (which was 
conſidered above, Prop. 120. & 6.) ſome have urged 1/a. xlix. 23. but this can on- 
ly intimate, that chriſtian princes ſhould by all regular methods endeavour to 
promote the goſpel, and can never prove perſecution to be one of thoſe methods. 
As to the argument from 70h xxx1. 28. it may be granted, that 70 intimates 


by this, that there was in his time in Arabia a law which puniſhed idolatry, and 


that he approved it; at leaſt, that he ſhould have approved it, if ſuch a la 
had been enacted: but it will not by any means follow from hence, that if ther 
were ſuch a law, it was of divine authority, or that if he approved of it, it was 


therefore right; for it is plain that in ſome inſtances Fob had expreſſed himſelf 


in a very improper manner, and is not to be conſidered as under a plenary in- 
ſpiration. As to Zech. xiii. 3. which indeed is one of the ſtrongeſt texts of its 
kind, it may be replied, either that the pecultar law againſt idolatry in the land 
of 1ſrae] ſhall continue, after the reſtoration. of the Jews, God being till 
their temporal king; or elſe, (which I ſhould rather think,) that ſome con- 
verted Jews, warmed with a zeal for the goſpel, but not thoroughly inſtructed 
in the gentleneſs of its nature, ſhall be ready with their own hands to put to 
death their own children, if they ſhould oppoſe it, upon a miſtaken notion that 
Deut. xiii. 1, Sc. would be a warrant to them in ſo doing: but that theſe con- 
verted Fews ſhould be under an infallible guidance in all their judgments and 
actions, is no where intimated in ſcripture by any argument, which would not 
as well prove the infallibility of the whole chriſtian church. e 
Stephens's Calculation, p. 280. 


| Dadd. Serm. on Perſecut. p. 33—36. 
Limb. Theol. L. vii. c. Xx. $ 23 27. erſecut. p. 33—36 


PROPOSITION CXLVIL 


LroT. The obligation of the precepts contained in the new teſtament continues ſo 
CXCII. long as the reaſons on which they are founded continue, and ceaſes when the ob- 
SL ſervation of any particular precept is inconſiſtent with another of a more general 


nature, or of greater importance for promoting the eſſential branches of virtue. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


i. Many precepts are delivered in ſuch a manner, that they muſt neceſſarily 
with 
the 


admit of ſome exception, in order to reconcile them with each other, and 


le 


PRO P. CXLVII. The prohibition of eating blood confidered. 


the natural law of God, founded on the mutual and immutable relation of things. 
Vid. Prop. 146. Schol. 2 C 8. 

2. The law of Moſes, which is delivered in as general and univerſal a ſtyle as 
the precepts of Chriſt, was in ſome inſtances violated, without any crime, 
by thoſe who were ſtill in general under the obligations of that law, 2 Chron. 
xxx. 17—19. (which ſeems not ſo proper an inſtance. as ſome have thought, 
ſee ver. 20.) 2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10, 14. compared with Deut. xxi. 23. Matt. xii. 
i—6. John v. 8, 9. Luke xiii. 15. Hoſ. vi. 6. 


Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. I. ii. c. vii. 5 3. 


3. When two precepts become inconſiſtent, one of them muſt neceſſarily loſe 
its force; and it is plainly fit that the more particular precepts ſhould give way 
to the more general, and that which is of leſs to that which is of greater mo- 
ment, Rom. xiii. 8, 9. Matt. xii. 17. | 


1I—3.]4. Valet propofitio. 
Witfii Ag yptiaca, l. ii. c. xvi. & 5. 


COROLLARY. 


Precepts, which depend upon reaſons peculiar to one age or people, do cer- 


tainly loſe their force in other ages, and where other people only are concerned. 


ScHOLIUM 1. 


| To this head we may properly refer the eating of blood, which was forbidden 
to Maß, and to his deſcendants, Gen. ix. 4. (to which ſome have added wer. f. 


without reaſon, compare Exod. xx1. 28. and Ezek. 111. 18.) and by Moſes to 
the [/raelites, Lev. xvii. 14. which prohibition in both inſtances ſeems to have 
had a view to the uſe of ſacrifices in divine worſhip, and to have been intended 
as a mark of reſpect to the altar, at which the blood of every victim was pre- 
ſented before God, as a ſolemn acknowledgment that he was the Lord of life, 


bid. ver. 10—12. The eating of fat was alſo forbidden in ſeveral of the 


ſame words, and on the ſame principles; compare Lev. iii. 17, vil. 22-27, 
Blood was alſo forbidden to Chriſtians in the apoſtles days, As xv. 29. not 
merely as Lord Barrington, and after him Dr. Benſon have ſuppoſed, to thoſe 


who before their converſion had been proſelytes of the gate, (a diſtinction, by the 
way, on which theſe authors lay a very diſproportionate ſtreſs) but to all Chri/- 


tians whatſoever ; becauſe the Fews had ſo ftrong an averſion to it, that they 
could not have been perſuaded to hold civil or religious communion with thoſe 
who uſed it, As xv. 20, 21. ſo that it ſeems even in thoſe days, (at leaſt by any 
thing we can learn from any apoſtolic decree) had there been any chriſtian na- 
tion, among whom there were no Jews, ſince the inſtitution of ſacrifices ceaſed, 


the uſe of blood would have been an indifferent thing: compare Rom, xiv. 14. 
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Of eating blood and things ſtrangled. PART IX. 


1 Tim. iv. 4. Matt. xv. 10, 11. and ſhould a conſiderable number of Fes be 
now kept out of the chriſtian church by that alone, it would ſt ill be che duty of 
thoſe Chriſtians among whom they dwelt to forbear the ule of it, on the princi- 
ples ſtated by the apoſtle, 1 Cor. viii. per tot. Rom. xlv. 15—22. Many have 
indeed thought, that there was a moral evil in eating blood, ſuppoſing that it 
tends'to make mei ſavage, and pleading from its being joined with fornication, 
which is certainly an-immorality. But not to ſay, that wopran 1s by many ſup- 
poſed to ſignify, marrying within thoſe degrees of conſanguinity or affinity 
which were prohibited by the Moſaic law ; 1t 1s plain there are ſome things in 
their own nature indifferent, from which Chriſtians in the Feruſalem decree were 
required to abſtain. As for things ſtrangled they ſeem to ſtand much on the 
ſame foot with things that died of themſelves, from which the blood could not 
be taken, while it could properly be called the life, yet the Maſaic law expreſsly 
allowed ſtrangers to eat of theſe, Dewt. xiv. 21. which ſurely it would not have 
done, if there had been any natural immorality in it. But it is yet more impor- 


tant to obſerve, that this very decree in queſtion joins things facrificed to idols, 


in the liſt of what it prohibits, together with fornication, though the apoſtle 
expreſsly allows theſe, when they might be uſed without giving offence, 1 Cor. 
vili. 1-—9. The argument, from the tendency which blood has to make men. 
ſavage, may be allowed as concluding againft eating raw fleſh ; but that does 
not ſeem to be referred to in the apoſtle's precept under conſideration, though 
ſome think it is in the precept to Noah. To ſay, that this abſtinence from blood 


is a little inſtance of mortification, which God enjoins to all Chriſtians, in order 


to ſhew his ſupreme power over all their enjoyments, as he forbad one tree to 
Adam in paradiſe, is merely an arbitrary aſſertion; ſince there is not the leaſt 
hint in ſcripture of its being forbidden for any ſuch reaſon, but other reaſons are 
aſſigned, which are of much leſs genera] concern and obligation. 

Spencer ſays, blood was forbidden in reference to ſome heathen ſuperſtitions, in 
which, as he largely proves, it was often not only offered, but taſted by 14ola- 
ters; and that the prohibition ceaſes now, there being no further danger of 
them: but it ſeems the apoſtles themſelves did not think of this reaſon, or lay 
ſo much ſtreſs upon it, as on the probability of offending the Jews, As xv. 
19—21. | 

Hookers Eccleſ. Polity, l. iv. & 11. p.] Rev. exam. with Cand. vol. 11. Diff. 1 & ii. 
188—190. and Vindicat. paſſ. 
Barrington's Miſcel. Sac. vol. 11. Dif. iv. | Spenc. Dif. ap. Leg. Heb. vol. i. p. 435, 

Benſon's Hiſt. vol. it. p. 58—67. Sc. Pref. c. iv. p. 472, Ce. 


SCHOLIVUM 2. 


The anointing the ft, commanded James v. 14, 15. was in the apoſtles days 
a ſymbol of miraculous healing, Mark vi. 13. and therefore the reaſon of the pre- 
cept ceaſing, its obligation mult ceaſe with it. 


Burn. on Art. xxv. p. 265—269. | Whift. Life, vol. ii. p. 473 & 653—658 
Caſſand. Conſult. p. 192194. S CH 0- 


ProP. CXLVII. Of impoſition of hands, and paſſive obedience. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The impoſition of hands in ordination ſeems alſo to depend upon the ſame foun- 
dation. It is certain that it was in the apoſtles time the means of conveying 


ſome extraordinary gift, As vil. 18. 1 Tim. iv. 14. but as thoſe gifts are now 
ceaſed, the chief reaſon for obſerving this rite ceaſes with them. Nevertheleſs, as 
it has been an ancient rite of bleſſing, where noextraordinary gifts were conferred, 
(Matt. xix. 15. Gen. xlvlii. 14.) and ſeems a natural way of de/igning or point- 
ing out the perſon prayed for, it may innocently be retained as a thing indifferent, 
but it is by no means to be impoſed, or repreſented as of ſo important and eſſen- 
tial a nature, that the validity and uſefulneſs of man's future miniſtry ſhould be 


* 


ſuppoſed to depend upon it in any degree. 


Clarke's Annotat. on Matt. xix. 15. | Morrice's Dial. on Social Rel. p. 163-163. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 
Some who have apprehended the precept, Rom. xiii. 14. did require un- 


limited paſſive obedience to magiſtrates, have thought it was not intended for a 
rule to Chriſtians in all ages, but was peculiar to the primitive times, when the 
Chriſtians were few and weak, and idolatrous princes would gladly ſnatch at any 
opportunity or excuſe for inflicting puniſhments on the whole body of them, and 


would have been ready to ſtrain any paſſage in the apoſtolic writings to make 
them ſpeak the language of ſedition and treaſon. It muſt be allowed, that at 
leaſt many of the primitive Chriſtians did underſtand the text as forbidding all 
reſiſtance ; but that will not prove that the apoſtiè did really mean it ſo, it be- 


ing very eaſy to find inſtances of their miſtaking the original ſenſe of ſcripture, 


and putting ſome far more unnatural conſtructions upon it than this in queſtion. 


Grot. de Jure, l. i. c. iv. & 8. with Gro- | Baxt. Life, vol. i. p. 368372. 

04; Notes; | Daille's Uſe of the Fathers, part 11. p. 49— 
Tertull. Apol. c. xxxXv—xxxvu. with | 59. 

Reeves's Notes. e 


SCHOLIVM © 


Dr. Clarke thinks the cautions which our Lord gave againſt carefulneſ5, in his 


ſermon on the mount, Malt. vi. 25, Sc. belonged only to the apoſtles, and 


were intended ta incline them to caſt themſelves entirely upon an extraordl- 


nary providence, withour any care of their own, But.there 1s no ſufficient rea- 
lon to admit this interpretation, ſince, 

I. It is probable this ſermon was firſt preached before the apoſtles were choſen, 
(Vid. Doddridge's Fam. Expoſ. vol. i. & 53. not. (a), p. 325.) 

2. The fame caution is elſe-where given to all Chriſtians, Phil. iv. 6, 1 Pet. 
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and on this principle 1 Cor. ix. 16—19. may well be explained. 


Of works of ſupererogation. PART IX, 
3. It is connected with things of univerſal concern. | 

4. It is enforced by arguments common to all; and | 

5. It is inferred from the impoſſibility of ſerving God and Mammon. 

6. The apoſtles themſelves were not to neglect proper means of providing 


for themſelves, where providence gave them an opportunity for it: compare 
Luke xxii. 35, 36. Alis xx. 34. 


Clarke's Poſt. Serm. vol. iii. p. 116, | Blair on Chriſt's Serm. on the Mount, vol. 
SOMOS | + LDF. , n. 1 5 
SCHOLIUM 6. 

Though there can be no good works of ſupererogation, i. e. which no law re- 
quires, becauſe we are always required to do our beſt in religion, (Matt. v. 48. 
xxii. 37. 2 Cor. vii. 1.) yet there are ſome rules given in ſcripture, which admit 
of ſo many exceptions, that it was not convenient to deliver them in the gene- 
ral form of precepts, ſo that they are rather to be conſidered as counſels, parti- 
cularly ſuch as relate to a „ingle life, Matt. xix. 12. 1 Cor. vii. 26, 36, 38. yet to 
thoſe whoſe circumſtances ſuch paſſages ſuit, they are as obligatory as any of the 
moſt expreſs and univerſal commands; (compare Matt. xix. 12, 22.) to others 


they are not obligatory at all: (Adds v. 4.) every one muſt therefore judge for 
himſelf in the ſight of God, as to his own particular concern in ſuch precepts; 


PROPOSITION CXLVIII. 


To enumerate the moſt conſiderable means of virtue recommended in the ſcri p- 
ture, or deducible from principles which are laid down there. 


LEM MA. 


Leer. Several of the particulars mentioned are not to be regarded merely as the means 
CxClll. of virtue, but alſo as in themſelves ential branches of our duty; but they are 


A here introduced in the view of that 1 


nfluence they have upon other things, 
which is very great. | 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. A familiar acquaintance not only with the doctrines and precepts, but like- 
wiſe with the hiſtorical part of ſcripture, will be very ſubſervient to our im- 
provement in virtue, As xx. 32. Rom. xv. 4. 1 Cor. x. 11. James i. 21. 2 Tim. 
111. 15, 16. Col. iii. 16. 1 Pet. Ii. 2. Ss pe: 

2. We are cautiouſly to avoid, not only thoſe things which are in them- 
ſelves evidently ſinful, but thoſe which have the appearance of evil, and 


may be the probable means of enſnaring us or others, 1 Thep. v. 22, Prov. xxiliꝰ 
31. Matt. vl. 13. 


3. Fer- 


PRO P. CXLVIII. The means of virtue recommended in ſeripture. 


3. Fervent and conſtant application to God in ſecret and ſocial prayer, Matt. vi. 6. 
vil. 7. Eph. vi. 18. Phil. iv. 6. 1 THeſſ. v. 17, 18. 1 Tim. ii. 8. Heb. iv. 16. xlii. 15, 

4. Chriſtians are to aſſemble together for the public worſhip of God, that 

thereby a ſolemn profeſſion of religion may be made, that their affection to each 

other may be teſtified and cultivated, and that ſuch inſtructions may be given 
as may tend to improve their minds in knowledge and holineſs, Heb. x. 25. to 
which may be added the ſcriptures quoted under the following ſteps. 

5. It will evidently tend to render ſuch aſſemblies more uſeful than they could 
otherwiſe be, that there ſhould be ſome perſons appointed ſtatedly to preſide 
over them; and who for that purpoſe ſhould apply themſelves with greater di- 
ligence than others to the ſtudy of divine things, and take pains to cultivate a a 

habit of ſpeaking concerning them in public in the moſt inſtructive and edify- 

ing manner, as well as to inveſtigate and ſtate the evidence of chriſtianity, the 

ſenſe of ſcripture, and particular difficulties which may occur, and occaſion ſcru- 
ples in mens minds, either of a ſpeculative or practical nature: not to inſiſt up- _ | WH 
on the great advantage ſocieties may receive by the inſpection of ſuch officers, - | 
| 
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and their fraternal admonitions, as particular occaſions may require. 

6. It is proper that ſuch re ſhould in a ſolemn manner be ſet apart 
to this work, and recommended to the divine aſſiſtance and bleſſing, in their 1 
entrance upon any place in which they intend to labour, not only by the private Wh 
Chriſtians of that ſociety, but by neighbouring miniſters, . as there may be op- — _- 
portunity, and eſpecially by ſome more advanced in life and experienced in the Wi 
work; which is warranted by various paſlages in the apoſtolic writings, whereby IE 
the preceding heads are alſo confirmed. See Rom. x. 13—I7. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 1 
Tit. 1. 5—9. 1 Tim. iii. 1-13. Alls xiv. 23. xx. 28, Matt. XXvill. 19, 20. 
Col. iv. 17. | | 

7. It will conduce to the advancement of virtue, that on the one hand, great 
care ſhould be taken to enquire into the character and abilities of thoſe who are 
choſen to fuch offices, and to exclude or remove thoſe who behave in a vici- 
ous and ſcandalous manner ; and on the other, when any are choſen to them, 
and while they behave well in them, they ſhould be treated with all due re- 
ſpect, and a decent proviſion made for them and their families; partly as an 

equivalent for their labours, and for their reſigning thoſe fecular advantages 
which learned and able men might promiſe themſelves in other callings, and al- 
ſo as an encouragement to them to purſue their facred work with chearfulneſs, 
being freed from thoſe diſtracting cares, to which they would otherwiſe be ex- 
poſed, and animated by that token of reſpect and affection in thoſe committed 
to their care: Phil iv. 10, 11, 17. nor are miniſters to be blamed and deſpiſed, 
who accept ſuch maintenance; eſpecially ſince ordinarily, if left deſtitute of it, 
they would be unable to contribute to the relief of the neceſſitous, which they 
of all men, (cet par.) ought to be moſt ready to do, As xx. 34, 35. 1 Cor. ix. 
4-18. Gal. vi. 6. 1 Thefſ. v. 12, 13. 1 Tim. v. 17, 18. Heb. xiii. 7, 17. 
Barclay's Apol. Prop. x. p. 329—333. | Ree's Right of Maint. paſſ. | 
B es Vind. § 7. p. 127—140, Mandeville s Free Ihoug his, p. 1 
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The means of virtue recommended in ſeripture. PART IX. 
8. As the maintenance of miniſters, and the relief of the poor, who belon 
to every ſociety, and therefore are to be pecuharly 72 by them, will ne- 
ceſſarily require ſome care and attendance, it is plainly fit that there ſhould be 
ſome in chriſtian aſſemblies, whoſe peculiar buſineſs this ſhould be: and with 
regard to theſe officers, as well as thoſe in a ſuperior ſtation, care ſhould be 
taken that they may be perſons of blameleſs characters, and that they have 
ſuch capacities as may fit them for the diſcharge of their office: reſpect is like- 
wiſe to be ſhewn them, proportionable to their uſefulneſs to the ſocieties they be- 
long to, and to the circumſtances of life in which they are, As vi. 1, &c, 
1 Tim, iii. 8— 12. 1 


Watts on the Conſtit. of the Chriſtian Church, App. Diſc. No. ii. 


9. Hardly any thing can have a happier influence upon the improvement of 

a virtuous and religious life in all its branches, than a due regard to the medi- 
atorial offices of Chriſt; and we are encouraged, by the example of good men 

in ſcripture, as well as by other conſiderations, to pray to him for thoſe bleſſings 

which we are ſure he is under his mediatorial character commiſſioned and im- 
powered to grant: (compare A#s vii. 59, 60. 2 Cor. xii. 8. Phil. ii. 10. John 
v. 23. Heb. 1. 6. Rev. v. 12, 13.) and in all our addreſſes to the Father, we 
are habitually to regard him as dwelling in Chriſt, and manifeſting himſelf to 
his people in gracious diſpenſations through him, John xvi. 23, 24. but to 
addreſs ourſelves to Chriſt only in prayer, omitting the mention of the Father, 

is contrary to the precepts and example of ſcripture, and indeed to the whole 

tenour of it; and is indeed overthrowing the whole mediatorial ſcheme, while 
the greateſt zeal for it 1s pretended. 


Turret. Loc. xiv. Queſt. xvii. & 7, 28. | Clarke on the Trin. part ii. Prop. 53, 54. 
Emlyn's Tratts, NY. ii. p. 27, 28, 31. | Burnet's Script. Dodt. Trin. p. 95. 
Ed. 1731. | Shuckford*s Connect. vol. i. p. 291294. 
Boyſe's Works, vol. ii. p. 30—44. | Dodd. Fam. Expoſ. vol. i. Pref. p. 5—7. 
Burnet on the Art. p. 48, 49. - | 


10. It is alſo of great importance in order to our improvement in reli- 
gion, that we ſhould maintain an habitual ſenſe of the need we have of the 
influences of the Holy Spirit of God, which are to be ſought in earneſt prayer, 
attended with a ſolicitous concern to cheriſh thoſe good impreſſions on the mind, 
of which we have reaſon to believe he is the author, Rom. viii. 11, 13, 14. Eph. 
iv. 30. Gal.v. 16, 18, 25. And though there be indeed no example or precept 
concerning the worſhip of the Holy Spirit in ſcripture, under a diſtinct perſonal 
character, yet if the preceding propoſitions relating to his divinity be allowed, 
there is evidently a foundation for it in the nature of things. Compare Matt. 
xxviii. 19. 2 Cor. xili. alt. 
Evans's Chriſtian Temper, vol. i. p. 329-343. 


g | 11. S0 


S0 


PRO P. CXLVIII. Of the worſhip of images, &c. 


11. So far as the divine image appears in any creature, we are to expreſs 
our veneration for it, as a means of promoting virtue in ourſelves, as well as 
an immediate exerciſe of it; and we may allowably aſk the interceſſion of other 


good men for us: but as we do not certainly know that any inviſible bein 

whatſoever, excepting God and the great appointed mediator, Chriſt Jeſus, do 
hear our prayers at all times and in all places, nor can be fure of it with re- 
gard to any particular time or place, it is proper to addreſs our prayers only 
to God in and through Chriſt, and not to any inferior inviſible being, how 


great and excellent ſoever, 1 Kings viii. 39. Rev. ii. 23. Col. ii. 18. Judges xiii. 


16. Rev. xix. 10. xxii. 8, 9. 


Turret. Loc. vii. Queſt. ix. \ 17. | Hutchinſon's Serm. p. 265. 
Tenniſon of Idol. c. x. p. 222, 223. | Lowman on Revelation, p. 231, 232. 
Burnet on the Art. p. 223—231. | Brevint's Saul and Samuel at Endor, c. iv. 


12. The worſhip of images has been recommended by many, as a proper 
means of raiſing devotion : but images repreſenting God do naturally tend to 
debaſe our ideas of him, and images of Chriſt may eaſily lay a foundation for 
idolatry in weak. and ignorant minds. The worſhip of ſaints and angels by 
images is ſuperſeded in the preceding ſtep ; and moſt of thoſe apologies, which 
the Papiſts make for their image worſhip, ſeem to have been borrowed from 


ſome of the more intelligent of the heathen writers, who could not be ſtupid 


enough to imagine that the images themſelves were divine, though they did ſup- 
poſe the extraordinary preſence of ſome inviſible agent in them or near them, 
and apprehended that the peculiar favours of that inviſible agent would be con- 


ferred upon thoſe who honoured the image for his ſake. 


| More's Theol. p. 420-4233. Ig enmſon of Idol. p. 269—275. part ii. 
Burnet on Art. p. 209—2 19. | 5 5 


13. As natural reaſons mentioned above recommend faſting in ſome circum- 
ftances and on ſome occaſions, ſo many paſſages in the old teſtament expreſsly 
require it, and that on principles common to all nations, Joel ii. 12, Sc. 
Jonah iii. paſſ. It is likewiſe favoured by Matt. vi. 16. where Chriſt ſeems to 
take it for granted that his diſciples would practiſe it, as alſo 1 Cor. vii. 5, 


Bennet's Chriſtian Orat. vol. ii. p. 18—2.5. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


That form of prayer, commonly called the Lord's prayer, ſeems to have been LE © 74 
given, in our Lord's ſermon on the mount, Matt. vi. as a direclory, whereas in CXCIV. 
Lube xl. 1. Chriſt ſeems in compliance with the requeſt of the diſciples to have.. x 


given it as a form. Some have urged that the ſecond and fourth petition of that 


prayer, could be intended only for temporary uſe : but it is molt evident, that 


luch a ſenſe may be put upon thoſe petitions, as ſhall ſuit all Chriſtians in all 
| | | ages, 
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458 Of the Lord's prayer; and a ſpecial faith in prayer. Pax IX. 

| * ages; for it is always our duty to pray, that Chriſt's kingdom may be advanced 
in the world; and to profeſs our daily dependence on God's providential care, 
Nevertheleſs, there is no reaſon to believe, that Chriſt meant to enjoin it ſo ab- 
ſolutely upon all his diſciples, that they ſhould be obliged conſtantly to uſe this 
form, or even to diſpoſe their prayers in this method; and that great zeal which 
is to be found in ſome Chriſtians, either for, or againſt it, is to be lamented as a 

| weakneſs, and it will become us to do all that we can, to promote on each fide 
more moderate ſentiments concerning it. The omiſſion of the name of Chriſt 
in that prayer, compared with Jobn xiv. 13, 14. ſhews that this prayer is not 

to be ordinarily uſed alone, without either introduction or explication, If the 
conciſeneſs and variety of the expreſſions be, as ſome have thought, an objec- 
tion againſt the uſe of it, this objection might have taken place from the begin- 
ning; nevertheleſs, it is a good argument, why thoſe who uſe it ſhould atten- 
tively ſtudy it, and why it ſhould be often reviewed and explained: perhaps it 
can no where be viewed to greater advantage, than in the pious Archbiſhop 
Leigbton's explication of it, or in the Aſſembly's catechiſm, in proportion to the 


number of words uſed. | 


Hebden's Dif. on the Lord's Prayer, Watts on Prayer. 


Mede's Diatribe on Matt. vi. 9. Guyſe's Paraphr. and Not. on Matt. vi. 
King's Eng. l. ii. c. ii. § 6. 1 | 


| SCHOLIVUM 2. 

Tt is evidently reaſonable and important, that when we pray, it ſhould be 
with a firm perſuaſion of the goodneſs of God, as well as his power, and with 
a dependence upon the truth of his promiſes : but as for that firm, perſuaſion 
of obtaining the particular bleſſings we aſk, which ſome have called a ſpecial 
faith in prayer, it might indeed be an eſſential condition of the miraculous 
effects of prayer in the early ages of chriſtianity ; but it is very difficult to 
determine, how far it may now be rational and well grounded, when we are aſk- 

ing for bleſſings, which are merely of a temporal nature, and which God has 
not by the tenour of the covenant of grace obliged himſelf to grant to all his 
people; at leaſt it cannot be matter of univerſal duty, and can only take place 
m correſpondence to ſome extraordinary impreſſions made on the mind, the 
nature and kind of which is perhaps intelligible only to thoſe who have expe- 


perienced them. Vid. Prop. 140. Schol. 7. and the references there. Vid. 
Mark xi. 24. James 1. 6. 1 Tim. ii. 8. | 


Calamy's Life of Howe apud Op. vol. i. p. 86—88. 
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SCHOLIUM | 
It is debated whether public t yr ought to be eſtabliſhed for the uſe of 
chriſtian aſſemblies. Some have pleaded for it as neceſſary, and urged Chriſt's 


* See on this Subject Dr. Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of Prayer, and A Letter to a Diſſentiug Mi- 
viſter on the expediency of forms, with Mr. Bretell's anſwer, Edition 2d. | 


CON- 


—— —U—üʒ—ñ— —— — — 


PROP. CXLVIII. Queſizon concerning liturgies confidered. 


concurring in thoſe forms of prayer which were offered in the Jewiſh ſynagogue, * 


as an argument for mens ſubmitting to them. To what was ſaid above, Prop. 
76. Schol. 3. we ap add the following remarks. A 

1. It appears in fact, by the manner in which the worſhip of God is diſcharg- 
ed in thoſe chriſtian congregations where liturgies are not uſed, that it may ge- 
nerally be expected, (through the common aſſiſtance of the Spirit of God, in 


conſequence of proper care and application on the part of miniſters,) that the 


church is never like to be deſtitute of teachers, who may carry on that part of 


worſhip in a decent and edifying manner; eſpecially when due care is taken in 


the education of thoſe that are intended for the ſervice of the ſanctuary. 
2. Nevertheleſs, as it may ſo happen, that ſome perſons may be employed 
in the miniſtry,” who may not have a talent and capacity for extemporary pray- 
er, it is not at all improper that ſome forms ſhould be provided for the uſe of 


* 


ſuch, if they chuſe to have recourſe to them. 


3. But to impoſe any particular form of prayer, upon all miniſters, and upon 


all congregations, without regarding their abilities on the one hand, or their ſen- 
timents on the other, 1s certainly putting a great hardſhip both on miniſters and 
private Chriſtians; and thoſe who do it had need produce ſtrong evidence that 
they are the appointed legiſlators in the church of Chriſt, if they expect unli- 


mited ſubmiſſion to them. | 

4. To confine miniſters to a form, ſo as to exclude their offering any prayers 
but thoſe preſcribed, is ſo app 
been practiſed, at leaſt in any proteſtant church. 


5. As for the Fewiſh prayers now uſed in the ſynagogues, there is no reaſon 


to believe they are ſo old as our Lord's time, and it is certain, that ſome of 
them are ſuch as he could not concur in, even though we ſhould grant him to 
have been preſent in places where they were uſed; and all that can be inferred 
from hence ſeems to be this, that the uſe of a form of prayer is not alone a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for Chriſtians to ſeparate from ſuch aſſemblies, which will be rea- 
dily granted: and it is very hard, if no allowance is to be made for a more abun- 


dant effuſion of the Spirit of God under the goſpel, than under the Moſaic law. 


Rom. viii. 2. 


Bull's Works, vol. iii. p. 558—564. \ Occafional Paper, vol. iii. N. 5 
Bennet, Robinſon, and Clarkſon on Li- | Le Clerc on Matt. vi. 7. and Ham. ibid. 
turg. paſſ. | Baxter's Works, vol. iv. p. 168. 5. 
Peirce's Vindication, part il. c. iv. | Limborch's Theol, l. v. c. xxvl. § 28. 
Prideaux's Connect. vol.1.p.374—379. | 


Scan o 1 1 U 45 1 
Biſnop Bull, and ſome others, have urged the probability of liturgies being 
of apoſtolic inſtitution, 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. is produced very weakly for this pur- 
poſe, ſince it may ſo well be interpreted as a general direction for prayer, and it 
is certain the quotation from Proſper cannot prove the contrary. What —_ 
| | rr mo 


— — — ͤ ———ĩ— 46 


rently abſurd, that it has not (that I know of) 
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The antiquity of liturgies examined. | PaRT IX. 
moſt ſpecious for this purpoſe, is the agreement of many ancient liturgies in the 


ſurſum corda, the exhortation to give thanks to God, with the reſponſes, and 


the doxologies to Father, Son, and Spirit, together with what he calls the prayer 
of oblation of the chriſtian ſacrifice in the holy Euchariſt, the au“, or renun- 
ciation of the fleſh, the world and the devil in baptiſm, with the evafic, or 
zoining ourſelves to Father, Son, and Spirit; which harmony it 1s ſaid there 
auld not have been, if there were not ſome general foundation in apoſtolic 
appointment. But to this it is anſwered, | 
1. That the antiquity of all theſe liturgies is very dubious; nay, ſeveral of 
them are moſt evidently ſpurious : and it 1s certain, if they were forged, many 


of them might come from the ſame hand. - 


2. That the agreement in many of theſe things is not ſo entire, as is here 


ſuppoſed. 


3. That where there is indeed an agreement, it might be derived from pri- 
mitive cuſtom, though there were no liturgies. 

4. That the extraordinary degree in which the primitive Chriſtians were aſ- 
fiſted by the Spirit, made it leſs neceſſary there ſhould have been any. 

5. That ſeveral directions given by St. Paul to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xi. 14. 
make it probable there were none, and that he did not think it neceſſary there 
ſhould be any. ” 7 | 

6. That the filence of the apoſtles as to this important fact, ſuppoſing it were 
a real fact, is ſurpriſing. | 5 TY 

7. It is highly improbable that a diverſity of liturgies ſhould have been made 
in the ancient church, if they had any compoſed by the apoſtles. 

8. That many paſſages in ancient writings ſeem to intimate the contrary - 
practice to have prevailed early, particularly the expreſſion of- 551 Juvzpis, and 
fine monitore: and Bafd, to whom a liturgy with a prayer of conſecration for 
the euchariſt has been aſcribed, declares that no ſuch form was or ever ought 
to be compoſed. 


BulPs Serm. vol. iii. Ne. xiii. p. 541 | Robinſon's Anſ. to Bennet, p. 297—354. 
— 558. | Clarkſon on Liturgies. 


DEFINITION XCI. 


LET. Tux Chvrcn or Cnx1sT is a ſociety, conſiſting of all thoſe who. profeſs 
CXC. to believe in him as a teacher ſent from God, and to form their worſhip and con- 
A — duct according to what they apprehend to be his inſtitutions, 


S.CHOLIUM- 1, 


The church of Chrift here defined, 1s that which 1s commonly called the ca- 
tholic, and conſiſts of many ſmaller ſocieties, all agreeing in the general profeſ- 
ſion of ſubjection to him, though greatly diverſified as to the particular forms. 
of worſhip and diſcipline. 


Scho- 


pROP. CXLIX. Difference between the viſible and inviſible church. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


, 


The word exx10ia, uſed to = x church both in the Latin and Greek lan- 


| eee does in the general ſignify any aſſembly of men, and ſometimes is ap- 
plied even to ſuch aſſemblies, as were not in a regular manner called toge- 
ther, though its etymology expreſſes being called out from others, as indeed aſſem- 


blies generally are, either more or leſs expreſsly, Acts xix. 32, 39, 41. It generally 


ſignifies in the new teſtament a number of Chriſtians met together in one 
place,“ and ſometimes © the whole body of the faithful,” Matt. xvi. 18. 


xvill. 17. Alls viii. 3. ix. 31. xx. 28. Eph. v. 23, 25, 29, 32. Rom. xvi. 16. 


. 


1 Cor. xvi. 19. 
| Old Whig, Ne. Ixxili. 


$3 64 01-1 0M. 4 

Divines have often diſtinguiſhed between the vibe and the inviſible church. 
All thoſe, and only thoſe belong to the viſible church, who ſubmit to the chriſ- 
tian inſtitutions, worſhip in chriſtian aſſemblies, profeſs their faith in Chriſt, 
or are deſcended from ſuch as do, and are yet in their infancy ; though upon 
this foundation it muſt be allowed there are various degrees of viſibility in church- 
memberſhip : but the inv//ib/e church conſiſts only of thoſe who are true be- 
lievers in Chriſt, according to Def. 82. or, as perhaps ſome would chuſe to ſtate 
it, who have ſuch habits and diſpoſitions, as are neceſſary in order to their 


preparation for future happineſs, whether they be or be not regularly ga- 


thered into the church. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


It evidently appears from the preceding definition and ſcholia, that the ſup- 
poſition of a vi/ible head, with whom all the members are to hold communion, 
is by no means neceſlary in order to conſtitute ſuch a unity as is eſſential to the 
church of Chriſt : their profeſſed union to Chriſt is as real a bond of unity, as 
a profeſſed union with and ſubjection to any living man could be, and is that upon 


which the apoſtles makes it evidently to depend, Epb. iv. 16. Col. ii. 19. Gal. iii. 28. 


PROPOSITION CXLIX. 


To take a more particular ſurvey of the various kinds of public officers, which 
are, according to the inſtitution of Chriſt, appointed in his church. 


SoLuTion and DEMONSTRATION. 
I. It has generally been acknowledged, and was more particularly proved, 
Prop. 148. gr. 5, 6. that Chriſt has appointed certain officers, whole buſineſs 
it is to inſtruct his people, and to direct them in their ſpiritual affairs; with 
R rr 2 reſpect 
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Of the ſeveral officers appointed in the chriſtian church. ParT IX. 


reſpect to which office they are frequently called paſtors or ſhepherds, As xx. 
25. £00.10, HE. ELF. 6 | 

2. Theſe officers are frequently called Elders and Pre/byters, as the Jews uſed 
to call thoſe who preſided in their eccleſiaſtical or civil aſſemblies; and from 
their office of over/zeing the people, the name of ,in or Biſhops, was alſo 


given them; and whatever alteration might afterwards be made in the ſenſe of 


that word, and whatever diſtinction might early be introduced between biſhops 
and preſpyters, as ſignifying two different ranks of minifters, (of which hereaf- 
ter) it is certain that in the zew teſtament the words are uſed promiſcuonſly *. Vid. 
Phil. i. 1. 1 Tim. iii. 1, Sc. compared with 77. i. 5—7. As xx. 17. with 28. 
1 Pet. v. 1, 2. Biſhop Hoadly and Dr. Hammond do both of them allow this; 
and it is Dr. Hammond's opinion, that there were only preſbyters, (or biſhops.) 
and deacons, in each church at firſt, i. e. one overſeer called a Preſbyter in each, 
to whom afſiſtants and inferior officers were afterwards added, who in proces 


of time took the name of deacons, while the preſidents were by way of diſtinc- 


tion called Biſhops. But this does not agree with As xiv. 23. xx. 17. Tit. i. 5. 
which proves there were ſeveral elders in a place; and this indeed has been ge- 
nerally granted to have been the cale az firſt ; but it has been aſſerted, that the 
apoſtles, in their laſt viſitation, ſettled one of the preſbyters or biſhops of a place 
over the reſt : but whether they at that time or ever at all eſtabliſhed ſuch a 
diſtinction of names and offices, as had not before been known, will be after- 
wards enquired. 70.28 Gs 
Boyſe's Works, vol. i. p. 81, 82. Hammond on Afs xi. 30. 
 Hoadly of Epiſc. c. ii. p. 383—404. ck FN | 


3. It appears that another kind of officers, called deacons, were uſed in the 


_ chriſtian church, by the appointment of the apoſtles : and a parity of reaſon, 


at leaſt in ſome degree, will require that the chriſtian church ſhould have ſome 
ſuch officers among them ſtill, whether they be or be not called by the ſame 
name, which plainly ſignifies /ervants of the church. (Matt. xxii. 13. John ii. 
9. Greek.) Vid. Prop. cxlviii. gr. 8, As vi. 1—8. 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. | 

4. There were ſome circumſtances in the primitive church, which made it 
peculiarly proper, that there ſhould be ſome women appointed to take care of 
the entertainment of ſtrangers, to attend the ſick, and aſſiſt at the baptizing 
women; theſe were generally. at leaſt widows, 1 Tim. v. 9—11. and ſeem to 
have been called deaconefſes, Rom. Xv1. 1. (Greek.) This office is not altogether 
ſo needful now as it was then; and whether the office or name ſhould be re- 


rained, is to be referred to the judgment of particular ſocieties, upon a view of 
their own circumſtances. 


Neals Hift. of New Eng. Append. | Collins of Free-Think. p. 93. 
Av. 6. v1 $8: : Bingham's Antiquities, l. ii. c. xxii. 


* See on this ſubject Dr. S evenſon's ſermon at the ordination of Mr. Maſes Alway 
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* 


= 
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ProP. CXLIX. Other officers in ſucceeding ages. 


S0©K& Liv kx: 


There were in the ſucceeding ages of the chriſtian church many new officers 


introduced into it, whoſe very names were unknown in the moſt primitive times: 
which were, for inſtance, patriarchs, exarchs, archbiſbops or metropolitans, arch- 
deacons, ſubdeacons, acolyths, (a kind of vergers to the biſhops) exorciſts, cate- 


chiſts, fingers, doorkeepers, the copiatæ or foſſarii, who had the care of funerals, 
the parabolani, who took care of the fick, the defenſores and æconomi, a kind of 
church-wardens, of which the firſt took care of land and houſes, the latter of 


money appropriated to charitable uſes ; to which we may alſo add the cellulani, 
ſcandalous as their orignal was. Concerning molt of them ſee 
Lampe's Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. ii. c. iv. & 10. | Bingham's Antiquities, I. iii. c. ii, ili, iv, 
King's Conſtitut. J. i. c. v. 2, 3. vi, vil, VII, ix, xi, xii. 
Bower's Hiſt. of Popes, vol. 11. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Of the manner in which the Hierarchy was formed under Conſtantine, during 
the pontificate of Sylveſter, agreeably to the civil polity then eſtabliſhed in the 


empire, and the civil dioceſes into which he divided the 


- four prefeftures, ſee 
Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. i. p. 99—110. | 


DEFINITION III. 


Thoſe are ſaid to maintain the pivIxE RIGHT of DIOCESAN EPISCOPACY, 
who aſſert that Chriſt has appointed an order of miniſters in his church, ſu- 


perior to the paſtors of particular congregations, who are to exerciſe the higheſt 
acts of juriſdiction, eſpecially ordination, excommunication, and confirmation: theſe 


they ſuppole to be properly ſpeaking the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, in ſuch a ſenſe 
as no other miniſters are; to whoſe authority therefore neighbouring churches 


with their paſtors are to ſubmit themſelves, in all matters which are not appa- 


rently contrary to the will of God. 
Bingham's. Orig. I. ii. c. iii. 


| | ScnoLivm. | | | 
Thoſe who hold every paſtor to be ſo a biſhop or overſeer of his own congre- 
gation, as that no other perſon or body of men, have by divine inſtitution a 
power to exerciſe any ſuperior or paſtoral office in it, may properly ſpeaking 
be called, (ſo far at leaſt,) congregational : and it is by a vulgar miſtake, that 


any ſuch are called Pre/byterians; for the preſbyterian diſcipline is exerciſed by 
Hnods and aſſemblies, ſubordinate to each other, and all of them ſubject to the 


authority of what is commonly called, à general aſſembly. 


Scotch Confeſſ. and Directory, c. xxxi. 
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PROPOSITION CL. 


Leer. To propoſe and conſider the principal arguments which are brought in de- 

CXCVL. fence of dioceſan epiſcopacy, both from the ſcriptures and the primitive fathers. 

\ — 4 i : 5 f 
SOLUTION. 


Ster. I. The arguments from ſcripture. | 

1. Some argue that the nature of the office which the apoſtles bore was ſuch, 
that the edification of the church would require they ſhould have ſome ſucceſſors 
in thoſe miniſtrations which are not common to goſpel miniſters. It is anſwer. 
ed, that as their office was ſuch, as to require extraordinary and miraculous en- 
dowments for the diſcharge of many parts of it, it is impoſſible that they can 
have any ſucceſſors in thoſe ſervices, who are not empowered for the execution 
of them as the apoſtles themſelves were: and it is maintained, that ſo far as 
ordination, confirmation, and excommunication may be performed without mi- 
raculous gifts, there is nothing in them but what ſeems to ſuit the paſtoral of- 

| fice in general, unleſs further arguments can be brought to prove, that Chriſt 

has limited them to ſome ſuperior order of miniſters. Vid. Prop. 117. Cor. 4. 


i | Baoyſe of Epiſc. p. 270. | Barrow's Works, vol. i. p. 595. 


2. It is pleaded, that Timothy and Titus were biſhops of Epheſus and Crete, 
' whoſe buſineſs it was to exerciſe ſuch extraordinary acts of juriſdiction, as are 
now claimed for dioceſan biſhops, 1 Tim. i. 3. iii. paſſ. v. 19—22. 2 Tim. 
it. 2. Tit. i. 5, Sc. ili. 10. (not to mention the poſt/cripts of theſe epiſtles which 
are evidently ſpurious.) To this it is anſwered, that Timothy and Titus had not 
a ftated reſidence in theſe churches, but only viſited them tor a time, 2 Tim. iv, 
9—13. Tit. iii. 12. It alſo appears from other places, in which the journies 
of Timothy and Titus are mentioned, that they were a kind of itinerant officers, 
called Evangeliſts, who were aſſiſtants to the apoſtles; for there is great reaſon 
to believe the firſt epiſtle to Timothy was written prior to thoſe from Rome in the 
time of Paul's impriſonment, as ſome think the ſecond was allo. To which we 
may add, that it ſeems probable at leaſt, that they had very extraordinary gifts 
to furniſh them for their ſuperior offices, 1 Tim. iv. 14. Eph. iv. 11. 2 Tim. iv. 
5. And though Timothy was with Paul, when he took his leave of the Elders 
of Epheſus, (As xx.) the apoſtle gives not the leaſt hint of any extraordinary 
power with which he was inveſted; nor ſays one word to engage their obedi- 
ence to him; which is a very ſtrong preſumption, that no ſuch relation 
did ſubſiſt or was to take place: at leaſt it is a certain proof, that Paul 
did not think it was neceſſary to leave a biſhop in a place, when mak- 
ing his laſt viſitation to it; for that he at leaſt thought that this would be 
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0 from ſcripture. 
his /aft viſitation at Epheſus, is undeniably plain from As xx. 25, 38. Com- 
pare Rev. ii. 4, 5. | | : 
 Witfi Vita Timoth. apud Meletemata. | Owen's Script. Ordin. c. ii. p. 11—38. 
Whitby's Pref. to Tit. paſſ. I Pearſon Op. Poſt. Diff. i. c. ix. 8 5—9.. 
Benſon's Prop. of Chriſtian. vol. il. p. | p. 75—84. 
 169—1750. | | 


3. Some have argued from the mention of angels, i. e. as they underſtand it, 


of dioceſan biſbops, in the ſeven churches of Aſia, particularly the angel of Epbe 


ſus, though there were many miniſters employed in it long before the date o- 
that epiſtle, Alis xx. 17, 18. But it is certain, that for any thing which apt 


pears in our Lord's epiſtles to them, (Rev. ii, iii.) they might be no more. 
than the paſtors of ſingle congregations, with their proper aſſiſtants. Some 
have urged the uſe of the word arogoau, 2 Cor. viii. 23. (Greek) compared with 
Phil. ii. 23. (Greek) but it fo plainly refers to their being tent by ſome churches 
upon a particular occaſion, that it is ſtrange any ſtreſs ſhould be laid upon it. 


Compare 1 — xiv. 6. Septuagint. 
4. It is urged that ſome of the churches, which were formed in large cities. 


during the lives of the apoſtles, and eſpecially that at Feruſalem, conſiſted of 
| ſuch vaſt numbers, as could not poſſibly aſſemble at one place: compare Acts 


i. 20. It is anſwered, 1. That the word uvpiadss may only ſignify great num- 


bers, and may not be intended to expreſs that there were ſeveral times ten thou- 


ſand in an exact and literal ſenſe ; compare Lutte xi. 1. (Greek.,) 2. That no 
ſufficient proof is brought from ſcripture, of there being ſuch numbers of peo- 
ple in any particular place as this ſuppoſes; for the myriads of believing Fews,, 
ſpoken of in the preceding text, as well as the numbers mentioned, Ads li. 41. 
w. 4. might very probably be thoſe who were gathered together at thoſe great 


feaſts from diſtant places, of which few might have their ſtated reſidence in 


that city: compare As viii. 1. 3. If the number were fo great as the objec- 
tion ſuppoſes there might be, for any thing which appears in ſcripture, ſeveral 
biſhops in the ſame city, as there are among thoſe who do not allow of dioceſan. 
epiſcopacy ſeveral co-ordinate paſtors, overſeers, or biſhops : and though Euſebius 


does indeed pretend to give us a catalogue of the biſhops of Jeruſalem, it is to 


be remembered, how the Chriſtians had been difperſed from thence for a con- 
aderable time, at and after the Roman war, and removed into other parts, which 


muſt neceflarily very much increaſe the uncertainty, which Zuſebius himſelf 


owns there was, as to the ſucceſſion of biſhops in moſt of the ancient ſees. 
Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. ii. c. XXV. Original Draught, p. 37, 38. 
. | | Boyſe of Epiſc. apud Op. vol. ii. p. 289 
Grot en Adds xviii. 17. | 2299. a 
Reeves Apyl. vol. i. Pref. p. 21-34. | Fenk. of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 493. 
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Arguments for Dioceſan Epiſcopacy from antiquity. PART IX. 
Ster. II. Arguments from antiquity. | 
1. The aſſertors of Dioceſan epiſcopacy plead, 
1. That Clemens Romanus intimates this, when he recommends to the Corin- 


thians the example of the Jewiſh church, where the High-prieft, ordinary prieſts 


and Levites, knew and obſerved their reſpective offices. To this it is anſwered, 
that the high-prieſt may ſignify Chriſt, elſe this parallel would rather imply, 


that the chriſtian church mult be ſubject to ſome one vi/ible head as the Fewiſh was, 


and then pre/byters and deacons may anſwer to prieſts and Levites. This inter- 
pretation is the more probable, as Clement never expreſsly mentions preſbyters 
and biſhops as diſtin, nor refers the contending Corinthians to any one eccle- 
Haſtical head, as the center of unity, which he would probably have done, if 


there had been any diocelan biſhop among them; nay, he ſeems evidently to 


ſpeak of preſbyters as exerciſing the epiſcopal office: fee the 39th ſection of his 
22 | os * 


2. As for Irenæus, I meet with no paſſage produced from him, to prove that 


biſhops and preſpyters were diſtin?. The word preſiding preſbyter is evidently uſed 


to ſignify the higheſt officer in the Roman church, in a noble fragment pre- 
ſerved, Euſeb. Kccleſ. Hiſt. l. v. c. xxiv. p. 248. He does indeed mention the 
ſucceſſion of biſhops from the apoſtles, which is reconcileable with the ſuppo- 


| ſition of their being parochial, nor altogether irreconcileable with the ſuppoſition 


of joint paſtors in thoſe cherches. Tren. l. iii. c. iii. p. 232, 5 
3. Ignatius is much inſiſted upon as a moſt expreſs witneſs, It is allowed, 


that in many places he expreſsly diſtinguiſhes between biſhops and preſbyters, 


and requires obedience to biſhops from the whole church, (preſbyters not except- 
ed) in very ſtrong terms: but as he often ſuppoſes each of the churches to which 
he wrote to meet in one place, and repreſents them as breaking one loaf, and ſur- 
rounding one altar, and charges the biſhop to know all his flock by name, not 
excepting even the ſervants of it, it is moſt evident that he muſt ſpeak of a 
parochial and not a dioceſan biſhop. 3 5 

4. Polycarp exhorts the Chriſtians at Philippi to be ſubject to the preſbyters 
and deacons ; he urges the preſbyters to impartial judgment, &c. but ſays not 
one word of any Hiſbop as being then at Philippi, nor gives any directions about 
chuſing one : ſo that it ſhould ſeem this church, as well as that at Corinth, was 
governed by joint preſbyters or Copaſtors. 


5. Juſtin Martyr certainly ſpeaks of the preſident, whom we may allow to 


have been diſtinguiſhed from the preſbyter, though Juſtin does not mention 


that diſtinction ; but he repreſents this preſident as preſent at every adminiſtra- 
tion of the euchariſt, which he alſo mentions as always making a part of their 
public worſhip, ſo that the biſhop here intended muſt have only been the pal- 
tor of one congregation, | | | 

6. Tertullian ſpcaks of approved elders, as preſiding in chriſtian aſſemblies, 
and glories over the Marcionites, that they could not produce a catalogue of their 
biſhops in a continued ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, as the orthodox Chriſtians 
could: but it cannot be proved that he ſpeaks of a dioceſan, ſince all that he 


0 


_ fays might be applied to a parochial biſhop, 7. Cl. 


there ſpoken of could not ſtand related to a great number of churches; 


PRO. CW. *' The ſame ſubjeft continued. 


7. Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, © that the order of biſhops, priefts, and dea- 
<« cons is according to the rank and diſpenſation of angels :” but as he men- 


tions only angels and archangels without delcending 1 into any more ſubordinations, 


it is not eaſy certainly to determine how far he intended to aſſert the power of 


the biſhop over the preſbyter ; much leſs can it be inferred from hence, that 
the biſhops of whom he ſpeaks were any thing more than parochial. 


8. Origen ſpeaks diſtinctly of biſhops and preſbyters, but unites them both 
as it ſeems under the common name of prieſts,” ſaying nothing of the power 
of biſhops as extending beyond one congregation, - and rather inſinuates the 


contrary, when he ſpeaks of offenders as brought before the whole church to be 


judged by it. 
1 The Apoſtolic Conſtitutions do indeed very inane diſtinguiſh between 
bi 


ops and preſbyters, and aſſert the ſubjection of the latter to the former, as 


a matter of divine inſtitution : but not to inſiſt upon the evidence there is, chat 
theſe Conſtitutions were at the earlieſt a forgery of the fourth century, (Vid. Prop. 
103. Schol. 5.) there are many paſſages in them, which ſhew that the biſhops 


for 
they expreſsly decree, that the deacons give nothing to the poor without the 


* biſhop's conſent,” and “ that the biſhops ſhould ſee to it, that the ſame per- 


<« ſon did not receive charities twice in a week, unleſs the caſe were very ur- 


Meds - they alſo refer continually to the biſhop” s aſſembling with his people 


O 
in acts of joint devotion; and the liturgies contained in theſe conſtitutions ge- 


nerally ſuppoſe the biſhop preſent, and aſſign him ſome peculiar office in each 
ſervice, and eſpecially in the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, 


10. C 'yprian does indeed ſpeak of the biſhop as joining with and- preſiding 


over the bench of preſbyters, in givi 18 judgment in caſes in which the church 
was a perſon of ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, 


was concerned : but uh he himſel 


and though we have ſo many large epiſtles, wherein he gives directions about 
the manner in which the church under his care was to be managed in his ab- 
ſence, as well as relates ſeveral occurrences in which he was concerned while he 
was at Carthage; yet it is remarkable, that he gives no intimation of his having 
had the charge of more than one congregation : he ſpeaks of two readers whom 
he alternately employed, which were capable of being heard by the whole 


church, and he expreſsly mentions his people as joining with him in acts of 


communion and diſcipline, not by repreſentatives but in their own perion. 
11. It is allowed that in ſucceeding ages the difference between biſhops and 


preſbyters came to be more and more magnified, and various churches came 


under the care of the ſame biſhop : nevertheleſs Jerome does expreſsly ſpeak of 
biſhops and preſbyters as of the ſame order; and Gregory Nazianzen ipeaks of 
the great and affected diſtinction made between miniſters in prerogative of place, 


and other Hrannical privileges, (as he calls them) as a lamentable and deſtruc- 
tive thing. 


King's Conſtit of the Church, l. i. c. li—iv. Original Draught, c. ii. 
Boyſe of Epiſc. c. ii. ap. Op. vol. ii. p. 205—258. | Milton's Proſelorks,p.28 5--294. 
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edrollaries from the argument from antiquity, Pant Ix. 


| | COROLLARY 1. 
The diſtinction between biſnops and preſbyters does not appear of earlier 
date than the time of Ignatius, I 2. gr 1 & 2. | 


ConoLllanky 2. OD 0 
This diſfinction does not appear to have been of done inſtitution, and Dr. 


Hammond in effect allows this, as was obſerved Prop. 149. gr. 2. 


| | CorotLary 3; | 1 
There was little or no conformity between primitive epiſcopacy, even as it 
was in the ſecond and third centuries, and that dioceſan epiſcopacy, which is. 
eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and in Popiſb countries. 
COROLLARY 4 EY 5 
Thoſe reformed churches abroad which have not dioceſan may notwithſtanding 
retain the true primitive Fier : neverthelels it is to be obſerved, that they 
have ſuperintendents, and ſome of a ſtill ſuperior order, nearly anſwering to our 
biſhops and archbiſhops, but with this difference, that it is not pretended their 
authority is of divine original, nor their exiſtence by any means eſſential to that 


of a church; but they are acknowledged to be a kind of officers, ſet over the 


church by the civil magiſtrate: and indeed the conſtitution · of the church of Eu- 
land is ſuch, that its biſhops are properly the King's officers, and it is not in the 


power of any number of them to make another, without him. 


Towgood's Append. to his Lett. to White. 


e COROLLARY g. 55 
The main and: moſt important controverſy, relating to epiſcopacy, is that 
which concerns the extent of the biſhop's 2-6 * 


Corollary 6 
To aſſert in the general, that dioceſan biſhops have fuch.a right to-dbtermine- 
all indifferent matters in the church,, that private Chriſtians and ordinary minif- 
ters muſt in conſcience ſubmit to their dictates, how contrary ſoever they may 
be to their own reliſh and ſentiments, and that none may preach who are not: 
authorized by them, is building a vaſt ſuperſtructure upon a very weak. and 
precarious foundation. 


| CoroLltARyY 7. FI 
The diſſeuting churches in this realm are to be juſtified in the liberty which 
on: 


tlie 


they take, of forming themſelves into ſeparate congregations, independent 


ProP, CL, The rutroductim of Divceſan Bpiſtupacy accounted far. 499 [| 
the authority and juriſdiction of that dioceſe within whoſe province they live; 1 
eſpecially when ſubmitting to them muſt in effect be attended with this impar- l 
tant additional circumſtance, of owning them to be inſtituted by Chriſt, as well 

as with a conformity to certain rites and ceremonies, and forms of diſcipline, if jj 
which in themſelves confidered, ſeparate from any ſuppoſed authority appoint- 1 

ing 1 appear leſs expedient, though they ſhould not be urged as abſolutely 


un 


SEHOLIVUM 2. 

There ſeems reafon for faying, (as in the laſt corollary) that the eftabliſhed LE C r. 
church of England demands, that the dioceſan biſhops fhould be owned in ef- CxCVII. 
fect as officers inſtituted by Chriſt: for though this be not afferted in the arri — [| 
cles of the church of England, yet in the book of ordination, (to which aſſent 1 
muſt be declared, as well as to the common prayer) it is expreſsly ſaid, © that it : 


is evident to all men diligently reading the holy fcriptures, c. that from g 
the apoſtles time there has been this order in Chriſt's church, biſhops, prieſts, iN 
and deacons, as ſeveral officers,” and it is fufficiently plain from the whole 7 N 
ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical government, that Z;/hops muſt here ſignify dioceſan bi: | | 

ſhops, and not merely paſtors of a particular congregation. | | | | 

Calas Life of Baxter, vol. i. p. 222224. 

= SCHOLIUM 2, . q 
It is eaſy to apprehend, how epiſcopacy, as it. was in the primitive church, | 
1 


with thoſe alterations which it afterwards received, might be gradually intro- TH 
duced. The apoſtles feem to have taught chiefly in large cities; they ſettled 1 
miniſters there, who preaching in country villages or ſmaller towns increaſed if 
the number of converts: it would have been moſt reaſonable, that thoſe new = 
converts, which lay g. conſiderable diſtance from the large towns, ſhould, 14 
when they grew numerous, Rave formed themſelves into diſtin churches, un- | 
der the care of their proper pa:*>rs or biſhops, independent on any of their 
neighbours; but the reverenè s dich would naturally be paid to men who had 
converſed with the apoſtles, and perhaps ſome deſire of influence and domi- 
nion, from which the hearts of very good men might not be entirely free, and 
| which early begun to work, (3 Fobn ver. 9. 2 Theſſ. ii. 7.) might eaſily lay a 1 
foundation for fach a ſubordination in the miniſters of ac erected churches to i 
thoſe which were more ancient; and much more eaſily might the ſuperiority of 1} 
a paſtor to his efſiſtant preſoyters increaſe, till it at length came to that great dif- . 18 
ference, which we on was early made, and probably ſoon carried to an ex- 18 
ceſs. And if there was that degeneracy in the church, and defection from the | 
purity and vigour of religion, which the learned Vitringa ſuppoſes to have hap- | 
| between the time of Nero and Trajan, it would be leſs ſurpriſing, that b 
thoſe evil principles, which occaſioned epiſcopal and at Rage the Papal uſur- IN 
_ pation, ſhould before that time exert ſome conſiderable influence. 5 
Vitringa's Obſerv. l. iv. c. vii, viii. 
838 2 | SCH 0- 
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few of the neighbouring congregations, it might perhaps be attende 


_ eligible. 


Uſher's plan for the reduction of epiſeopacy, &. PART IX. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It might be very expedient, upon the principles of chriſtian prudence, that, 
where it can be accompliſhed, every paſtor of a large congregation ſhould ſtill 


have 4ſſtant miniſters; and ſome preſidents among the paſtors of different con. 
gregations, when they are meeting about any public buſineſs, is what common 


ſenſe dictates in ſuch circumſtances: and if inſtead of a chair-man cholen for 
that particular time and occaſion, ſome perſon of experienced, approved fide- 
lity and ability, ſhould be appointed to exerciſe ſome ſtated Oe ges over a 
with ſuch 

conſequences, as would render ſuch a ſort of diſcipline not only tolerable, but 
Something of this kind was projected in archbiſhop Uſer's plan for 

the reduction of epiſcopacy, by which he would have moderated it in ſuch a 
manner, as to have brought it very near the preſbyterian government of the 
Scotch church; the weekly parochial veſtry anſwering to their churcb-ſeſſion; the 


monthly ſynod, to be held by the CHorepiſcopi, anſwering to their preſſyteries; the 


dioceſan ſynod to their provincial, and the national to their general aſſembly. The 
meeting of the dean and chapter, practiſed in the church of England, is but a 


faint ſhadow of the ſecond, the ecclefiaſtical court of the third, and the convoca- 
tion of the fourth. : 


Hip. of Nonconf. p. 339—344-. | Hall's Modeſt Offer, ap. Op. p. 582—586. 


SCHOLIUM 4 Tn 
It ſeems there was not a perfect uniformity among all the primitive churches 


in this reſpect; the power of the biſhops ſeems to have prevailed early in Rome, 


that of the preſbytery at Alexandria, and at Carthage, ſuch a diſcipline as comes 
neareſt to that which is now called congregational. | 


V Sin 5, | 

It ſeems to be ſolidly argued from 1 Tim. v. 17, that there were in the pri- 
mitive church ſome elders, who, did not uſe to preach : nothing very expreſs is 
faid concerning them; only it ſeems to be intimated. James v. 14. that they 
prayed with the fick. It may be very expedient, even on the principles of hu- 
man prudence, to appoint ſome of the more grave and honourable members of 
the ſociety to join with the paſtor in the over-ſight of it, who may conſtitute 
a kind of council with him, to deliberate of affairs in which the ſociety is con- 
cerned, and prepare them for being brought before the church for its deciſion, 


to pray with the ſick, to reconcile differences, Sc. but there does not ſeem 


per. ſufficient warrant for making them a kind of judicatory, to whoſe de- 
ciſions the xeft of the ſociety is to ſubmit; and thoſe rules relating to preſ- 
byteries, claſſes, provincials, and general aſſemblies, which are determined by 


the 


PRO P. CL. The uncertainty of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 


the conſtitution of the church of Scotland, moſt evidently appear to be at beſt 
merely matters of human diſcretion, and to have no expreſs foundation in the 


word of God; nor can we trace the exiſtence of ſuch ru ling elders higher than 
Conſtantine's time. | 


Maurice Social Rel. Dial ili. oy x42 | Blond. de Jure Pleb. 10. 


148. . Wee ** c. iv. p. 96, 97. 
Whitby on 1 Tim. v. 17. W's. | 


(0 ScnoLit M 6. N 


It is a very precarious and uncomfortable foundation for chriſtian hope, which. 
is laid in the doctrine of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of biſhops, and which makes 


For .- 


the validity of the adminiſtration of chriſtian miniſters depend upon ſuch a ſuc- 


ceſſion ; ſince there ĩs ſo great a darkneſs upon many periods of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, inſomuch that it is not agreed, who were the ſeven frft biſhops of the 


church of Rome, 2 that church were ſo celebrated; and Euſebius himſelf, 


from whom the greateſt patrons of this doctrine have made their catalogues, ex- 
prefsly owns, that it is no eaſy matter to tell who ſucceeded the apoſtles. in the 


government of the churches, excepting ſuch as may be collected from St. Paul's 


own words. See Euſeb. quoted Prop. 150.:$-1. No. iv. Conteſted elections 


in almoſt all conſiderable cities make it very. dubious. which were the true bi- 5 


ſhops, and decrees of councils, rendering all thoſe ordinations null, where any 


ſimonaical contract was the foundation them, makes it impoſſible to prove, 


at leaſt on the principles of the Romiſi church, that there is now upon earth 


any one perſon, who is a legal ſucceſſor of the apoſtles, and renders Hereglitary | 


right as precarious in eccleſiaſtical,” as it certainly is in civil affairs. 


| Calamy s Life of Baxter, vol. l. 8 122 Chandler's Serm. againſt Pop. P. 3 — 37. 
— 134. ap. Salt. Hall Left. 
Independ. Whig, Ne. vit, vil. , | Calamy's Def. of Nonconf. vol. i i. 2.2 162. 


dn b 7. 


Mr. Jones has undertaken to prove at large, that the ordination of 
our Engliſh biſhops cannot be traced up to the church of Rome as its ori- 
ginal; that in the 8 668, the ſucceſſors of Auſtin the Monk (who came 
over A. D. 596, ) almoſt entirely extinct, by far the greateſt part 
of the biſhops were of Scoztiſh ordination by Aiden and Finan, who came 
out of the Culdee monaſtery of Columbanus, and were' no more than pre/- 
byters ,, though, when the princes, of the northern nations were converted 
by them, they made them , biſhops, (i. e. gave them authority over the 
clergy,) and took other biſhops from amongſt their converts. So that de- 


nying 


902 Obligation to obſer ve one day in ſeven. PART IX. 


nying the validity of preſbyterian ordination, ſhakes the foundation of the 
. church of Exland. 


* on the Heart, $ 9 *. | Bede's Eccleſ. Hit. J. ili. c. ity. „ p. 266, Se. 


PROPOSITION CLI. 


It is the duty of Chriſtians to obſerve one day in ſeven, and the firſt of the 
week, as a day of religious reſt, and publick worſhip. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Lie r. Prup. 76. gr. 6. 1. Natural religion requires, that there ſhould be certain 

cxcvIII. ſeaſons of ſolemn public worſhip, univerſally agreed upon among the members 

o of the ſame ſociety; but it does not determine how often they ſhould occur, not 
what proportion of our time ſhould be employed m them. 

2. Were there no intimation 77 it would 
e be decent to pay ſome regard to the laws and uſages of our country, 
ſo far at leaſt as to abſtain from ſuch public labours as they forbid, and to aſ- 
ſemble at ſame place of public worftup ; and (cet. par.) at times fo recom- 
mended rather at other times : which will afford one evident reaſon for the 

obſervation of the firft day of the week among us. 


Wright on the Sabbath, p. 165—168. 


3. God appointed for the Foros the obſervation of a weekly fabbath, Exad. 

Xvl. 23. xx. 8—11. and the re there a n len is ſaid to be in commemora- 
tion of God's having refted the ſeventh day from his work of creation. 

4. This may be canſidered by os bis R 

3 hay us to a s reft, and ſo much che rather, obſervation 

of one day in ſeven ſeems to have been appointed to Adam in innocence, Ger. 


41. 3. which it is unnatural to underſtand by way of prolep/ic. Compare Heb. 
iv. 3, 4. 
Wotton's Bijedliany, 50. 1. Pp. 291—293. 


Nor is it zmptsbable that this might lay a foundation for dividing time into 
aveeks, as fo many of the ancient nations did. Compare Ger. viii. 10, 12. xxix. 


27.1. 10. See the references to Grotius and Zelden, under Prop. rog. gr. 2. 


Strauchii Cbronol. J. il. C. ii. $13. |] Hattsof Hoy Times, Fc. p. 5—10. 
Allix on Script. Val. i. c. vii. p. 3 5—43. 


5. The peculiar place which this command had in the Moſaic law, as being a 
part of the ten commandments delivered by God's own voice from mount 


* Sec An account of the churches in Great-Britain, in anſiver to Jones, by the biſhop of St, Aſaph. 
Sinai, 


nat, 


nity of meeting and preaching to the 


PRO P. CLI. Reaſons | for obſerving the firſt day of 280 derbe 


Sinai, and written as with his own hand on tables of ſtone among moral pre- 


cepts of the higheſt importance, may further recommend it to ſome diſtinguiſn- 


ing regard. 
I, 2, 4, 5.16. It ſeems expedient, that we in this country, and other Chriſ- 


tians, ſhould obſerve one day in ſeven to the religious purpoſes above-mention- | 


ad; and ſo much the rather, as our engagements to the ſervice of Gag are ſo 
great, and we are excuſed from thoſe ſolemnities which the Jets obſerved: 
at the feaſts of the paſſover, pentecoſt, and tabernacles, beſides other ſacred: 


times. 


7. The apoſtles, who bore ſuch eminent offices in the church; amT were the 


L er interpreters of the will of Chriſt, though they did obſerye the Jeuiſſo 
 fabb 


th, reſting, that they might not give offence, as well as for the opportu- 
2 eus attending in their ſynagogues, 4s: 
il 14, 15, 42, 45 xvi. 13, xviii. 4. did alfo obſerve the 51 47 as a day of 
religious worſhip, which, (waving John xx. 19, 26.) appears from As xx. 7. 
x Cor. xvi. 2. hence this was at's the Lord's day, Rev. 1. 10. as it might very 
properly be, ſince on this day Chriſt roſe rok. the dead, and the Spirit proba- 
bly deſcended on the a. Dr. Whitby alſo contends for that argument 
from Heb. iv. 3. (Vid. Whitby in Loc.) but it ſeems not convincing. 

8. The moſt ancient writers:in the chriſtian church agree in affuring us, that 
the obſervation of * 8 day vailed early. and conſtantly: in it. Ignatius 
calls this the queer of = Ale wrote a book — it. Juſtin _ 

ty and Tertullian. int ah ; Tpeak very ſtated chriſtian 
Emblics held omthis day; not — Hort wes: rag and many. more: 
and Plizy hkewiſe of it as the facred day of the Chriſtians, a · very few 
years after the death of St. Joby: Now ve cam hardly imagine that ſuch an 


obſervation. ſhould fo early and univerſally have prevailed,. (for we find not 


that it was ever diſputed, ) had not the apoſtles directed to it. 


Baxt. Works, vol. iii. p. 768—775.. | Watts ibid. p. 72—76. 
Wrigtton: the. Sab. p. M5190; 7 215 


9. There is no commandii in · the new teſtament whereby Chriſtians are obliged 


to obſerve the ſeventh day, but on the contrary, the apoſtle plainly intimates 
that it is aboliſhed, Col. ii. 16. 


7, 8, o h. There is reaſon to believe, that the weekly ſabbath now to be 
ob avec 


by Chriſtians, is not the ſeventh day but the fir. Compare gr. 2. 
6, 10.|11. Valet propoſitio.. 


Morer on-the Sabb. Dial. i. p. 44 54, 
506. Dial. ii. p..109,, 205, 206. —35. 
Barclays Apology, Prop. xi. & 4. I Straucht; Chron. J. ii. c. ii. $ 11. 


Burnet on the Art. vii. p. 103, 104. | Hallet on Sxript. vol. iii. Dif. ii. p. 166. 


Barrow's Worts, vol. i. p. 504—509.-| —186.. 


8 Ho- 


Wright onthe Sabbath, 6. i. $4, 5. P. 24. 
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LI er. 


CXCIX. 


Whether the ſabbath was Av by the patriarchs, &c. PaRT IX. 


. * 


. 1. 


Againſt the fourth ſtep of the preceding demonſtration it is pleaded, that we 
do not find that the ſabbath was obſerved by the patriarchs; and ſome have 
thought that when it is mentioned, Exod. xvi. 23. it is intimated that it was 
before unknown by the Mfaelitiſb nation, ibid. ver. 258 —27. It is anſwered, 


1. That the texts quoted above will not prove that the . knew nothing of 


the ſabbath, but on the contrary they rather ſcem to re 


it were ever known. 3. The obſervation of the 


er to it as a thing known. 
2. That if the Iſraelites in Egypt had neglected the ſabbath, as it is probable 


(through the © bellen of their enemies) they were forced to do, yet the pa- 
triarchs might Wire obſerved it, though that circumſtance in their lives be not 
mentioned ** the  Tfraelites might remember it, and eſteem it a circumſtance 
peculiarly grievous in their © cone that they were forced to work on a ſa- 
cred day, a conſideration which would tend to pope. its remembrance, if 

bbarh is ſaid by ſome to have 
been one of the ſeven precepts of Noah; though the authority of thoſe from 
whom the account of theſe ſeven precepts is derived, muſt be acknowled IF ſo 


dubious, that no great ſtreſs can be laid upon them, FRY, as ſome o not 
reckon che ſabbarh among thoſe precepts. | 


Sell. de Juve, . 3 ba 116. 


4. The fabbath WY be ara as a Pom of ſome. e devotion, | 
8 not as a day of ſuch ſtrict reſt as was afterwards enjoined to the Fews. 
5. Suppoling the filence of Moſes, in the very ſhort account he gives us of the 


ms patriarchs, to be ever ſo entire upon this head, no certain argument can 
be drawn from thence ; for upon this principle we might argue, that the patri- 


archs had no ſtated time for the-worſhip of God, which is very incredible; and 
alſo that the Fews did not obſerve the ſabbath from Moſes to David, ſince in the 
hiſtory of all that time, there is no mention of that day; as in the fifteen hun- 
dred years between the birth of Seth and the deluge no mention is made of /a- 
crifices, and yet we have. reaſon to believe they were practiſed in that period. 

6. If it ſhould be granted, that the obſervation of the ſabbath was diſuſed among 
the antediluvian patriarchs, it cannot be argued from thence, that it was not 
inſtituted at the creation; the heads of the Abrabamic family were ſo remark- 

able for their devotion, chat che ſtrict obſery vation of the ſabbath | in their days 


might be the leſs neceſſary. 


Owen on Heb. iv. 2. Exer. ii. $ 97 10, Patriarchal Sabbath, pal 


13—16. | Ileylin's Hiſt. of the Sub. part i. c. i, ii, ill 
Morer's Dial. li. p. 102, 103, hr Wotton's Miſc. vol. i. NO. iv. 
136, 162 +307; 206-208. IWatts on Holy Times, &c. p. 10—16. 


SC Ho- 


PRO P. CLI. The obligation of the fourth commandment conſidered. $05 | 


, 4-69; SCHOLIUM 2, | | | 
Againſt the argument drawn from the fourth commandment, pr. 5. ſome 
have argued, that the pronouncing thoſe words from mount Sinai with an audi- 
ble voice was no proof of their extraordinary and univerſal obligation, ſince God 
feems to have intended to have ſpoken the whole law in that manner, had not the 
terror of the people prevented, Exod. xx. 18, &c. Deut. v. 239—28, But it is 
anſwered, 1. That God's beginning with thoſe precepts was ſome intimation of 
their importance, eſpecially as he well knew the fears of the people would 
prevent his going on to utter more in this audible manner; and indeed Deut. xi. 
22. intimates a pauſe immediately after the uttering thoſe words; otherwiſe 
there would have been no decent room for the people to have ſpoken as they did. 
2. His engraving thoſe ten commandments on tables of ſtone in a miraculous 
manner, and ordering them to be laid up in the ark; is a plain intimation of 
their peculiar weight, and a ſingular diſtinction worthy our regard. 3. The 
connection in which this precept ſtands with others, which all allow to be of 
the higheſt moment and univerſal obligation, is to be conſidered as an argument 
that it is not merely ceremonial, 18 


Hallett on Serip. vol. i. p. 152160. | 


1 3 Scuol flu n 5 | 
Nevertheleſs we allow, that the obſervation of the ſabbark is not to be urged 
as of univerſal obligation, merely becauſe it is to be found in the Fewwihh de- 


calogue, and that its place there only obliged the Jets; ſince in the preface to 
thoſe ten commandments, their deliverance from Egypt is urged as a reaſon for 
obſerving them, and the ff:þ commandment is enforced by promiſes peculiar to 
the Jes: not to inſiſt on the addition, Deut. v. 15. which is probably to be 


\C conſidered as the words of Maſes, not of God, and a comment on the fourth 
„ commandment, rather than a part of it. 

fl aller ibid. p. 161-174. l Baxt. Works, vol. ili. p. 778—781. 

4 Mr. Foſeph Mede conjectures, that the day of the Jewiſb ſabbath was changed 
. in the wilderneſs; which he endeavours to prove, by ſhewing that they tra- 
ys velled on the ſeventh,day before the firit of thoſe ſabbaths which we find they 


obſerved, compare Exod. xvi. 1, 22—26, and ſome have taken occaſion from 
hence to aſſert, that the patriarchal ſabbath was different from the Jew, ſup- 
poſing monday to be the day on which God begun the creation; which, if it 
were, the patriarchal ſabbath will be the ſame with what is now the chriſtian *, 
But to this argument it is anſwered, 1. That the „th day ſpoken of in the fore- 


* See Dr. Chandler's two diſcourſes on the inflitution of the ſabbath, 
Tas cited 


ill. 


O- 


—— > > > 
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Whether the Patriarchal and Jewiſh ſabbath the ſame. Pax T IX. 
cited text is not the t from the fifteenth of the month, but from the day om 
which the Manna began to fall, which might be the fr/t in the week; or in 
general that it might ſignify the i of the week, whenever the manna be- 

an to fall: and, 2. That allowing it were (as Mede ſuppoſes) the /ixth from 
Nicks journey on the fifteenth, it will not prove a change in the ſabbath ; but 
only that before the giving the law on mount Sinai, a greater liberty of tra- 
velling on neceſſary occaſions was allowed on the ſabbath ; not here to inſiſt on 
the poſſibility there is, that the journey they took on the ffteenth day of the 
month might be only the beginning of their march from Elim to Sinai, and per- 
haps no more than would after the giving of the law have been allowed; nor 
to urge, that upon the ſignal given by the clond, they might have marched on 
any future ſabbath; as by ſpecial command ſacrifice was offered in places not 
generally allowed by the law. 
Mede on Ezek. xx. 20. p. 55 —57. 
Patriarch. Sab. p. 8 3—8 f. apud 
Waotton's Miſc. vol. 1. p. 211, 212. 


Hallet on Script. vol. 111. p. IOG— 'Y 
| £ Enfant Hurod. to the New Teſt. p. 152 
2139. French, p. 128— 134. 


Se HOL IVM 4. 

That the ſabbath is an inſtitution peculiar to the Jets, ſome have argued from 
Deut. v. 15. Exod. xxxi. 139—17. Ezek. xx. 20. Neb. ix. 13, 14. Dr. Wright 
has endeavoured to prove from Luke xiii. wt. that it was allo intended to ob- 
lige Chriſtians; but he ſeems to forget that the perſons ſpoken of there were 
then Jews. 5 8 | 
Wright on the Sab. p. 29. Ed. 2. 


SCHOLIUM 5. | 


The rigour of the Fewiſh ſabbath is by no means to be brought into the 


ebriſtian conſtitution, ſince there is ſuch a ſilence in the new teſtament upon 
that head. FN FOO SI 6 BY, Ft rr fe: 
7 Watts ibid. p. 20-24. 


S HOLI UVM 6. ; 


Some have inſiſted on an obſervation both of the ſeventh and the OY day; 
as imagining that the fourth commandment, in its moſt literal ſenſe nenne 


jans. 


the particular time as well as the proportion, is obligatory upon all Chri 


But it has been anſwered, that in arguing thus they are but little conſiſtent with: 
themſelves : ſince that commandment requires / days of /abeur, as well as one 


of ret. Compare Schol. 3. and Dem. gr. 9. 
Baxter*s Works, vol. lil. p. 803, 804. 


por. CLI. The particular day not effential, x07 


SCHOLIUM/' | 

It ſignifies little at what hour the ſabbath is hun, if one day be allotted to 
it. It is plain from Jerome, that ſome ancient Chriſtians, (as ſome foreign pro- 
teſtants now do) returned to their ſecular employments and diverſions on the 
evening of the Lord's day; but then they began their ſabbath on the ſaturday 
evening: and we are the leſs to wonder if the primitive Chriſtians took ſome li- 
berty this way, ſince they had public worſhip three days in the week beſides, 
viz, tueſday, thurſday, and ſaturday. „ 5 „ 

Wright on the Sab. p. 10—13. | King's Enquiry, l. ii. c. vii. & 11. c. viii. 

Morer's Dial. ii. p. 233—238. 4 


* * 
ey 


SEROBLIOVH SE 


As it is impoſſible certainly to determine which is the ſeventh day from the 
creation, and as (in conſequence of the ſpherical form of the earth, and the 
abſurdity of the ſcheme which ſuppoſes it one great plain,) the change of place 
will neceſſarily occaſion ſome alteration in the time of the beginning and ending i 
of any day in queſtion, it being always at the ſame time, ſome where or other, 1 
ſun- riſing and ſun- ſetting, noon and midnight; it ſeems very unreaſonable to 11111 

lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon the particular day, as ſome do, or to require any ſtronger = 17TH: 
argument than thoſe aſſigned above, gr. 7, 8, 9. for the change of it from the e 
ſeventh to the firſt : it ſeems — ſufficient, that there be /x days of la- 14177 
bour, and ons of religious reſt, which there will be upon the chriſtian as well as inn 
the Fewiſh ſcheme, 8 „ 1 
Watts ibid. p. 49—58. Fabricii Biblioth. Græc. vol. ii. p. 609 — 11419 
Wallis on the Sab. p. 799—85, | 612. 5 ine 
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 SCHOLIUM 9. 


One reaſon, why the abolition of the ſeventh and obſervation of the firſt day 
is no more plainly declared in the new teſtament, might be out of regard to 
the Jewiſh Chriſtians, who could not without great difficulty and inconvenience 


have come immediately into a total change, or ſtrictly have obſerved both; 
and this may anſwer the argument from Malt. xxiv. 20. 


Watts ibid. p. 58—62, & 65—71. 


. x 144% 
Thoſe rites of the chriſtian inſtitution, which were intended to be ſolemn LE Or. =_ 14/8}; 
tokens of our accepting the goſpel covenant, peculiar to thoſe who did CC. At 
lo accept it, and to be conſidered by them as tokens of the divine acceptance, on nn 
that ſuppoſition may properly be called sEALS or THE COVENANT, 
T tt 2 wy P R O- 


309 


Baptiſm an inſtitution of Chrift. PART IX. 


PROPOSITION CLI. 


The law of Chriſt requires that all who believe the goſpel ſhould be Zap. 
tized; i. e. ſhould be ſeparated from unbelievers, and joined to the viſible 
chriſtian church, by being ſolemnly waſhed with water , which. waſhing is on 
the one hand, to fignify. heit faith in Chriſt, and reſolution of holy obedience, 
and on the other, to confirm their faith | in the Rok raps: of Oy ſanc- 
tification, and-eternal life. 


N. B. The propoſition is to be undertned only as. ſpeaking of perſohs as 


yet unbaptized; and it will afterwards be enquired, whether it extends to thoſe 


to whom this rite in its main parts at leaſt has been already adminiſtered, whe- 
ther in infancy, or upon a pretence of faith at 1 . years. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


r. Our Lord expreſsly appointed that believers ſhould in a ef mam 
ner be waſhed with water, Matt. xxviii. 19. Mark xvi. 16. to which there may 
alſo be ſome alluſton, John 11. 55 this is further confirmed by At il. At. 
VIII, 12, 37. xxii. 16. 

2. That this is to expreſs faith in Chriſt in thoſe who are bp ic ſo- 
2 to declare their reſolution of openly profeſſing his religion and cultivating 
real and univerfal holineſs, (their obligation to which is hereby confirmed, 


E 1 4 . J t 


appears from Rom. vi. 3, 4. 1 Pet. ww. 21. Eph. v. 26. and Tit. iii. 5. has ge. 


nerally been added to this catalogue, as referring to e but of that more 
hereafter. 

3. That God did hereby give to believers a token of the fargivencla of their 
fins, according to the terms = the goſpel covenant, does alſo appear from 4s 
11. 38. XXI. 16. Tt. iii. 4— 

1, 2, 3.4. It appears that Chriſt inſtituted ſuch an ordinance as baptiſm, 
2 the 5 purpoſes mentioned in the Rropoſizion,. to thoſe who ſhould believe 

is goſpel 

Pay "9 1s no reaſon to apprehend, that this, v was peculiar to the apoſtolic 
age; ſince the reaſons on which it is founded are common to all ages; and 
our Lord ſeems to intimate its Perpetual continuance. in the church, Mall. 


XXVIII. 20. 


4, 5.16. Valet propof tio. 
Baxt. Inf. Church Memb. p. 343—343. 
Barclays Apology, Prop. Xil. 


1 FF 1811117 113 
Ger . 


It is evidently : a proſtitution of the ordinance of bong to adininiſter it to 


any adult perſon, who does not make a credible profeſſion of his faith in Chrilt. 
and * to the goſpel. 
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Derry-ftrest DA vol. ii. 2 ig 3—200. 


PRO CLIII. | Baptiſm not tobe repeated. 


«if 


It is the duty of thoſe by whom baptiſm is to be adminiſtered, to make di- 
gent inquiry into the character of thoſe whom they admit to it; whether they 
have a competent knowledge of the goſpel, and give reaſon to believe they will 


behave in à manner becoming members of the chriſtian church. 


COROLLARY 3. 
It is fit that baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered only by the teachers and miniſ- 
ters of the church, where their aſſiſtance can be had; not only becauſe it ap- 
pears that theſe were the perſons by whom it was adminiſtered in the new 


teſtamerit, but becauſe (ct. par.) they muſt be moſt capable of judging who 


are the fit fubjects of it. Vid: Cor. 2. 


COROLLARY: 4: 

There is a ſenſe in which-baptiſm may be callled a ſeal of the covenant of 
grace; for though the benefits of the covenant are ſecured to every believer by 
the death of Chriſt, which was the great foundation of it, yet baptiſm plainly 
appears by the propoſition to anſwer to definition 94, which is the ſenſe in which 
circumciſion is called the ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith: by the apoſtle, Row. 
iv. 11, and God's covenant in the-fleſh, Gen. xvii. 1242. 75050 


Baxt. and Bedford's Letter, ap. Baxt. of Church Memb. p. 347—366. : 


AS oo CAKSSLAL Ek. 

Baptiſm is not to be repeated, ſince it is a rghtcof initiation into Chriſt's 
chureh: and though it will afterwards appear, that vicious members are to be 
caſt out, yet there is no hint in ſcripture, that when re- admitted they are to be 
baptized again: compare 2 Cor. ii. 6—8. Nevertheleſs, conſiſtently with this, 


thoſe perſons might be baptized in the name of Jeſus, as the Meſſiah already 


wy 


_ expectation of a Meſſiah portiy Jo be revealed; | Compare Acis xix. 5. 
Burn. on Art. xxvii. p. 275, 256. Limb. Tbeol. J. v. c. ix. 8 r 
Wall of Inf. Bapt. part 11. c. v. § 5, 6. Benf. Prop. Chriſtian. vol. 11. p. 142, 143. 


come, who had before been baptized by John and his diſciples into the general 


* os 


| COROLLARY A 2b 

Though it be allowed not eſſential to baptiſm, that the names of Father, 
Son, and holy Ghoſt ſhould be expfeſsly pronounced, ſince ſometimes mention 
is only made of baptizing into the name of Chriſt, as above; yet conſidering 
how expreſs Matt. xxviii. 19. is, it ſeems: highly expedient theſe names ſhould 
generally be uſed; and the forecited text Alls xix. 2, 3. ſeems plainly to py 


OV 


that 


509 


510 


Irrer. The Duakers aſſert, chat water baptiſm was never intended to continue in the 
CCI. church of Chrift, any longer than while Jeciſb 


Ti be continuance of daptifm proved ugainſt the Quakers, PART IX. 


that the name of the Spirit was generally at leaſt expreſsly mentioned in chrif. 

tian baptiſm : and it ſeems eſſential to the ordinance, that every adult perſon 

receiving it ſhould be inſtructed in the diſtin& characters of each of theſe ſacred 

perſons in the work of our redemption, and ſhould ſolemnly profes a corre, 

ſpondent regard to each, 3% TTL 
Witſ. con. Fad. l. iv. c. xvi. 16. | Hooker's Ecele/. Polity, l. v. $ 58, 61. 
Tillotſ. Works, vol. i. Serm. Ixx. p. 513. 


| £2 COROLLARY 7. 3 3 
The naming the baptized perſon is by no means any part of this inſtituti 
and when it is uſed, is to be confidered as an addreſs to the perſon, calling kin 
by his name, rather than as the manner of giving a name to him; though it 
is very probable, the cuſtom of naming a child at baptiſm might ariſe from 
the practice of the Jes at their circumciſion, Lake i. 59 —63. il. 21. 


SCHOQLIUM 1. 


* 


prejudices made ſuch an ex- 


— ternal ceremony neceſſary; which they argue from that paſſage, in which on- 


tized; and argues 


baptiſm is ſpoken af as neceſſary to Chriſtians, Eph: iv. 5. which ſay they muſt 
be a baptiſm of the Spirit. But from comparing the texts mentioned above, it 


will plainly Yen, that water-baptiſm was inſtituted by Chriſt in more general 
I agree with this explication. That it was adminiſtered to all 


terms than w 
the Gentile converts, and not confined to the Jews, appears from Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20. compare As x. 47. that the baptifm of the Spirit did not ſuperſede 
water-baptiſm, appears to have been the judgment of Petur, and thoſe that 
were with him: ſa that the ane baptiſm ſpoken of ſeems to be that of water, 
the communication of the Holy Spirit being only called baptiſm in a figurative 
ſenſe. As for any objection which could be drawn from 1 Cor. i. 17. it is ſuf- 
ficiently anſwered by the preceding verſes, and all the texts, in which, 
(in epiſtles written 


from the obligation of baptiſm, in ſuc a manner as we can 
never imagine he would have done, had he apprehended it was the will of God 
it r be diſcontinued in the church. Compare Nom. vi. 3, Cc. Col. ii. 12. 
Gal. iii. 27. 3 N . 5 


Beſſe's Defence of Quakeriſm, F 15. | Galt's Sermons, vol. ii. Ne. viii. 


. SCHOLIUM 2. Ta 
Mr. Emyln, and ſeveral of the Socinians have maintained, that baptiſm was 


and is only to be uſed by thoſe who are converted to chriſtianity from a dif- 
ferent profeſſion, the pollutions of which are conſidered as waſhed away by 
25 it: 


ter this) che * of all Chriſtians as bap- 
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PRO. CLI. Whether the children of Chriſtians are to be baptized. 

it: and they aſſert, that though the children of fach converts were to be bap- 
tized with their parents, all that deſcended from them after they were initiated 
into the chriſtian church were to be conſidered as baptized in them; and the 
practice of proſelyte baptiſm among the Jews is urged, as what muſt direct 
the apoſtles to ſuch an interpretation of the words of Chriſt, Matt. xxviii. 1 . 
It is anſwered, 


1. That the antiquity of this practice of proſelyte baptiſm among the ews: | 


is a matter of conſiderable debate: yet upon the whole, there is ſo. much pro- 
bability on the fide of the fact, from the tenour and genius of the Moſaic law, 
as well as from ſome inconteſtible paſſages in very early Jewiſh: writers, that 
this anſwer is hardly to be ſupported. © ; 

2. That ſuppoſing it to be older than our Saviour's time, the apoſtles might 


not know all the rules relating to it, any more than common mechanics amongſt 


us know the laws of the naturalization of foreigners; eſpecially conſidering 
the afflicted ſtate of the Fews at that time, which was ſuch, as would not be 
this ſeldom occurred; and the many waſhings among the E might make this 
rite as applied to proſelytes leſs taken notice of; eſpecially as it might ſeem ſo. 
very inconſiderable, when. compared with the circumciſion of males, which. alſo: 
neceſſarily attended their proſelytiſm. What the Rabbies ſay of the extraordi- 
nary folemnity with which this rite was to be adminiſtered, is far from being; 
authentic e We,, 

3. It is probable ſome of the rules of proſelyte baptiſm did not prevail among; 


bkely to invite angry to incorporate with them ; ſo that perhaps inſtances of 


them ſo early, particularly that which ſuppoſed that all natural relations were 


cancelled by it.. It may therefore be difficult certainly to determine, what was: 


+» » 
of 


exactly the cuſtom in this reſpect; and if we were to allow: it to be ſuch as the 


Rabbies in after ages deſcribe it, then it can never be imagined that our Lord 


would direct his apoſtles in all reſpects to conform themſelves to it; and if not 


in all, who can ſay exactly in o. many? 


4. Though it is acknowledged, that we do not meet with any inſtance in the 


earlieſt primitive antiquity, in which the baptiſm of any child of chriſtian pa- 


rents, whether infant or adult, is expreſsly mentioned; yet it is certain, that 
Chriſtians. in general have always been ſpoken of, by the moſt. ancient fathers, 
as baptized perſons; and the apoſtles, when writing to chriſtian. churches planted. 
many years. before the date of their reſpective epiſtles,, argue with. the 
members. of them from the obligation, whick. their baptiſm brought up- 
on them, in ſuch a manner as would lead us to. conclude, that they were 
baptized in their own. perſons.: and it. is alſo certain, that as far as our 

| knowledge of primitive antiquity reaches, no unbaptized perſon. received the 
Lord's ſupper; which yet was an. ordinance; none will. deny that the 

deſcendents of Chriſtians received. Dr. Benſon: adds, that on this ſuppo- 
ſition genealogies would be,,gf great importance in religion, contrary. to- 
what St. Paul intimates z, nor can we reaſonably think, God. would. put 
| | own. 
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Of the neceſſity and efficacy of baptiſm. » Parr IX. 


our right to chriſtian communion upon a fact, the evidence of which might 


ſometimes be ſo obſcure, as the baptiſm of ſome remote anceſtor. 


Emlyn's Previous Queſtion. | Benſon on 2 Tim. p. 134—136. 
Gale's Sermons, vol. ii. Ne. ix. Whiſt. Life, vol. i. p. 367, 368. 


| SCnOLIVKN . la 
Mr. Joſeph Mede ſuppoſes, not without ſome conſiderable appearance of rea- 
ſon, that baptiſm has a reference to waſhing a new- born infant from the pollu- 
tion of the birth. Compare 1 Pet. iii. 2 1. Tit. iii. 3. compare Ezek, xvi. 4, 5, 
Alede's Diatribe on Tit. iii. 5. apud Op. p. 63, 64. 


3 | | 3 5 | 4 80G * „irn Ol i: 1 | + {1 
SG ROLINE. 


As to the neceſiiy of baptiſm, ſome ſeem to have laid too great a. ſtreſs upon 
it, as if it wete abfolutely neceſſary in order to ſalvation, grounding their argu- 


ment chiefly on Jobn iii. 5. Mark xvi. 16. nevertheleſs it will be readily al. 


lowed, that for any to abſtain from baptiſm, when he knows it is an inſtitution 
of Chriſt, and that it is the will of Chriſt that he ſhould ſubject himſelf to it, 
is ſuch an act of diſobedience to his authority, as is inconſiſtent with true faith, 
Mall on Inf. Bapt. part ii. c. vi. Calvins Infitutions, 1. iv. c. Ixx. 5 22. 
 Hooker's Eccleſ. Pol. l. v. & 59, 60. —— on Gen. xvli. 114. 


5 SehOI ien 2 
Some have ſuppoſed, that God has connected with the adminiſtration of 
baptiſm ſome certain degree of the effuſion of his Spirit, which the perſon bap- 
tized (cæt. par.) would not otherwiſe have received, and which always remains 
with the baptized perſons, till forfeited by ſome act of wilful fin : but the 


proof from ſcripture ſeems very deficient on this head. The effuſion of the 


Spirit on the baptized ſeems chiefly, if not only to refer to ſome miraculous gift 
conferred upon them, not always attended with ſaving grace: and all that we 
can reaſonably promiſe ourſelves from ſuch an inſtitution is, that on complying 
with this, as with any other evangelical precept, we may more chearfully ex- 
ect the bleſſing and preſence of God with us in our chriſtian courſe; neverthe- 
Heſs, God does not ſeem to have bound himſelf to this or any other ofdinance 
whatſoever, in ſuch a manner that extraordinary immediate influences Thould 
neceſſarily and inſeparably be connected with it. eee e e e 


Clarke's Eſſ on Bapt. p. 11—13. J Bennet's Chriſtian Orat. vul. i. p. 326329. 


34 „ 
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r ih idD fb moans 
| Mr. Dodwell carried the notion mentioned above ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that 
there goes along with the adminiſtration of baptifth, if the perſon adminiſtering 
| | 1 
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PRO. CLII. Baptiſin not the chriſtian regeneration. 
it be duly ordained, a certain immortalizing Spirit; whereas perſons dying un- 
baptized are not immortal: and though Mr. Hallet does not aſſert it in expreſs 
terms, he ſeems to intimate ſomething very like it, when he expreſsly ſays, 


« that circumciſion was that which * the infant a right to immortality and 


« eternal life, and that baptiſm in this very reſpect comes in the room of cir- 
« cumciſion; yet that no infants are miſerable in a future ſtate.” 


Dodew. Script. Acc. of Rewards, 5 24, 
a. 7 


; 333” . 6 , 
5 So HOL IVM 5. 3 5 

Upon the principles of the third and fifth Schol. above, many have maintain- 
ed, that baptiſm is the chriſtian regeneration, urging for that purpoſe John iii. 
5. Tit. iii. 5. and the uſe of the word in primitive chriſtian authors, where it 
is certain it has that ſenſe : but we anſwer, es 

t. That if by regeneration, we are to underſtand that which makes a man a 
child of God, and an heir of eternal life, according to the promiſes of ſcrip- 
ture, it is certain from the whole tenour of ſcripture, (Vid. Prop. 137 & 145.) 
that baptiſm alone is not ſufficient for this purpoſe: and it is plain in fact, 
that perſons may be baptized, while they continue unrenewed and liable to 
divine condemnation, Þo_ 

2. That the utmoſt which the forecited text in John can ſignify is, that a perſon 
in order to his being a regular member of the chriſtian church muſt be baptized, 
having received the purifying influences of the Spirit: and if az]po» manuyſweoias 
in Titus, be rendered of the laver of regeneration, and explained of baptiſm, it 
can only ſignify the laver in which the regenerate are to be waſhed; and it would 
be as abſurd to ſay, Chriſtians are regenerated by that, as it would be to 
ſay, Chriſtians are generated or born in the water, with which the pollution of 
the womb 1s waſhed away. | 

3. That on this principle, regeneration in adult perſons is a neceſſary prepa- 


ratory to baptiſm, (as it is certain holineſs is by the argument in the propoſi- 


tion) and therefore muſt be ſomething different from it. | 
4. That nevertheleſs, as in the earlieſt days of the primitive church, perſons 
being —_— to embrace chriſtianity were immediately baptized, the time of 
their baptiſm and that of their converſion being ſpoken of as one, and as the 
time when they were as it were born into a new world, and joined to the family 

of God's children, it is no wonder that the action, by which they teſtified that 
change ſo lately made, ſhould ſometimes be put for that change itſelf : and thus 


iluminati alſo ſignifies the ſame with baptized perſons ; not that they were illu- 
minated by baptiſm, but becauſe they were generally baptized as ſoon as en- 
lightened with the knowledge of chriſtianity; and it is plain that the word gaayſe- © 


vt is often put for any great change. 


Suicer sTheſaur.in verb. wah iyſev. illuminat, | Dodd. on Regen. Serm. i. p. 29, 30. 


Cicero ad Atticum, l. vi. Let. vi. 


& Poſtſcript. to the Pref. Ed. 2. 
Materland on Regen. paſſ. 


Hebden on Regeneration. 
Uuu Oy P R O- 


Hallet on Script. vol. iii. p. 299=311 & 
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NN for depriving by im merfion. PART IX. 


PROPOSITION CLIII. 
To enquire whether the immerfon of the whole body be an eſſential circum. 


CCII. ' ſtance i in baptiſm, or whether it may be adminiſtered by Jprinkling e or nz on 
2 water. 


8S8O rr Io. 


1. In favour of immerſion it is pleaded, that the word age, being derived 
from Banlu, properly ſignifies 0 plunge: on the other hand it is urged, that 
in this diminutive and derivative N it may ſignify am method o waſhing, 
and is ſometimes uſed in ſcripture for waſhing things which were not dipped in 
water, but on which it was poured : compare Luke xi. 38. Mark vii. 4. and thoſe 
ſcriptures i in which the pouring out of the Spirit is called are Als i. 5, 


8. xi. 15, 16, & m. to which ſome add 1 Cor. x. 2. and ſerve that Ban 
is never uſed for baptiſm. 


Dr. Dan. Scott on Matt. xxviii. 19. 


2. It is pleaded, that plunging alone repreſents our being Buried with Chriſt 


in ra and e that this ceremony is eſſential: compare Rom. vi. 
4. Col. 11. 12. 


Anſ. It is allowed that there 5 is in this paſſage an alluſion to that mode of 


baptiſm, which then generally prevailed : but in the inſtitution. of that ordi- 

nance, there is no declaration that it was chiefly deſigned to repreſent this; and 
perſons were baptized, before it was generally known that Chriſt ſhould die and: 
ariſe from the dead. Our being cleanſed from fin ſeems the thing primarily 
intended; which may well be repreſented by pouring on water: and as this 
more naturally repreſents the pouring out of the Spirit, the ſprinkling us with it, 
and the ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſus, it may anſwer as valuable purpoſes as. 
that mode, which more expreſsly repreſents a death and. a reſurrection. 

3. The moſt conſiderable argument in favour of immerſion is, that it was. 
practiſed in the primitive ages. Several texts in the new teſtament plainly de- 
clare this, Matt. iii. 6, 16. Jobm iii. 23. Acts viii. 36— 39. and it appears by 
the Fathers, that this was at leaſt generally retained, till clinic baptiſm, i. e. a 
baptiſm of the ſick in their beds took place. — To this it has been. anſwered, 
(waving Mr. Morrice's and Mr. Hebden's attempt, to prove that baptiſm by 
immerſion was never certainly uſed in any one inſtance,) 1. That though im- 
merſion might generally be uſed, there are ſome caſes in which it is dubious, 
whether the perſon were plunged or {prinkled : ſuch great numbers were con- 
verted and baptized at the day of pentecoſt, that ſame think it would have beer 
_ almoſt impoſſible to have plunged them all; nor can it be fu ppoled, that be- 
ing many of them ſtrangers, and far from their own habaation 4 they had that 
change of raiment with them, which decency, conveniency, and — would 


have 


are 


ProP. CLIII. De mode not effential. 


have required on that ſuppoſition. The Jailor and his family were baptized in 
the night: compare As xvi. 33. x. 47. 2. As ſome (circumſtances attend- 
ing the inſtitution of the paſſover, not being eſſential, were afterwards varied, 
Exod. x11. 11. and as ſome who inſiſt on immerſion, allow a change in ſome cir- 


cumſtances as to the adminiſtration of the euchariſt, both as to time and geſ— 


ture, and the form of the elements, we may on the ſame principles allow of 
ſome variation here from what was generally practiſed at firſt, efpecially as 
the coldneſs of the climate, and the general diſuſe of bathing among us ſeems 
to require it. | | 


Witſ. con. Fed. l. iv. c. xvi. & 13, 14. | Turret. Lor. xix. Quæſt. xi. & 12. 
Wall of Infant Bapt. part li. c. ix. | Berry: ſtreet Left. vol. ii. p. 208-20. 
Cale againſt Wall, Lett. wi, iv. v. | Shaw's Trav. Pref. p. 4. 
Wall againſt Gale, p. 96—137. | Guyſe's Par. onthe Nerv Teſt. vol. i. p. 125. 


COROGLLAKY 1. 


It will appear from hence, that they who practiſe baptiſm by immerſion, | 


are by no means to be condemned on that account; ſince on the whole that 


mode of baptiſm 1s evidently favoured by ſcripture examples, though not 
required by expreſs precept. 4 


| CoRoLLaRy 2. 3 
Nevertheleſs, conſidering how little ſtreſs is laid on what is merely ceremo- 
nial and circumſtantial in the chriſtian diſpenſation, conſidering how effectu- 
ally the main ends of the ordinance may be ſecured without immerſion, and 
how weak ſome of the arguments for its univerſal obligation are, thoſe who 
approve and practiſe it ought at leaſt to be candid towards thoſe who differ 
from them; and act without ſufficient warrant, if they ſeparate from ſuch acts 


of communion with them, as they might otherwiſe eſteem proper expreſſions 
of mutual love, and of their common hope in the goſpel, 


1 SCHOLIU u. 
In anſwer to the argument hinted at above, from the coldneſs of our cli- 
mate, it has been urged, that, till within theſe few centuries, baptiſm by 
immer ſion was the general practice here in England, as it is to this day 


in Ruſſia: and where any particular caſe required ſuch a precaution, warm 


water might be uſed inſtead of cold. b 
WalPs Defence, p. 144, 145, 403-408. 


®* See Mr. Towgood's pamphlet on the mode of baptiſm, 
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Arguments for infant baptiſm. Pag IX. 


PROPOSITION CLIV. 


Lr r. To give a brief view of the chief arguments for and againſt infant baptiſm, 
CCIII. . e. applying that external rite deſcribed Prop. 152. to infants, ſo far as they 
xe capable of receiving it. 


Srer. J. The arguments for it are chiefly theſe. | 
Arg. 1. The precepts of Chriſt concerning baptiſm were to be explained, 
by the cuſtom prevailing among the Feros in his time: now, as when proſelytes 
came over to the Jewiſh religion, the children were baptized with the parents, 
the apoſtles would naturally conclude, that children were included in the gene- 
ral commiſſion, Matt. xxvill. 19.—lIt is anſwered, 

1. That there is ſome uncertainty, whether proſelyte baptiſm were uſed by 

the Jews in our Saviour's time.—On the whole, if infant baptiſm were uſed in 
proſelyting perſons to judaiſm, it might be natural for the apoſtles to think of 
it in making proſelytes to chriſtianity ; and though it ſhould be acknowledg- 
ed, that at firſt they might not certainly know, whether the children born after 
their parents baptiſm ſhould or ſhould not be baptizec, (it not being a point 
wherein their duty was immediately concerned, ) it might nevertheleſs be after- 
wards revealed to them, as contained in that commiſſion they then received, as 
we know the preaching the goſpel to the Gentiles was, though they did not at 
farſt know that their commiſſion extended to it. 

2. That if it did prevail, on the principles of the pzdo-baptiſts, it could 


not be intended as an entire model for baptiſm ; fince it would then diffolve 


the neareſt relations contracted before baptifm, and would render it unjuſtifia- 


ble to baptize the children born after their parents baptiſm.—Ir is replied, it 


minute kind. 1 
Arg. II. The apoſtles are ſaid to have baptized whole families, As xvi. 15, 
33. + i. 16. and therefore probably infants among the reſt.— It is an- 
twered, | eds | 

1. That it is not certain there were any infants in thoſe families. 

2. If there were, it is reaſonable to believe, that when it is ſaid whole fami- 
hes were baptized, it is only meant, that the ordinance was adminiſtered to 
thoſe of the family, that were the proper ſubjects of baptiſm ; and it is the more 
reaſonable to acquieſce in this. interpretation, becauſe whole houſes. al O are laid 
to believe, Alls xvi. 32, 34. 5 | 

Arg, III. Our Lord ſays, Mark x. 14. ſpeaking of infants, of /uch is the 
kingdom of heaven : which ſome underſtand, g. d. the rights and privileges of 


might be a model in the leading circumſtances, though not in others of a more 


the chriſtian church belong to ſuch. —Ir is anfwered, the word r012)uy there 


uſed may ſignify, not thole that are infants in age, hut perſons who in the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of their mind reſemble the F 
dren, which the connection ſeems to favour. 
| Hallet on Script. vol. in. p. 322, 323. 
Lig. 


mplicity and innocence of chul- 
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ProP, CLIV. Arguments from circumciſion. 


Arg. IV. Circumciſion, as applied to Abraham, was a ſeal of the righteouſ- 
neſs of faith, Rom. iv. II. or a token of his being accepted of God as righteous 


upon his believing; and confirmed a covenant, by which ſpiritual and eternal 


bleſſings were promiſed to him, as our Lord argues, Matt. xxii. 31, 32. and 
the apoſtle Heb. xi. 16. in both which places it is ſtrongly declared, that for 
God to call himſelf he God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, implies his provid- 
ing for them the bleſſings of a future ſtate. The apoſtle does alſo expreſsly 
aſſert, that Chriſtians are the children of Abraham, as they are heirs of the blei- 
ſings promiſed to him, Rom. iv. 11—17. Gal. iii. 6— 18, 29. Now foraſmuch 
as the feal of this covenant was by God's expreſs command to be applied to 
infants, Gen. xvii. 1—4. it not only ſhews, that there is no abſurdity in ſup- 
poſing the ſeal of the covenant of grace to be ſo applied, but lays a foundation 
for a ſtrong preſumption, that the children of believers under the chriſtian diſ- 
penſation ſhould not be cut off from this conditional, though not ab/olute, token 
of the divine fayour to them, at leaſt without ſome expreſs declaration in the 


New Teſtament for that purpoſe : yet we are fo far from finding any declaration, 


that the contrary ſeems to be ſtrongly intimated, Ads ii. 39. and Rom. xi. 
17, &c, where the apoſtle repreſenting; the Gentiles as grafted upon the ſtock of 
the 7ewiſb church, and the Jets as hereafter to be grafted on their own ſtock, 
ſeems likewiſe further to imply, that the privileges of the ſeed of believers 
were {till the ſame... Some allo urge Jer. xxx. 20. and Ila. Ixv. 23. as expreſs- 
ly declaring that children ſhould be put upon the ſame foundation under the 
goſpel as under the law; which indeed the paſſages do appear to intimate,— 
To this it is anſwered, _ _ 5 "x _ 
1. That circumciſion was to the ſeed of Arabam only a ſeal of a temporal 
covenant : but this is ſufficiently confuted by what has been already obſerved. 
So that on the whole it appears, that as circumciſion ſealed to Fewifp infants 
their inheritance in the land of Canaan, and title to the peculiar privileges of the 
Jewiſh nation, on condition of their obſerving the Moſaic law; ſo it likewiſe 
aſſured them, that if they imitated the faith of Abrabam, they ſhould, though 
they had no perfect righteouſneſs of their own, be finally accepted of God, as 
their father Abraham was; which was not a promiſe of the Moſaic law, tho? 
(as the apoſtle juſtly argues in the above-cited, Gal. iii. 17.) that law could 

not abrogate it. See John vii. 22. 85 h : 
2. It is pleaded, that the Few diſpenſation, being more imperfect, is. not 


to be made the model of the Chriſtian, But it is replied, we ought to have 


ſtrong reaſon to believe the latter % favourable than the former, before we 


grant that in any article it is ſo. If it be objected, that infant baptiſm is no 


benefit, it will be conſidered afterwards. 


3. To the argument drawn from As ii. 39. it is replied, that the words 


may be underſtood, g. d. “your ſeed in every generation ſhall ox heir beheving 
receive thoſe ſpiritual bleſſings, which are now by the goſpel offered to you; 
and your ſons and daughters ſhall at prefent receive the extraordinary com- 


* munications of the Spirit, foretold in Joel and diſplayed in us.“ 55 the 
atter 


37 


318 


LST. Arg. VI. Some have 


parent, and conſequently of having 


Arguments for infant baptiſm continued. PaRrT IX. 
latter part of this paraphraſe does not ſeem to ſuit with what is added, to all 
thoſe that are afar off, which ſome would explain, © even to all thoſe (i. e. of 
« your deſcendants,) that are at the remoteſt diſtance; though I ſhould ra- 
ther think it ſignifies, © to thoſe among the Gentiles which ſhall he converted, 


as well as to you.” It is alſo to be conſidered, what interpretation a Few 


would naturally put on theſe words.—Much the ſame reply and remarks may 

be applied to the other texts, —Some urge Gal. iii. 28. as a further illuſtration 

of this argument; ſuppoſing it a clear proof that baptiſm came directly in the 

room of circumciſion ; that being the only inſtance, except the prieſthood, 

(from which women are by the goſpel excluded, 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 1 Tim. ii. 12.) 

in which there was a diſtinction made by the law between perſons of different 
ſexes, and Col. ii. 11, 12. has alſo been urged, as expreſsly aſſerting that bap- 
tiſm is chriſtian circumciſion : but it may be replied, it only ſignifies that baptiſm 

obliges us to that mortification, which is the true chriſtian circumciſion *. 


Watts's Harm. of Div. Diſp. c. iv. p. 29—34. 


Arg. V. The words of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 14. are pleaded, as having a 
direct reference to infant b * ; ſince boy often ſignifies thoſe that might be 
admitted to ſacred rites, and unclean thoſe that were to be excluded from them, 
Exod. xix. 6. Lev. xxi. 6, 7. 2 Chron. xxiii. 6. Ezra ix. 2. 1 Sam. xxi. 5. com- 


pared with Exod. xix. 15. Lev. xi. 24, 25. and the ſenſe will be, g. d. were 


< not the matrimonial converſe of a believer and unbeliever lawful, the church 
„ would not encourage the bringing ſuch children to be baptized, which yet we 
„know it does.” But other interpretations are on! particularly 
1. That holy may ſignify legitimate, and wnclran, baſtards. But this, beſides 
words, would make the 
idem. 28 
proſpect of the converſion of the unconverted 


that it is an unuſual ſenſe of 
and be almoſt proving idem 
2. That it may intimate the 


argument very weak, 


which would entirely enervate this anſwer. 
Hallet, vol. iii. p. 325329. 


apprehended, that they have been able to trace fuch 


CCTV. intimations at leaſt of infant baptiſm, in the earlieſt ages of the church, as may 
w=— i a high degree of probability prove it an apoſtolic, and conſequently divine 


inſtitution T. | 
1. Hermas ſays, the baptiſm of water is neceſſary to all.” 


®* See on this argument Dr. Taylor on the covenant of grace. 


+ See on this ſubject, (befides Vall and Gale,) Towgood's baptiſm of infants a reaſonable ſervice, 


p. 39—48. with the controverſy between Dr, Gill an Mr. Brekell, 


Al. 


the children bred up Chriſtians, But they | 
might be ſo educated, even though the heathen parents were not converted, | 
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PRO. CLIV. Arguments. from antiquity. q 519 
Anſ. The paſtor of Hermas is a viſionary book, the genuineneſs of which is 
far from being certain; but allowing it to have ever ſo much _— this will 


only prove, that baprifm is neceſſary to thoſe who are the proper ſubjects of it; 
but cannot determine that infants are ſo. 


Mall of Inf. Bapt. part i. e. i. 


2. Irenæus (adv. Heret. l. ii. c. xxxix.) mentions infants among the regenerate, 
i. e. the baptized, as the word generally ſignifies in his writings. 

Anſ. We have only a Latin tranſlation of this work, and ſome critics have 
fuppoſed this paſſage ſpurious: or allowing it to be genuine, it will not be 
granted, that Zo be regenerate always in his writings ſignifies baptized ; nor is it 
certain, how far the korn extended the period of infancy : but this laſt anſwer 
can be of no avail, as he diſtinguiſhes. infants from parvuli and pueri. | 

Wall ibid. c. wi. | Watts's Def. c. xii. p.282—288, & 315 

Gale againſt Wall, Ep. xii 356, 


3. tin Martyr ſpeaks of ſome, who had been made diſciples from their 
« infancy :” but this may only refer to their having been early inſtructed in the 
principles of the chriſtian religion. 


ut. Mart. Warks, p. 62. B. | Reeves's Apol. vol. i. 5. 39. 


4. There is indeed a remarkable paſſage in The queſtions and anſwers to the or- 
thodox, (Queſt. lvi. p. 424.) which moft evidently mentions infant baptiſm in as ; 
expreſs terms as poſſible, enquiring into the different ſtates of thoſe children, 
who were and who were not baptized, at the general reſurrection. But though 
theſe queſtions are aſcribed to Juſtin Martyr, and are no doubt of conſiderable 
antiquity,, there is no evidence that he was the author of them, nor can their 
age be ſo exactly aſcertained, as on this occaſion and many others one could 

eſire. | 1 2 A 

5. It is allowed there are many paſſages in Origen, that expreſsly refer to 
infant baptiſm ; but they are chiefly to be found in thoſe tranſlations of his. 
Greek works which were done by Ruffinus and Ferome, who made ſome very bold. 
alterations according to their own judgment and taſte : but this is not appli- 
cable to all the paſſages brought from him. And it is to be remembered, that 
he was born of chriſtian anceſtors, as his father having been martyred in the 
year 202, when Origen himſelf was 17 years old, the remoter Chriſtians of his 
family muſt probably have been nearly contemporary with the apoſtles. It may be 
__ that the tranſlations of Ferome, which are often referred to on this oc- 
caſion, were by no means ſo lax as thoſe of Ruffinus, 


Wall's Append. p. 13. I Walls Defence, p. 372-383. 


6. Cyprian 


| an Argument. for infant baptiſm from antiquity. PART IX, 
I | 6. Cyprian is allowed by all to ſpeak expreſsly of infant baptiſm, as generally 
i uſed in the church: but it is juſtly anſwered, that he ſpeaks as expreſsly of in- 
fant communion in the euchariſt; and conſequently that the divine original of 
the latter may as well be argued from him as that of the former; yet almoſt all 
pado-baptiſts allow that to be an innovation. OT OD 
7, Tertullian adviſes parents to defer the baptizing their children, except 
where their lives were in danger; which plainly ſnews it was uſed in his time. 
This the anti- pædo- baptiſts allow, and ſuppoſe the practice aroſe firſt in Africa, and 
then came generally to prevail elſe- where, from the miſtaken apprehenſion that 
baptiſm was abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. . 
8. In the Apoſtolic Conſtitutions, which are allowed to be an ancient, though 
not divine book, there is expreſs mention made of infant baptiſm as com- 


* 


manded by Chriſt, in Matt. xix. 14. 
| Apoſt. Conſt. l. vi. & 16. p. 364. 


It is replied, that ſo many ſuperſtitions are introduced in this book, that 
there is no reaſon to rely much on its authority : and that in the ritual of bap- 
tiſm, I. viii. § 8. there is no rubric for infant baptiſm, nor any form to be uſed 
in performing that office: but it is anſwered, this being only the rubric for 
weekly worſhip, there 1s no rule for baptizing any, the prayers relating only to 
thoſe already baptized ; and thoſe words of the deacon, 5 12. Let the mother 
receive the infant, makes it plain, that infant communion, as well as infant baptiſm 
were then uſed; which indeed enervates any arguments that are brought from 
the ſuppoſed antiquity of theſe Conſtitutions. MOD tte 
Chapm. Manner of Bapt. p. 27—40. | Peirce on the Euch. p. 77—8 . 
Fackſ. Cred. of Script. I. li. 1. c. v.] Limb. Theol. l. v. c. vii. 
P. 258-262. ap. Op. I. ii. c. v. Taylor's Pratt. Diſc. p. 286-297. 
f I | Towgood's Inf. Bapt. a reaſonable Service. 


vol. 1. p. 190— 193. 


Leer. Sect. II. Arguments againſt infant baptiſm ＋. 855 | ns 

CCV. Arg. I. It is pleaded, that infants are incapable of complying with the terms 

required in order to baptiſm, i. e. repentance and faith, and of receiving thoſe 

inſtructions which Chriſt directed as previous to it, Matt. xxviii. 19. compare 
1 PA: 27, -* e 1 Fr" | 

It is anſwered, that thoſe inſtructions and conditions were only required of thoſe 

who were capable of them : thus, had Chriſt ſent his apoſtles to proſelyte men to 

the Zewi/h religion, he might have ſaid, © go proſelyte all nations, circumciſing 

them in the name of the God of Iſrael, and teaching them to obſerve all 


which ſome underſtand of preaching previous to baptiſm, it may ſignify, 


* See alſo on this ſubject Fleming's Plea for Infants, with the Appendix and his Defence. 
+ See Burroughs's two diſcourſes on poſitive inſtitutions, Ns. ii. 


make 


things which Moſes had commanded.” As for the word Haha, 


ET... 
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PRO P. CLIV. - Arguments againſt infant baptiſn. 


make diſciples,; and that infants may be comprehended under that name, ſome 
have argued from As xv. 10. FS K Q 


Gale againſt Wall, Ep. vii, viii. | Whitby on Matt. xxviii. 19. with his Diſſert. 
Arg. II. It is faid that infants are incapable of receiving any benefits by bap- 
tiſm, en confequently: that the ordinance is expoſed to contempt by applying 

It to them. 5 3 | „ 
It is anſwered, 1. That it may be on many accounts both uſeful and com- 
fortable to the parents, for woe ſake it might perhaps be chiefly ordained. 
2. That it may lay a foundation for ſerious and affecting addreſſes to the chil- 
dren; as they. grow up: compare Deut. xxix. 10, 11. And by the way we 
may obſerve the difference between the expreſſion there, and thoſe uſed Neb. 
x. 28. which ſeems to have its foundation in the particular engagements re- 
lating to marriage, and in thoſe relating to the one third part of a /hekel, which 
they ſeemed voluntarily. to impoſe upon themſelves as an annual tribute, on 
which account it was natural to aſſemble the adult only. 3. That being thus 
entered into Chriſt's viſible church, they have a ſhare in the prayers offered for 
that church in general: to which ſome have added, that it is proper the miniſ- 
ters and elders of each reſpective ſociety ſhould” maintain ſome particular in- 
ſpection over the children belonging to it, to which inſpection their being bap- 


tized may give them ſome additional title. But it is by a very ere turn 
uch relation to 


of thought, that Mr. Morrice, in his dialogues, argues, that 
the church may bring them within the reach of its cenſures, in caſe of groſs 
miſbehaviour, which if allowed may be a conſiderable benefit: but perhaps it 
may be urged, that the counter- part to this is admitting them to the Lord's 
table, if they do nothing to deſerve cenſure. 4. That conſidering circumci- 
ſion as a ſeal of the covenant of grace, both this and the preceding argument 
would have lain as ſtrongly againſt applying that, as applying baptiſm to in- 
fants. And indeed it is plain Hom that inſtitution, as alſo from Chriſt's bein 
baptized himſelf, that an ordinance may be ſometimes adminiſtered to thoſe, 
who are not capable of all the purpoſes for which it was originally inſtituted, 
and which it may anſwer to ſome others. | 


Taylor's Prack. Diſc. p. 2 97300. 


Baxt. Works, vol. iv. p. 135—128. 
7 | Morrice's Social Rel. Dial. vill. 


Calvin's Inſt. I. iv. c. xix. & 4. 


Arg. III. The ſlence of the New Teſtament upon this head, is further urged as 

an argument againſt infant baptiſm : it being ſaid to be improbable, that if Chriſt 
had intended it, he ſhould not have commanded it as expreſsly as Moſes com- 
manded circumciſion. 

It is anſwered, that conſequential arguments are to be allowed their weight, 
as appears from our Lord's proof of a reſurrection, Matt. xx11. 31, 32. And 
it has been pleaded on the other ſide, that had Chriſt intended to have cut off the 
infant ſeed of believers under the chriſtian diſpenſation from any privileges, . 

| X x x ey 


881 


i 


522 conclufon Nr ufgument againſt infant baptiſn. PRR IX. 
they enjoyed under the Mf, he would have expreſsly declared it, or at leaft 
have guarded againſt any thing, that looks like an eneeuragement to expect and 
claim them, which from 5 1. it evidently appears he has not. : 
5 T aylor ibid, P. 284—286. 


A. IV. The ſilence of the primitive Parhers upon this head has been much 
inſiſted upon; and it is ſaid, that ſome paſſages in them 1 oppoſe infant 

baptiſm, r that of ups Martyr, in Which he ſays, that a profeſſion 
of faith is neceffary in order to baptiſm; which notion gave occaſion to the uſe 

of fponſors, when Infarit baptiſt Was introduce. 

It is replied, that 720% ſpeaks of the adult, or may conſider the confeſſion 
pf the ſponſor as the child's, being tnade in his name; which is the more pro- 

bable, as ſubſequent Fathers ufe the fare language, long after infant bap- 
tiſm was confelledly ithe prevailitig Practice. = th 


Wall's Def. p. 401. | Hooktr's Ecdleſ. Pol. 1. v. $ 64. p. 335—340. 


Tertullian is known to have declared againſt infant baptiſm, except in caſe 
of danger. Gregory Nazianzen adviſes to defer it till three years old. Bafl 
blames his auditors for delaying it, which implies there were then many un- 
baptized perſons among them: -but thefe miglit not perhaps have been the chil- 
dren of chriſtian parents; which anſwer may alſo ſerve to the argument brought 
from the caſe of thoſe, who, like Conftantine, deferred baptiſm to their death, 
on a fooliſn apprehenſion that all fins committed after it were unpardonable. 
It is indeed ſurpriſing that nothing more expreſs is to be met with in antiquity 
upon this ſubject; but it is to be remembered, that when infant | Ha Is. 
firſt apparently mentioned, we read of no remonſtrance made agamit it as an 
innovation; and that as we have no inſtance of any perſons expreſsly aſſerted to 
have been baptized in their infancy, ſo neither of any children of chriſtian pa- 
rents baptized at years of diſeretion; for it is certain Conſtantine's father did not 
{profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian, till long after he was born. 


Euſ. Vit. Conſt. I. i. c. xvi, xix. J. Gales Epiſt. ix. 


iv. c. 1x11, | Yall of Inf. Bapt. part i. c. viii. & xi. 


COLKOLEARTY. 

Since there is ſo great an obſcurity on the queſtion, and ſo many conſider- 
able things may be advanced on both ſides, it is certainly very reaſonable that 
Chriſtians, whoſe perſuaſions relating to infant baptiſm are different, ſhould 

maintain mutual candour towards each other, and avoid all ſevere and unkind 
cenſures on account of ſuch difference. 


 Berry-ſtreet Lett. vol. ii. p. 206-208. ] See Wall, Gale, "Rees, Stennet, Ruſſel, & 
Drieb. de Bapl. c. iii. pref. $ 13, 14. Baxter, on this Subjeft, palſim. 


S c Ho- 


Proe. CLV. IWhether baptiſm is to be repeated. = 


| SCHOLIUM. 

A further queſtion, diſtinct from any yet handled, may ariſe concerning bap- 
tiſm, i. e. whether it is to be repeated, if it have been received by tho. who 
were not the proper ſubjects of it. It ſeems that it ſhould not; ſince it is evi- 
dent, that with perſons have been caſt out of the chriftian church for their 
immoralities, the apoſtle, in the directions he gives concerning their re-admiſ- 
ſion on repentance, does not direct their being rebaptized; nor does Peter hint 
any thing of that kind to Simon Magus, As viii. 20, Sc. and perhaps had the 

contrary principle been admitted and encouraged in ſcripture, difficulties might 

have ariſeri, which it was beſt to avoid, and too great a ſtreſs have been laid 
on what was merely ritual. As for the argument urged from Ads xix. 1—5. 
it is certain it cannot authorize the repetition of chriſtian baptiſm, ſince that 
of John could not be ſo called; and it is certain that the perſon there ſpoken of 
had not been baptized ſo much as by John the baptiſt #imjef, or in a manner 
agreeable to the exact tenour of his baptiſm. N 


Drieberg de Bapt. & Cen. c. iv. 5 1—6. | Phifton's Life, vol. ii. p. 48 5—487. 


PROPOSITION CLYV. A 
The law of Chriſt requires, that Chriſtians throughout all ages of the church L x Or. 


ſhould in a ſolemn manner eat bread and drink wine in their religious aſſem- CCVI. 

blies, as a commemoration of his death, and a token of their engagement. 
to him, a pledge of the bleſſings of his covenant to be imparted to them, 

and a badge of their mutual affection to each other. 8 0 | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Chriſt did in a ſolemn manner ſet apart bread and wine after the paſ- 
chal ſupper, diſtributing each to his diſciples for the purpoſes afterwards to 
be mentioned, Matt. xxvi. 2628. Mark xiv. 22—26. Luke xxii. 14—20. 
1 Cor. xi. 20, Sc. compare As ii. 42, 46 *”off i 

2. Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul in the forecited places agree, that this 
rite was intended for a commemoration, of Chriſt, and a repreſentation of his 

body broken and his blood ſhed; which muſt intimate, that we are hereby 
publickly to own that we are not aſhamed of ayqwing ourſelves the diſciples 
of a crucified maſter, and that we defire to impreſs our minds with a ſcene of 
ſuch great and awful importance. | 9. | 

3. As the abovementioned writers agree, that Chriſt, in delivering the cup, 
declared it to be the nemo cavengut of bis bloog, or a loten and ,repretentation of 
that covenant which was eſtabliſhed: by his ſufferings; this muſt imply, th; 
thoſe who would attend the inſtitution aright muſt conſider che nature of this 

xX X 2 „ - -COVenant, 
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624 The nature and defign of the Lord's ſupper. PART IX. 1 = 
covenant, muſt conſent to the demands of it, and in fo doing may chearfully 4 
expect the bleſſings communicated by it. | | 
4. As eating and drinking together is a ſocial action, and as by the preceding 
ſtep eating and drinking in this ordinance repreſents our common reJation to 


Chriſt, it does by conſcquence remind all Chriſtians of their intimate relation © i 
to each other; and the apoſtle alſo repreſents it in this view, t Cor. x. 16, 17. 4 - 
Elſner's Obſerv. vol. ii. p. 106—108. . 1 l 
5. That this rite was intended for conlinued uſe in the church of Chriſt, ap- 5 ; 
pears from the early teſtimonies of Pliny, Juſtin Martyr, Ignatius, and all t 3 * 
oldeſt writers, who aſſure us, that it was in fact practiſed even from the apoſ- 4 fe 
tles time; as alſo from St. Paul's declaring, that hereby we ſbew forth the Lord's A b 
death till he come, 1 Cor. xi. 26. And it may further be argued, from the 2nd; 3 
of the ordinance ſpecified above; for if it were neceſſary for thoſe who ſaw 4 


Chriſt ſuffer, or lived in the age when that great tranſaction paſt, thus to com- 
memorate his death, and in this ſolemn manner to renew their engagements, 
when the aſſiſtances and evidence ariſing from the extraordinary communica- 3 
tions of the Spirit were fo peculiar; if it were rieceſſary by this token to expreſs { 
and cheriſh their mutual love, when there were ſuch peculiar bonds of endear- 13 


ment, ariſing from their being a little number ſo ſeverely ſuffering in the ſame 8 
cauſe, it is certain that we, who do not enjoy any of their advantages, muſt 
much more need it for the like ends. 85 „„ 
13.6. Valet propeſitio. 4 
Barcl. Apol. Prop. xiii. Hale's Poſt. Tracis, p. 30, Sc. 
Beſſe's Apol. p. 297 —322. Hoadly's plain Account, paſſ. | 
Juſtin Martyr, p. 97, 98. | hiſt. Prim. Euchariſt. fl 
COROLLARY: 1. Fa 
There cannot be a change of the elements of bread and wine into the fub- th 
ſtance of Chriſt's body and blood, as the Papifts maintain; becauſe, waving al! th 
the abſurdity with which ſuch a doctrine is pregnant, and the many inſtances in 
in which a thing is ſaid zo be, what it ts only intended to repreſent, (fee Gen. xv1!. an 
10. xli. 26. Ezek. v. 5. Dan. vn. 23. John xv. I. x. 9. 1 Cor. x. 4. Rev. xv. ne 
9.) if theſe elements were the very body and blood of Chriſt, they could not 75 
the commemoration of it, which nevertheleſs we have ſhewn above that they arc. in 
Hoadly, ibid. p. 24—31. to 
COROLLARY 2. ) 


There cannot be a propitiatory facrifice offered to God in this ordinance , 
becauſe it is the commemoration of that ſacrifice, which is frequently ſaid to bx 
offered once for all, Heb. ix, 26—28. x. 10, 14. | | 

Floadly, ibid. p. 47—57. | Bret againſt Hoadly, p. "IP 

| | Cord L- 


F 


prof. CLV. Perſons ef ſcandalbus lives to be excluded. 


COROLLARY 3. 
Conſidering the ends for which this ordinance was inſtituted, it'is plain that 
it ought to be approached with great ſolemnity and ſerious conſideration: and 
though the charge of examining themſelves given to the Corinthions, 1 Cor. xi. 27. 
does indeed refer peculiarly to the groſs immoralities which prevailed among 


them in this reſpect; yet the words are expreflive of a general duty: but the 


goſpel lays down no directions as to the time to be ſpent in preparation, which 
to be ſure in different circumſtances may and ought to be different; nor does 
it appear that any Chriſtian, who in the general behaves agreeably to his pro- 
feſſion, need ſcruple to uſe this ordinance on a few minutes recollection, when 
he has an opportunity to do it. 


Burneft's four Diſc. p. 327—329- 


COROLLARY 4 


Thoſe who are guilty of ſuch ſcandalous immoralities, that we cannot rea- 
ſonably believe they are in good earneſt in their chriſtian profeſſion, ought not 
to be encouraged to approach this ordinance, till they have diſcovered the ſin- 
cerity of their repentance by the reformation-of their lives. 


Burn. on the Art. p. 289, 290. Humphries Frese Admiſſ.and Drake's Bar, 
Limb. Theol. l. v. c. IXxii. & 16. | paſ.. | 


COnRalh ARY . 


It follows from the preceding corollary, that thoſe who behave in ſo pro- 
fligate a manner, as to bring a diſgrace upon their chriſtian profeſſion, ought 
on proper conviction to be excluded, by the ſociety to which they belong, 
trom the participation of this holy ordinance, till they give ſufficient proof of 
their repentance : by this means they may perhaps be reformed, others warned, 
the honour of religion ſecured, and a friendly communion of Chriſtians in this 
inſtitution promoted. ALONE; we find that this has been cuſtomary 
among the churches from their earlieſt foundation; and is evidently counte- 
nanced, and indeed in effect required by the following ſcriptures, 1 Cor. v. 3— 
7, 9—13. 2 Thefſ. wi. 6, 14. 1 Tim. i. 20. 2 John v. 10, x1, It is allowed 
indeed, that the delivering to Satan mentioned 1 Cor. v. 5. may probably refer 
to ſome diſeaſes inflicted by a miraculous power; (compare Prop. 117. N*. ii. 
§ 1.) but the apoſtle's general rule in the concluding verſes of that chapter, 
muſt by a parity of reaſon prevail, where the extraordinary power is ceaſed. 


Turret. Loc. xviii. Queſt. xxxii. & 15. | Hooker's Eccleſ. Polity, l. v. & 68. p. 368 


Limb. Theol. l. vii. c. xviii. 5 27, 28. —371. J. vill. P. 410. 
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Abuſes of the Lord's ſupper. 


CoROlLaARyY 6. 


Any conſtitution, by which any member of the chriſtian church, how preat 
ſoever his rank may be, ſhall be rendered incapable of being excommunicated 
if he behave amiſs, is inconſiſtent with the ſcripture plan: and any conſtitu- 
tion, by which temporal puniſhment ſhall be inflicted upon thoſe who fall under 
the cenſure of a church, in conſequence of ſuch cenſure, muſt in like manner be 
an incumbrance, rather than advantage for the proper exerciſe of diſcipline. 


Diſſenting Gentleman's Anfuwer to White's firſt Letter. 


j 


CoroLlLaRy 7. 
The Lord's ſupper is a ſeal of the covenant 2 in the ſenſe ſtated, 
Def. 94. compared with pr. 3. of the above demonſtration. 
Hoadly's Plain Acc. p. 166-172. 


COROLILARY B. 
LE OT. The church of Rome has been guilty of a moſt ſacrilegious uſurpation, in de- 
CCVII. nying the uſe of the eu to the laity in this ordinance. Oi | 


— Buro bis View of Pop. p. 768g. 


| „ 5 
Solitary maſſes, i. e. the celebration of che Lord's ſupper in ſecret by the prieſt 
alone, are to he cendemned, «as ineonſiſtent with one part of the deſign of 
this ordinance, 1. e. its _ 5 mutual love among Chriſtians. (Vid. 
gr. 4.) Nevertheleſs, if a few ſhould join with a ſick perſon in receiving it in 


Private, in ſome caſes it may be very allowable, as not liable to chis obje ion. 


Cu. Conſult. p. 218225, DO 


| Sonn 2... 
To make the receiving this ordinance a qualification of admittance to any of- 
Ice in or under the civil government, is evidently a, profanation of the ordi- 
nance itſelf : not to inſiſt upon the natural iniquity: of excluding peaceable 
and loyal ſubjects from ꝓlaces of truſt and profit, merely on account of their 


religious opinions. 


Abernethy's Reaſons for the Repeal af | Occaſional Pap. vol. ii. Ne. iv. 
the Teft, with his Diſcourſe on its | Old Whig, val. i. Me. xli. 
Nature and Conſequences. 8 
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PRO. CLV. Of the conſecration of the elements. 


COROLLARY TI, | 

The cuſtom of adminiſtering the Lord's ſupper to condemned criminals juſt 
before their execution, is both abſurd and dangerous, as there is generally lit- 
tle room to imagine they can be ſuitably qualified for it; and it is natural for 
them to conſider it as a token that they are already in a ſtate of pardon and 
acceptance, *which may prevent their employing the few remaining moments 
of life, in a manner ſuited to their circumſtances, and may harden others in 
ſuch vain and preſumptuous hopes: | e 


Old Whig, Ne. lxv. 


8.6 HOLIUV Md F. 


It plainly appears, from the moſt credible account of the primitive church, 
that the Lord's ſupper was uſed much more frequently among them than with. 
us, and. that it made a part of their public worſhip every. Lord's day. 


Peirce on the Euch. p. 174 - 17%. Þ| Calv. Inf. l. iv. c. xvii. $ 44—46. 
Erſeine on freq. Commun. paſſ. | 7 uf con. Fad. l. iv. c. xvii. & 33. 
Baxt. vol. i. p. 4,70. b. N e 


SCHOLIUM 2: 

Some have objected againſt our tranſlation of Matt. xxvi. 26. (compare Mar 
xiv. 22.) where we render VAT as Heſſed it, whereas they ſuppoſe it ſignifies 
Chriſt's giving than to God hen he brake the bread: compare Luke xvii. 22. 
1 Cor. xi. 24. whence they infer, that the canſecnation of the elements has no foun- 
dation in the original: inſtitution. As for the text in, queſtion, it muſt be al- 
lowed to be ambiguous; hut as the word ¶ it] muſt be underſtood after ¶ brake, 
though it he not expreſſed, there is the leſs reaſon for cenſuring our tranſlation; 
eſpecially: ſince the apoſtle ſo expreſsly ſpeaks of our Sleſing the ſacramental cup, 
1 Cor. x. 16. Which cannot without great violence admit of Biſnop Hoadhy's- 
interpretation, g. d.“ the cup over which we bleſs or adore God.” That may 
with great propriety in the language of. ſcripture: be ſaid.ſo be bleſſed, which is 
in a ſolemn. manner ſet apart from a common to a ſacred uſe, Gen. ii. 3. and: 
we may be ſaid zo leſs it, when we ſolemnly. pray, that God may attend it with 
ſuch influences from above, as may make it the occaſion of edification to our. 
fouls. Compare Mark xi. 9, 10, 11. 


Hoadly's. Plain Acc. p. 32, 33. - | Bret againſt Haagly, p. 1927. 


SCHOLIUM 3. N 
It is greatly to be lamented, that Chriſtians have perverted an ordinance, 
intended as a pledge and means of their. mutual union, into an occaſion of dil-- 
| | | cord. 


— 


. 


827 


328 


Of kneeling at the ſacrament, e. PAR IX, 


cord and contention, by laying ſuch a diſproportionate ſtreſs on the manner in 


which it is adminiſtered, and the poſture in which it is received. As to the 
latter, a table poſture ſeems moſt eligible, as having been uſed by Chriſt and 


his apoſtles, and being peculiarly ſuitable to the notion of a ſacred feaſt, in 


which as children we are invited to attend the board of our heavenly Father, 
and feaſt as it were upon the great ſacrifice : and kneeling, which was never in- 
troduced into the church till franſubſtantiation was received, may prove an oc- 
caſion of ſuperſtition. Nevertheleſs, provided it be not abſolutely impoſed as a 
term of communion, it will be the part of chriſtian candour to acquielce in the 
uſe of it in others by whom it is preferred. It appears that fanding was at leaſt 


frequently uſed in the chriſtian church, viz. always on the Lord's day, and be- 


tween Eaſter and Whitſuntide. | 5 
King's Eng. part ii. c. vi. & 7. I Burnet's four Diſc. p. 321—327. 


Peirce's Vind. of Diſſ. part ii. c. x. p. | Hooker's Eccleſ. Polity, & 68. p. 244. 


489 —501. | 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Whether the Lord's ſupper ſhould be adminiſtered at noon, or in the evening, 
is a queſtion of very ſmall importance, It 1s true our Lord inſtituted it in the 
evening, but probably later than our aſſemblies are ordinarily held. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians often communicated in the morning before day; the reaſon of 
which probably was, that they made it the laſt act of their worſhip, and aſſem- 
bling by night for fear of their perſecutors, and ſpending moſt of the night in 
reading, preaching, prayer, and finging, the celebration of the Euchariſt 


would naturally be driven off till morning. This ſhews however, that they 


did not lay any great ſtreſs upon the time. Some urge that dinner- time being 
our chief meal anſwers to the ſupper among the Fews. Perhaps the evening 
ſuits beſt with the convenience of religious retirement immediately after it. 
But it is moſt reaſonable to refer it to the judgment of miniſters and people of 
particular ſocieties ; and it is very abſurd to contend eagerly on either ſide the 
queſtion. 1 

Watts's Holineſs of Times and Places, p. 8 3. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


| Mr. Peirce has at large contended for the admiſſion of infants to this ordi- 
nance: pleading the uſe of it even unto this day among the Greeks, and in 
the Bohemian churches till near the time of the reformation z but eſpecially from 
the uſage of the ancient churches, as it appears from many paſſages in Photius, 
Auguſtin, and Cyprian : this proof from the more ancient Fathers is very de- 
fective. His arguments from ſcripture chiefly depend upon this general me- 
dium, that Chriſtians ſucceeding to the Jews as God's people, and being grafted 
upon that ſtock, their infants have a right to all the privileges of which they 


are 


PROP. CLV. O infant communion. 


are capable, till forfeited by ſome immoralities, and conſequently have a right 
to partake of this ordinance, a: the Fewifh children had to eat of the paſſover 
and other ſacrifices : beſides this, he pleads thoſe texts, which ſpeak of the 
Lord's ſupper as received by all Chriſtians, . 

The moſt obvious anſwer to all this, is that which is taken from the incapa- 
city of infants to examine themſelves, and diſcern the Lord's body. But he anſwers 
that this precept is only given to perſons capable of underſtanding and com- 
plying with it, as thoſe which require faith in order to baptiſm, are interpreted 


y the pzdo-baptiſts.—As for his argument from the Jeriſb children eating the 


ſacrifice, it is to be conſidered, that this was not required, as circumciſion was; 
the males were not neceſſarily brought to the temple till they were twelve years 
old; (compare Luke ii. 42.) and the ſacrifices which they eat of were chiefly 
peace-offerings, which became the common food to all that were clean in the fa- 


mily, and were not looked upon as acts of devotion, to ſuch a degree as our 


Euchariſt is; though indeed they were a token of their acknowledging the 
divinity of that God to whom they had been offered : compare 1 Cor. x. 18. 
and even the Paſſover was a commemoration of a temporal deliverance; nor is 
there any reaſon to believe, that its reference to the Meſſiah was generally un- 
derſtood by the Fews. 15 NS 

On the whole, where infant baptiſm appears dubious, it ought certainly to 
be an argument againſt infant communion ; becauſe the objections that are made 
to the former, lie with yet greater weight againſt the latter; and becauſe the 


diſuſe of infant communion prevents many of the inconveniencies that may be 


apprehended from the practice of baptizing infants. It is certain there would 


be more danger of a contempt ariſing to the Lord's fupper, from the admiſſion 


of infants, and of confuſion and trouble to other communicants : ſo that not 
being required in ſcripture, it is much beſt to omit it. When children are 
wn up to a capacity of behaving — they may ſoon be inſtructed in 
Je nature and defign of the ordinance ; 
and behave for ſome competent rime of trial in a manner ſuitable to that pro- 
feſſion, it would probably be adviſeable to admit them to communion, though 
very young; which by the way might be a good ſecurity againſt many of the 
ſnares to which youth are expoſed. | 


Peirce's Eff. on the Euch. p. 76—146, 
& 171-—183. 


Wit. Econ. Fed. l. iv. c. xvii. $ 30—32. 
Taylor's worthy Communic. p. 147—157. 


= | Senol run 6. 
The foundation of the practice mentioned in the preceding ſcholium, ſeems 
plainly to have been a miſtaken apprehenſion of the abſolute neceſſity of this 


ordinance in order to ſalvation ; which doctrine was built upon an erroneous 
interpretation of Jobn vi. 53. which, with the preceding and following pal- 


ſages, we have not quoted above, for the explication of the ſcripture doctrine 
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The Euchariſt how far neceſſary and efficacicus, PART IX. 
of the Lord's ſupper, ſince they will make fo good a ſenſe, if we Tuppoſe them 
only to relate to believing regards to Chriſt, as the great ſupport'st the ſpiri- 
tual life. Compare Joby vi. 63. FP FEY IL T9000 £16 
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SCHOLIUM 7, 


Lzcn Many have ſtated the doQrine of this ordinance, fo as to repreſent it, as if it 
CCVIIL were a kind of charm, and have ſuppoſed that ſome extraordinary communica- 


— tions of divine influence are univerfally annexed to it, or at leaſt to a regular 


and ſerious atteridance upon it; which has been grounded in a great meaſure. 


on John vi. 54, 55. together with ſome very high things which the Fathers 


have ſaid of the efficacy of ir. But if we follow ſcripture alone, it will only 
appear to be an inſtituted means of our communion with God, in à regular at- 
tendance on which we may hope that God will meet us and bleſs us, as in 


other ordinances of divine inſtitution; but cannot ſay that he has invariabl 


eee eee ee e bees NG 
Prop." 527 Se g e WW „ 


Letter to a Lord, p. 10— 12. | Taylor's worthy Communic. pi 47, 48, 59 
Clarke's three Diſc. Eff. ii. c. vii. & 4 — (2. 
P. 150— 154. | 5 


It muſt be allowed, that it was an ancient uſage in the chriſtian church, 
to mix water with the ſacramental wine, in commemoration of the water min- 
gled with blood which came out of Chriſt's ſide, Jobu xix. 34. and it is urged; 
that the Jes mingled water with the cup of wine which they drank at the 
3 Yet this circumſtance does not ſeem eſſential do the ordinance, 

ore than the particular hour or poſtuse uſed by Chriſt and his diſeiples: and 
the blood of the grape is mentioned alone, as that to Which the inſtitution refers, 
though there might happen to be ſome water then mingled with it. 


Whiſt. Prim. Euch. Obſ. 17. p. 9y | Witfi cen. Fed. I. iv. c. xvii. H 8—12. 
1000. | ie Mbiſtons Life, p. 483, 484. 
Senor x g. 


When the ſcripture doctrine relating to baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper is at- 
tentively conſidered, it will appear, that there is no foundation for drawing 
any objection from them nk the truth of chriſtianity; ſince the rites them- 


ſelves are ſo ſimple, and their natural tendency to promote good impreſſions 


on the mind ſo obvious: and it is greatly for the credit of the goſpel, that 
theſe in their fcriptural ſimplicity ſhould be compared with the rituals of other 
religions, as delivered to us by the moſt authentic writers : (Prop. 96. Cor.) as 

| It 
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PROP. CLV. S Sacraments aH how many of then. 


it is alſo to the credit of the protſtant cauſe, that they ſhould be 
7 c d 
with thoſe numerous, NA abſurd, and idelatrods additions, fon 


pare of 1 = rr to them, ; whereby eben of them is rendered the leaſt 


— 


Picart's Relig. Ceremonies of all Not. Leland Gir Tind i is c. iv. 


vol. i. p. 323— 346. 1 his 7 
Geddes's Miſc. vol. Iv. P. 201—225. 25 255 8 c. v. P. 310—314, 


DEFINITION. XCV. 


T he denne which ware inſtituted by 5 Chrit, to be uſed by all Chriſt 
as JO of the covenant of PIO (Def. 94- may properly be Why eee 
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The controverſy, whether there be any bn facraments than theſe is ev 
1 
dentlꝶ a queſtion about words. I our dennition of it be admitted, — 
chat neither bajy ardens, (as they are called) nor matrimony; nor extreme undlion, 
are chriſtian ſacraments; fince all atliow\\chat at leaſt the e former were not 
intandeꝗ fon e Chriſtians, and there is no! proof Max che enpunling the fr" was 
to Gamtinye Jongen . am ti gifts ances pry et thut propevÞy {peaking 
extreme unction, which is a ceremony, merely of human device. 
The- a9 in baprifir, as forme flave ſtated ft, fees to have, much of the 
nature of 2 ſacrummi, only that it warts 4 dine crib, 1 


Hooker”s Ecchf. Pol. I. v. § 65. 58 


The definition of ſacrament which fbme hive given, i. e. * an outward' and 


+ viſible ſign of an inmard and ſpiritual, gnarg, ib cobſ unleſ: 
ſuppoſes ſome divine inſſuenee of an extraordinary * — 


to the outward ſign; and if this de the iv of it, there is maſon to 
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Of confirmation, penance, and waſhing the feet. PART IX. 
of the biſhop upon a perſon profeſſing to take his baptiſmal covenant upon 
himſelf, is a viſible ſign of his receiving the Holy Ghoſt,” which muſt be an 
inward and ſpiritual grace: and it agrees with all the parts of our definition, 


3 that it is not an inſtitution of Chriſt; for the impoſition of the apoſtles 
hands 8 


, by which the viſible gifts of the Spirit were communicated, (AA, viii, 


3 


14—18.) is ſomething of ſo different a nature, that it can never be made a 


| juſt foundation for continuing this rite in the view in which it is practiſed. 


| Clarke's Eff. on Confirm. p.40—56. | Picart's Relig. Ceremonies, &c. 
Calamy's Life of Baxter, p. 237. | Hooker's Fccleſ, Pol. l. v. § 66. 
Hoadly's Rraſ. of Conf. p. 74, 75: | Anſwer to White's ſecond Lett. p. 14. 
Calamy's Def. vol. ii. p. 268, 269. 1 | 


SG ROI IVM 3. 


The Popiſb doctrine of penance depends entirely upon a ſuppoſition, that there 
is a certain order of men, who, by virtue of an authority derived from the 


apoftles, and ſo from heaven, may efficacioufly abſolve men from the guilt of 
| fin, appointing ſuch a puniſhment to ſatisfy the divine juſtice as they ſhall think 
proper, on the penitent's ſubmitting to which, the ſentence of abſolution is 
paſſed, and the favour of God ſealed to him, as his reperitance has been expreſ- 
ſed by it. This would indeed be a ſacrament, were it of divine inſtitution: 
but it is built chiefly on abſurd interpretations of Matt. xvili. 18. and Jobn xx. 
5. And by what authority ſuch abſo- 
lutions are pronounced, as the Exgliſb liturgy preſcribes, it becomes thoſe who 
venture to act upon it very ſerioully to conſider: as alſo how ſuch a practice 


23. of which ſee Prop. 117. Cor. 1 


can be reconcileable with the eſſential principles of the proteſtant religion. 


Anſwer to White, ibid. p. 14—1 7. Oftervald Exerc. Min. p. 303, 304. | 


Sͤcudder's Chriſtian Daily Walk, p. 42 | Mandev. Free Thoughts, p. 148, 149. 


— 40, 


 SCHOLIUM 4. 


Some have thought that Chriſt, in waſhing his diſciples feet, inſtituted a 


chriſtian ſacrament, taking the word ſacrament not ſtrictly in our ſenſe, but in 
general for a religious rite inſtituted by Chrift, and have urged 7 
1g. as expreſs words of inſtitution :- but they 


obn xiii. 13 
| may be fairly underſtood, as a 
general declaration of the obligation which Chriſtians are under to condeſcend 
to each other. And it is to be conſidered, that in cold countries the waſhing 
each others feet would be a troubleſome rather than friendly office; nor are 
any traces of ſuch areligious rite among Chriſtians to be found in the New Teſta- 


ment, or the moſt primitive writers: compare 1 Tim. v. 10. which plainly inti- 
mates this office was not performed by all, for then it would not have been made 
2 diſtinguiſhing character, 8 hed 3 


DEFL 


PRO P. CLV. Of types. 


DEFINITION xc. 


533 


One perſon, or event, or inſtitution in the divine diſpenſations, of which LE © T. 


an account is given us in the word of God, may be ſaid to be Tyeicar of 


another and greater perſon, dr event, afterwards to appear, when there is a 


remarkable reſemblance between the former and the latter, whether that reſem- 
blance be or be not known by the manifeſtation of the latter. —This may be 
called the theological ſenſe of the word, and rvro; has ſometimes that ſignifi- 
cation in ſcripture; though it is there uſed in ſome variety of ſenſes, ſometimes 
expreſſing a model of a thing exhibited before the thing itſelf whoſe type it is, 
and ſometimes the copy made from thence, and ſometimes ſimply a I, 
without determining 1t to either of the former ſenſes. Compare John xx. 25. 
Rom. v. 14. {fs vii. 43, 44. 1 Pet. iii. 2 1. 1 Cor. x. 11. Heb. viii. 5. Phil. iii. 17. 


COROLLARY. 


It evidently appears from the reaſoning of the apoſile in his epiſtle to the 


Hebrews, and from comparing the hiſtory and œconomy of Moſes with the 
whole New Teſtament, that there were many things in the Jeroiſb err 

which were in this ſenſe typical of Chriſt and goſpel bleſſings : how far 
reſemblance might be revealed to ſome ſaints under the Old Teſtament, we can- 
not certainly determine; but the obſervation. of that reſemblance may be a con- 
firmation of our faith, as it is a proof of the unity of deſign running thro' the 
2 Teſtament and the New, as was obſerved above, Prop. 97. gr. 5. Prop. 1 12. 

or, I. | ; | 


SCHOLIUM 1. 

It may be an agreeable employment to the pious mind, to trace out the re, 
ſemblance between Chriſt and ſeveral perſons mentioned in the Old Teſtament, 
and to obſerve how the deliverances brought to the people of God by them 
are exceeded by thoſe brought by Chriſt ; though there ſhould be no appre- 
henſion at all that any of the Fews were before Chriſt's appearance taught to 
look on ſuch perſons as types of him. 


Doddridge's x Serm. N-. i. ad fin 


Scholl 2, 


Conſidering how expreſsly St. Paul ſays, that the Holy Ghoſt ſignified 


ſpiritual ble ings by ſome of the ceremonies of the Moſaic law, (Heb. ix. 
8.) and comparing it with ſeveral of thoſe paſſages in the writings of Moſes, 
Jaiab, and other prophets, which refer to the Meſſiah, and the ſpiritual 


bleſſings to be obtained by him, it will appear probable, that the evangelical 


references of ſeveral Old Teſtament types might be revealed to them, wane 
might 


Abrogation of the Mofaic Jaw proved. Part IX. 
might probably be one great foundation of that exalted leakiire which they 
found in their public ordinances and ſcriptures. © Compare P/al. xxv. 14. 
exix. 18. 1 Pet. 1. 10, 11. compare alſo John viii. 56. which will be to the 


e's purpoſe, whether Dr. Varburtan's peculiar i interpretation of the words, 
inted at Prop. 120. Schol. gr. 1. be or be not admitted. 


Scott's Ebriſtian Life, vol. v. P. 193 Limb. Collat. Script. Jud. ili. Que. . 
— 201. | N'. ii. Reſp. ili. Na. 1. c. li—iv. 
Sykes of Chriſtian. p. 201. mo 


PROPOSIFLION CLVI. 


No one is by the chriſtian diſpenſation obliged to obey any part of the Maſai - 


law, as ſuch, any more than he would have been if thatlaw had never been given, 


D E M O NSTRAT ION. 


1. The greateſt part of the Mefaic law e to have been of a temporary | 


nature; part of it — 8 to Meſſiah and his Kingdom; (Def. 

96. Cor. & Schol. 2.) many of its e being of a lorul nature, which cou 

not be obſerved any longer than che temple of Jeruſalem was ſtanding, and the 
Fews inhabited their own land; partly ja a great multitude of their laws were 
pecuharly ſuited to their particular cireumftances, and intended (as was ob- 
ſerved before) to prevent the danger of idolatry, which they might otherwiſe 
have learnt from their neighbours : (Prop. 122. Sol. 1.) to all which'we may 
add, that it would have been impoſſible that all the nations of the earth, or 
even ſuch diſtant nations as thoſe already conſtituting the chriſtian church, 


ſhould obey ſome of the Moſkic precepts, patticularly thoſe relating to their 4 


Jeariy feaſts, to which ſome have ſuppoſed the apoſtle refers, Gal. iv. 26, 27. 


Sykes of Chriſtianity, c. xiii. p. 179—205. | Sehoma Sacrum, p. 263. 
rg Arm. J. iii. c. xiv. ie Warburtor's Jalan. 


I. The ancient prophets Werl thee the Meſſiah, when he peel ſhould 
introduce a new diſpenſation and more perfect law, and ſhould A 154 1 
of Moſes : compare Jer. xxxi. 37, 32. With Hel. viii. 6— 13. Dan. ix. 2 
ut. 16. P/al. cx. 4. Heb. vii. 11-19. To which we may add all thoſe ff 
which declare, that under the Meſſiah the Heatben nations ſhould be incorpo- 
rated with the Fews, and live under the ſame gracious inſtitution ; which could 


not poſſibly be effected without an. alteration 1 in the Mefaic law: (as. was obferv- 
add gr. I.) compare Ia. xix. 19—25. Fer. iii. 17. Mir. iv. a2. Mal. i. 11. to 
which we may add that celebrated text Prat. xvii. 18, 79. ; which 1 bar, to ex- 


preſs chat a new legiflator ſhould ariſe. 


3. The apoſtle ' exprefsly aſſerts the abolition. of the Wh; "4 hw it See 


Rom. xiv. 14. 
2 Cor. 


the whole epiſtles to to Galatians, Romans and Hebrews, as 


all 


10 


Cc 


PRor. CL VI. Obje&ions conſidered. 


2 Cor. iii. 9—11. Eph. ii. 14, 15. Col. ii. 14— 17. 1 Tim. iv. 4. and Chriſt 
alſo intimated it: compare Matt. xv. 11. Jobn iv. 21, 23, 24. 


4. The deſtruction of the temple, and its lying ſo many hundred years in 


ruins, whereas even the Babyloziſh captivity was in compariſon ſo ſhort, and the 
worſhip at Feruſalem even then not totally interrupted, while the temple conti- 
nued deſolate; (compare IJ. xli. 1— f. with 2 Kings xxv. 8, 9.) together with 
the loſs of the Ga gencalogies, and their ignorance of the ſignification of 
ſome words in their own law, eſpecially the names of ſome of the unclean ani- 
mals, may afford a probable argument that their law is aboliſhed. 


1 2838 4.5. Valet propofitio. 
Collins's Literal Scheme, p. 251-267. Boyle's Theol. Works, vol. iii. p. 146 


* 


Hooker's Eccleſ. Pol. l. iii. S 11. Locke on Eph. 11. 15, 
WW it]. CEcon, Fed. l. iv. c. xiv. $ 79— | Berrim. at Boyle's Lect. Serm. X\X.—XXL 


54. Limb. Collat. Reſp. iii. Quæſt. iv. c. v. 


| „ Ae wide air. er e, 

Thoſe precepts which were delivered by the Fewifh prophets, and perhaps 
alſo all kinds of poſitive laws inſtituted before the goſpel, are as much abro- 
gated as the law given by Moſes himſelf. Vid. Matt. xi. 13. 


SCHOLIUMK Y, 


To this it is objected, that there are ſeveral ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, 
in which the perpetuity of the Moſaic law is aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
v. g. Cen. xvil. 13. Exod. Xil. 14, 17, 24. XXX1. 16, 17. Deut. xxxix. 29. and 
a multitude of the like texts; to which may be added Jer. xxili. 179 —22. 


To this it is replied, that the Jews muſt, and do allow, that the phraſes there 


made ule of and rendered for ever often ſignify a limited duration; v. g. 1 Sam. 
i. 22, (compared with Numb. iv. 3, 23, Sc.) Dent. xv. 17. and Exod. xxi. 6. 
(compared with Lev. xxv. 41.) Fer. ii. 20. (compare 1 Mac. xiv. 41.) and 
ſome think cyꝰ may be rendered for the age, 7. e. ſo long as this age or diſ- 


penſation ſhall continue, ſuppoſing it diſtinguiſhed from the age 4 come, or the 


Meſſiah's kingdom : compare Matt. xii. 32. Heb. ii. 5. to which we may per- 
haps add th : 1x. 6, It is certain the Jews themſelves cannot vindicate ſome of 
theſe prophecies as true, without having recourſe to ſuch ſolutions as may be 
ſufficient to anſwer this objection: compare Mai. . | 
Berriman at Boyle's Led. vol. ii. Serm. xviii. 


many. SCHOLIUM 2. 5 

It has alſo been objected, that Chriſt directly declares againſt a purpoſe of ab- 
rogating the Moſaic law, even in its leaſt 0 Mtl. v. 12. 

It is anſwered, that the law and the prophets ſometimies fignity the moral pre- 

cepts; (compare Matt. xxii, 40.) and as to the reſt, Chriſt could not properly 


be 
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530 The apoſtles allowing a conformity to the Moſaic law juſtified. PART IX; 


be aid to deſtroy thoſe inſtitutions, which he ſo fully anſwered, as to ſet the pur- 
poſe and wiſdom of them in the moſt advantageous light; though, having ful. 
filled them, they were of courſe ſuperſeded. | 


Limb. Collat. Reſp. ad Script. iii. Quæſt. i. c. v. p. 202, c. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


The apoſtles indulged the Jews in the obſervation of the Moſaic law, and 
thought it proper themſelves in ſome inſtances to conform to the inſtitutions 
of it; but they did it upon prudential conſiderations, not allowing the neceſ- 
fity of it in me to ſalvation, but ſtrongly contending for the liberty of Chriſ- 
tians in this reſpect, ſee Alis xvi. 3. xx1. 20-26, compare Acts xv. 29. To 
which we may add, that while the femple continued ſtanding, and before the de- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem, the ceremonial and political law were ſo interwoven with 


each other, that it was undoubtedly expedient for converted Jes, dwelling in 


Fudea, to comply with and obſerve thoſe inſtitutions; and the apoſtles com- 
liance with ſacrifices in particular might be owing to this view of them, as a 
Lind of tribute paid to God, under the character of their king ; and was per- 
fectly conſiſtent with what the apoſtle ſo often declared, concerning the free- 
dom of the Gentiles from this yoke, and the abſolute neceſſity that Jews and 
| Gentiles ſhould ſeek their juſtification and ſalvation by Chriſt alone. So that the 


great clamour which Morgan raiſes upon this head, as if Paul and Barnabas on 


the one ſide, and all the reſt of the apoſtles on the other, preached a different 
and inconſiftent goſpel, ſeems very unreaſonable. 
Both maintained the Moſaic law to have been of divine authority, and recom- 
mended a prudential regard to it in ſome inſtances and degrees; but neither 
| — its abſolute neceſſity, nor directed to a dependance upon it for righte- 
ouſneſs, as appears from the whole tenour of the epiſtles. 


Burn. on the Art. p. 100, 101. || Leland's Anſwer to Morg. vol. i. c. xiv. p. 


Morgan's Mor. Phil. vol. i. p. 54—81, | 399—425. | 
361, &c. I Chapman's Euſeb. vol. li. c. ii. p. 129, Cc. 


8G no Lud 4. 
The precepts which Chriſt gave Mats. v. 21, Sc. are a qu of God's natural 


law; and were contained in thoſe precepts of Moſes, which our Lord there ſets 


himſelf to explain and vindicate : fo that they are not in general to be looked 
upon as inſtitutions peculiar to the chriſtian religion, as appears from the man- 
ner in which they are introduced, Matt. v. 17—20. compare Rom,. vii. 7. 


Grot. de Jure Belli & Pacis, l. i. c. ii. | Gronov. Not. in Loc: © / 
96. Dodd. Fam, Expoſ. in Loc. 


The END of the NIX YA PART. 


PART 
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P ARS: x 
Containing the Scripture Dofrine of GooD and nav AN- 


GELs, and of a FUTURE STATE, which concludes this 


* 5 . - — 1 > . 
= 4 4 1 


PROPOSITION CLYI. 


f hp ſcripture aſſures us, there are many created Spirits diſtinct from men, LE Cr. 


who have a permanent exiſtence, and who from their office are called CCX. 
angels; fore of whom are and will continually be holy and happy, whereas wy 
others are in a ſtate of apoſtaſy and miſery. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. That there are many ſpirits, who have a permanent exiſtence, and from 
their office are called angels, appears from Mart. xxiv. 36. xxvi. 53. Ads xxiii. 
68, . 

2. That theſe ſpirits are diſtinct from men, or from human ſouls, appears 
from Job xxxvili. 7. Pſal. viii. 5. "Heb. Xii. 22. | Ed 

3. That ſome of theſe ſpirits are and will continue in a ſtate of holineſs and 
happineſs, appears from Matt. xvili. 10. xxv. 31. Luke ii. 13, 14. XV. 10. XX. 36. 

4. That others of them are in a ſtate of apoſtaſy and miſery, is evident from 
Matt. x. 1. XXv. 41. Mark v. 8, 9. John vill, 44. James ii. 19, 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
I Fohn iii. 8. Jude 6. | | | 
1, 2, 3, 4-15. Valet propoſitio. | 

Angelographia, c. i. & 4. P. 23. c. iii. 3. Pp. 51. 


S HOL IVM HI, 


As it was obſerved above, Prop. 86. gr. 3. & Schol. that the heathens had 
among them ſome notion of the exiſtence of benevolent ſpirits ſuperior to men; 
ſo it teems, from ſome paſſages cited there, that they were alfo perſuaded of 
the exiſtence of evil demons; and indeed many of thoſe deities which they wor- 
ſhipped, were, according to their own mythology, ſo vicious and fo malignant, 
as to reſemble devils rather than good angels. See the references under the 
ſcholium quoted above. 
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Meaning of the word angel in ſcripture. Parr X. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 

It is certain that the word ayſcao5 in the New Teſtament does not always ſig. 
nify one of thoſe beings whom we call angels, but that it frequently imports 
no more than meſſenger, and is on this account applied to men, James ii. 25, 
Luke vii. 24. ix. 52. to which many commentators think As xii. 15. ſhould 
be added: and Mr. Gough contends that the word is to be taken in this ſenſe 
in that celebrated text, 1 Cor. xi. 10. which he ſuppoſes to refer to the ſpies 
who were ſent into chriſtian: aſſemblies by their enemies, who would ſeverely 
expoſe any indecencies obſervable among them. | 


Gough's Diſſertation in Loc. 


In like manner the word 36x05 does ſometimes ſignify a falſe accuſer, or a 


wicked perſon of the human ſpecies, 2 Tim. iii. 3. Tit. ii. 3. Fohn vi. 70, to 


which. may perhaps be added 1 Tim. iii. 7. but Jude 6. is by no means to be 


added to the inſtances above, as ſome have ſuppoſed. 
Hutchinſ. of Witchcraft, p. 252254. | Delude of Spirits, p. 58—87. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is a ſingular notion of Mr, Lowman, that, according to the Hebrew lan- 
guage, not only intelligent ae or ſpirits are called angels, but every thing 
that either notifies any meſſage from God, or executes his will, and in parti- 
cular all viſible appearances in material ſymbols, as fire, air, winds, and ſtorms: 
Pſal. civ. 4. compare Exod. iii. 2, 4. xili. 2 1. xix. 19. whence by the way he 
obſerves, that it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that Jebouab and the angel of Jelo- 
wah mean two diſtinct ſpirits, the one God, the other a miniſtering ſpirit : com- 
pare Gen: xlviii. 15, 16. but the laſt of theſe texts very ill agrees with his hy- 
potheſis; for ſurely Jacob would not pray that the flame of fire might bleſs his 


grand children : and the apoſtle's quotation of Fſal. civ. 4. in Heb. i. 7. de- 


termines it to a ſenſe different from what this learned writer would give it. 


Lowman's Civ. Gov. of the Heb. Append. p. 45—48.. 


Sc HO ou N 4 


It is a very peculiar conjecture of Mr. Fleming, but it ſeems by no means to 
be ſufficiently ſupported, that all the good angels, who have ever been em- 


ployed as meſſengers of God to the inhabitants of earth, had been the ſpirits 


of departed ſaints; and particularly, that the angel who appeared to the ſhep- 


herds, Luke ii. 3, Fc. was the ſpirit of Adam, attended by all thoſe of his race 
who were then in a ſtate of glory, who conſtituted the heavenly choir there 
ſpoken of, which ſung that ſublime anthem on the Redeemer's birth. It is 

| true 


na 


Xl 


PRO. CLVIII. Cogjectures concerning the fall of the angels. 


true that the Jews had a notion among them, that the departed ſpirits of good 
men officiated as angels, which may perhaps be referred to in the ee oct 
Ads xii. 15. (Vid. Philonis Fud. Op. p. 131. & 286. and Fam. Expoſ. vol. iii. 
in Loc. and Waterland's Serm. vol. ii. p. 90, 91. But Heb. i. 14. compared with 
Matt. xxv. 31. where all the angels are ſo expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from the 


whole human race, then brought to their final judgment, plainly demonſtrates 


this author to be in a great miſtake, when he carries this peculiar thought to 
ſuch an extravagant height. | 


Flem. Chriſtology, vol. i. p. 78—8 1. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


The ſcripture does not particularly inform us, what was the ſin, by which 
Satan and his confederates fell from their original ſtate of holineſs and happi- 
neſs : ſome have conjectured, that it might be their aſpiring to ſome higher 
dignity than God had aſſigned them, and think that on that account they are 
ſaid, in the place cited above, mot to have kept the ſtate or principality they were 
under, Tyv «py , and for this reaſon pride may be called the condemnation 
of the devil, ſuppoſing the devil there to be ſignified, 1 Tim. iii. 6. And for- 
aſmuch as it is hardly to be imagined, that they would diſpute the throne with 
God, ſome have conjectured, that their crime might be refuſing that homage to 
the Logos, which God required of the angels: (He. i. 8.) and they have plead- 
ed, that this ſuppoſition illuſtrates the harmony and beauty of the divine con- 
duct, in making uſe of Chriſt as the great agent in deſtroying Satan's kingdom 
among men, and finally in condemning Satan to that puniſhment, to which he 
and his confederates are reſerved. 5 


Boyſe's Works, vol. i. p. 266, 267. | Milt. Par. Loft, I. v. ver. 577710. 
Reynolds of Ang. p. 14—28. Hunt's Hiſt, Div. Rev. p. 312—317. 


PROPOSITION CEVIT. 


To enumerate the chief properties of good angels mentioned in the ſcriptures. LE Or. 


"©... 


gol rien ant Dien rn r 
1. They are immortal, and do not propagate their ſpecies, Luke xx. 36. 
Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 189. b. 


2. They are in a ſtate of being ſuperior to that of man, even in his origi- 
nal dignity and glory, P/al. viii. 5. 3 

3. They are endued with extraordinary degrees of knowledge and wiſdom, 
which are no doubt continually improving by their long experience, 2 Sam. 
XIV, 20. 


CTY 4. They 
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Of the nature and properties of good angels, PARTY X. 


4. They are endued with extraordinary power, P/al. ciii. 20. 2 Thefſ. i, 7. 
compare Gen. xix. 11. and 2 Kings xix. 35. (which is ſtrangely interpreted by 
Sir 1ſaac Newton, as referring to Tirſhakah king of Ethiopia. Vid. Newt. Chron, 
p. 282.) beſides many other inſtances of the like kind mentioned in ſcripture. 

5. They have not ſuch groſs bodies as ours: compare Luke xxiv. 39. with 


Hieb. i. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 50. compare Dan. ix. 2 1, 2g. 


6. There are various orders of angels, Jude 9. 1 The}. iv. 16. Dan. x. 13. 
Rev. xii. 7. compare Eph. i. 2 1. 1 Pet. iii. 22. Col. i. 16. ee a 
Baxter's Works, vol. 11. p. 192. b. | Burnet's Archeol. p. 410, 411. 

Sc hOL IU N 1. 


Mr. Foſeph Mede argues from Zech. iv. 10. Rev. i. 4. iv. . V. C. viii. 2. that 


there are ſeven archangels : but the paſſages referred to rather afford an occa- 


ſion of conjecture, than a foundation of clear and convincing argument. Com- 
pare Job xii. 15. Zech. vi. 5. 5 . 
Medes Diatribe on Zech. iv. 10. ap. Op. p. 4043. 


SCHOLIVUM 2. 


Whether angels be or be not entirely incorporeal, is a queſtion which we are 
not capable of determining: many have thought, that it is the prerogative of 
the Divine Being alone to be wholly ſeparate from matter; and ſome have 
urged, that the manner in which Chriſt, the Lord of angels, is confeſſedly united 
to it, affords a probable proof that they have fome body: the offices. aſſigned 
them at the judgment day do likewiſe favour this hypotheſis, and eſpecially 


the forming the bleſſed after the refurrection into one ſociety with them: com- 


pare 2 Kings ii. 11. vi. 17. 


Cleric. Pneum. & 11. c. 1. | Burn. de Stat. Mort. p. 170—172. 


SCHROLIUM 3. 


It is exceeding probable, that angels were created before the earth; which 
ſeems ſtrongly to be intimated Job xxxvii. 4, 7. the arguments brought to 
prove the contrary from Gen. 11. 1. and Exod. xx. 11. are e anſwered, 
by obſerving that the heavens there ſpoken of may be ſuppoſed only to ſignify 
the atmoſphere, or at moſt the luminaries. of the firmament. It is alſo urged, 
that things done before the creation of our world are repreſented as eternal; 


but the limited ſenſe of the word eternal is a ſufficient reply. Compare Prop. 


156. Schol. 1. 1 | 
Angelographia, c. i. 2. p. 48, 49, | Bull's Serm. vol. ii. p. 44/—454. 


M biſton's Theory, p. 9— 13. 
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Proy, CLIX. The properties of evil angett 


PROPOSITION CEIS. 


To enumerate. the _ propernes. of Wicked angels, ww are mentioned | in 
ſcripture. | 


SOLUTION and DEMO YS T RAT TON. 


That they are ſpirits of a very impious and malignant character, and the 


ieder br pres fn of God and mankind, app ears from che Whole ſeries of ſerip- 
tures relating to them, particularly thoſe enumerated above. 


2. Nevertheleſs, that they retain fome conſiderable” traces of their former 


knowledge, appears from .2 Cor. ii. Pr. xi. 3, Er. Bpb.. vii T. Rev ii 24. 


and no doubt 5 {kill in all the methods of deceit and miſchief mult be vaſtly 


improved by ſo long experience. 


They are likewiſe poſſeſſed of confi degrees of power, though ſtill 
under a. divine aer Mart: w. 5—8: Xii. We Mark v. e Epb. n. 2. 
vi. 12. | 


one head, from the malignity of his nature called Satay and be devil, Mart. wi 
4. RXV, 41. Eph. ii. 2. vi. 12. Col. ii. If. Rev. —— 


Gilpin on Temp? fort 15 In, f. 19, 20. OZ. Ed. P. 013. 


ee 1. 


There is great reaſon to adore the goodneſs of God in + ſetting ſuch bounds 
to the operations of theſe potent and malevolent ſpirits, as to prevent their do- 
ing that miſchief to whiek they are naturally inclined, and which might other- 


wile ſoon turn earth into a chaos and field of blood: compare Jo i. & it. 
Matt. VIII. 31. | 


co AA 2. 


Seeing chere is ſomething in the thought of ſuch agents as theſe, which tends 
ro impreſs the imagination in a very powerful manner, great care ought to be 
taken, that children, from the firſt notice they have of the exiſtence of ſuch 
deings, be taught to conceive of them as entirely under the controul of God. 


au, s Catecb. P. 109, 110. 


8 3. 


We may ile. that they are moſt certainly miſtaken, who maintain chat 
all the texts relating to the devil are to be interpreted in ſo figurative a ſenſe, 
as to ſignify merely the irregular propenſities of men's minds, denying the 
real exiſtence of any ſuch malignant inviſible beings as are ee en 


O 


4. It appears there are various orders of vid ange, cho are uftbtl oder 
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Of the concern of good angels Parr X. 
to which hypotheſis the ſtory of Chriſt's temptation 1s alone an apparent and 
ſufficient anſwer; not to mention the many texts, in which oppoſition to 
Satan is repreſented. as the great deſign of Chriſt's appearance: Compare 
Wiſd. ii. ult. . 5 
Doddridge's Fam, Expoſ. vol. i. 35. not. h. p. 211. Ed. 1. 
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| Biſhop Sherlock thinks, that the deſign of ſeveral paſſages in the book of 
Fob, is to aſſert the ſuperiority of God to Satan, the great principle of evil; and 
thus in particular he beautifully explains Fob xii. 16. and xxvi. 13. compare 
the Sepruagint, wporaypals de cha dpaxola a og al nv. | 


Sherlock on Proph. p. 242—247+ | Warburt. Occaſ. Remarks, part i. p. 6669. 
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S HOL IVM 2. 


As to the manner in which God caſt the devils out of heaven, there is no ex- 
preſs account of it in ſcripture. What is ſaid, in the preceding paſſage of Da- 
niel and the Revelations, of an OW between angels, particularly thoſe of 
Michael and the Dragon, has led ſome to imagine, that God made uſe of the 
agency of good angels in expelling the evil: but if he did ſo, we cannot imagine 
any ſuch reſiſtance on the part of evil angels, as would occaſion any pain or 
terror to thoſe who on this hypotheſis were the executioners of divine vengeance 

upon them. | oy 


Clarke's Poſt. Serm. vol. 1. p. 223—2 31. O,. p. 140—143, 1240, 
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PROPOSITION CLIX. 
Lier. To enquire how far good angels are concerned in human affairs. 


CCXII. 
— S8SOTLUTTOoxN and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. They are in the general the holy miniſters of divine providence with regard 
to the children of men, Zech. iv. 10. i. 10, (compare Rev. v. 6.) Dan. x. 13, 
„ . tt; i | 
2. They are in a peculiar manner the guardians of the ſaints ; and are not 
only the means of preſerving them from danger, but likewiſe the inſtruments 
of conferring many bleſſings upon them, Heb. i. 14. P/al. xci. 11, 12. xxxiv. 7. 
to which add many hiſtorical paſſages in the Old and New Teſtament, ſee gr. 
35 It ſeems that the care of angels over good men extends beyond this mor- 
tal life, and that they are appointed to conduct their ſeparate ſpirits to their 


ſeats of future glory, Luke xvi. 22. 
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PRO P. CLX. in human affairs, 
4. They have often been made uſe of as the inſtruments of inflicting judg- 
ments upon wicked men, Gen. xix. 1 1. P/al. Ixxviii. 49. (compare Exod. xii. 23.) 
2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16, 17, 2 Kings xix. 35.. As xii. 3. 
5. The Old Teſtament gives us an account of the appearance of angels to 
Abraham,, Lot, Jacob, Moſes, Gideon, Manoah, David, Elijah, Eliſha,” Daniel, 


and other prophets. In the New Teſtament, we read of their appearance to 


Zachariah, Foſeph, Mary, to the ſhepherds, to Chriſt, to Mary Magdalen, and 
the other women at Chriſt's ſepulchre; to Peter, Paul, Cornelius, John, &c. in 
moſt of which caſes they ſeem to have preſented themſelves and diſappeared on 
a ſudden : but the manner in which they now interpoſe in human affairs is by 
an inviſible agency ; and perhaps much may be done by the changes they pro- 
duce in the weather, and by the impreſſions they may be enabled to make on 
our nerves and animal ſpirits, whereby ſuch thoughts may be ſuggeſted, and 
fuch affections excited or moderated. in the mind, as may greatly promote the 
happineſs of good men, and ſubſerve the ſchemes of divine providence: 
Burnet on Art. p. 32. Jennings s Abridg. of Dr. Mathber's Life, 
Hallet on Script. vol. ii. p. 258-264. P. 105—111. | 


offices. | 
| Mede on Eccleſ. v. 1. apud Op. p..345—347. | Tillotſon's Works, vol. ii. p. 182. 


2 COROLLARY I. 

It appears from hence, that angels muſt have a very extenſive knowledge of hu- 
man affairs; but we cannot conclude that they are capable of certainly diſcerning 
our thoughts : it ſeems the peculiar: prerogative of God fully to know them. 

Nevertheleſs, angels may, from external circumſtances, and perhaps in par- 

ticular from the alteration of the countenance, if not a view of what paſſes in: 

the brain and animal ſpirits, be able to form very probable conjectures. 
Gilp. on Tempt. c. iv. p. 25—28. Oct. | Goodwin's Child of Light, p. 6567: 
2. 22— 23. | 7 TE 


| COROLLARY 2. 
It appears, from comparing this propoſition and the 157th with ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in Plato, Strabo, Tully, Seneca, Plotinus, Maximus Tyrius, Hierocles, gow 
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Heathens notions of angels. Of guardian angels. Part X. 
Blicus, and Plutarcb, beſides ſome other heathen writers, chiefly of the Platonic 


ſect after Chriſt's time, that the keazbens had a notion of the nature and offices 


of their inferior deities, very nearly reſembling the Jetwiſb and chriſtian doctrine 
of angels; and indeed the name of angels, and even of wore, ps ſometimes 
occurs in their writings. And it feems probable, that the wi Er part of their 
philoſophers, who beheved the exiſtence of men woos God poſſeſſed of infi- 


nite perfections, made themſelves the eaſter in conforming to and encouraging 
the popular ſuperſtition; under an apprehenfion, that on the one hand, there were 
ſome beings in nature and office fometching refmbiing Pole whom the people 


worſhipped, (though they held their tales of them to be idle and vain,) and on 
the other, apprehending that it might be very dangerous to the political intereſt 


of ſtates, to have endeavoured entirely to change their religious views; from 
. which the fate of Socrates, and the ſentence paſſed on Alcibiades, might alſo do 


much to deter them, out of regard to their own perſonal ſecurity. Compare 
Rom, i. 20, &c. | e eee EM vibe 


Tillard's Reply to M arb. c. iv. p. 248 | The Knowl. of div. things by Rev. only, 
— 2, „iI (Rn = 7 OO 

Cowper*s Life of Socrates, I. v. not. | Ramay's Principles, vol. 11. p. 394—397. 

13. p. 166—168. - | 


 $SCHOLIUM- I: 


Some have thought, that not only every region, but every man has ſome 
particular angel aligned him as a guardian, whoſe buſineſs it is generally to 
watch over that country or perſon; and, beſides general arguments from the paſ- 
ſages quoted above, inthe ſeconditepot che preceding Solution, they eſpecially urge 
Matt. xviii. 10. As X11. 15. but the argument from both theſe places is evi- 
dently precarious; and it ſeems difficult to reconcile the ſuppoſition of ſuch a 
eontinued attendance with what is faid of the ſtated reſidence of theſe angels in 
heaven, and with Heb. i. 14. where all the angels are repreſented as miniſtering 
to the heirs of ſalvation : though as there is great reaſon to believe the num- 
ber of heavenly ſpirits is vaſtly ſuperior to. that of men upon earth, it is not 
improbable that they may as it were relieve each other, and in their turns 
perform theſe condeſcend ing ſervices to thoſe whom the Lord of angels has 
been pleaſed to redeem: with his own blood. But we miſt confeſs that our 
knowledge of the laws and orders of thoſe celeſtial beings is very limited, and 
conſequently that it 1s the part of humility to avoid dogmatical determinations 
on ſuch heads as theſe. Compare Col. ii. 8. | — 


Peirce on Heb. p. 32, 33. Crellius de Deo, c. vi. & 21, 22. 
Reynolds of Angels, Quæſt. xxviii. p. 17 1. Limb. Theol. J. ii. c. ii. & 20, 21. 
Cleric. Pneum. Sef. ii. c. iii, iv. & 4. | Waterland's Serm. vol. li. p. go, 91. 
Bull's Serm. vol. Ii. p. 492—507: 


| : 
Sc Ho- 
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PRO P. CLX. Whether departed ſaints are miniſtring ſhirits. 545 


SCHOLIUM 2, | 

It is queſtioned how far angels may be inſtrumental in working miracles, LE c T. 
and when they are fo, how far they may be ſaid to work them by their own na- CCXI11. 
tural power. That God uſed the miniſtration of angels in ſeveral of the mi-. 
racles wrought by Chriſt, may perhaps be intimated John i. 51. but ſuppoſing _ 
this, and alſo ſuppoſing that on theſe occaſions they only exerted a power equal 
to what was naturally their own, theſe events would nevertheleſs be truly miracu- 
lous, becauſe they acted out of their own ordinary ſphere, and interpoſed in 
circumſtances in which God does not commonly allow them to interpoſe. Prop. 


90. F 3. 1 | 
| Gilpin on Tempt. part I. c. v. 5 34. | Chandler of Mir. p. 17, 18. 


So HOL I UM 3. 


Some have thought that angels may have ſome concern in ſuggeſting extra- 
ordinary dreams; many inſtances of which there are undoubtedly in ſcripture: 
(compare Matt. i. 20. ii. 13, 19.) and ſome remarkable inſtances have occur- 
red in later ages, mentioned by very credible authors; among which ſee 


Sir Henry Wotton's Life, p. 10-—12. | Walton's Lives, p. 95—99. 
| Marc. Anton. Med, l. i. 
SCHOLIUM 4. 

It is likewiſe queſtioned, how far departed ſaints may be employed in ſervices 
to our world, like thoſe which the angels perform, and how far they may be 
acquainted with the concerns of the church here. Some ſuppoſe that acquaint- 
ance to be very conſiderable, and argue from Rev. xix. 10. xxli. 9. vi. 9, &c. 
To the two former texts it is anſwered, that the words may be rendered, 4. d. 
„] am thy fellow ſervant, and the fellow ſervant of thy brethren :** to the lat- 
ter, that there is no intimation that the ſpirits of the martyrs were particu- 
larly acquainted with what then paſſed on earth, but only that they were wait- 
ing for ſome ſingular triumph gf the divine vengeance over the enemies of the 
church, not yet diſcovered to them, It may indeed make it probable that 
ſome great events relating to the church are revealed to them; though whether 
by immediate revelation from God, or the report of angels converſant with 
our world, and the ſpirits of the faithful more lately departed from it, we 
do not certainly know : however, it by no means amounts to a proof of ſuch a 
circumſtantial knowledge, as will warrant our addreſs to them in prayer; againſt 
which proteſtants have frequently urged I/. Ixiii. 16. though the context proves 


the argument from thence very inconcluſive. It is enough that there is no 
n -A 28S © | foun- 
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The influence of evil ſpirits in human affairs. Pa R X. 


foundation for ſuch addreſſes, though it ſhould be granted there is no parti- 


gular prohibition of them. 
Fleming's Chriſt. vol. i. p. 73—78. | Bult's Serm. vol. 11. p. 460—476. 


PROPOSITION CLXI. 


To enumerate the chief of thoſe inſtances i in which evil ſpirits concern them. 
ſelves with human affairs. | 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


I. . Urged by a principle of enmity to God, and envy and malice againſt 
mankind, they do their utmoſt to ſeduce men into ſin ; and for that purpoſe 
are no doubt employed in ſtudying men's tempers, and making accurate obſer- 
vations on the various circumſtances and occurrences of their lives, 2 Cor. ii. 
11. iv. 4. xi. 3, 14, 15. Eph. ii. 2. vi. 11, 12, 16. 1 Thefſ. iii. 5. Matt. X111, 


19. 2 Theſ. ii. 9, 10. 1 Pet. v. 8. Lake xxii. 31. (compare 1 1 XX1.-1.).. 


Zech. iii. 1, 2. Alis v. 3. Fobn xiv. 2, 27. (compare 1 Thef. ii. 18.) 

2. They are ſometimes made uſe of as the raden of divine providence, 
to inflict calamities on the children of men: but all theſe their malicious at- 
tempts are over- ruled by the fuperior wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to anfwer 
the purpoſes of his government, Late x111. 16. 1 Cor. v. 5. Job i. 2. 1 Tim. 1, 
20. (to which ſome add Dan. x. 13, 20.) Heb. ii. 14, 15. 


Howe's Works, vol. ii. p. 360, 36 f. Shepherd of A 9. 10. 131. 1335 
Homer's Oqhl. . v. er. 394397 _— 5 3 


3. They carry on their attempts on eee inviſible man 


ner, ſomething correſpondent te that in which good angels N en their Nr 


poſes of benevolence and friendſhip. _ 15 
Left. Orien. Phil. l. i. c. xvii. p. 114 -an. [ Gip. on Tenge. Pry c. ix. 


4. Nevertheleſs, they ſometimes interpoſe i in a more open and apparent man- 


ner; or at leaſt in times paſt they have been permitted to do ſo; particularly in 


the inſtance of demoniacal poſſeſſions, oracles, magic, wirchcra t, anc violent 


ſuggeſtions, of which we ſhall more particularly fpeak in the following ſcholia. 


Senn 1 


Pons pp — „ = W tic icucc 1 
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LtcT. It has been an opinion generally received, that the devil has ſometimes erv 
CCXIV. tered' into the bodies of men, and! afflicted: them in a ſevere and. dreadfull man- 
ner, by a. ſupernatural. agency upon them; and it is evident that many paß 


ſages in the New Teftament, taken in "their moſt obvious ſenſe, appear 


greatly 


PRO. CLXI. Arguments againſt demonaical poſſeſſions. 


reatly to fayour ſuch a notion. But Mr. Joſeph Mede and Dr. Becker have long 
Face pleaded, that theſe demoniacs were only lunatics or epileptics; and a learned 


author, generally agreed to be Dr. Sykes, has lately revived the notion, in a 
diſcourſe, entitled An enquiry into the demoniacs mentioned in the New Teſtament, 
which has occaſioned a great deal of debate: and the late celebrated phyſician, 


Dr. Mead, has ſince declared himſelf on that fide of the queſtion, in his late 
book on the diſeaſes mentioned in ſcripture *. 


to give a brief review of the moſt conſiderable arguments which are urged on 
both ſides the queſtion. | 1 | 
Sxer. I. In Above of Mr. Mede's opinion, it is obſerved and pleaded, 

1, That the word demon, as uſed among the ancients, properly ſignifies the 
ſoul of a dead perſon. Now it would be palpably abſurd, to ſuppoſe that the 
departed ſpirits of wicked men are permitted to perform ſuch operations as are 
_ pretended in this caſe.—lt is granted that the word has /ometimes this ſignifica- 

tion, but it is plain, and Mr. Mede allows it, that it is not univerſally ſo, as was 
obſerved above; nor indeed is this by any means its moſt common ſenſe ; for 
though thoſe whom the Heatbens worſhipped were dead men, yet their worſhip- 
pers did not generally acknowledge it, but looked on the aſſertion as atheiſm, 


Ed. Fell. 


or at leaſt great impiety. (Prop. 86. gr. 3. & Schol.) Vid. Cypr. Op. p. 12. 


Pegge's Exam. of the Inquiry, praf. P. 4=7- 


2. That among the Heathens, lunacy and epilepſy were aſcribed to the opera- 
tion of ſome demon upon ſuch patients, who therefore were called from thence 
Cerriti and Larvati.— But it is anſwered, that the queſtion is, whether the Hea- 
thens did not in the general repreſent the matter as it really was, though the; 
might err as to the particular agent by whom they might ſuppoſe ſuch perſons 
to be agitated. WE: WW a ; ; 
3. That it is not only probable, but certain, that the Jes had the ſame no- 
tion; for which the caſe of Saul when melancholy is urged, and thoſe known 
paſſages from of. Ant. l. viii. c. ii. & 5. and Bell. Jud. J. vii. c. vi. $ 3. to 


which are added Matt. xi. 18. xvil. 14, 15. John vil. 20. viii. 48, 52. K. 


20. where demoniacs and lunatics ſeem ſynonomous terms. The ſame alſo is 
urged from the account given of thoſe faid to be demoniacs, whoſe ſymptoms 
are the ſame with lunacy and epilepſy.— But it is anſwered, that where lunacy 
and being pofſeffed with the devil are here mentioned as the ſame thing, it is 

perfectly confiſtent with the notion, that ſome peculiar kinds of lunacy, and thoſe 
on the whole the worſt, were the effect of diabolical operation. 


4. That it was by no means neceſſary for Chriſt ta change the uſual language, 
and correct theſe miſtakes in | 


Ptolemaic ſyſtem in aſtronomy. 


* Dr. Lardner has alſo yet more lately appeared as an advocate for this opinion, in his three 
_ diſcourſes on this ſubject. 


4 


It ſeems therefore not improper 


philoſophy, any mare than thoſe relating to the 
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Arguments in favour of demoniacal poſſeſſions. PART X. 


5. Lhat the miracle of a cure by ſpeaking a word, was as really great and 
valuable in one caſe as in the other. Soo 361 995917 
6. That it is advantageous to the chriſtian cauſe to interpret theſe: hiſtories 
thus ; becauſe we can give no account why there ſhould have been more demo- 
niacs juſt in the age in which Chriſt lived, than at any other time; © 
Ser. II. In defence of the common notion, it is anſwered and pleaded as 
follows, | oat ot. | 0490 oy 902 no de 
1. That the foundation of the contrary ſcheme, & 1. gr. 1. is entirely precarious; 
as it is certain the 77zathens had a notion among them, of evil ſpirits 4;ſftin# from 
human ſouls : and if they had not, it would be very unreaſonable to make their 


notion of demons the ſtandard, by which to interpret the ſenſe of the word in the 


New Teſtament, eſpecially ſince the paſſages quoted from the Old Teſtament 
make very good fenſe on the common interpretation. Compare the Greek 
tranſlation of Deut. xxxii. 17. Pſal. xci. 6. xcvi. 5. cvi. 37. Ja. xili. 21. xxxiv. 


14. Ixv. 11. See Pegge bi ſupra, and Trommii Lexic. in verb. 0 xp ovieu. 


2. It is plainly the doctrine of the New Teſtament, hinted at alſo in the Old, 


That there is a number of apoſtate ſpirits, who fell from heaven, under Satan 
their leader, who makes it his great buſineſs, probably in concurrence with 


them, to do all the miſchief he can both to the bodies and fouls of men. Vid. 


Prop. 157. gr. 4. Prop. 159. & 161. gr. 1, 2. 


2. That the demons ſpoken of in ſcripture as pofſeſſing the bodies of men, 
are there repreſented as alto the aſſociates of Satan, and Chriſt's triumph over the 
demons is continually repreſented as a triumph over Satan, Matt. x11. 24—27. 
Luke x. 17, 18. xiii. 16. Ats x. 38. James li. 19. Rev. xii. 7, 9. xvi. 13, 14. XX. 2. 

4. Such facts are recorded concerning the demons mentioned in the New Teſ- 
tament, as could not poſſibly have been true on the contrary hypotheſis: v. g. 


their owning Chriſt to be the Meſſiah, beſeeching him not to torment them, 


breaking chains, and eſpecially driving the ſwine into the ſea, which there is 
no reaſon to believe that two mad- men would have attempted, or could poſſibly 
have effected. | 5 | 


| Doddridge's Family Expoſitor, vol. i. & 70. (not. B, i) P. 428, 429. Ed. 1. 


lainly ſhews they were re- 


5. The manner in which Chriſt f. xeaks to them, P 


ally demoniacs ; not only rebuking them, (which indeed is alſo ſaid of fevers and 


winds,) but calling them unclean ſpirits, aſking. them queſtions, commanding 
them to come out, &c. It is very mean and unworthy to upp him merely 
to have humoured mad-men in any caſe, and much more in this: and the an- 


ſwer § 1. gr. 4. is by no means ſufficient, becauſe this is ſuppaſed. by thoſe on 


the other ſide the queſtion to be a miſchievous notion; yet it is plain his own 
apoſtles were ſuffered to continue in it, even after tlie deſcent of the Spirit, far 
they expreſsly aſſert the perſon in queſtion to have been actually and really 20% 
ſeſſed; nor can one imagine how they could aſſert this in plainer and kk am- 
biguous terms. | 7 51 1. 61 
9 "Fe 
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young > 


PRO P. CLXI. . Of the Heathen oracles. 
6. It is not allowed to have been ſo ſingular a. caſe as the objection ſup- 
oſes, conſidering the account which has been given of poſſeſſions by many: 
credible perſons, eſpecially the writers of the primitive church. See Prop. 114. 
Dem. gr. 5. and Schol. 4. and the references there. | 


 WWhiſt. Account of Demoniacs." + © ] Hiſtory-of the dure Demoniac. 


7. We can conjecture ſome probable reaſons, why more frequent poſſeſſions 
might be permitted in Chriſt's time, than were known before or ſince; v. g. 


to puniſh the Jets, who were addicted fo much to magic, (compare Alis xix. 


13, 18, 19.) to convince. men of the reality and malice of evil ſpirits, that they 
might be alarmed at their danger, and ſo prepared for the goſpel; to illuſtrate 
the power of Chriſt in his triumph over them, and to. give a convincing ſpeci- 
men of his future compleat victory. Prop. 159. Cor. 3. 

8. Nevertheleſs, were the cauſe utterly unknown to us, it would not become 
us for that reaſon. alone to deny the fact. Who can ſay, why Satan is per- 


mitted to have fo much power over men's ſouls, as many of the forecited ſcrip- 


1 


tures do plainly expreſs? 


Inquiry inta Script. Demon. 
Farther Ing. aud Review.. © 


3 Defence of it. ; 
' Twwell's Examinat: and Defence. 
 Biſcoe at Boyle's Lect. vol. i. p. 281288, 


Ef. on Dane 


ScHOL HUM 2. 


549 


Me readlily allow, that there might be a great deal: of artifice | in the ora- L. E 1 
cles of the Heathens, ſo much celebrated by their writers; which appears from CCXV. 
the - dubious, language in which they were. often delivered, from the in- 


ſtances in which clear predictions: were contradicted by the event, from 
the apparatus made uſe of in conſulting many of them, whereby the ima 
| 2 the ſuppliant ar inquirer was greatly difordered; and from the 


ſervile flattery they uſed to princes and conquerors, and the machinery and 


contrivance in ſome of the ſcenes and images from whence the oracular. 
voice proceeded :- (concerning all which conſult 7andale on all theſe ſubjects, 
or Fontenelle's elegant abridgment of him, ) and there is great reaſon. to be- 
lieve, that the ignorance or ſuperſtition of the populace would make them 
an eaſy prey to artifices of this kind.—Nevertheleſs, conſidering how ex- 
preſsly devils are ſaid to have been. worſhipped by the Gentiles, 1 Cor. x. 
20, 21. and how ſuppoſeable it is, that many of them might, by their ex- 
traordinary ſagacity and experience, form probable conjectures with regard 
to future events, and diſcern preſent things at ſuch. a diſtauce as they could: 


not be known by the inquirer; and likewiſe conſidering the circumſtances 


recorded by ſome credible hiſtorians, for which none of the oppoſite par- 


ticulars recorded by Vandals can fully account, it ſeems reaſonable 15 be- 
| 8 1 N | 1-20 eve, 


67 magical operations, &c. PAR X. 
lieve, that in /me of thoſe oracles there was a ſupernatural interpoſition of 


evil ſpirits ; (compare A#s xvi. 16—18.) eſpecially when we compare what is 
ſaid of demoniacal poſſe — under the former DO and of magical 1 


tions under the next. 


Biſcos at Boylès Ledt. c. vii $ 2. vol. i. p. 294—300:" 


Yet we cannot, without ſtrqnger proof than can be pretended, ſuppoſe that 


God would frequently permit theſe interpoſitions to be apparently miraculous, 
conſidering how great a confirmation they would give to jdolatraus worſhip ; 
and it is plain in fact, that after chriſtianity appeared, they were in very little 


credit, and both Tally and Plutarch aſſure us, they began te 2 before that 


time. See Prop. 113. _ 4. . and the references there. 


Vandale de Orac. ny 1 Black, Ing. into the Life of Hom-p. 190 
Fonten. Hiſt. d Oracles, wy | —208. 
Plutarch de ceſſ.. Orac. | I Areteus Cap. de Marh- acut, Lin il c. iv. ad 
Cicero de Div. l. i. p. 182. | fin.p. 17. Ed. Boerh, with Boerhagut's 
Gilpin of Tempt. p. 35, 36. Notes. 
Eſſay on Inſp. p. 294 —3 10. | V/eſton's Ing. c. vi. p. 1752236. 
Raleigh's Hiſt. f the Wark, . v. c. Rollin Hiſt. Aue. vol. v. p. 48-46. Fr. 
S ... N I Brown's Vulg. Errors, I. vii. c. xii. 


SchOLU HUM 3. 


Many have rejected all ftories of magical operations, performed by a com- 
bination with the infernal ſpirits, or Etiabotical appearances z.as being either 
the dreams of a diſordered ima en the contrrvance of att, or vain 
fictions of thoſe who aimed at Le ut impoſing on mankind.—- There is 
great reaſon to believe this to have moſt frequently the caſe: yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that ſome — a this kind come attended with 
evidence which it is difficult to anſwer, particularly the dying confeſſion of 
ſome ſaid to have been concerned in them; and it is 1 to obſerve, 


what an agreement there is in many circumſtances, among thoſe who have 
believed and reported ſuch facts, where the ſcenes have been moſt diſtant, 


and the perſons in education and religion moſt different from each other. 
It is however certain, that Satan appeared in a viſible form to Chriſt, and 


that he animated the body of a ſerpent in the fin/Þ+ temptation: it is alſo ex- 


ceeding probable, there was ſome ſupernatural appearance to Saul, 1 Sam. xxvill. 
notwithitanding the ſolution which ſome have endęavoured to find, i in the ſup- 
poſed artifice of throwing the veice, which we can hardly ſuppoſe to have 
been common to all the uE The main objection Als the ſuppoſed 
reality of ſuch phænomena is, that being miraculous they would eftabliſh the 
worſhip of the devil, on the principles laid down above. But no. proof can 
be brought, that ſuch facts were ever done in atteſtation of a falſhood : the 


utmoſt 
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PRO. CLX. C/ Satanical ſuggeſtions. 


utmoſt they can be ſuppoſed to prove is, that the devils are beings of great 
power and knowledge, not that they are the proper objects of our worſhip, de- 
pendance, and obedience; and it may be added, that the purpoſes to which 
they ſeem to have interpoſed have generally been ſo malignant, as ſufficient] 
to prove they arę evil demons, and as ſuch to be denounced and deteſted: and 
ſuch appearances, Where chriſtianity is known, ſhould be conſidered as confirm- 
ing rather than weakening it; ſince the exiſtence, power, and malice of Satan 
make ſo great à part of the chriſtian ſcheme: where the goſpel is unknown, 
natural religion might teach men, that there is a ſovereign almighty being of 
the moſt benevolent nature, and conſequently that theſe miſchievous beings 
were to be deteſted as his enemies, whatever power they might have, from 
which he would not fail to protect thoſe that ſhould faithfully ſerve him. Com- 
pare 2 The ii. 9-114. 2297 256130 


I Neal's Hiſt. of New Eng. vol. ii. c. xii. 

. 124170. | 

Deun : Young on Idol. vol. ii. p. 375—46. 

Baut. of Chriſtian. part i. c. xiv. H o. | Waterland's Serm. vol. Ii. Mo. xiv. p. 267 

Sage Surv, of Weſt-Ing, p. 38 389. 281, 5 
Spelz. vol. ii. No, cx vii. Pee, Ing. c. vii. p. 237—28 1. pref. 
T avernier”s Voyages, vol. fi. p. 44, 45. | P. 268 —270. „ 
Fartb. In. p. 899 ] Beeter's World beuitebed, l. xii. c. iii. 
Reply to Inq. p. 79— 82. Glanville's Sadduciſimus Triumph. paſſin. 


Crellius de Deo, c. vi. p. 22. 
TT 
 LeClere's Pneum. & 2. c. v. 
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| Fhe ſcripture doctainę of Satan makes it probable, that many of thoſe hor- 
rible thoughts, which ſometimes como wirh an atmoſt irreſiſtible impetus into 
the) miads of pious perſons, are of diabolicab original; Which is in ſome mea- 
ure: confirmert, by what has been obſervech of the ſubtilty, with which atheiſti- 
cal and ſceptical: arguments have ſometimes been preſented to the mind, even 

beyond the natural genius of the perſon aſſaulted by them. as 

Bunyan's Pil. Prog. p. 3, 76. Burn. Spir. Life, ap. Seoupal, p. 129— 

_  Gilpen on Tempt. purt il 6. vi. 1%... 


ed * 
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S.CHOLIUM 5. | 

There is no greater evidence of the degeneracy which a rational mind, even 

with great degrees of ſagacity and ability, is capable of, than the implacable 

malice of thoſe wicked ſpirits, and the obſtinate nialighity with which they are 

oppoſing the cauſe of God in the world, though they are ſure that oppoſition 
will end in their own confuſion and ruim 0 K 


. 
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Whether pretenders to magical arts are puniſhable, PART. X. 


SCHOLIUVM 6. | 


Thoſe who proſeſſed magical arts, under the various forms of them, were by 
the law of Moſes condemned to death, Exod. xxii. 18. Deut. xviii. 9— 11. and 
as idolatry was generally the foundation of theſe profeſſions, there were ſome 
reaſons for their being puniſhed peculiar to the Jeuiſb diſpenſation. And in- 
\deed it ſeems fit, that in chriſtian communities, perſons making ſuch preten- 
ſions ſhould be diſcouraged; ſince they have an evident tendency to take off 
men's minds from a dependance upon God, to mdulge malignant paſſions, and 
at beſt to fill them with vanity and ſuperſtition. But it may be queſtioned, 
how far the profeſſors of ſuch arts are to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, We 
allow, that it is not his province to puniſh offences againſt God as ſuch , (Prop. 
77.) and conſequently a contract with Satan, conſidered merely in this view, 
is not by human laws to be made penal: but if it be proved that real miſchief 
either to the perſons or properties of men be done in conſequence of ſuch a 
contract, the perſon who can be proved to have done ſuch miſchief is certainly 
anſwerable for it; and if (which is generally the caſe) thoſe predictions are 
only artifices to impoſe on ſimple people and get money from them, the idle 


£ 


pretenders are plainly a peſt to ſociety, and may as juſtly be puniſhed as thoſe - 


who keep gaming-houſes, brothels, Sc. Vid. Prop. 50. Schol. 3. 
Hutch. of Witcher. c. xii. p. 147154. | Gilp. on 7. empt. part i. c. v. p. 29—32. 


| SCHOLIUM 7. 

Certain vain ceremonies, which are commonly called charms, and ſeem to 
have no efficacy at all for producing the effects propoſed by them, are to be 
avoided; ſeeing, if there be indeed any real efficacy in them, it is generally 
probable they owe it to ſome bad cauſe; for one can hardly imagine, that God 
ſhould permit good angels in any extraordinary manner to interpoſe, or ſhould 
immediately exert his own miraculous power on trifling occaſions, and upon 
the performance of ſuch idle tricks as are generally mo the condition of re- 
ceiving ſuch benefits. A by. 2 LU a 

Limb. Theol. J. v. c. xxxv. 5 3. | More's Immort. of the Saul, l. iii. c. xii. 

Meemſe, vol. iv. p. 52, 53. 54. 85 5 


1 School lun 8. 1 
Concerning the vanity of what is commonly called Judicial aſtrolggy. Vid. 
More s Theol. Works, p. 240-281. e 


* 
. 


Lor. To enquire into what ſhall paſs at the end of this world, fo far as ſcripture gives 
CCXVI. us an account of it, 


mans, Sobu— 


s 


PRO P. CLXII. H the proceedings at the laſt day. 


SOLUTION. 


| 1. The Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſhall deſcend with viſible pomp and majeſty, at- 
_ tended by the bleſſed angels, who will probably be employed as the inſtru- 
ments of ſome loud and extraordinary ſound, called the trimpet of God, or 
voice of the archangel : this appearance ſhall be attended with the reſurrection 
of the dead, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. XXv. 31, 32. xxvi. 64. John v. 28, 29. Acis 
IV. 2. xxili. 6. XXIV. 15. 1 Cor. xv. 12, Sc. 1 Thefſ. iv. 14—16. ; 

2. In this reſurrection, the bodies of the ſaints ſhallin a glorious, though unknown 
manner, be transformed into the reſemblance of the glorified body of Chriſt; ſhall 
be raiſed above thoſe miſeries and temptations to which, by virtue of their con- 


ſtitution and ſituation, they are now expoſed, and rendered fit to ſerve the foul 


in all the entertainments and employments of the heavenly ſtate, Marr. xiii. 43. 
1 Cor. xv. 42—49. Phil. iii. 21. | 

caught up with thoſe new-raiſed, to meet him; and their bodies ſhall undergo 
a change correſpondent to that of thoſe who are dead, 1 Cor. xv. 50—54. 
1 Te. iv. 17. OR . | 


4. All mankind both good and bad ſhall in a ſolemn manner appear be- 


fore Chriſt, that their lives and characters may undergo a ſtrict examination, in 


order to determine their final ſtate, A#s xvii. 31. Rom. ii. 16. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
2 Cor. v. 10. & im. Bo | | 

5. The conſequence of this judgment will be a ſentence of abſolution to all 
the righteous, and condemnation to all the wicked, (in which latter ſen- 


tence the evil angels ſhall alſo be included; ) and this on each ſide will be ſuc- 


ceeded by the immediate execution of it, the righteous being received into a 
ſtate of compleat and everlaſting happineſs, and the wicked caſt down to ever- 
laſting miſery, Matt. xxv. 31—46. Mark ix. 43—49. Rom. ii. 5—10. 2 Cor. 
iv. 17, 18. 2 Thefſ. 1. 7— 10. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Pet. i. 4—7. iv. 13. v. 4. 1 John 
ili. 2. 


tt 


There is great reaſon to believe that the ſaints will be made perfect in holi- 


neſs, without which we cannot conceive how they could be compleatly happy; 
and indeed the perfection of their character in their final ſtate is expreſsly aſſert- 
ed, Eph, v. 27. Col. i. 22. Heb. xli. 23. Jude ver. 24. . 


F 


It plainly appears from the paſſages referred to above, and eſpecially gr. 
5. that the compleat happineſs of the ſaints is to commence from the re- 
ſurrection, as alſo the compleat puniſhment of the wicked : but how far there 


is reaſon to believe, that the one and the other are immediately after death 


Bbbb | in 


3. Thoſe ſaints who are found alive at this appearance of Chriſt ſhall be 
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Whether the doctrines of the reſurrection of the body, PART X. 


in a ſtate of happineſs or miſery, far beyond what they are then to receive, we 


ſhall enquire below, Schol. g. 


Goodwin's Works, vol. v. part iii. c.] Boyſe's four laſt Things, ap. Op. vol. i. p. 
xiii, XIV. p. 90, c. | r 

Whitby on 2 Tim. iv. 8. & 2 Pet. ii. 4. Limborchs Theol. V. e. . 

Flem. Chriſtol. vol. iii. p. 527-532. Howe's Bleſſ. of the Righteous, c. x. p. 

FF atts hen and Heav. Pp. 188,189. | 117. & ap. Op. vol. 1. p. 519—g22. 


SOCOMOTIVNM 7p, 


There are many paſſages in the Old T eſtament, which Aber obſcurely hint at 
the reſurrection of the body, or immediately refer to it; v. g. Job xix. 23 — 
27. Dan. xii. 2. to which many have added 1/g. xxv. 8. xxvi. 19. Hop. vi. 2. 
xlii. 14. compare Exel. xxxvii. 1—14. To theſe texts Dr. Hodges has added 
ſeveral others, which he interprets as referring to the reſurrection, particularly 
Job xiv. 14. XX1. 30—32. xxix. 19, 20. XXX. 22, 23. But all his efforts will 
only at beſt prove theſe words may be ſo rendered and explained, whereas they 
all make very good ſenſe upon the common Rs tans See * s Elibu, 
c. iv. pref. p. 212—214, 230—240. 


Sherlock on Proph. p. 255—277. *© Grey on Job, Pref. p. 13 

Patrick on Fob xix. 2g. ] Brown's three Serm. in Loc. 
Wearb. Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. $43—548. * Birch's Life of Mr. Boyle, p. 295—297. 
_ Lime-ſtreet Lee. vol. ii. © 394406. | ” | 


S HOL IUM 2. 


Some have not only doubted whether theſe texts expreſs the reſurrection of 
the body, but whether there be any where in the Old Teſtament any. reference 
to a future ſtate at all. The caſe in a few words appears to be this. The Mo- 


ſaic covenant contained no promiſes directly relating to a future ftate ; probably, 


as Dr. Warburton aſſerts and argues at large, becauſe Moſes was Fd. of an 
equal providence, and therefore needed not ſubſidiary ſanctions taken from a fu- 
ture ſtate, without the belief of which the doctrine of a univerſal providence 
cannot ordinarily be vindicated, nor the general ſanctions of religion ſecured : 
yer, as real piety muft imply fome views to ſuch a ſtate, it ſeerns evident that 
good men even before Moſes were animated by them, (Heb. xi. 13—16.) as he 
Firnſelf plainly was; (ibid. ver. 24 —26.) and that the promiſes of heavenly 
felicity were contained even in the covenant made with Abraham, (which the 
Meſaic could not diſannul,) we have ſhewn before: (ſee Prop. 154. F 1. gr. 
4.) Succeeding providences alſo confirmed the natural arguments in its fayour, 
as every remarkable interpoſition would do. And when general promiſes were 
made to the obedient, and an equal providence relating to the nation eſta- 
bliſhed on national conformity to the Moſaic inſtitution, and not mexely to the 
gene- 


PRO P. CLXII. and a future fate are revealed in the Old Teſtament. 
general precepts of virtue, (which muſt always make a nation happy ;) as ſuch 
an equal providence would neceſſarily involve many of the beſt men in national 


ruin, at a time when, by preſerving their integrity in the midſt of general 


apoſtaſy, their virtue was moſt conſpicuous; ſuch good men in ſuch a ſtate 
would have vaſt additional reaſons for expecting future rewards, beyond what 
could ariſe from principles common to the reſt of mankind: ſo that we cannot 
wonder that we find in the writings of the prophets many ſtrong expreſſions of 


ſuch an expectation, particularly Gen, xlix. 18. Pſal. xvi. 9—T1. (compare As | 


ü. 2531.) xvii. ut. xxiii. t. Xxxxvi. 9. xlix. 14, 15: Ixxiii. 1727. Prov. 
x. 2, 28. x1. 7. Xii. 28, Av. 32. XV. 24. XX1. 16. Ecclef. iii. 15, 16, 17, 21. 
vii. 12, 15. viii. 12— 14. xi. 9. xii. 7, 13, 14. Ha. iii. 10, It. Ezek. xviii. 19— 
21. to which catalogue may be addec the texts quoted above, Schol. 1. Fhe 
lame thing may alſo be inferred from the particular promiſes malle to D Daniel, 
Dan. xii. 13. to Zerubabel, Hag. ii. 23. and to Foſhua the high-prieſt, Zech. ili. 
7. as well as from thoſe hiſtorical facts recorded in the Old Teſtament, of the mur- 
der of Abel, the tranſlation of Enoch and Elijah, the death of Moſes, the ſtory of 


the witch of Endor; and from what is ſaid of the 4 HR of angels to, and 


their converſe with good men. Vid. Prop. 149. gr. 5 * 


Againſt this interpretation of the preceding texts it is objected, that bring- 
ing life and immortality to light was the peculiar glory of chriftianity : com- 
pare 2 Tim. i. 10. with Dr. Hodges's explication, (Elihu, p. 252.) But waving 
this interpretation, we anſwer, 1. That many of the paſſages above are ambi- 
guous, though moſt reaſonably explained of a future ſtate. 2. That in others 
chere might be room to doubt, whether they expreſs any thing more than the 
hope theſe good men in fact had, without determining that it was built on any 
expreſs revelation. 3. That where there was an expreſs meſſage from God, 
the conſequence, as including a future ſtate, was to be inferred from comparing 
the inequalities of preſent providences with that general declaration. 4. That 
no ſuch paſſages contain a promiſe of final, everlaſting, and immutable hap- 
pineſs even to the ſpirits of good men; 5. Nor of a reſurre&tion to their body : 
nor 6. Does it at all affect any but the Jeros; ſo that when Chriſt in his own 
perſon, and that of the apoſtles, declared a future ſtate of endleſs happineſs or mi- 
lery of the whole perſon, awaiting all men, it may well be called bringing life aud 
immortality to light, when compared with any former diſpenſation. 


Leland againſt Morg. vol. i. c. Xi. p.] Warb. Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 553 —568. 
338—345. i „ 


SOL mm 3. 55 
Thoſe who have thought that the reſurrection of the body might be demon- 
ſtrated, as at leaſt probable from natural principles, have pleaded, 


* See on this ſubje& 4 Differtdtion on the reli rgious knowledge of the ancient Jexws and Patriarchs, 
Sc. es Mr. Stephen 3 Printed for J. Payne, 1757. 
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1 The reſurrection not to be proved upon natural principles. Pa R X. 


1. That conſidering on the one hand the immortality of the foul, and on 
the other that the body was originally deſigned to make up a part of the man, 
it would ſeem improbable that one part ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, eſpecially 
after ſo ſhort a duration, ſhorter indeed than the period of many other animal 
and vegetable bodies. But thoſe who inſiſt upon this argument ſeem to have 
forgotten, that the ſentence of death introduced by ſin has changed the original 
ſtate; not to inſiſt upon it, that from the light of nature we might perhaps ap. 
prehend the union of our ſouls to theſe bodies a puniſhment. 

2. They plead that a more glorious diſplay of the divine juſtice will be con- 

| ſequent upon a reſurrection than can otherwiſe be ſuppoſed. But it is certain, 
the almighty power of God might without this make it apparent to all human 
creatures, that virtue was univerſally rewarded, and vice proportionably pu- 
niſhed : and none can pretend to ſay, how far the honours of the divine judg- 
ment would neceſſarily require a more public and ſenſible triumph. 

3. Many have urged the reaſonableneſs of making the body partake of re- 
wards and puniſhments, as it has partaken of duty or guilt. But it is only 
in a figurative ſenſe, that it can be ſaid to be the ſubject either of virtue or 
happineſs. | Fa 

4. The Fathers commonly argued from the fucceeding daily and yearly re- 
furrection to be obſerved in the natural world. This was indeed a very juſt 
proof to the Heathens, with whom this controverſy chiefly lay, that a refurrec- 
tion from the dead was poſſible, and the fabulous ſtory of the phoenix was as 
fine an illuſtration of it as can be imagined. Vid. Solinus, cap. xxxiii. p. 63. 
with Salmaſius's notes, vol. i. p. 548, Sc. But we cannot certainly infer from 
thence, that God will effect it: ſo that it feems to be pecular to a divine reve- . 
lation, to give convincing evidence of the reſurrection of the body. Vid. Prep. 
82. Schol. 6. and the authors quoted there. 


4 n, _- 4 


Plato's Phædo, & 14, 15. Watts's Death and Heav. p. 228 —232. 
Pearſ. on the Creed, p. 375, 376. 


| SCHOLIUM 4. | 
LzeeT. It is much debated, how far the body to be raiſed will be the /ame with that 
CCXVIL laid in the grave, and it is a queſtion of much greater difficulty than importance. 
It may be obſerved, | 85 
1. That the raiſed body cannot be entirely the fame mals, z. e. cannot con- 


fiſt juſt of the ſame particles without either addition or diminution. The con- L 
tinual changes that paſs in the body during life would render this raiſed body of a = 
monſtrous ſize, if all thoſe particles that had ever been vitally united to it, 7. e. W 
had made a part of it while living, were then to be reſtored ; which yet might ne 
ſeem as neceſſary, as that juſt that number ſhould be reſtored which were laid hv 


in the grave: and beſides this, the different ſtate of bodies laid in the grave, 
tome vaſtly overgrown, others much emaciated, others only of infants, others prom iy 


PRO P. CLXII. Of the identity of the ręſurrection of the body. 557 
maimed, i. e. deprived of ſome of their limbs and members, would occaſion 
ſuch a diverſity of ſize and forms at the reſurrection, as there is no reaſon at 
all to imagine, and it would be inſufferable to ſuppoſe. e 
2. Some have imagined, that there is ſome part of the brain, ſo exceedin 
ſmall as to be inviſible, which is in its own nature incorruptible; and that the 
uniting this to the ſame ſoul to which it was before united will occaſion an 
identity of the whole man. But it is neither certain that there are any ſuch 
incorruptible particles, nor can we ſee how the identity of theſe particles 
would make the raiſed body the fame that was laid in the duſt. | 
3. Many have ſuppoſed that there may be ſome ſtamina, which are the ſame 
in every diſtinct human body from its birth to its death, only in different cir- 
cumſtances dilated by the fluids to different degrees, and that theſe are of ſuch 
a nature, as never to paſs from being the ſtamina of one body to become the 
' ſtamina of another: which hypotheſis, though it be not entirely clear of 
its difficulties, yet if it be allowed poſſible, will ſhew the poſſibility of giving 
to each what may properly be called his own body, even when, as in the inſtance 
of canibals, and no doubt in many others, the ſame particles at different times 
make a part of different human bodies. 15 
4. The ſcripture fpeaks, not merely (as Mr. Locke maintains, ) of the reſur- 
rection of the dead, but alſo of the reſurrection of he body, in ſuch terms, as at 
leaſt ſtrongly to intimate, that it may properly be called the ſame body which 
was laid in the grave, on ſome material account, though the organization of it 
ſhall no doubt be greatly changed, in ſuch a manner as is to us at preſent un- 
known, John v. 28. Rev. xx. 13. 1 Cor. xv. 35—38, 42—44, 53. Phil. iii. 21. 
to which we may without ſcruple add Rom. vil. 11. 1 


More's Theol. p. 154, 155. | Nieuwentyt's Rel. Phil. vol. i. Contemp. 
Phenix, vol. i. p. 68—80. Xvi. 9. Cont. xxvili. § 13. 
Clarke at Boyle's Let. part ii. Prop.] Keil's Eſſay on Blood, p. 20, 21. 

xili. p. 316-319. | Pearſon on the Creed, p. 380—383. 


Locke's Lett. to Stilling fl. Op. vol. i. Vintringbam's Exility of the Veſſels of the 
p. 484—498. or the Notes at the Body, p. 29—44. 
End of the Eſſay, l. ii. cap. XXvii. | oy EL 


 .SCHOLIUM 5, 

It is not poſſible for us to determine, how far the language in which our 
Lord deſcribes the judgment-day, Matt. xxv. and elſe-where, may be Feral, 

and how far figurative, There ſeems no reaſon to believe, that every individual 
word and action ſhall be particularly examined in all its circumſtances, wit- 
neſſes heard, refuted, &c. for were this to proceed according to the method of 
human courts, it would make the judgment day millions of years longer than the 
whole period of the earth's duration has been; neither can we depend upon it 
that thoſe excuſes will actually be made, which are repreſented, Matt. vii. 22. 
XXY... 


LEOT. Many precarious conjectures have been formed concerning the piace, in which 


Conjectures concerning the place of the bleſſed. PART X. 
xxv. 24. & 44. no doubt every particular. of. men's conduct will be weighed, 
in order to fix their character and their ſtate ; and the proceetings of that day 
will be attended with ſuch convictions of conſcience, impreſſed upon the un. 

py. creatures condemmed in it, as effectually to ſuperſede ſuch pleas, or any 
other they cauld be ſuppoſed capable of making: but it is probable this laſt 


expreſſion, as well as thoſe of opening: the boobs, Rev. xix. 12. are to be taken 


figuratively. 5575 1 155 . 

Sherlock on Pudg, cap. ir. | | Young's Serm, vol. i. p. 320324, 328—333. 
hs Rath e eee 

It is expreſsly ſaid, that evil ſprrits are reſerved to the judgment of the great 
day, Jude ver. 6. 2 Pet. ii. 4. 1 Cor. vi. 3. in which there will be a more ap- 
parent propriety, if Dr. Hunt's conjecture concerning the fall of the angels be 
true, which is, that thoſe angels, before they fell, had in their former ſtate 
ſome peculiar relation to our ſyſtem, and that they were, in the number of 


thoſe who attended the Sher, while Adam was in paradiſe, but by drawing 
off forſook their poſt, out of a principle of rebellion: againſt the Son of God, 
or of envy to mankind, - whom they: thought unworthy the guardianſhip and 


attendance: of ſuch noble ſpirits. _ 
| Hunt's Eſſay, on various Diſpenſ. ad fin. 


S LIN 7. 


CCxVIII. good men ſhall dwell after the reſurrection: ſome have thought it to be beyond 
ce ſtarry firmament; and ſome of the ancients imagined that their dwellin 


would be in he ſun, from a miſtaken interpretation of Pſal. xix. 4. which they 
rendered, as the LXX. and Valgare, He has ſet his tabernacle in the ſun: but 
the nature and appearance of the ſun, eſpecially conſidering the ſpots on his 
face, ſo eaſily expoſe the weakneſs of this hypothefis, that it deſerves no man- 
ner of regard. Mr. Mhiſton ſuppoſes the air to be the ſeat of the bleſſed, at 
preſent at leaſt, and imagines that Chriſt is at the top of the atmoſphere, and 
other ſouls nearer or more remote from him, according to the degree of their 
moral purity, to which he imagines the ſpecific gravity of their inſeparable ve- 
hicles to be proportionable : a ſcheme ſo evidently precarious, that it ſeems 
hardly worth while particularly to examine 1t. 


Whiſton at Boyle's Leds. Append. 


But Mr. Hallet has endeavoured to prove at large, that they will dwell up- 
on earth, when it ſhall- be reſtored to its Pparadifaical {tate ; and the ſubſtance 
of his arguments is this. Saints on their death go to heaven, (2 Cor. v. 8. 

| os Phil. 


8 „„ = —k. 1 * 2 


pop. CLXII. M.. Hallet's notion concerning it examined. 


Phil. i. 23. compared with A#s iii. 21.) which place is likewiſe called paradiſe, 
Luke xxiii. 43. 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4. but after the reſurrection there ſhall be 2 new 
earth, upon which ſhall deſcend the new Feruſalem, à city to be formed in hea- 
ven, and from thence brought down and fixed upon earth, Rev. xxi, xxii. 
compare 2 Pet. iii. 13. and he ſuppoſes this is all that is intended by ſuch ex- 
preſſions, as 1 Pet. i. 4. Heb. x. 34. Fohn xiv. 2. and he confidently aſſerts, 
that heaven does no where in ſcripture fignify a place where good men ſhall dwell 
after the reſurrection. He urges that many ſingular advantages attend this 
hypotheſis, v. g. it ſhews the reaſon why the body ſhall be raiſed, and it affords 
the beſt interpretation of Matt. v. 3, Sc. but as for thoſe pafſages, Ja. Ixv. 
17, &c. IXvi. 22, Sc. he apprehends that theſe are only allufons. to the abede 
of the ſaints after the reſurrection, but do immediately refer to the reſtoration 
of the Jeus to their own land, and its extraordinary fruitfulneſs and pleaſure, 
which he ſuppoles by various ſtrong figurative expreſſions to be compared to the 
final abode of the blefled. Many objections lie againſt this ſcheme, too obvious 
to need a particular mention: the chief are 4 ME Ne 

1. One can hardly imagine any city upon earth capable of containing the 
whole number of God's people, efpecially conſidering the great triumph of. 
the chriſtian cauſe to be expected in the latter day, (of which ſec Prop. 112. 
Schol. 4.) the great multiplication of the inhabitants of the earth, which will. 
probably be connected with it, and the probable reaſon there is to hope, that 
all who die in infancy, (which is at leaſt one third of the whole human ſpecies, ) 
or at leaſt all the deceafed infants of the righteous, may belong to the number 
of the elect: and if this, or any thing like it, be the caſe, it is probable that 
the whole face of the earth would not be able, conveniently, if at all, to con- 
tain ſo great a number; and to ſay that the ſize of the earth ſhall be increaſed, 
or the dimenſions of the glorified body contracted, would .beſo groundleſs and 
unprobable a conjecture, that this ingenious: writer, wide as he ſuffers his 
thoughts to expatiate, has not feen fit ſo much as to mention it. 

2. It is difficult to conceive, how the inhabitants of ſuch a fine city upon 
earth, ſhould by any means be equal to tbe angels, which yet ſcripture declares 
that they ſhall be, Luke xx. 36, _ 

3. The notion of the perpetual day there to be enjoyed, without the ſan, 
ſeems very ill to ſuit the apprehenſion of this our planet's being the {eat of chat 
glory, Rev. xxi. 23— 2g. 

4. With the thought of a perpetual abode on earth, ſeem to be connected 
ſeveral other mean ideas, which will by no means ſuit the exalted deſcription 
given of the heavenly ſtate: leaſt of all therefore can we imagine, that Chriſt 
and the holy angels are to have their perpetual abode here; yet it is æxpreſsly 
ſaid, that ſaints are to be for ever with the Lord, 1 Thef. iv. 17. that they ſhall 
be caught up to meet him in the air, (which would be very unneceſſary and ſtrange, 
if they were immediately to deſcend to carth again,) and that be 22ill come 10 
receive them to himſelf, that they may be where he is, John xiv. 2. which on this 
hypotheſis muſt be a very improper expreſlion. 
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5. hat: 


Conjectures concerning the place of the damned. PART X. 


5. That the ſcriptures, on which this hypotheſis is founded, are capable 
of another and very different interpretation; as will appear by conſulting the 
moſt celebrated commentators upon them, and particularly Mr. Lowman, on 
thoſe chapters of the Revelations which are the main ſupport of Mr. Halles 
{cheme.—On the whole, the place of the bleſſed is a queſtion of little import. 
ance; and if we believe the deſcription of their happineſs given in fcripture, 
we may chearfully purſue and expect it, though we cannot anſwer a multitude 


of curious queſtions relating to the circumſtantials of it. 


Hallet on Script. vol. i. p. 191—210. | Drieberg de bon. nov. Fed. c. xii. & 22 
vol. ii. p. 167 174. 234. p. 185, Sc. | 
Enty againſt Hallet, p. 174—200. | | 


ScCHOLIUM B. 
There have alſo been various conjectures, equally uncertain, concerning the 


place of the damned. The ancients generally ſuppoſed it was a region of fire, 
near the centre of the earth : others have ſuppoſed it might be a comet, where 


the extremes of heat and cold, in its acceſs to and receſs from the ſun, would 
be equally tormenting ; and they ſuppoſe the latter to be ſignified by Gs oder- 


rer, Matt. xxii. 13. which they would render the chattering of the teeth; but 
Matt. xiii. 43. ſufficiently overthrows that criticiſm. Mr. $winden endeavours 


to prove at large, that hell is ſeated in the ſun, chiefly pleading that this is the 


grand repoſitory of fire, that its horrible face when viewed by a teleſcope ſuits 
the deſcription given of the burning lake, and that being in the center of the 


ſyſtem, it might properly be ſaid that wicked men were caſt down into it, How 


this is reconcileable with what is 1..d of its being outer darkneſs, I think he has 


not attempted to ſhew. It ſeems a great objection againſt each of theſe hypo- 


theſes, that if either of them be admitted, we mult allow a vaſt number of 
hells, if, as this author himſelf fuppoſes, the fixed ſtars be ſuns; and it ſeems 
extremely improbable, that as ſoon as a ſyſtem is created, a feat of torment 
ſhould be prepared for its inhabitants. —Others, by directly the counterpart to 
Mr. Hallet's hypotheſis, have imagined that earth would be the ſeat of the 
damned, and that when left in the flames of the laſt conflagration, wicked men 
would be caſt down into it, ſuppoſing ſome peculiar propriety that the place of 
their ſin ſhould be that of their puniſhment : but it is ſomething improbable, 
this ſhould be 7he everlaſting fire prepared for the devil and his angels, Matt. xxv. 
41. On the whole, we muſt here likewiſe confeſs our ignorance, and ſhall be 


much better employed in ſtudying how we may avoid this place of horror, than 
in labouring to diſcover where it is. EO 


1 Hell c vii. : 5 Reynolds's Ang. World, Queſt. xxix. p. 
Dazwes's Serm. on Hell, Ne. iii. p. 14. 178. | 


S CH 0- 


ProP. CLXIL That the ful does not ſleep after death. 


SCHOEIUM 9g, 


Some have thought, that during he intermediate ftate between death and LN. 
the reſurrection, the ſoul ſhall be entirely inſegſible, which they ſuppoſe to be CCXIX. 
the natural conſequence of its ſeparation from the body. But the contrary —v— 
ſeems to be evident with regard to good men, from the following ſcriptures, 

Matt. xvii. 3. Luke Xxill. 42. 2 Cor, v. 6, 8. Phil. i. 21, 23, 24. to which 
ſome add 1 Pet. iii. 19. Heb. x11. 23, and with greater certainty Matt. x. 28. 
compare alſo A#s vii. 59. John v. 24. & fim. Rom. viii. 10, 11, 38. 2 Cor. v. 
I, 2. xii. 2, 3, 4. 1 The. iv. 14. v. 10. Rev. vi. 9, 10. 2 Pet. i. 13, 14. 
And that the Jets before Chriſt's time had this notion, is at leaſt probable from 
Wiſdom ii. 2— 4, 23, 24. iii. 15. iv. 7—15. v. 14, 15. though it is certain, 
that about the time of the Maccabees, a reſurrection from the dead was ex- 
pected, however they came ſo confidently to embrace the perſuaſion of it, and 


the moſt conſiderable rewards of good men and puniſhment of ſinners were XC 


ſuppoſed to commence from this grand period, 2 Mac. vii. 9g—11, 14, 23, 29. 
X11. 43. XIV. 46. Judith xvi. 17. And by a parity of reaſon, we may conclude 
the like with regard to the wicked, compare Luke xvi, 22, 23. and it ſeems plain, 
as the human mind is conſtituted, that the expectation of immediate bleſſedneſs 
or miſery, as foon as ever death has done its office, increaſeth thoſe arguments 
for virtue, which are taken from the future ſtate. The moſt conſiderable ar- 
guments againſt this are brought from Ja. xxxviii. 18. P/al. xxx, 9. cxv. 17. 
Eccleſ. ix. 4—6. to which ſome have anſwered, 3 
1. That the exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate might be a truth un- 


known to the Old Teſtament ſaints. But if we ſuppoſe it to be a truth, and yet 


at the ſame time allow that in theſe paſſages they declared the contrary, we evi- 


_ dently give up the plenary inſpiration of this part of ſcripture : moſt therefore 
have choſen to reply, : 5 ; 15 
2. That the texts quoted above relate to the inactive ſtate of the body in the 
grave, and the removal of the ſoul from all intercourſe with this world, and 
all capacity of doing any thing for the ſervice of God here, which they were 
peculiarly ſolicitous about. This reply may properly be made with regard to 
the two firſt of the ſcriptures quoted above, and will appear of the greater 
_ weight, conſidering the diſtinguiſhed character and circumſtances of David and 
Hezekiah, ( Hervey's Med. vol. ii. p. 26, 27. not.) and as for the paſſage in Eccle- 
fiaſtes, if the ſame reply be not admitted with regard to that, it ſeems fo di- 
rectly to contradict the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, that thoſe who 
believe that doctrine, and alſo believe the plenary inſpiration of Solomon, or 
eyen that he believed and taught it, (as in this book he ſeems to have done) 
muſt ſuppoſe it the ſpeech of an Epicure, introduced by a ſudden proſopopœia; 
which if it be allowed, deſtroys the force of all objection from it. Compare 
the texts quoted from Eccigſſaſtes, Schol. 2. 1 
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gr. 5.) ſee Cor. 2. and the references there; from whence it will appear, that 


here for the exiſtence of our thinking powers in a ſeparate ſtate,—It may be 


inconſiderable part of their whole duration, whereas juſtice would require the 
whole to be regarded (compare 2 Cor. v. 10.) It is anſwered, God may ſuſpend 
our probation upon what time of our exiſtence he pleaſes; and that it is very 
ſuppoſeable, that both good and bad men may after death go into ſuch a ſort 
of ſtate, as may not ſuit probation, but make a part either of reward or pu- 
.niſhment; and whatever can be objected againſt this, would affect the im- 


forme meaſure ariſe from the converſe of each other: compare Heb. xli. 22. 


glorified ſaints : and the degree in which he makes behevolepr ſpirits updn earth 
_ uſeful to each other, and the 


' Wherein the happineſs of heaven confiſts, PART X. 

2. As to that objection which is taken from ſuch paſſages of ſcripture, as 
refer to the general judgment, as the time when good men enter-on their hap- 
pineſs and the wicked on their miſery, (many of which are quoted Prop. 162. 


{uch ſcriptures have an important ſenſe, conſiſtent with what we have advanced 


further objected, that the apoſtle ſays, we ſhall receive according to what we 
% have done in the body; but on the ſuppoſition of the ſoul's — in a ſepa- 
rate ſtate, the time in which many lived in the body will have been but a very 


menſely greater part of our exiſtence, which thoſe who deny the ſeparate ſtate 
muſt allow to paſs after the final ſentence, | 


Witfii Cf con. Fed. l. iii. c. xiv. $ 14— | Goodman's Prod. Son, p. 344—347. 
24. 5 | Wattss World to come, vol. i. prelim. 
Baxter*s Saints Reſt, part ii. c. x. V 
Ditton on the Reſ. p. 480—483. | Biſhop Bulls Works, vol. i. Serm. iii. p. 
Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 517—g19. | 83—114. pref. Pp. 95—99. 
Not. | Hartley on Man, part ii. Prop. xc. p. 402, 


2 


Phenix, vol. ii. p. 333335: 3 $3- 1 5 


RP C 8 
There is great reaſon to believe, that the happineſs of the bleſſed does in 


1 Tefl. ii. 19, 20. nor do thoſe texts, which ſpeak of the favour of God as 
the final portion of the bleſſed, (Pſal. xvii. wit. Rxiii 25, 26. 1 Cor. xv. 28.) 
at all interfere with this; ſeeing God will undoubtedly. be owned and enjoyed 
in all thoſe holy entertainments which ariſe from the company of angels and 


+ 1. 0 Her ſaihts here; as well as the 
ſocial nature of man, gives additional Weight to the argument taken from 
the paſſages quoted above, and leaves no doubt concerning the juſtice of the 


aſſertion. h FEE TT 81 
. SOUS e 1 bras Puna 2 
, Turret. Loc. XX. Queſt. Xt: *- | Butler r Anal: p. 200. 
Limb. Theol. I. vi. cM. F 16. | hl 5 


SCHOLIUM It. x 

That there will be various degrees of future happineſs, according to men's 
various attainments in virtue, and the different degrees of ſervice here per- 
formed, 


Phony ee ee. 563 
formed, ff pears not only from the juſtice of God, which) ſeems evidently to 
"require tilib; and from the tyre 'of thitigs;/which would:in the ſame external 


Gal. vi. 9. 1 Cor. iii. 14, 15. to which we may perhaps add 1 Cer. xv. A1. 
Matt. v. 10—12. 2 Cor. iv. 17. Tol tkis it is objected}; .. 
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- preſefit'ſorne as murmuring againſt the feſt, fince ſuch à temper is plainly-in- 
conſiſtent with the character and happineſs of the bleſſed. It is objected, 
_— Fat as fk ebene, 255 e e ef in Chriſt, che degree of 


glory, being the reward of 
: . Teuer all e — 


Limb. Theol. 1. vi. c. xiii, & 12, 13, 24, | Op. p. 84, Cc. 5 
Wisi. con. Fed. J. iii. c. xiv. S 39, 


Boyſe's Works, vol. i. p. 29 3—2 8 ap. 
40. Four laſt Things, Sermon rere 4 
Watts's Death and Heaven, g. 112— | Biſhop Bulls Serm. vol. i. Sermon ili. p, 
„ pv | 27g? ee 
Medes Diatribe on Matt. x. 41. ap. 
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SCHOLIUM 12. 


It may not be improper here to mention the doctrine of the church of Rome, LE cr. 
relating to. purgatory, which is in ſhort this: That it is a fire, where the ſouls CCX x, 
of good men remain in torment for a certain time, which torments are in their Cu 
degree equal to thoſe endured by the damned, till they have by theſe ſufferings 
ſatisfied for the guilt of venial ſins they had committed, or mortal ſins of which 
they had truly repented. For the ſupport of this ſtrangely incoherent doctrine, 
they chiefly urge 1 Per. iii. 19. Matt. v. 25, 26. x11. 32. 1 Cor. iii. 10—15. xv. 
29. As for the arguments drawn from Zech. ix. 11. Mal. iii. 2. Fob xiv. 19— 
22. they are ſo trifling as hardly to deſerve mention. On the other ſide, the 
proteſtants plead Iſa. Ivii. 2. Rev. xiv. 13. Luke xvi. 22. XXIll. 43. 2 Cor. v. 
8.—For the fuller diſcuſſion of this point, ſee the notes in the Fam. Expoſ. 
on the texts cited; but we wave it here, and content ourſelves with obſervin 
the filence of ſcripture upon this head, which, had the doctrine been true, moſt 
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ſurvivors. 


Of purgatory and praying for the dead. PART X. 
be unaccountable; ſeeing ſo important a part of charity would, upon the 


ſuppoſition of its truth, ariſe from thence, to which we have no exhortation. 


It is alſo derogatory from the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfaction; and it has fo 


great a tendency to encou men's hopes of finding mercy, in conſequence of 


omething to be done for them hereafter, when they are in their graves, that 


it ought by no means to be admitted upon ſuch ſhadows of proof, as thoſe laid 


down above; eſpecially when the Romiſb doctors teach, that one mere act of 


attrition before death delivers a man from mortal guilt, and ſends him to pur- 
| Sarg. where it is not poſſible he ſhould lie any longer than the reſurrection, 
and from 


whence, if rich, he may be very quickly freed by the prayers of 


Limb. Tbeol. J vi. c. x. $ 1022. | Bull's Serm. vol. i. Ne. iii. p. 114-126, 
Burn. on Art. xxii. p. 197-205. Fleury's Catechiſm, vol. ii. 5 250. 


SCHOLIUM 13. 


With the doctrine of purgatory, will fall that of praying for the dead, which 
ief text the Papiſts plead, is 
2 Maccab. xii. 40, Sc. To which it is ſufficient to anſwer, that we ſhewed 


is chiefly founded upon it, and for which the ch 


before, Prop. 124. that no regard 1s to be paid to that book, as divinely in- 
ſpired. If Judas Maccabeus did indeed offer ſuch a ſacrifice, it was probably 
not to atone for the dead, as the author fooliſhly concludes, but rather to avert 
the wrath of God from the living, leſt, as in the caſe of Acban, the reſt of the 
people ſhould have ſuffered for the crimes of their brethren. —They alſo urge 
2 Tim. i. 16—18. which yet can have no weight, becauſe it does not appear 
that Onęſiphorus was then dead. 


Burn. on Art. p. 201, 202. | Limb. Theol. l. v. c. xxvi. $ 19—21. 


That the commemoration of the dead, which prevailed in the third century of 


_ chriſtianity, was not praying for them, is very evident, Compare Juricu's Paſtoral 


Letters, Ne. ix. p. 188—196. 


SCHOLIUM 14. 


It is exceedingly difficult exactly to determine, what we are to underſtand 


by Cbriſt's giving up the kingdom to the Father, at the end of the world, of which 


we read 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. Some have thought that it means no more, than 
Chriſt's preſenting the church to the Father in compleat glory, even then ac- 
knowledging, by ſome public and ſolemn declaration, his own ſubjection to 
the Father, and derivation of the mediatorial kingdom from him. But as this 


does not appear a very natural interpretation, others have ſaid, that Chriſt ſhall 


then give up his commiſſion, as a general does, when that war is concluded, 


for the management of which he has received it, and ſhall remain as one of 


his 
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pror. CLXIII. Of Chrif's giving up bis kingdom to the Father. 365 


his brethren : in which interpretation Wit/as and Crellius do ſtrangely agree. 
Againſt this is objected, the perpetuity of Chriſt's kingdom, ſo often declared; 
or, (if that be anſwered by the ambiguity of the word made uſe of in declaring 
it,) the glory which muſt neceffarily reſult to the human nature of Chriſt, in 
_ conſequence of its intimate and perſonal union with the Deity. On the whole, 
it ſeerhs probable that ſome peculiar authority, which Chriſt has received from 
the Father, of managing the affairs of this world for the falvation of his re- 
deemed, will then be ſolemnly reſigned, as the earth itſelf will then paſs away; 
ſo that there will- in the nature of things be no more room left for the exerciſe 
of ſuch a kind of authority: and i will evidently appear, by the proceſs of the 
great day, that the deſtruction of the earth, is not a calamity coming upon it 
while under the Redeemer's care, but a cataſtrophe to which he appoints it, 
as haying cloſed all that adminiſtration which he propoſed at firſt, when he un- 
dertook the management of it. Nevertheleſs it is reaſonable to believe, that 
he will for ever remain as the glorified head both of elect angels and men, Eph. 
i. 10. the latter being then received to the abode of the former, and incor 
rated into the ſame ſociety, and united into one kingdom with them, in ſuch 
a manner as had not before been known; and that Chriſt will exerciſe over the 
whole kingdom ſuch a mild and gracious government, as ſuits the dignity of his 
nature, and the greatneſs of thoſe ſervices, Which he has performed for the 
Father; though he ſhall not then be the medium of their approach to and con- 
verſe with God in the ſame manner that he now is: but they, being by the re- 
ſurrection fully delivered from all the penal conſequences of ſin, ſhall have 
nearer acceſs to God, and yet more intimate communion with him, than they 
ever before had, whether during their ſojourning here upon earth, or even during 
the abode of their ſeparate ſpirits in the unſeen world. 
Turret. Loc. xiv. Quæſt. vii. $ 10. | Crellius in loc. ap. Op. vol. i. p. 331— 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. iii. p. 1267 333, 339, 340. 
—1274. 5 : Berrim. at Boyle's Ledt. vol. ii. Serm. xii. 


Vilſii in Symb. Exercit. x. 8 40-44. 
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PROPOSITION. CLXIN. 


To enquire into the moſt probable things which are ſaid, to prove or diſ-L EON. 
prove the eternity of hell-torments. | _ CCXXI. 
OT uae" TED 
| SOLUTION, | 

Seer. I. The arguments to prove them eternal are chiefly theſe. oo 

1. That the infinite majeſty of an. offended God adds a kind of infinite evil 
to fin, and therefore expoſes the ſinner to an infinite puniſhment: but as the 
limited nature of the creature can only bear a finite degree of miſery, in any 

finite duration whatſoever, therefore it muſt extend to an infinite duration, and 
the creature mult ever be paying a debt, which he will never perfectly me ; 


566 


al one, V. g. the diſplay ; of God's, w 
_ goſpel, his abuſed patience, tg 


Arguments' far r lic etar my of flute Pugy/orients, PART R. 
diſcharged. —To this it is Om 
evil in the puniſhment of a finite 
the enormity of any act ion is in 
ſon againſt whom it is cammitt 
the offender lay under to him. On thèſe 
actions, in other reſpetts the ſame, are puni 


tereſt which the public has in che: ſafety of the prince, which could not be ſe- 


oured without this extraordinary guard ſet upon it. It is further objected to 


this argument, that it would make, all. ſins _— [Whereas-both ſcripture and 
reaſon proye that there are glifferent degrees 


guilts proportionable to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances attending æbem: compare Prep. 362. Sabel. 11. To this 
it is anſwered, that where: che dunatian of puniſhment is equal, there may be 
ſuch a difference in the degree, as may be correſpandent to the degree of the 
crime ; and if this anſwer be not allowed to be ſatisfactòry, it will be difficult 
to ſay how the doctrine of different degrees of eternal rewards can be yingi- 
cated, as conſiſtent with itſolf; yet this is allowed by all who urge the objec- 


tion, and is by all parity of reaſon to be ſuppaſed in the very foundation of it. 
Waithy's Ab. #012 Neff i. ip A. Ten. vil. ii p. 559462. 


2. That whatſoever ee pa er wppraty hell, will alſo require an erer 
8. . dom, zholineſs, juſtice, majeſty, and 
power, his regard to his injured Son and Spirit, his violated law, and rejected 


ighted, promiſes, deſpiſed threatenings, Sc. the 


labours of his ſervants, the miniſtry, of his angels, and the impreſſion it may 


make on the inhabitants of happy worlds, to whom the puniſhment of the 
a 


damned may be an inſtructive ſpectacle.— It is replied, that all thoſe ends might - 
as well be effected, by ſuppoſing a perpetual ſucceſſion of criminals delivered 
over to temporary puniſhment, as by the eternal puniſhment of each individual; 


and that, even without this, the femembrance of what guilty creatures had 


ſuffered might anſyer this end : butit may be ſuggeſted on the other hand, tha 


if we believe an eternity of future happineſs, and that the puniſhments of the 
damned will ever come to a period, the time, will come, when the whole du- 
ration of them will bear leſs proportion to the time in which happineſs has been 


enjoyed, than a moment to a thouſand years; and conſequently, that the whole 


ſeries of puniſhment will be as it were an evaneſcent thing, by which all the 
purpoſes abovementioned will ſeem to ceaſe.— It is further alledged, that if 
this argument will prove any thing, it will prove that every offence, which is 
puniſhed at all, muſt be puniſhed to the utmoſt even of almighty power; 
Iince it ſeems, that the greater as well as longer the puniſhment is, the more 
effectually muſt it anſwer theſe ends: on the contrary, may not ſome good end 


PRO P. CLXIII. from principles of reaſon confidered. 

poſſibly be anſwered, by the ceſſation or mitigation of puniſhment, as well as 
by its continuance ;z and if our conjectures were to take place here, might it 
not redound to the glory of Chriſt, if for his fake the'puniſhment of the damned 


were to be brought to a period, even though it might have been conſiſtent 


with the divine Juſtice to continue it longer, and even to continue it for ever? 
EI | | C4 23 © ; 1 9 | 
Reynolds's Ang. World, p. 301—306. 


3. It is urged, that the government of the world, will require God to threaten 


eternal miſery ;z ſince nothing leſs than the apprehenſion of that will keep men 
from the violation of his laws, as appears in fact; and if eternal puniſhments 


are once threatened, the juſtice, truth, and wiſdom of God will require, that 


they be actually inflicted, correſpondent to that threatening: The latter part 
of the argument will be conſidered under the next head; to the former it is. 
replied, 1. That if the apprehenſion of puniſhment not eternal does not deter 
men from fin, the only reaſon is, becauſe it is not ſufficiently attended to; ſo 
that the fault lies upon men's inconſideration, and not on any deficiency in the 
ſanctions of the divine law, provided the puniſnment be greater than any plea- 
ſure or advantage to be derived from the ſin forbidden under that penalty. 
2. It is plain in fact the threatening of eternal, puniſhment does not prevent 
ſin, which ſeems in a great meaſure to overthrow the foundation of this argu- 
ment: if it be ſaid, it does a great deal more towards it than could otherwiſe 
have been done, it is anſwered, 3. That eternal puniſhments, inflicted by per- 
fect wiſdom and compleat rectitude, ſeem ſo incredible, that the threatening is 
on that very account * e But this anſwer ſeems falſe in fact; ſince 
the generality of wicked Chriſtians profeſs to believe the eternity of them, and 
build their hopes and falſe quiet, not on the proſpect of ſeeing the period 
of them after ſome far diſtant revolution of ages, but on ſome general no- 
tion of the divine mercy, and ſome ſcheme which they form of eſcaping them, 
either by a death- bed repentatice, or by: ſome religious hypotheſis, which ſub- 
ſtitutes ſomething elſe inſtead of a truly pious and holy temper, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſuperſede it. And further, 55 afterwards appear, that God has 
threatened eternal puniſnments, ſuch an anſwer as this is in effect a bold reflec- 
tion upon his wiſdom, as if he did not underſtand the conſtitution of human 
nature, and fo, like ſome weak and angry men, had bent the bow till it. 
broke. The moſt ſolid anſwer to all the recen arguments 1s, that we can- 
not pretend to decide à priori in this queſtion, ſo far as to ſay that the puniſh- 
ment of hell muſt and will certainly be eternal; but if it afterwards appear that 
the ſeriptures declare they ſhall. be fo, theſe conſiderations may ſerve to balance 
the difficl Ities urged on the other ſide of the queſtion, from principles of the. 
light of natute; and indeed on the Whole, it ſeems that it can only be deter- 


* 


mined by divine tevelation. „ l 
Baxter*s Works, uol. ii. p. 6065. & 135. b. vol. iv. P. 189. 
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568 Scripture doctrine of the duration of future puniſhments. Pant X. 
Lrcr. 4. The ſcripture has expreſsly declared, in a variety of the moſt ſignificant 
CCxxll. phraſes, that the torments of hell ſhall be eternal, Matt. xvili. 8. xxv. 41, 


the very ſame place, to expreſs the eternal happineſs of the righteous, and the 
eternal miſery of the wicked; and that there is no reaſon to believe, eſpecially 
where it ſtands in ſo cloſe a connection, that it ſhould expreſs two ſuch different 
ideas; and moreover, that the texts produced on this account in the ſcholium 
referred to above are taken from the Old Teſtament, for as to that, Jude ver. 7. 
it may refer to a future puniſhment ; and the expreſſion «5 vg aura rw aww, 
as uſed, Rev. xx. 10. is ſo ſtrong, that if it does not expreſs a proper eternity, 
it will be difficult to produce any ſcripture that does; nor can any inſtance be pro- 
duced of its being put for a Fnite and limited duration: compare P/al. cxxxii, 
14. Ixxii. which is an inſtance that of all others comes neareſt to it. Vid. Trom- 
mii Concord. Græc. ad. verb. auwy & deriv. 2. It is pleaded, that, granting eter- 
nal puniſhments are threatened, it does not follow that they muſt be executed, 
ſince the faithfulneſs of God will allow him to diſpenſe with his 2breatenings, 
though not with his promiſes, as particularly in the caſe of Ninevah, It is re- 
plied, that where God has not only forbid any ſinful action on ſuch a penalty, 
but has expreſsly declared that he will execute that penalty, and that he will 
not ſuſpend the execution of it on any condition; though we could not ſay his 
faithfulneſs would be impeached by acting in a different manner, yet it would 
be hard to vindicate his veracity, eſpecially ſince he muſt know, even when he 
publiſhed the threatening, that it could not be executed, without the greateſt 
injury offered to the moral perfections of his nature. It alſo ſeems inconſiſtent 
with his wiſdom, to have pronounced ſuch threatenings as theſe, and yet to 
have given mankind reaſon to believe that he will not and cannot execute them, 
which this objection ſuppoſes he has given; for a threatening, which the perſon 
threatened knows —2 cannot fulfil, is the vaineſt and moſt contemptible 
thing one can imagine: and it is here particularly worth obſerving, that Mart. 
xxv. 41—46. is ſuch a prediction of a future and moſt ſolemn fact, as cannot 
with any decency be ſuſpected, and yet cannot on this hypotheſis be accounted 
for. Compare Prop. 79. Schol. | REN „ 
Dawes on Hell, Serm. iv. I Clarke's Poſt. Serm. vol. i. Ne. iv. ad 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. v. p. 100, | n. 1 5 
101, 104—108, | Watts's World to come, part ii. Diſc, xii, 
Tillotſon, vol. i. Serm. xx | Horberry of Future Puniſhment, c. i. 
Matis Serm. vol. ii. p. 146—148. Rymer of Rev. Rel. pari i. c. vii, 
 iClarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 360—36 3- | „ 80 
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PRO P. CLXIII. Ogjections to the eternity of Future puniſhments examined. 569 
Sxcr. II. The chief arguments againſt this doctrine are theſe, | 
Arg. I. That it is inconſiſtent with the 7zfrce of the divine being, to inflict 
eternal puniſhment, for offences committed in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. It is 
anſwered, | 1 
1. That God gives us our choice, and his propoſing to us eternal happineſs 
on the one hand, is an equivalent for inflicting eternal miſery on the other. 


But this ſeems to be taking the queſtion for granted, rather than proving the 
Juſtice of this appointment, Anza | 


2. That, conſidering the infinite majeſty and glory of God, none can ſay, 
how long he may continue to puniſh a creature, who has wilfully violated his 
laws, and that our feeble underſtandings are incapable of judging concerning 
the rights of the divine government in ſuch a point. But it is ſaid, that the. 
former part of this reply may be admitted, and yet the eternity of theſe puniſh- 
ments denied, i. e. we may conclude they will come to a period, though none 
can ſay when; and that the latter part is not anſwering the difficulty, but ac- 
 knowledging it to be unanſwerable. It is replied, that it is only denying the 
pretended axiom, that eternal puniſhments muſt be unjuſt,” to bea ſelf-evident 
propoſition : and it ſhould farther be conſidered, that in order to determine the 
proportion between the puniſhment and the offence, it is of great importance, 
that the pcs pond of crimes be taken into the eſtimate we make of their guilt. 
3. That if there be an obſtinately ſinful temper remaining, men may by 
new guilt be for ever expoſing themſelves to new puniſhment. But it is an- 
ſwered, 1. That upon this hypotheſis, if granted, the eternal puniſhment of 
the damned could not properly be ſaid to be inflicted upon them for ſins done 
in the body; ſince the time will come, when the puniſhments inflicted for ſuch 
fins, (let them be ſuppoſed to endure ten millions of years,) will be leſs, when 
compared with the duration of the puniſhments inflicted for their after obſti- 
nacy and rebellion, than a moment is to all thoſe years. This ſuppoſes the 
damned in a kind of probationary ſtate; and it is hard to conceive, how it 
| ſhould be poſſible for them to contract guilt by obſtinacy and impenitency, if 
there were not a poſſibility of their repentance, and ſome room to obtain mercy 
upon that repentance, which is not allowed on this hypotheſis. | 
4. It is further urged, in anſwer to this objection from the divine juſtice, 
that the perpetuity of the future miſery of the damned is the neceſſary reſult of 
the conſtitution of things, in conſequence of which human ſouls are naturally 
immortal, and vicious habits, after they have taken a certain degree of rooting 
in the mind, become incurable; ſo that nothing can prevent the eternal miſery 
of an impenitent ſinner, but a miraculous interpoſition of God's divine power, 
either to change his character, or deſtroy his exiſtence, which there is no reaſon 
to expect: — this obviates the laſt reply, as it ſuppoſes the moral ſtate of 
agency to be ended, when that of final puniſhment begins. — To this it may 
be replied, 1, That this conſtitution is owing to a divine appointment; and 
that as the perpetual agency of God is required to ſupport the tou, ſo likewiſe to 
form thoſe painful impreſſions of mind, which ariſe from the exerciſe of con- 
'? D d d d ſcious 
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certainly know, the everlaſting miſery of ſome ſinful creatures may be the moſt 


Objections to the doctrine of the eternity PART X. 
ſcious reflection and tormenting paſſions ; Juſt as there is the uniform agency of 


| providence in that gravitation, and animal ſenſation, by which a particle of 


gravel wounds and tortures the ureters, or other canals of the body, in paſſing 
through them; ſo that if it had been unjuſt for God to make a ſinner for ever 
unhappy, he could not have choſen and appointed ſuch a conſtitution. 2. That 
the ſcripture doctrine aſſerts a ſtate of corporeal puniſhment, which muſt im- 
ply ſomething external, and cannot be ſolved by any obſervations made on the 


| conſtitution of the human mind, in compariſon with the irregularity of the 
paſſions, and final excluſion from all happineſs : ſo that none can have a right 


to urge this plea, but thoſe who admit the hypotheſis of Dr. Y/hithy, which is 
mentioned in the ſecond ſchohum below. To which it might be added, 3. That 
as God can with infinite eaſe annihilate any ſpirit, it will remain a queſtion, 


why he makes all ſouls immortal, when the eternal miſery of many muſt be 


the conſequence, and does not rather univerſally determine to annihilate, when 
exiſtence is more grievous than non-exiſtence, and when he knew vice to be 
naturally incurable. 

Horberry of Fut. Puniſhment, c. i. p. 158—212. 


| Arg. II. It is faid to be inconſiſtent with the goodneſs and jhercy of God, to 


make ſo many creatures, who he knew would be eternally miſerable; and to 


leave them in ſuch circumſtances, as thoſe in which it is plain they are left, if 
all who die impenitent paſs into everlaſting torment. To this it is anſwered, 

| 1. That, as we have endeavoured to ſhew above, God has given them ſfuf- 
ficient means for their everlaſting happineſs, ſo that their miſery is to be charged 
not upon him but upon themſelves. | 


2. That God is to be conſidered under the character of a moral g vernor, | 


and therefore, in order to approve his goodneſs, he muſt conſult, not fo much 


the happineſs of any particular perſon, as what may upon the whole be for the 


benefit of all that moral kingdom over which he preſides, and may at the ſame 


time ſuit the majeſty and honour of his government: now, for any thing we 
effectual means of anſwering theſe ends, in harmony with each other. 

3. That we are not on the whole to Judge of the triumph of divine bounty 
and mercy, merely by what we ſee on earth, or the ſtate in which the inhabi- 
tants of it are left, any more than we are to judge of the magnificence, bounty, 
and clemency of a prince, by feeing the manner in which the inhabitants of a 
rebellious city are treated. For any thing we certainly know, the number of 
wicked and miſerable may bear a ſmaller 1 to that of holy and happy 
creatures, than a grain of ſand does to the whole body of the fun. 


Arg. III. It is further objected, that how minute ſcever our rank, number, 
or figure in the creation may be, that if God intended man for happineſs, 
as he certainly did in the original conſtitution of his nature, it would 
be inconfiſtent with his 40#/dom, to ſuffer his main end to be fruſtrat- 
ww | ed, 
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ed, in the eternal miſery of the greater part of the ſpecies. Ir is an- 
ſwered, | | 8 
1. That we do not know that the greater part of mankind are eternally 
miſerable: perhaps all infants may be ſaved, and ſuch univerſal virtue may 
hereafter prevail,” for ſucceeding, and thoſe very long-lived and fruitful gene- 
rations, as ſhall turn the balance of number, even among the adult, on the fide 
of religion and happineſs, 1 F 
2. That it may be much queſtioned, whether it is proper to ſay, that the 
ultimate end of God in the creation of man, was the final happineſs of the 
greater part of the ſpecies. This principle muſt prove every individual perſon 
to be intended for it, or it proves nothing; for the human ſpecies may be no 
more in the works of God, than an individual to the whole human race; yet 
it is moſt apparent in fact, that al are not, and conſequently. that God did not 
intend the happineſs of each, as his final end, in the creation of each, unleſs 
we will grant that end to be diſappointed : fo that it ſeems much ſafer to ſay, 
that he intended to put all into ſuch a ſtate, that nothing but their own abuſe of 
their liberty ſhould prevent their happineſs, than that all or even the greater 
part ſhould eventually obtain it. Hae ny 
Limb. Theol. I. vi. c. xiii. § 22. | Tind. Chriſt. as old, Sc. cap. iv. 
Ray's three Diſc. p. 435—453- | Leland againſt Tind. vol. i. p. 284—299. 
Phenix, vol. ii. p. 459-47. Whiſt. of Hell Torm. ' © 3 
Whitby on Heb. vi. 2. not. d. | Wattiss World to come, part li. Diſc. xiii. 
Burn, de Stat. Mort. p. 283—312. | Seed's Serm, vol. ii. p. 97—118. 
"Dawes on Hell Torm. Serm, vi | | 


COROLLARY I. 


It muſt be acknowledged, on the review of theſe arguments, that there is LE Or. 
at leaſt ſo much force in thoſe urged on the affirmative ſide of the queſtion, CCXXIII. 
and in the ſolution given to preceding objections, as to render it both impru- "Ya 
dent and unſafe to go out of the way of ſcripture on this head; or to explain 
thoſe expreſſions in ſuch a manner, as poſitively to determine, that future eter- 
nal puniſhments in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech are not to be apprehended. It is 

plain the chief hazard lies, in repreſenting the ſtate of the damned leſs miſerable 

than it may in fact Prove to be; and we mult have very low notions of fcrip- 

ture, if we do not think fit to follow it in this affair. 


Lucas of Happineſs, vol. iii. p. 283—286, 


COROLLARY: 2, 


From the doctrine of the eternity of future puniſhments, compared with all 
thoſe glorious demonſtrations of the divine holineſs and goodneſs which are 
contained in ſcripture, eſpecially when taken in compariſon with all the ſolemn 
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proteſtations, with which God charges the miſery of ſinners upon themſelves, 


of nature will afford. (See ibid. Schol. 7.) For that ſuch a being, who is ſaid wot 
to tempt any one, and even ſwears that he deſires not the death of a finner, ſhoukd 


may promote the happineſs of others, who are or ſhall be irreſiſtibly deter- 


Whether any material fire in hell debated. Pak X. 


(fee Prop. 139. Schol. 4.) we may inter a very convincing additional argument 
in favour of Prop. 16. i. e. the natural liberty of the will, beyond what the light 


irreſiſtibly determine millions to the commiſſion of every ſinful action of their 
lives, and then with all the pomp and pageantry of a univerſal judgment con- 
demn them to eternal miſery, on account of thoſe actions, that hereby he 


mined to virtue in the like manner, is of all incredible things to me the moſt 
incredible. Hence moſt who have held the doctrine of neceſſity, have denied 
the eternity of future miſery ; but in proportion to the degree of its duration. 
and extremity, the objection will {till be cogent. 105 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


It has been debated, whether there be properly material fire in hell: the 
chief arguments on each ſide are theſe. In proof of the affirmative it is ſaid, 
1. That fire and brimſtone are repreſented as the ingredients of their torment, 
and that the ſmoke of them is ſaid continually to go up, Rev. xiv. 10, I1. xx. 
10. It is anſwered, that fire in this place may only ſignify the raging deſire, 
or any other violent agony of the mind, and that there is no more reaſon to 
interpret it of material fire, than there is to underſtand an animal ever living in 
that flame, by the worm that never dies, which nevertheleſs moſt expoſitors who 
believe a material fire-underſtand of the ſtings and reproaches of. conſcience. It 
is probable the phraſes uſed by Chriſt, 2 Matt. ix. 43—49. may 
allude to Ja. Ixvi. alt. which may immediately expreſs the terrible ſlaughter 
made on the enemies of God's people in the latter day, our Lord intending by 
this alluſion to aſſert, that the puniſhment of the wicked in hell ſhould be in- 
finitely more dreadful. Compare Judith xvi. 17. Eccleſ. vii. 17. 


Drieberg de Statu Hom: fut. p. 167—169; 


2. That as the body is to be raiſed, and the whole man to be condemned, 
it is reaſonable to believe, there will be ſome corporeal puniſhment provided, 
and therefore probably material fire. Some have anſwered, that God can give 
a moſt acute ſenſe of pain, without any external apparatus for that purpoſe, and 
that a perp<tual fever might render an embodied ſpirit as exquiſitely miſerable, 
as any external fire could do. pe | | | 
Againſt the ſuppoſition of ſuch a fire, it is urged,. 

1. That the body. would quickly be conſumed by it: but it is obvious to 
aniyer, that God might give it ſuch a degree of fixedneſs and ſolidity, or might 
in the courſe of nature provide ſuch recruits, as ſhould prevent its diſſolution. 
Compare Mark ix. 49. Fam. Expoſ. in Loc. | 


2. That 


Pro?. CLXIII Dr. Whitby's Z por hey sz. 573 


2. That the fire, into which the damned are ſent, is ſaid to have been pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels, who cannot be ſubject to the action of mate- 
rial fire: but this Fro upon the ſuppoſition of their being ſo entirely incorpo- 
real, as to be united to no material vehicle, which is a ſuppoſition that none can 
prove. Prop. 158. Schol. 2. | 5 . 

3. That a material fire would be inconſiſtent with that darkneſs, which is 
ſaid to attend the infernal priſon. It is anſwered, that darkneſs might be me- 
taphorical, or might refer to that fzaft, from which ſinners are ſuppoſed to be 
excluded, (compare Matt. xxii. 13. xxv. 30.) and the gloomy horror and de- 
ſpair which ſnhall ſurround them; nor could the terrible glare of ſuch ſuppoſed. 

flames be properly expreſſed by what is ſo amiable to the eye as light. 

On the whole, it is of very little importance, whether we ſay there is an ex- 
ternal fire, or only an idea of ſuch pain as ariſes from burning: and ſhould 
we think both doubtful, it is certain God can give the mind a ſenſe of agony 
and diſtreſs, which, though. it be not. analogous to any of thoſe perceptions. 
which the nerves convey from external objects now ſurrounding us, ſhould anſwer | 
and even exceed the terror of thoſe deſcriptions we have now been examining: 
and care ſhould certainly be taken to explain ſcripture metaphors, ſo as that hell 
may be conſidered as conſiſting more of mental-agony, than bodily tortures. 


Dawes's Serm. on Hell, No. iii. p. 13..| Swindon of Hell, cap. iv. 
Baxter's Works, vol. ii. p. 190. 4. | Granada's Memorial, p. 67—69, . 


. 


Dr. Whitby thinks that the bodies of the damned, after the reſurrection, ſnall 
be caſt into a burning lake, where they will all at length be utterly conſumed, . 
though probably by ſlower degrees than ſuch bodies as ours would be, on ac- 
count of ſome alteration to be made in their contexture, when raiſed from 
the dead. The ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, occaſioned by this ter- 
rible execution, he ſuppoſes to be in the ſtricteſt propriety of ſpeech the ſecond 
death, and that, after it, the ſoul, being in its own nature immortal, will for 
ever ſubſiſt in a ſeparate ſtate, and muſt be unutterably miſerable, as the natu- 
ral conſequence of excluſion from heaven, and of all thoſe guilty paſſions which 
it will carry along with it into this ſtate. But this ſeems hardly conſiſtent with 
thoſe ſcriptures, which repreſent, not merely the puniſhment of the wicked, but 
the fire in which they are tormented, as everlaſting and unquenchadle, and infilt. 
on this unquenchableneſs as a moſt important circumſtance in the puniſhment . 
of the damned, which on this hypotheſis it could not be; for theſc ſeparate ſpi- 
rits would be very little concerned in the queſtion, whether. the fire in which 
their bodies had been conſumed were afterwards put out; or ſtill kept burning. 
It is urged alſo that Rev. xx. 14. is directly contrary- to this hypotheſis. . 
And by the way it may be obſerved, that «9; ſpoken of here, may be the 
ſame with that viſionary perſon repreſented as following death, Rev. vi. 8. 
and their being both caſt into hell might ſignify expreſsly, that there ſhould 


be. 


= 


574 Hypotheſis of @ univerſal rifloration confidered. PART X. 
be no more death properly fo called, and conſequently no ſeparate iftate ever to 


fucceed, ; 2 | | 
His main argument is, that this hypotheſis makes che future pugiſhment to 
the wicked eternal, not in conſequence of any partiouler act of divine judgment 


towards them, but as the reſult of the natural conſtitution of things. Never- 
theleſs, ſince he allows God to have been the author ef that conſtitution, and 
to have known all the panticulars arifing from it, it all (as was hinted and 
urged above, Sol. $ 2. N-. i. gr. 4.) be as hard to acggount for a genaral conſti- 
tulion, whereby creatures are made perpetually miſerahle, as for particular in- 
terpoſition with regard to each; or rather, (on the principles laid down, Prop. 
32.) the difference between the one and the other is verbal rather than real. 


Whitby's Annot. vol. ii. p. 481487. ] Horberry on Fut. Puniſh. P. 10 112. 


So HOL TUM 3. | 
ooo * Origen, and ſome modern writers, particularly Dr. Hartley, (in his late trea- 
4 tiſe, entitled Obſervations on Man,) and Chevalier Ramſay, have apprehended, 
tdtthat at length all the damned, not excepting the fallen angels and Satan the 
head of the apoſtaſy, will be ſo reformed by the diſcipline of their puniſhment, 
as to be brought to real repentance and piety ; upon which they will not 
only be releaſed from their priſon, but admitted to partake with the bleſſed in 
everlaſting happineſs. Thoſe ſcriptures, in which God is ſaid to defire and 
will the ſalvation of all, as well as the preceding arguments in the ſecond ſection, 
ſuppoſed to demonſtrate the abſurdity of eternal puniſhments, compared with 

the arguments both from reaſon and ſcripture in proof of the immortality of 
the ſoul, are urged to this purpoſe. But theſe ſcriptures admit of ſo juſt an 
interpretation another way, that there is little reaſon to entertain ſuch an ap- 
prchenſion; and all that was urged under the f7/t /eon of the propoſition hes 
yet more directly againſt hs. hypotheſis, than againſt that of the annihilation 

of the damned, after they have endured puniſhment of ſome determinate time, 
the length of which might be proportionable to their reſpective offences. And 
it muſt be added, that the whole tenour of ſcripture, lies againſt this hy- 
potheſis; ſince it repreſents the judgment-day, as that in which the final 

itates of men are to be irreverſibly determined: compare Rev. XX11. 11. 
Matt. xxvi. 24. and nothing can be more dangerous, than to encou- 

rage ſinners to hope, that though they ſhould reject the goſpel, and run 

into the commiſſion of all kinds of wickedneſs, how aggravated ſoever, 

yet the time will come, when they ſhall outlive all the evils they are 

to endure on that account, and that they ſhall throughout all eternity be 
happy beyond all conception, in conſequence of this temporary puniſh- 
ment. This repreſentation ſeems utterly to ſubvert the whole goſpel ſcheme; 

and if any hypotheſis ſtand; in need of ſuch a ſupport, nothing can be 
4 more 


PRO. CLXIV. My, Whiſton's Angular bypothefis. 
more reaſonable than to reje& it, unleſs we are determined to throw aſide 
chriſtianity itſelf. 


Leibnitz Tbeodice, vol. i. p. 8 3—83. | Ramſay's Princ. vol. i. Prep. viii. p. 430 
World unmaſted. 438. vol. iii. p. 325—354- 
Huril) on Man, vol. ii. Prop. viv. | Trav. of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 145—155. OF. 


5. 419—437. P. 248—252. Ed. 12m0. 
White's Reftitut. f all Things. 


— 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Mix. Mpiſton, in order (as it ſeems) to get clear of the argument for the eter- 
nity of hell- torments, from thoſe texts of ſcripture, which ſpeak of them in 
the ſame language as of the eternal duration of heavenly felicity, has thought 
fit to intimate his doubts concerning the latter, as well as to declare his diſ- 


belief of the former, though he owns its duration ſhall be much longer. — But 


moſt of the natural arguments for the immortality of the ſoul plead ſtrongly 
againſt the ſuppoſition of the annihilation of good men, after having exiſted 
many millions of ages in a ſtate of virtue and happineſs: it ſeems not to ſuit 
our natural notions of the divine goodneſs and juſtice, to imagine he will an- 
nihilate them, though no offence has been committed to forfeit his favour : 
and Mr. Whifton himſelf does not intimate any apprehenſion of their falling 
into fin and condemnation, and ſo going a perpetual round of probations. We 
may add, that ſuch a ſuppoſed revolt would be utterly inconſiſtent with what 
the ſcripture aſſerts, of the care of Chriſt over his people, and the ſecurity 
eſpecially of their heavenly ſtate; as well as with what it ſays of the compleat 
happineſs of that ſtate, which could not conſiſt with the apprehenſion of an- 
- Nihilation, though the time when it was to be expected were or were not par- 
ticularly known. But Mr. I hiſton does not ſtop here: he in effect intimates, 
that the time may come, when Chriſt alſo himſelf ſhall ceaſe to be; fo that 
the Redeemer kimfelf and all his redeemed, according to his hypotheſis, may 


at length be blotted out from among the works of God: a thought, ſo inconſiſtent 


with the doctrine of Chriſt's deity, as laid down above, and on the whole ſo 
ſtrocking, that merely to mention it ſeems ſufficient to expoſe the abſurdity of 
the Pye, from whence it could follow. 


un Etern. of Hell 70 orm. p. 96, 97. 


PROPOS 1TION CLXIV. 


To give a brief view of the ſcripture doctrine of the general conflagration, 
which mall attend the laſt ** 


S or v- 
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Scripture account of the general conflagratron. PART X. 


VSOLVOVTTON, | 7 50 
I. Scripture aſſures us in the general, that this earth in its preſent form will 
not be perpetual, but ſhall come to an end, Pſal. ci. 25, 26. & im. 
2. It further tells us, that this diſſolution of the world ſhall be by a gene- 
ral conflagration, in which all things upon the face of the earth ſhall be de- 
ſtroyed, by which the atmoſphere ſhall alſo be ſenſibly affected, as in ſuch a 
caſe it neceſſarily muſt be, 2 Pet. iii. 5—7, Io, 12. where, from the con- 
nection of the words, the oppoſition between the conflagration and the deluge, 
as well as the moſt literal and apparent import of the phraſes themſelves, it is 


plain they cannot, as Dr. Hammond ſtrangely ſuppoles, refer to the deſolation 


brought on Judæa when deſtroyed by the Romans, but mult refer to the diſſo- 


- lution of the whole earth, 


Hammond in Loc. | Ray's three Diſc. No. iii. c. ii. p. 303210, | 


3. The ſcripture repreſents this great burning, as a circumſtance nearly con- 
nected with the day of judgment, 2 Pet. iii. 7. compared with 2 7. be . 
Heb. x. 27. 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13. and it is probable there may be an all 

this in ſeveral paſſages of the Old Teſtament, ſuch as Pſal. xi. 6. 1. 3. xcvii. 3. 
Tha. xxxiv. 4, 8 — 10. Ixvi. 15. Dan. vii. 9, 10. Mal. iv. 1. Zeph. iii. 8. Deut. 
xxxili. 22, to which many parallel expreſſions might be added, from the cano- 


uſion to 


nical and apocryphal books. 
4. It is not expreſsly declared how this burning ſhall be kindled, nor how 
it ſhall end; which has given occaſion to various conjectures about it, the chief 


of which will be mentioned below, 


Burnet's Theory, l. iii. c. xii. 1 Thifton's Theory, l. iii. c. v. 


SCHOLIUM k. 


The Heathens had ſome notion of ſuch a conflagration; particularly Pliny 
the elder, who thought there was ſuch a tendency in nature to it, that he won- 
dered it had not happened long ago; and the SSoics, who ſeem to have thought fire 


the firſt principle of all things, or the ſupreme God; but they held that there would 


through all eternity be certain periodical conflagrations and renovations of na- 
ture, in which by a certain fatal neceſſity, the lame perſons and ſame events 


| ſhould in an endleſs ſeries be produced. 4 6 


Marc. Anton. l. v. & 13. Gatak, Notes. | Ray's three Diſc. N®. iii. c. iv. 
Orig. contra Celſ. l. iv. p. 208, 209. | Grot, de Verit. l. i. & 22. p. 81, 
Ing. into the Phil. Dot, of a Fut. State, | Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1, il. c. cvii. 


F. 87—91. Be 0 Campbells Neceſſ. of a Rev. p. 271, 272. 


Burnet's Theory, l. iii. c. 11, ili. 


SCH ©- 


PRO P. CLXIV. Natural cauſes of the conflagration. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some on the contrary have thought a conflagration impoſſible, on account 
of the great quantity of 0 which are to be found in the earth, ſea, and 


atmoſphere, But it is anſwered, 1. That the earth may be heated to ſuch a 


degree, that all theſe may be evaporated; of which the ſtate of comets, in their 
neareſt acceſs to the ſun, ſeems to be in fact a proof. 2. That the air is ſome- 
times ſo heated, that fire is ſoon kindled in it, which cannot be extinguiſhed 
without great difficulty. 3. That though no natural cauſe could be aſſigned, 
the miraculous power of Chriſt, or agency of his angels, may ſuffice : and in- 
deed on the whole it ſeems, that we could not from natural cauſes certainly in- 
fer that there would be a conflagration; and conſequently, what ſome of the 
ancients have ſo confidently ſaid of it, is to be regarded chiefly as a tradition. 
Vid. Prop. 21. Schol. 2. | 


More's Theol. Works, p. 159—166. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


577 


Dr. Thomas Burnet ſuppoſes that many natural cauſes will concur, as the oc- LE cr. 


caſion of this burnin 


g: v.g. that many dry ſummers preceding it will render CCXXV. 


the face of the earth combuſtible in an uncommon degree; that volcanos will 


break out in many places, and that there will alſo be an eruption of that central 
fire, which Dr. Woodward, and fome others ſuppoſe to have been lodged in the 
bowels of the earth at the creation: (Woodtv. Nat. Hiſt. part iii. & 1.) and he 


particularly conjectures, that one violent eruption, preceding the general con- 


flagration will ſwallow up the city of Rome, and perhaps all that tract of land, 
which is called the ſtate of the church in Italy, which event he thinks is inti- 
mated Rev. xix. 20. But it ſeems a ſtrong objection againſt this ſuppoſed gra- 
dual approach of a conflagration, that our Lord deſcribes the day of judgment 
as coming at an unexpected ſeaſon ; and ſuppoſes men in ſuch a ſtate of ſenſuality 
and luxury, as one could hardly imagine an earth fo defolated and ruined would 
be capable of affording materials for. Luke x11. 39. (compared with 2 Pet. iii. 
10.) xvii. 26—30. 1 Te. v. 2—4. Ss 


Burnett Theory, l. iii. c. vi=x, 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes that a comet will be the cauſe of the conflagration, as 
it was of the deluge; which it may effect, either by drawing the earth into the 
ſun, in its deſcent towards it, or (which he ſuppoſes more probable) in its af- 
cent, when heated by the ſun, drawing off the vapours, emptying the ſeas, in- 
flaming the air, and perhaps the ſurface of the earth, or at leaſt operating up- 


on it ſo far as to make way for that action of the central fire, which he ſuppo es 
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Of the flate of the earth after the conflagration. PaRT X. 
would of itſelf be ſufficient to produce a conflagration, were it not balanced 
by a proper degree of moiſture and of cold. And indeed ſuch alterations, the 


acceſs of a comet, ſo heated as ſome have been, would naturally produce, even 


though it ſhould not pats cloſe to the earth. He ſuppoſes the comet, ſeen in 
the year 1680, may be the executioner of the divine vengeance upon the earth, 
in ſome of its revolutions; but when that will be, he prerends not to determine. 


But if the poſſibility of calculating this period by aſtronomical obſervations be 


admitted, it ſeems inconſiſtent with what is ſaid in Mark xiii. 32. and elſewhere, 


of the abſolute uncertainty of the time when this great event will come to paſs, 


other branches of it appears very probable. 
 Whiſton's Theory, l. IV. c. v. $ 90—92.. 


and may perhaps afford an objection. againſt that part of the ſcheme, which in; 


SeHOLIUM 5. 


What will become of this earth, after this burning is kindled and has done 
its work, it is hard to determine. Some have thought it would continue in- 
flamed, and ſo become the ſeat of the damned: others have imagined it would 
riſe like a phœnix out of its aſhes, whieh hypotheſis will more particularly be 
conſidered in the next propoſition : and ſome imagine its annual motion will. 
be ſo diſturbed, that it will become a. comet, and continue for ſome time in that 
ſtate; till poſſibly the approach of ſome other heavenly body may fo alter its 
motion, and correct its excentricity, as to reduce it again to a planetary ſtate : 
and it is ſaid, we know not but this may be the caſe with regard to many other 

lanets and comets; and that perhaps, as the diſſolution of one animal body 
upports the growth of another, ſo diſſolving /y/tems may with immenſe variety 
ſupport and form others... this is A very. Precarious conjecture, and would. 
intimate a wider extent of natural and probably moral evil in the univerſe, than 
one would be forward to allow; for the conflagration of a planet can hardly be 


conceived to happen, without the ruin of its inhabitants. Some have thought 


Rev. XX. 11, XXI. 1. ſome argument for this hypotheſis ; but it muſt be owned 


to be a very precarious one, conſidering how. different. an interpretation theſe 


words may admit of. | 


Burnet's. Theory, l. iv. c. vill, X. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


The order aſſigned for this conflagration is not expreſsly determined in ſcrip- 
ture; but it ſeems probable, that it will be after Chriſt's appearance, rather 
than before it; ſince it is expreſsly ſaid, that ſome believers ſhould be found alive 
at Chriſt's. coming: which plainly ſhews, that no ſuch calamity will then have 
befallen the earth, as muſt deſtroy the whole human race, which a conflagration 


probably would. Therefore, comparing 2 Pet, iii. 10— 13, with 1 Cor. xv. 


51, 


—— — TER 


PR Or. CLXIV. Of the order affigned for the conflagratiom. 5 


51, 52. there ſeems reaſon to conclude, that, on our Lord's appearing, the 

living ſaints, together with the dead now raiſed, will be caught up to meet him, 

the bodies of the former undergoing ſome great, yet gentle, and probably de- 

lightful change, to make them fit for a celeſtial life : but as for the wicked, 

hockey they will be judged and condemned before this fire is kindled, after it 

is /pent, or while it continues, is not expreſsly aſſerted : perhaps, by the righ- 
teous judgment of God, thoſe found alive may be left to die by theſe flames, 
of which they will be the more worthy, conſidering the. peculiar aggravation 

attending their crimes, in conſequence of thoſe circumſtances which will here- 

after be repreſented. Vid. Prop. 166. ; | 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


Biſhop Burnet thinks, that the action of this fire upon the bodies of the dead 
would have ſome natural efficacy, to render the particles of them more pure 
and fixed, and ſo to fit them for an immortal life. But it is not eaſy to un- 
derſtand this efficacy, or to reconcile this hypotheſis (fo far as it may relate 
to the righteous) with what is ſaid in the preceding ſcholium, and with 17. bel}. 
iv. 15. where it is exprelsly aſſerted, © that the living ſaints ſhall not be chang- 
<« ed before the dead in Chriſt are raiſed;” ſo that on the whole, if there be 
any thing at all in this conjecture, it muſt only relate to the bodies of the 
wicked, 4 5 c 


Burnet on the Art. p. 66. 
Scholl fun 8. 


Mr. Fleming alſo ſuppoſed, that the conflagration would attend Chriſt's firſt 
appearance to judgment; and would not only precede the general reſurrection, 
but alſo the change of thoſe who were found alive. He thought the moſt 
eminent ſaints would immediately be caught up and changed; that the wicked, 
who were then alive, would (as was intimated at the end of the „th ſcholium) 

be burnt to death by the laſt fire; and that perſons in the main good, but 
whoſe characters were attended with ſome remarkable imperfections, would 
feel in proportion to thoſe imperfections ſome different degrees of pain and ter- 
- ror on this occaſion; which he ſuppoſes to be intimated, when it is ſpoken of 
as the peculiar privilege of ſome good men, that they ſhould not be hurt by the 
ſecond death, Rev. ii. 2. and that 7t ſhould have no power over them, Rev. xx. 6, 
He ſeems to think, that ſomething like this would alſo be the caſe of thoſe true 
Chriſtians, who were before dead in the like imperfect ſtate of virtue and holi- 
neſs; for he fancied the reſurrection would be accompliſhed, before the con- 
flagration was entirely over, and to this he refers that diſputed paſſage, 1 Cor. 
ili. 15. Origen taught a doctrine nearly reſembling this; but he extended the 
efficacy of this purging fire in ſome degree to the moſt eminent Chriſtians, not 
excepting the apoſtles themſelves : and this by the way was the firſt purgatory 
1 1 Eeee 2 taught 


58 | Dr. Burnet's and Mr. Whiſton's hypotheſes ParrT X. 

taugt in the chriſtian. church. But this order is directly contrary to 1 l. 

Iv. 15. and the texts referred to above will ſo eaſily admit of a different inter- 
pretation, that few will believe, in conſequence of his arguments from them, 

that Chriſt ſhould appear to torment them and terrify great numbers of thoſe, 

whom he immediately intended to raiſe to perfect glory and felicity, and moſt 


of whom had dwelt with him in the holineſs and happineſs of the intermediate 
ſtate. | | 


Flem. Diſc. on the Millen. apud Chrij- | Bulls Sermons, vol. i. p. 124, 125. 
tology, vol. iii. p. 44, 43. 


PROPOSITION CLXV. 


Lzcr. To ſtate the hypotheſis of thoſe who aſſert, that after the conflagration- 


CCXXVI. there ſhall be @ renovation of the earth : and to enumerate the chief ſcriptures 


&— which they urge in ſupport of that aſſertion. 


SOLUTION. 


1. Dr. Thomas Burnet and Mr. Vbiſton concur in aſſerting, that the earth will 
not be entirely conſumed, but that the matter of which it conſiſts will be fixed, 
purified, and refined ; which they fay will be the natural conſequence of the 
action of fire upon it: though it is hard to ſay, what ſuch a purification can 
do, towards fitting it for its intended purpoſe; for it is certain, a maſs of chryſ- 
tal or glaſs would very ill anſwer the following parts of this hypotheſis. 

2. They ſuppoſe, that from theſe materials thus refined, as from a ſecond. 
chaos, there will by the power of God ariſe a new creation; and that the face 
of the earth, and likewiſe the atmoſphere, will then be ſo reſtored, as to re- 
ſemble what it originally was in the paradifaical ſtate ; and conſequently, to ren- 
der it a more deſirable abode for human creatures than it at preſent is; and they 
urge for this purpoſe the following texts, viz. 2 Pet. iii. 13. (compare J. 
Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 22.) Matt. xix. 28, 29. (compare Mark x. 29, 30. Luke xvlii. 

29, 30.) P/al. cii. 25, 26. Alis iii. 21. 1 Cor. vii. 31. Rom. vill. 21. 

3. They agree in ſuppoſing, that in this new ſtate of things there will be 
no fea, Rev. xxi. 1. | 

4. Mr. Whiſten alſo ſuppoſes, that the comet, which will occaſion the con- 
flagration, coming on the eaſt ſide of the earth, will impreſs a force upon it, 
by which its diurnal motion will be impaired to ſuch a degree, as. that the re- 
mainder of it will only ſuffice to carry it round its own axis once, while it diſ- 
patcheth its courſe in. the ecliptic ; the conſequence of which will be, that one 
hemiſphere will have perpetual Cay, and the other never ſee the ſun at all: but 
the want of that he ſuppoſes will be ſupplied by ſome bright luminary, which 
ſhall appear fixed in the zenith of that hemiſphere, and which may therefore be 
called the glory of the Lord, He allo ſuppoſes, that the attraction of the comet, will 
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PRO P. CLXV. concerning the renovation of the earth. 


occaſion a final ſeparation of the moon, which will be no longer neceſſary, Rev. 
XX1. 23—25. xxii. 5.—Dr. Thomas Burnet conjectures, that the renovation of 
the earth will in a great meaſure be occaſioned by correcting the obliquity of 

its axis, and cauſing it to remain at right angles with the ecliptic : but Dr. 
Keil has admirably proved, in his Examination of the Theory, that this would be 
a miſchief to the earth, rather than a benefit. And, beſides all the other in- 
conveniencies and difficulnes attending this part of Mr. Fhifton's hypotheſis, 
that of continual ſummer and day, at leaft in that hemiſphere towards the ſun, 
ſeems. to be of great weight: and if the earth were ſuppoſed to be hereafter re- 
moved ſo far from the ſun, as to render ſuch a degree of heat tolerable, the de- 
gree of light on that hemiſphere muſt be proportionably diminiſhed. 


5. They both ſuppoſe that the earth, thus beautified and improved, ſhall be 
inhabited by thoſe who ſhall inherit the firſt reſurrection, and ſhall here enjoy 
a very conſiderable degree of happineſs ; though not equal to that which is to 
fucceed the general judgment; which judgment ſhall, according to them, open 
when thoſe thouſand years are expired, mentioned Rev. xx. 4, Sc. 1 Thefſ. iv. 17. 
compare ver. 15. which paſſage 1s thought by ſome to contain an infinuation, that 

Paul expected to be alive at the appearance of Chriſt ; which muſt imply an 
expectation of being thus raiſed. from the dead before it: but it is anſwered, 
that the expreſſion, wwe that are alive may only ſignify, - * thoſe of us that are 
* ſo,” fpeaking of all. Chriſtians. as one. body, 1 Cor. xv. 49—52.—It is re- 

markable, that Dr. Hartley has declared it as his opinion, that this Millenium ſhall 
conſiſt of a thouſand prophetical years, where each day is a year, i. e. of 360000 
years, pleading that this 1s the language uſed in other parts of the Revelation. 


Hartley on Man, vol. ii. p. 400. ] Burnet's Theory, l. iv. paſſ. 
I hiſton's Theory, I. iii. c. v. p. 288— | Keil's Exam. of Burnet, c. iv. 
291. Liu. & v. g. 4666 8 


- 5 SCHOLIUM 1. „„ 
It ſeems an invincible objection againſt this hypotheſis, which places tlie 
Millenium after the conflagration, that the ſaints. inhabiting the earth after the 
firſt reſurrection are repreſented as diſtreſſed by the invaſion of ſome wicked ene- 
mies, who are called Gg and Mageg, Rev. xx: 7—g. Ezek. xxxviii, xxxix. 

Now foraſmuch as the whole race of mankind muſt be deſtroyed from the face of 
the earth by the conflagration, if not'miraculouſly removed from it, it is im- 
poſſible to account far the exiſtence of thoſe wicked men on the renewed earth; 
not to mention the difficulty of ſaying, what would become of thoſe good men 
who were found alive at the conflagration, who cannot all be ſuppoſed 
worthy of the firſt reſurrection; nor can we imagine they would be changed 
to dwell here, It is difficult, with reſpect to the forementioned. objection, 
either to ſuppoſe, that ſome of the ſaints: ſhall be perverted, or that the 
wick! ſhall be raiſed before their time, as it ſeems, purely to affliet God's 
people. To ſolve this objection, Dr. Burnet,. on Glanville's wild 3 iS: 
| TIIVen. 
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LECT: 


CCXXVIL 1 | | 
does n as ſome have ſup 


fairits of the Old Teſtament times then aro 


Fleming's hypotbefis of the firſt reſurrefliom. Parr x. 


driven to the-wretched expedient, of ſuppoſing a race of earth-born men to 
ſpring like muſhrooms out of the ground. 


Burnet's Theory, vol. ii. p. 311-316. Campbells Neceſſ. of Rev. P. 27 3. 
Glanville's Lux. Orientalis, p.142—146. ap. | Lowman on Rev. xx. 8. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Though Mr. Flaming does not entirely agree with Dr. Burnet and Mr, i 
ton in all the foregoing particulars, yet he interprets Rev. xx. 6. as referring 
to a proper reſurrection: he ſuppoſes that what hap Matt. xxvii. 52. was 
a pledge of chis: and (by the way) Nr that the moſt celebrated 

— ; — mo with Chriſt to hea- 
ven; (forgetting, as it ſeems, the ſtrong objection apainſt this from Adds ii. 
29.) — to this, he apprehends, that the Bünz, who are to be the ſub- 
zetts of the firſt refurrection, wilt perkaps appear to ſome of the inhabitants 
of this. earth, which may be a means of reviving religion among them; yet 
will not have their abode here; but that during the thoufand years in which 
the kingdom of Chriſt ſhall have its higheſt triumph on earth, they ſhall be 
rejoicing with him in heaven, in 4 ſtave of happineſs far ſuperior to that which 
they enjoyed in the ſeparate ſtate; yet not equal to hat is to be expected af. 
ter the general judgment. To this peculiar privilege of the martyrs and ſome 
other eminent ſaints he ſuppoſes St. Paul to have referred, Phil. ili. 9— 11. in 
that very emphatical phraſe, (eſpecially according to the Aerandrian reading, 


Which is wel atteſted by ſeveral other copies, ) TY tFoavagacy 1 EH 10 VEXPWY, 


and he lays it down as a ral rule, that &avaroaTg OF avaraTis tx r VEXpuyy 
whenever either of them is uſed, ſignifies tus frft reſurroction from among the 
reſt of the dead; and on this foundation, he gives a peculiar but very preca- 
rious turn to Luke ii. 34. XX. 35, 36. John xi. 25, 26. Adds iv. 2. xgvi. 23. 


Rom. 1. 4. | 
Fleming on the firſt Reſ. paſſ. pref. p. 29, Cc. 68—82. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Mr. Ray agrees that there will be a renovation of the earth, and though he 
poſed; a reſurrection of the ſame animals that 
once lived upon it, (as well ſeeing there would not be room to contain them) 
yet he ſuppoſes that other like animals will be created anew, as well as like ve- 
getables, to adorn the earth and to ſupport the animals, only all in higher de- 
grees of beauty and perfection than they have ever before had: but he 
pretends not to determine, whether the earth, thus beautified and adorned, 


as he ſuppoſes, after the general reſurrection, ſhall be the ſeat of a new 
race of men, or only remain as the object of contemplation to ſome hap- 
py ſpirits, who may behold it, though without any rational animals to in- 


Habit it, as a curious plan of the moſt exquiſite mechaniſm ; which laſt ſeems 
I | o 


PRO P. CLXV. Dadtrine of the Millenium confidered. 

to be a very wild, as well as the former a very precarious hypotheſis ; and 
would Dir ba all the ſuppoſed bounty of God beſtowed. upon. it perfectly inſig- 
nificant and uſeleſs, _ | | 


Rays Diſc. N. iii. c. il. P. 412—415. | Nat. Dipl. vol. i. part ii. p. 290, 291. 


8 HOL IU M 4; 


The patrons of the millenary ſcheme, as laid down in the propoſition, plead, 
not only that there was among the Stoic philoſophers a tradition of the reno- 
vation of the earth, (Vid. Prop. 164. Schol. 1.) but alſo that it was generally 
aſſerted by the chriſtian Fathers. But Dr. Whitby ſuppoſes the Millenium to, 
refer entirely to the proſperous ſtate of the chriſtian church after the conver- 
ſion of the Ferws, when the fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall alſo flow into it; de- 


nying that ſuch a tradition did ever univerſally prevail, the chief authority of. 


which reſts on a paſſage-of ITrenzus, where he relates it as a report of Papias, 


a perſon generally eſteemed of but little credit: and indeed it is certain, that 


the account he gives of the matter does by no means agree with that of. 


| Burnet and M hiſton, and contains fame particulars too groſs to be admitted on. 


ſuch flender evidence, | | 


Een. Hareſi l v. 0. ii. 5. 497, 498. | Bury. Archeol. I. i. c. xii. p. 236240. 
Whitby of the Millen. c. ii. [Kas three Diſc. ubi ſup, p. 406. 
Burnet's Theory, l. - iv. c. v, vi. ban 4065. DT 


i; SenoLIivM R 
Dr. Whithy endeavours to invaligate all thoſe ſcripture proofs, which Bur- 


net, Whiſton, and Ray have urged in favour of their reſpective ſchemes, eſpe- 
Cially the two former, and further pleads againſt it, 


1. That it would be a great detriment to the glorified ſaints, to be brought 


down to dwell upon earth, in the moſt pleaſing form which it can be ſuppoſed 


to put on. | 


2. That it is inconſiſtent with the deſcription which the ſcripture gives of the 


5 reſurrection, and the change to be made in the e JH ſhall be raiſet. 


3. That. it is contrary. to the genius of. the chriſtian religion, to ſuppoſe it 


built on temporal promiſes, 


To the fr of theſe objections. it may be replied, that none knows to what 
degree the earth may be beautified and adorned, or to what happineſs the ſaints 


might arrive, when free (as this hypotheſis ſuppoſes they will be) from all mo- 
ral and penal evil. To the ſecond, that the account of the ſpirituality of the 
ſaints bodies after the reſurrection is to be underſtood, as referring to the ge- 


neral reſurrection only; and may be conſiſtent with ſuppoſing, that ſome ſaints 
ſhall at firſt be raiſed in a leſs perfect ſtate, (as we know ſome few who have al- 
ready been raiſed were, ) who ſhall at the conſummation of all things undergo a 

| proper” 


584 Worthington's ſcheme ſlated. PART X. 
| — change. To the third, that though it is the genius of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, to govern its profeſſors by faith rather than fight, nevertheleſs, as this 
firſt reſurrection is the object of faith, there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing it to 
be promiſed; eſpecially ſince all agree, that there will be ſome Cree in hea- 
ven ſuited to the corporeal part of our nature, and Whitby himſelf allows, 
that there are promiſes of great temporal proſperity made to the church in the 
latter days. th 
On the whole, the moſt confiderable argument againſt the literal interpre- 
tation of the paſſages in queſtion, ariſes from the nature of the book of the 
Revelations, which is ſo plainly, figurative in the greateſt part of it, that it 
ſeems reaſonable, on principles of analogy, to ſuppoſe it to be ſo here, and to 
interpret this reſurrection, as a revival of the cauſe, rather than of the per/ons; 
and the rather, as the reſurrection of the 7wo witneſſes, mentioned Rev. xi. 11. 
is generally acknowledged to be meant in this figurative ſenſe : but the expreſ- 
lion of the reſt of the dead, is hard to be explained even with this key. 


Whitby on the Millen. c. iii, iv. I Lowman on the Rev. p. 242—247, 


ScuolLiUuM 6. 


Mr. Worthington has advanced a ſcheme, very different from any of theſe 
writers in the main, though in ſome circumſtances reſembling theirs; which is, 
that the goſpel, being intended to reſtore the ruins of the fall, will gradually 
meliorate the world, till by a train of natural conſequences, under the influ- 
ence of divine providence and grace, it is reſtored to a paradiſaical ſtate: he 
ſuppoſes this plan is already advanced through ſome important ſtages, of which 
he thinks the amendment of the earth's natural ſtate at the deluge (which with 
Dr. Sherlock he maintains) to have been a very conſiderable one. He conſiders 
all improvements in learning and arts, as well as the propagation of the goſ- 
8 the heathen nations, as the proceſs of this ſcheme; but he appre- 
hends, much greater advances are to be made, about the year of Chriſt 2000, 
when the Millenium will commence ; which ſhall be, according to him, ſuch a 
glorious ſtate as Yhitby ſuppoſes, but with this additional circumſtance, that, 
after ſome interruption from the laſt effects of wickedneſs by Geg and Magog, 
this ſhall terminate in the yet nobler ſtate of the new heaven, and the new earth, 
Tpoken of Rev. xxi, xxii. which he ſuppoſes will be abſolutely paradiſe re- 
ſtored; in which all natural and moral evil ſhall be baniſhed from earth, 
and death itſelf ſhall have no further place; but good men ſhall continue 
in the higheſt rectitude of ſtate, and in the greateſt imaginable degree of 
terreſtial felicity, till the coming of Chriſt and univerſal judgment cloſe 
this beautiful and delightful ſcene, perhaps ſeveral thouſands of years hence. 
Indeed he ſeems to intimate ſome ar Hr bo that the conſummation of 
all things will happen about the year of the world 25920, the end of ths 
great year, as the Platonics called it, when the equinoxes ſhall have revolved. 


- But 
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PRO P. CLXVI. Propbeciet relating to the converſion of the Jews, 
But the reaſonings, by which theſe conjectures are ſupported, are, on the one 
hand, too diffuſe to be repreſented, and on the other, too ſuperficial to need 
to be confuted here, | 

wy Worthington of the Extent of Redempt. paſſ. 


PROPOSITION CLXVI 


Briefly to ſurvey the chief prophecies of ſcripture, relating to the converſion LE Or. 
of the Jews, and its conſequences with regard to the Gentile world. CeœxMxvnI. 


SoLuUuTlioN and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Though the Jews have for many ages been rejected by God, and driven 
out from their ancient inheritance, and though, during their diſperſion, they 
have generally expreſſed an obſtinate and implacable averſion to chriſtianity, 
and indeed a great diſregard to all true morality and religion, it is foretold, 
that they will at length embrace their own Meſſiah, whom they now reject, 
and thereupon be taken into the divine favour and covenant anew, Rom. xi. 
11—36. Ja. xlv. 17, 23—25. liv. per tot. Ix, Ixii, Ixv, Ixvi. Jer. xxxi. 31— 
34. Hoſ. iii. 4, 5. Zech. xii. 9. xiii. 1. and many ſcriptures quoted below. 
2. On their converſion, they ſhall, by a train of wonderful providences, be 
gathered together from the countries in which they are now ſcattered, and con- 
ducted to their own land, where they ſhall become a proſperous and honour- 
able, as well as a religious nation, Ja. xxvii. 12, 13. Ezek. xi. 179—21. xxxvi. 
24—28. xxxvii. 21-—28. XXXIX. 25—29, Ho. i. 10, 11. Amos ix. 14, 15. 
Zab. x06) 06. 14 ti, | 

3. Whereas, on their ſettlement in their own land, ſome enemies ſhall make 
an aſſault upon them, ſome celebrated victory over ſuch enemies is foretold, 
Iſa. Ixvi. 16, 24. Ezek. xxxviii. 39. Joel ili. 9—14. Zech. xiv. 1—15. Rev. 
xx. 8—10. to which we may perhaps add 1/a. lix. 19. Micah iv. 11, 13. Zeph. 
a | 4 

4. This interpoſition of God, in the methods of his providence and grace, 
for the recovery and defence of the Jes, ſhall make ſuch impreſſions on the 
Gentiles, as to be a means of bringing in the fulneſs of them, 7/a. xlix. 6. Rom. 
Xi. 12, 15, 25, 26, See the paſſages quoted gr. 1, 5 TE 


Burnet's App. ad Stat. Mort. Clark on the Promiſes, p. 243—285. 

Whitby of the Millen. c. 11. . | PowelPs Concord. Append. ad fin. 

Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. iii. p. 1166 | Lardn. Circumſt. of the Jews, p. 6572, 
1172. 3 


SCHOLIVM. I: 


When the context of moſt of thoſe places referred to 1s examined, it will 


appear, that few, if any of them can juſtly be applied to the reſtoration of 
EF iff 85 the 
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Conjeflures about the refloration of the Jews, PART X. 
the Jews from: the Babyloniſh captivity ; eſpecially conſidering, how expreſsly 
their regard. to David their king, #. e. to Chriſt, is mentioned, as previous to 
thoſe gracious appearances of God in their favour; and alſo how expreſsly it 


W l in ſome of thoſe paſſages, that the Jeu, after the reſtoration 
e 


rred to in them, ſhall never be rooted out of their land any more. 


SenOoOLlLIUVM 2. 


It is not improbable, that Deut. xxx. 1—6. and many other places in, the 
pentateuch, refer chiefly to this greateſt diſperſion of the Jes, and their fna! 
reſtoration ; though moſt of the phraſes there uſed are ſuch, as ſuited all the 
eminent deliverances God wrought out for them, fo that each of thoſe deliver- 
ances.might be looked upon as an accompliſhment of this n neverthe- 
leſs, thoſe treated of in the propoſition, being the greateſt events of the kind, 
it ſeems reaſonable to conſider this prophecy of Meſes as chiefly centering in them, 
though comprehending the other as types or models, which preſerves a unity 
of ſenſe and deſign, as much as any interpretation whatſoever can do: and in- 
deed the paſſage referred to above ſeems a general prophecy, that. upon their 


return to God, they ſhould always be delivered, with an intimation, ver. 6. 


that, through God's graciqus operation, this happy turn ſhould be the final 
cataſtrophe of their nation. Compare Prop. 112. Cor. 1, 


1 e Li. part ii. 5 3. c. x. p. 169, Patrick: in Lac. 
c 


c. 440. ap. Op. J. i. c. xxvii, vol. I. p. 123. 


How far the form of government and religion among the Jer, may, upon 
their reſtoration to their own land, be ch och from what it originally was, we 
cannot certainly ſay: but it is exceeding probable, that fo, much of their ancient 


law will continue in force, as can be reconciled. with. the genius of the chriſtian 


religion; and that God will raiſe up ſome divinely inſpired prophets among 
them, with a full declaration of his mind and will in, relation. to a variety of 
queſtions, which we have not light enough to decide: and fame have thought, 
that Elias, i. e. John the baptiſt, (of whom. the Old Teſtament propheſied by 


that name) will then be raiſed. from the dad, and bear a conſidera 


8 0 gart in 

the glorious work of converting and ſettling them, Fer. ui. 15. Mal. iv. 5, 6. 

| Feffries's Review, p. 142. | Mede on Mark i. 14. Op: p. 985, 99% 
JJ 


Some have fuppoſed, that the ancient patriarchs will then be raiſed from the 


dead; and Lord Barrington in particular thinks, (as Irenæus formerly did, ) this 


m, 


luppolition neceſſary for vindicating che truth of God, in promiſing to tlie 
| | - 


pROP. CLXVI. and the eroumſtances attending it. 


as well as to their ſeed, the land of Canaan, which they never in their life-time 


ofſeſſed : he thinks likewiſe, that this is the eaſieſt way of clearing up our 
Ker argument for a reſurrection, from God's calling himſelf heir God after 
their death, Matt. xxl. 31. and the parallel places. But it is certain our 
Lord's argument will be concluſive without this; and the land might be ſaid 
to be given to the patriarchs, as they were ſecured by the divine promiſe, that 
their feed ſhould poſſeſs it: and if the Hebrew particle) be rendered even, as it 
often is, all ſhadow of an argument from this promiſe will be removed. Com- 


pare Ja. Ivi. 5. Ezek. xx. 11. Pſal. Ii. alt. Mic. ii. 13. where it is thus ren- 


dered. 


Barrington's Ef. of Div: Diſp. p. 84— | Tren. Her. l. v. c. xxxIIl. 9. 495. 
92. with Notes. | . 55 Nh 


SCHOLIUM£. 

Some have apprehended, that ſeveral extraordinary miracles ſhall be wrought 
to aſſiſt the Jews in their return, Mic. vii. 15, particularly, that the rivers 
{hall be dried up which would oppole their paſſage, (Ja. xi. 15, 16. Zech. x. 
11. compare Rev. xvi. 12.) that others ſhall be opened in dry places through 
which they are to march, (1/a. xli. 17, 18. xliii. 19, 20.) and that Chriſt him- 
{elf ſhall appear in perfon among them, to lead them on in a conſiderable body, 


(1/a. li. 12. lviii. 8. Hof. i. 10, 11. Mic. ii. 12, 13.) But it is certain ſeveral 


of theſe texts may admit of a different interpretation, and may perhaps be only 
figurative expreſſions of their being the objects of God's peculiar care and 
favour: nevertheleſs, ſnould theſe events actually happen, there would be 
great reaſon to believe, that an all- ſeeing God, whoſe work is always actually 
before him, referred to them in ſuch predictions. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 
A late writer has given it as his opinion, that the Jes ſhall be reſtored to 
their own land, and live for ſome time in great proſperity there, under the Mo- 
ſaic economy and law, the Lord being their king, before they become Chriſ- 
tians : which he argues, partly from the latter part of the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
concerning the building of a temple, which muſt be intended for ſuch a ritual 
as the Moſaic law appointed; in connection with ſeveral other paſſages referred 
to above, predicting the obſervation of ſuch rites, (compare Zech. xiv. 16.) 


and partly from the order of the events foretold, Zech. xii, xiii. But it is an- 


ſwered, 1. That this is in the nature of things improbable. 2. That Ezekiel's 
temple may be myſtically explained; or, that even under chriſtianity, ſome 
Fewiſh rites may in that place be reſtored. 3. That great abſurdittes would 
follow, from ſuppoſing all the events defcribed in Zech. xii. & Xi. to follow 


each other, in the order there laid down, and among the reſt, Chriſt's death 


would happen, after they had looked to him whom they had pierced. 


Reſtor. eros and Ifraehtes, p. 57. 
. Sc u 0- 
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Computations of the time of the riſe and fall of Anti-chriſt. PART X. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


As for the time, when theſe glorious ſcenes ſhall open on the chriſtian church, 
commentators and other critics have been much divided among themſelves, 


Some paſſages in the Revelations ſeem to fix the beginning of them at the diſ- 


tance of 1260 years from the riſe of Anti- chriſt, Rev. x11. 6, 14. xi. 2, 3. (com- 
pay Dan. xii. 7.) but the main difficulty lies in fixing the date of that ri/e. 

oft proteſtant writers have dated it from the year 606, when Pope Boniface 
III. firſt aſſumed the title of univerſal biſhop ; conferred upon him by Phocas, 
ending A. D. 1866. But Mr. Fleming, and after him Sir 1/aac Newton, and 
Mr. Lowman, fix it about the middle of the eighth century, A. D. 756, when 
Pepin inveſted Pope Stephen with the temporal dominion of Rome, and the neigh- 


bouring territories, on the ceaſing of the exarchate of Ravenna; which is the 


more probable, as the other Horns mentioned in the context, are plainly temporal 


| kingdoms : and as this happened near 666 years after John ſaw the viſion record- 


ed in the Apocalypſe, A. D. go, that ſeems the moſt probable interpretation of 
the number of the beaſt. Sir Tſaac, (after Jrenæus, l. v. c. xxx.) refer it to the 


numeral letters of the word AAT EIN O and the Hebrew n » HY which 


o|[1]300|5|lofg5o[701200 | 4oo|[1To rojgoſbſzoo 
do each of them make 6653 — yn es that the mark of _ — is the 
fign of the croſs, Rev. xiii. ult. On this hypotheſis, that period will end in the 
car 2016. 1 
. Mr. Maurice dates the riſe of the beaſt from the year 606, (which he ſup- 
poſes was 666 years after the Romans poſſeſſed Judea, when the riſe of the 
fourth monarchy there muſt begin) and adding to this number the 1260 days, 
(or 23 with 30 more for the languiſping ſtate of the anti- chriſtian glory, and 
45 for the pouring out of the vial, which was to be attended with its utter ruin, 
he fixes the end of this period 1n the year 1941. (Compare Dar. x11. 7, 11, 12.) 
And by the way he obſerves, that as the Turks ruined the eaſtern empire, A. D. 
1453, and are to continue an hour, a day, a month, and a year, (ſee Rev. ix. 
15.) i. e. according to the Julian reckoning, 396 years, they ſhall fall, A. D. 
1849, and that after 17 years triumph, Anti-chriſt ſhall come to his end, i. e. 
begin to fall, A. D. 1866, which coincides with the former period, and ſo con- 
firms it. Compare Dan. xi. 36-45. Maurice's Serm. of Tribes appearing, Cc. 
. 54. Not. | | 8 
g Mr. Fleming, computing the laſt- mentioned time, Rev. ix. 15. by prophetic 


yeats, makes it 391, and refers it to another event, viz. to the taking of Con- 


ſtantinople, in the year 1453, which was juſt that diſtance of time from the 
uniting the four Turkiſs kingdoms under one head. 


Fleming of the firſt Reſur. p. 136. 


We ſhall conclude this ſcholium with obſerving, that when three years and an 


half are ſuppoſed equal to 1260 days, it plainly goes upon the ſuppoſition, that 
VVV the 


Proe. CLXVII. Lowman's ſebeme of interpreting the Revelations. 


the prophetic year, which probably was the ancient year, (ſee V biſton's Theory, l. 
ji. Pp. 144—182.) conſiſting of twelve months of 30 days each, i. e. of 360 
days, is made uſe of, And if it be, the end of the period when Anti-chriſt is to 
fall ſhould be reckoned by the ſame year ; which will make an alteration in 


all the computations above, and will reduce the fall of Anti-chriſt, on Flem- 


ing's hypotheſis, to A. D. 1998, and on the common, to A. D. 1848. And 
if upon the ſame principles, the 666 years be reckoned by prophetical, not Ju- 
lian years, it will amount to very little more than 656 Julian; which, if the 
above hypotheſis were to be allowed, will fix the date of the Revelations to 
about the year 100. 6) „5 


Flem. Chriſtol. vol. 111. p. 103—120. | Lowman on Rev. p. 142— 145. 
Newton on Proph. p. 284. Pyle on Rev. xiii. 18. p. 103. 


Burnet's Life of Biſhop Bedel, p. 10 | Iren. & Not. in Loc. cit. 
12. fo i Le Clerc and Hammond in Loc. 


PROPOSITION. CLXVIL 


To give a ſummary view of Mr. Lowman's late celebrated and valuable 
ſcheme for interpreting the book of the Revelations. | Ren 


SOLUTION. 


Pl 


1. He proves that the ſeven epiſtles, contained in the ſecond and third chapters, LE Cr. 
are not prophetic, but relate to the ſtate and circumſtances of the ſeven churches CCXXIX. 
to whom they are directed, at the time when this book was written. Com- 


Pare cap. 1. 19. 1 05 
2. He ſuppoſes the remainder of the book, to be a prophetical repreſenta- 


tion of the moſt remarkable events, which were to befall the chriſtian church, 


from that time to the conſummation of all things ; rejecting thofe ſchemes, in 
which, by various fanciful ſynchroniſms, the ſeals, trumpets, and vials are re- 
preſented and expounded, as ſucceſſive repreſentations of the ſame event. 

3. He conſiders the fourth and fifth chapters, as only introductory to the 
prophetic part of the book; and juſtly obſerves, (as Sir 1/aac Newton, and man 
other good commentators had done, ) that there is in the ſcenery here, and all 
along, a beautiful reference to the temple worſhip. Es 


Newton on Proph. part ii. c. ii. 


4. He divides the remainder into ſeven periods the firſt of which, repreſented 


by the /eals, ſhews, according to him, the ſtate of the church under the Hea- 
then Roman emperors, from A. D. 95 to 323. And here, he more particularly 


explains the firſt ſeal, (Rev. vi. 2.) of the triumph of chriſtianity over Jewiſh 


and Heathen oppreſſion : the ſecond, (ver. 3, 4.) of the judgments of God on 
the Jew perſecutors, under Trajan and Adrian : the third, (ver. 5, 6. 2 the 
famine 
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590 Continuation of the ſummary of Mr. Low man's PAR TX. 
| famine in the time of the Antonines : the fourth, (ver. y, B.) of the peſtilence 
and other ealamities, which befell the empire, in the reigns of Mumimian, Vale 
rian, and the intermediate emperors: the fifth, (ver. 9g—11.) of the perſecution 
under Dzoclefan, A. D. 250 to 298: the Zxth, (ver. 12—17.) of the commoti- 
ons af the empire, from Maximian'toConftantine : the ſeventh chapter, i.e. the ſealing 
of the 144, ooo, he interprets of the numerous converts to chriſtianity, which 
h n this and the ſecand period, (vii. 1—8.) in the triumphs of 
which, the heavenly world is beautifully repreſented as rejoicing, (vii. 9— 12.) 
The ſeventh ſeal is only introdudtory to the trumpets. | 

5. The ſecond period, which is that of the trumpets, (cap. vill, ix.) according 
to Mr. Lowman, relates to what was to happen in the chriſtian church from 
Conſtantine, A. D. 337 to 750, when the Mahometan conqueſt ceaſed in the 
weſt. More particularly, the fr trumpet, which produced Hail and fire min- 

gled with blood, (cap. viii. 7.) he refers to the bloody wars which happened in 
Conſtantine?s family, A. D. 337 to 352: the ſecond, of the burning mountain, 
(ver. 8, 9.) to the invaſion of [taly by the northern nations, and the taking of 
Rome by Alaric king of the Goths, A. D. 359 to 410: the third, of the ſtar of 
| Wormwood, (ver. 10, 11.) the ſucceeding ravages of Jah, and founding the 
Gothic kingdom there, A. D. 412 to 493 : the fourth, of darkening the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, (ver. 12.) to the wars in [taly between the Goths and Juſtini- 
an's generals, which ended in erecting the exarchate of Ravenna, A. D. 493 to 
558 : the fifth trumpet, of the locuſts from the bottomleſs pit, (ix. 1—12,) to 
the riſe and increaſe of the Mabumctan religion and empire, till checked by inter- 
nal diviſions, A. D. 568 to 675: the tb, of long the four angels and flaming 
bor ſemen, (ver. 13—21.) to the Saracens invading Europe, and ravaging it; till 
their defeat by Charles Martel : the ſeventh trumpet is only introductory to the 
vials. | | „ 

6. The third period, according to him, repreſents the ſtate of the church 
and world, in the time of the laſt head of the Roman government, i. e. under 
the Pope, for 1260 years, viz. from A. D. 756 to 2016. (Vid. Prop. 166. Schol. 
6.) This grand diſcovery, being introduced by the ſolemnity of a peculiar 
meſſage from God by an angel, (cap. x.) is firſt deſcribed by general repreſen- 
tations of tbe temple, and ihe witneſſes, (cap. xi.) then of the woman in the wilder- 
neſs ; (cap. Xii.) then by a monſtrous wild beaft, ſignifying the new Roman and 
perſecuting power. (cap. xiii.) The xivth chapter is, according to him, an 
epiſode, containing ſtrong repreſentations of the happineſs of thoſe who ſhould 
preſerve their integrity, and the general purpoſe of God to bring vengeance in 
due time upon this wicked and perſecuting power. The xvth contains the ap- 
pearance of the ſeven angels with the vials, and a ſong of celeſtial praiſe on that 
account. Then follows the pouring out of the vials, (cap. xvi.) each of which 
he expound: of ſome great judgment upon the Papal kingdom. The frf, (xvi. 

I, 2.) on Ihe earth, of the wars in the family of Charles the great, by which 
it was ruined, A. D. 930 to 988: the ſecond, (ver. 3.) on the /ea, of the et- 
fuſion of blood in the holy war, A. D. 1040 to 1190: the third, (ver. 4—7.) 

bh ON 


PRO. CLXVII. ſcheme for interpreting the Revelations. 

on the rivers and fountains of water, of the civil wars between the Cuelpbs and 
Gibelines, when the Popes were driven out of /taly, A. D. 1200 to 1370 : the 
fourth, (ver. 8, 9.) on the ſun, of the long wars in Italy, Germany, France, and 
Spain, occaſioned by ſchiſms in the popedom, A. D. 1378 to 1530 : the , 
(ver. 10, 11.) on the ſeat of the beaſt, he explains of the reformation, A. D. 
1560 to 1650: the fixth, (ver. 12—16.) of drying up Euphrates, he ſuppoſes 
yet ta come; and conjectures it may be ſome. invaſton of the Pope's. dominions 
from the eaſt: the /eventh, (xvi. v7; &c.,) of the final deſtruction of Rome. The 
following chapters, (xvii - xix.) are. aſſurances: and deſcriptions: of this final 


ruin, given by angelic meſſengers to John, and conſiſt of ſongs of praiſe on the 


occaſton.: and im the laſt, Chriſt is repreſented as leading an army out of hea- 
ven to effect this. event. | 
7. The fourth period is that of a thouſand years, or the Millenium, in which 
the church will be in a moſt. proſperous. ſtate, A. D. 2000 to 3000: (Prop. 
165. Schol. 4, 5.) ſo that, according to him, the ſeventh chiliad is to be a kind 
of [abbath. „ | | 


Ainſworth: on Gen. i. 31. Plutarch de Jide & Or. & A. ap. Mor- 
Burnet's Theory, I. iv. c. iii. p. 209, 2 10. thington on Redempt.. p. 211— 21. 


8. The f/th gariad is, the renewed invaſion of ths enemies- of. the church, 


for a ſhort time, not defined, but which is to end in their final extirpation and 


ruin, cap. xx. 7— 10. (Compare Prop. 166. gr. 3.) 

9. The th period is the general reſurrection and final judgment, cap. xx. 
ver. 11— 1g. which terminate | | GE 

10. In the ſeventh. grand period, in which the ſaints. are repreſented as fixed 
in a ftate of everlaſting triumph and happineſs in the heavenly world, cap; xxi. 
| oe The cancluſion of the book confirms the truth. of all; and deduces the 
grand moral which runs through, it, viz. that though the church of Chriſt. is 
to. ſtruggle witch great difficulties, he will ſupport it in the midſt of all, and. make 
righteouſneſs and truth finally victorious. 


Pyle's Dad. aud Pref. to Rev. 


 JeuwGLIUM I. 


On the whole; ie muſt be acknowledged; that there is a beautiful reſem- 


blance- between the prophetic repreſentations, and the events ſuppoſed to be 
correſpondent to them in many particulars; and the hiſtorical facts are repre- 


P 
ſented with great learning and 1 by this excellent author: yet the cor- 
reſpondence is not in all reſpects 


clear as might be expected, nor can we 
ſometimes ſay, why thoſe in queſtion are repreſented. by one of the emblems, 
rather than by another. Yer after all, he has finely illuſtrated many paſſages, 
by ſimilar phraſes from the prophetic books of the Old Teſtament, in which he 


18. 
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592 The conſequences of the fall of Anti- cb iſt conſectured. ParT X. 
is quite unequalled ; and has made out ſo much, eſpecially with 9 to the 
firſt, and the beginning of the third period, as evidently proves the book to be 


a glorious confirmation of chriſtianity, and well worthy our moſt attentive 
ſtudy. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is to be obſerved, that the book of the Revelations does not contain a view 
of things and perſons really exiſting, but merely a view of what paſſed in the 
imagination of St. Fobn; in which ſcene, there were plainly ſome allegorical per- 

ſons, v. g. the animals, by a miſtake called Zeafts in our tranſlation ; and it 
is on theſe principles, that the repreſentation of the New Jeruſalem, under the 
figure of a city coming down from God, 1s to be explained. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 5 
Dr. Hartley, (in his Obſervations on man, vol. ii. p. 366—372.) ſuppoſes, that 
all preſent civil and eccleſiaſtical governments will be diſſolved; and that, as 
other churches have copied after the Babyloniſo whore, they will in their de- 
gree partake in her plagues.— And the author of the Critical notes on ſome paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, (printed for Davis, 1747.) thinks, that when Babylon ſhall be 
brought to utter deſtruction, that event will be a ſignal to the ten kingdoms, 
that their diſſolution is alſo approaching. (Crit. Notes, p. 14, 15.) Theſe ten 
kingdoms he reckons, 1 Scotland, 2 Great-Britain, 3 Germany, ſouth of the Elbe, 
4 France, 5 Spain, 6 Lombardy with ria, Sardinia and Corfica, 7 the Popes pa- 
trimony, with Romania and Tuſcany, 8 the two Sicilies, 9 Pannonia or Hungary, 
and 10 Hhricum: ſuppoſing theſe two circumſtances muſt meet, vix. that the 
kingdoms muſt all have made a part of the old Roman empire, and muſt alfo 
have been for a time devoted with the reſt to the ſpiritual power of Rome, (ibid. 
P. 130, 131.) But it may ſeem ſurpriſing, that reformed countries ſhould be 
involved in the ruinof the church, they have reformed from and proteſted againſt, 
compare Rev. xviii. 4. and it is evident that the particular diviſion above is 
very precarious. | "REIN e 
Newton on Proph. part 1. c. vi. 


PROPOSITION CIXVII. 
LzcT. Chriſtianity is not only attended with ſuch external evidences, as are repre- 


CCXXX. ſented in the former part of this work, but with conſiderable degrees of inter- 
nal evidence, Vid. Def. 70. Compare Prop. 95. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 95. gr. 1.|1. The moſt conſiderable doctrines of natural religion are 
Jo far from being contradicted, that they are eſtabliſhed by the goſpe 


; parti- 
cularly 


PRO P. CLXVIII. Vieu of the internal evidence of chriſtianity. 
cularly thoſe which relate to the being, perfections, and attributes of God, 
his univerſal providence, government, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
— pp ⁵ y y oiee ii 

Bid. gr. 6.2. The moſt important branches of thoſe duties, which we owe 
to God, our fellow- creatures, and ourſelves, are plainly deſcribed, and incul- 
cated in the precepts of the goſpel, ibid. gr. 6. 8 

Prop. 96. Cor. 3. The ceremonial obſervances inſtituted in the goſpel, are 
but few, and thoſe evidently calculated to anſwer the great ends of practical 
religion. s 

Prop. 95. gr. 2.14. The goſpel diſcovers to us many particulars, of which 
the evidence'on the principles of natural religion was dubious, and which'a 
fallen creature might greatly and painfully dqubr of; particularly the pardon 
of ſin, however aggravated, on N repentance, and a ſtate of compleat 
and eternal glory reſerved for all that are ſincerely virtuous, notwithſtanding 
the imperfection of their preſent attainments, While it threatens to the vicious 
and impenitent final and everlaſting punifnmenn. 5 


Did. gr. 3, 6.15. The goſpel diſcovers a rich variety of truths, relating both 
to Chriſt and the Holy Spirit, which by the light of nature alone we could not 
poſſibly have found out, but which, when they are known, tend greatly to en- 
courage the mind, and ſtrike in a very powerful manner on thoſe principles of 
gratitude, which are the nobleſt ſources of genuine and acceptable obedience. 
Did. gr. 5.16. As the apparent end of all is to promote virtue in general, ſo 
it is * An that this ſcheme of” ſalvation, by faith in Chriſt, and through 
the free grace of God in him, together with what relates to the influence of the 
Divine Spirit upon our fouls, has the moſt admirable tendency to promote hu- 


mility, repreſenting us as ignorant and guilty, polluted and enſlaved, 1 Cor. 


593 


1 
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Ibid. gr. 4, 5. 7. It further appears, from a furvey of the foregoing heads, 
that though many things yet remain myſterious and obſcure, yet thoſe, in 
which the regulation of our tempers and practice is moſt immediately concern- 
ed, are fo plain as to admit of very little diſpute. 


182838485868 7.8. Valet propoſitio. 


Clarke at Boyle's Lect. part 11. prop. Owven on the Spirit, p. 558—562. 
X — XIII. Barros Works, vol. ii. Serm. xvi. 
Le Blanc de autor. Script. part i. & 44, | Howe's Works, vol. 1. p. 203, 204. 
8" | Tillotſon's Serm. vol. i. Serm. xlv. 
Baxt. Reaſ. of Chriſtian. part ii. c. vi. Burnet's 4 Diſc. p. 3—8. 
Reynolds's Letter to a Deiſt, p. 260— Spect. vol. vii. No. 97 4. 
3 A Fs - | Ower's Div. Orig. Script. c. ii. 15. c. iii. 
Bennet on Script. p. 171, 172. '] - $29*, : 
Prid. Lett. to the Deiſts, p. 215, 216. | 


See alſo on this ſubje& Dr. Duchal's diſcourſes on 
chriſtianity. ; 


the preſumptive arguments for the truth of 
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Importance of the fludy of the Scriptures, PART K. 


COROLLARY 1. 


From hence it evidently appears, that they do much miſtake the nature and 
deſign of chriſtianity, who repreſent it as merely a republication of the religion 
of nature. 


COROLLARY 2. 3 
It further appears, that we have great reaſon to bleſs God for a revelation, 
attended with ſo many important circumſtances, and ſo excellently adapted to 
anſwer the neceſſities of mankind. Matt. xiii. 16, 17. 


1 CoROILLARY 3. 
We may further argue, chat an attentive ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and eſpe- 


cially of the New Teſtament, may be an excellent means of eſtabliſhing our 
faith in the ſcripture revelation. As xx. 32. 


COROLLARY 4. 


It appears from hence, that we ſhall ſerve the cauſe of virtue and piety in 
the $6. 4 by endeavouring all we can to eftabliſh the character and reputation 
of the New Teftament ; and that thoſe ſchemes, which would repreſent the writ- 
ings of the apoſtles, as merely their own private opinions; or the relations 
concerning Chriſt, as liable to the common imperfections which attend well- 
meant reports of long diſtant facts, muſt be very prejudicial to the cauſe of 
chriſtianity, and of practical religion, ſo nearly connected with it. 


Chubbꝰ's true Goſpel, and Hallet's Anſwer. 


COROLEARY 5. 


It is highly proper, that the peculiarities of the goſpel ſcheme ſhould be 
much inſiſted upon by chriſtian preachers : which may alſo further be argued, 
from the pomp of miracles, by Which this revelation was introduced into the 
world, and which muſt have appeared unworthy the divine wiſdom and ma- 
jeſty, if thoſe things Which were peculiar to it are of ſo little importance, as 
many ſeem to ſuppoſe. Heb. ii. 3, 4. | 


Watts's Redeemer and Sant?. \ 3 &. Femings $ Diſc. on Preaching Chriſt, with 
=—— Flumble Attempt, &c. p. 30-38. | Frankius's Let. ibid, © 
| CoroLtLlaky 6. 
It is of the higheſt importance, to fall in with the practical deſign of the 
goſpel, and always to conſider and repreſent it, not merely as an object of at 


nule- 
ment 


Pr oy. CLXVIII. Conclufion, 


ment and ſpeculation, but as a ſyſtem of truths intended to ſanctify the heart 


and to regulate the life, and thereby to train us up for the compleat happineſs 
of a future ſtate. Matt. vii. 24— 27. Jobn xiii. 17. | 


COROLLARY 7. 


They who have experimentally felt the power of the goſpel on their hearts, 
will have an additional evidence to confirm their faith, in proportion to the de- 
gree in which its efficacy has prevailed. Toby vii. 17. 1 Jobn v. 10. 


Dodd. Let. to the Author of Chriſtian. | Watts's Sermon, vol. 1. N'. i— iii. 
not. founded, Gt. Ne. i. p.25—27. 


CE 


It follows from all, that to cultivate a devotional temper, and ſtudy as much 
as poſſible to enter into the ſpirit of the goſpel, and to conform every action 


and every ſentiment to the tenour of it, muſt be one of the moſt important 


branches of a proper furniture and preparation for the miniſterial work. And 
God grant, that his remark may be deeply fixed on the memories and hearts 


of all that have ſtudied this various courſe of Theological Lectures, whatever 
_ elſe be diſputed or forgotten 


Matiis bumble Attempt, & 1. p. 414. | Somes's Method for reviving Religion. 
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A CATALOGUE of che AuTHors mentioned in this Work, 
where the Pages only are referred to; with the Editions to which 
the References are made, and the Number of Pages in the Volume *. 


N. B. The deſign of giving the number of pages is to aſſiſt the reader in finding the paſ- 
ſage by the rule of proportion in any other Edition, according to Mr. Locke's method. 
But where a work conſiſts of more than one volume, (to avoid confuſion in mul- 
tiplying figures) the pages in the fir/? only are mentioned. 
Where no Edition is ſpecified, the fiſt is always underſtood. 


A 


| BA DIE ſur la Verite de la Religion | 


Chretienne, Ed. 6. Pages 544 
Abernethy's Diſcourſes on theBeingandAt- 
tributes of God, 2 vols. 1746 372 
Acta Synodi Dordt, 1620 
Allix's Reflections upon the Books of Scrip- 
ture, 2 vols. 1688 =! 
Apuleii Opera, 2 vols. Lagduni 1614 
Atterbury's Sermons, 4 vols. Ed. 4. 375 
Auguſtini Opera, Paris, 1586 - 1262 


B | 
Bacon's Life of Henry VII, —- 248 
Baker's Reflections on Learning, Ed. 2. 240 
Balguy's 6 Sermons -< = 120 
w=—— Law of Iruth =-- - - 48 


Inquiry into the Nature of moral 


Goodneſs, 2 Parte -68& 102 
———— On Divine Rectitude -< 62| 


—— dermons, 2 vols. - 3097 
Barclay's Apology, Ed. 5. — 
Barker's Sermons = - 313 
Barrington's [Lord] Eſſay on the Divine 

Diſpenſations - - 102 


Barrow's Works, 3 vols. folio 782 
Baxter's Work, 4 vols. folio vol. 1. 875 
on the Soul, 2 vols. Ed. 2. 436 
| Bayes on Divine Benevolence - 75 


Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 1723 479 


Bennet's Abridgment of London Cales, | 


Ed. 2. = 5 - 


| | 320 
—— ON Scripture - 412 | 
— againſt Popery - 510 


— Miſcellanea Sacra 118 


| Bennet's Hiſtory of precompoſed Forms of 
T | ED 
Benſon's Propagation of the Goſpel, 2 vols. 
| | | Pages 282 
Bentley at Boyle's Lectures, Ed. 6. 396 
-'z$RemarksonCollinsonFree-think= 
ing, 2 Parts - 1ſt 85, 2d 82 
| Berkeley's Principles - 358 
Berriman at Boyle's Lectures 3066 
Berry- ſtreet Lectures, 2 vols. - 608 
Biſcoe at Boyle's Lectures, 2 vols. 669 
Blackmore's Poem on the Creat. Ed. 3. 237 


Blackwall's Schema Sacrum — 339 
— — Inquiry into the Life of Homer, 
3 F 


34 

Le Blanc's Theſes, fol. Ed. 3. 680 
| Bott's Anſwer to Warburton - 302 
Boyle on the Stile of Scripture, Ed. 3. 254 
's Theological Works, abridged by 
Boulton, 3 vols. 8vo a”. 
on Veneration 5 115 
Boyſe's Works - = 476 
— on Epiſcopacy, apud Opera 

| Brainerd's Journal „ 110 
| Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 4 vols. 
5 - 3 488 
Brevint's Saul and Samuel at Endor 413 
| Browne's Eſſay on the Characteriſtics 406 


Bull's Sermons, Ed. 2. — 396 
Bullock's Vindication 288 
Burnet at Boyle's Lectures, 2 vols. Ed. 1. 
as 5 415 
— 's Theory, 2 vols. Ed. 5. vol. 1. 456 
on the Articles, Ed. 4. 368 

's Archzologia, Ed. 2. 543 


* The editor is ſenfible this catalogues neither ſo com plear nor ſo accurate as could be wiſhed ; 
for though it was drawn up from the Author's library, yet many of the books referred to were 


wanting, or the editions different. However, i 


t is hoped, it will be ſome direction to the reader, 


both as it may aſſiſt him in finding a paſſage in different editions, and as he will often find the 
titles of books more fully expreſſed, which in the work itſelf were too much contracted. 
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Pages 36 
—— Efſa y on Queeg Mary, Ede 2. Pb 


5 
Collection of Papers between Clarke and 


A CaTarqgus of the Auru 
PRs Hier of his own Times, 4 N 


© Life of Rocheſter - 182 

s Life of Sir Matt. Hale - 128 

—— ——'$ tour Diſcourſes - 3513 

's Scripture Doctrine of the mung 
19 

de Fide & Officiis Chriſtianorum, ap. 

Tractat. de Statu Mortuorum, 1727 316 


Butler s Sermons at the Rolls, Ed. 4. 1 
Analogy, Ed. 4. — 4008 


C 
Calamy's Life of Baxter, 4 vols. Ed. 2. 
Defence of Nonconformity, 3 3 
261 
Cambray [ Archbiſhop of ]ſurVExiſtence de 
Dieu, — 1721 317 
FRED — - on Government 
229 
Campbell's Neceſſity of a Revelation 417 


Carpzovius Defence of the Hebrew Bible 
againſt Whiſton — 338 


Chandler againſt Morgan 610 
s Witneſſes re-examined, Ed. 3. 92 
Biſhop Defence of Chriſtianityg83 
Chapman s Euſebius, 2 vols. — 350 
Cheyne' s Principles — - 268 
Cicero's Tuſcul. Diſput. Davis, Ed. 2. 1723 
de Officiis, 2 vols. Grævii Ed. 
de Natura Deorum, Glaſgow 155 
Clare on Fluids, Ed. 3 - 375 
Clarke at Boyle's 1 Ed. 2. 500 
———— on the Origin of Evil, 2 vols. 304 


—— on the Trinity, Ed. 2. 412 
's three Eſſays on Baptiſm, Confir- 
mation, Cc. Ed. 3. - 178] 
Clarkſon concerning Liturgies - 198 
Le ea $ ogy Hiſtory, Am/terdam 
I71 - - BI 
Cockbourne's Words” i 2 vols. = 


Leibnitz onthe Principles of Natural Phi- 
loſophy and Religion — 416 
Colliber's Inquiry into the Nature and 3 
iſtence of God, Ed. 3. 1735. 
Collier's Hiſtorical, See. 
ry, 2 vols. fol. FW 
Collins of Liberty, Ed. 2. - 118 
——- on Free- thinking — 178 


| Cumberland's Sanchoni 
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oR's mentioned in this Work, &e. 
Copfuchi. Scientia Sinica, Coupler. Paris, 


1587 
Confutation of the 5th of Mr. . 8 Pro- 


poſitions, Sc. 1738 r 172 
Conti's [Prince of [Lite 3 31 


x] Conybeare on the xpediency of 3 Reve- 


lation, Ed. 3. 59 
— — againſt Tyne | - 467 
— ON Miracles, Ed. 4. 1733 

s Sermon on Subſcription, Ed. 3. 


Cradock's Harmony .' Ao. 
 Crouzar's Logie, 2 vols. Ang. 485 
Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem - $899 
n, 1720 488 
Cypriani Opera, Qron. 1 582 | 


= 

Daille's Uſe of the Fathers, 1651 
De Foe's Jus Divinum, 19606 
Derham's Phyſico-Theelogy, Ed. 2. 455 
Ditton on the Reſurrection, Ed. 2, 507 
Divine Analogy noe PM - 554 
Doddridge's ten Sermons, Ed. 2. 318 

— — dermons on Education, Ed. 3. 


4 
— ——— three Letters to the Author of 
Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, 


Lett. 1. 62 
— on Regeneration, Ed. 2. 209 
Duchal's Sermons — - 447 

E 
Edwards's Exercitations - 0 
— on Scripture, Ed. 2. - 42 
Elſneri Obſervationes, 2 vols. Traject. ad 

Rhen. 1720 - - 506 
Eſſay on Inſpiration 59 


—— towards a Demonſtration of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, by Dr. Dan. Scott, 
publiſhed under the Name of Philanthro- 
pos Londinenſis, Ed. 2. 1738 

Evans 'sChriſtian Temper, 2 vols. 8 vo Ed. 5. 

421 

— — Scripture Standard. N. B. One of 

the Pamphlets in the Salter” s Hall Con- 

trove 
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Euſebii Grads Evangelico, Colenie, 


1688 - | 
Preparatio Evangelica, ibid. 856 


s Literal Scheme, 1727 — 40 
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Fabricu Codex, 3 vols. Hamburgh, and Lipſ. 


14713 


Pages 1174 
Five Letters on kafpirat ion 


680 
F leetwood on Relative Duties, Ed. 2. 331 
Miracles 277 
F ming s Chriſtology, 2 vols. 697 
—— of fulfilling Scripture, folio, Ed. 5. 
443 
— on the firſt Reſurrection, apud 

Chriſtology, vol. 3d 

Fleury's Catechiſme Hiſtorique 
Fortuita Sacra 


261 
378 


G 
Gage 'sSurveyof theWeſt- Indies, Ea. 4. 475 
Gale s Court of the Gentiles, 4 vols. 4to 


239 Hartley on Man, 2 vols. 
Flavel's Works, 2 vols. folio Ed. 2. vol. 1. 


398 
Garbutt of Chriſt's Reſurrection, 16 57 168 


Gaſtrell at Boyle's a on Natural Re- 
ligion 256 
Chriſtian Inſtitutes, Ed. 4. 


a . tb _ . 


29 


—————ontheCertainty of the Chriſtian Re- | 


velation, &c. 
Gilpin on Temptations 409 
Glaſſii Philologiz Sacræ, Frankfort and 

Hamburgh, 1653 I49 5 
Goodwin's Works, 5 vols. 1681 
Gordon's Tacitus, 4 vols. | 248 
Gough's Critical Diſſertation on 1 Cor. xi. 

10, 1742 43 
Grey on Job, 1742 313] 
Grotius de Ne Chriſtianæ Religionis, 
| Amſterdam 1709 352 
Grove s Poſthumous Works, 6 vols. 1740 


"ns 

Moral Philoſophy, 2 vols. d 

Wiſdom the firſt Spring of Action 
in the Deity 
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——— on Faith, apud Opera. 

Gurdon at Boyte's Lectures, Ed. 2. 
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Hale's Origination of Mankind 
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Hall's [Biſhop] Works, 1714 
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